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John  Atkins,  Marlborough  Place,  Surrey,  Builder  (Foreman). 

George  Adolpiius  Clarke,  Strand,  Middlesex,  Hosier. 

William  Childe,  Ditto,  Gunsmith. 

John  Bone,  Union-row,  Surrej,  linen-draper. 

Matthew  Alder,  Marlborough  Place,  Surrey,  Gentleman. 

Francis    Bescobt,    the   Younger,   Stanhope-street,   Middlesex, 

Oilman. 
Thomas  Hill,  Eastham,  Essex,  Shipping  Purveyor. 
Benjamin  Baker,  High-street,  Surrey,  Linen-draper. 
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John  Cannon,  New  Castle-street,  Middlesex,   Dyer. 


ARRAIGNING  OF  THE  PRISONERS. 

Thomas   Williams,    Esq.,   Ellen    Eirans,    and   Ann   Williams, 
arraigpned  before  the  Common  Sergeant,  as  follows : — 


FIRST  INDICTMENT. 

Officer  of  the  Court  (Mr  Straight).— Thomas  Williams,  Ellen 
Evans,  and  Ann  Williams,  you  are  indicted,  and  the  indictment 
charges,  that  you,  on  the  12lh  day  of  July  last,  did,  at  the  parish 
of  St.  Gregory  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  city  of  London,  feloniously  forge 
a  certain  will  and  testament,  purporting  to  be  the  will  and  tes- 
tament of  one  Jones  Panton,  deceased,  with  intent  to  defraud 
William  Barton,  against  the  statute. 

In  the  second  count,  you  are  charged  with  feloniously  forging  a 
will  and  testament,  purporting  to  be  the  will  and  testament  of 
one  Jones  Panton,  deceased,  with  intent  to  defrand  William  Barton 
Panton  and  Martha  Hamilton. 

In  the  third  count,  you  are  charged  with  feloniously  forging  a 
will  and  testament  of  one  Jones  Panton,  deceased,  with  intent  to 
defraud  William  Barton  Panton  and  another. 

And  in  the  fourth  count  it  is  charged,  that  you  did  feloniously 
forge  the  will  and  testament  with  intent  to  defraud  the  next  of 
kin  of  Jones  Panton. 

Officer, — ^Thomas  Williams,  are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 

Mr.  TTtZ/iawM.— Not  guilty. 

Officer, — Ellen  Evans,  are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty? 

Ellen  Evans, — Not  guilty. 

Officer, — Ann  Williams,  are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty? 

Ann  Williams, — Not  guilty. 


SECOND  INDICTMENT. 

Officer. — ^Thomas  Williams,  Ellen  Evans,  and  Ann  Williamft, 
you  are  again  indicted,  and  the  indictment  charges  that  jou,  on  the 
12th  day  of  Jfoly  last,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Gregory,  by  Si.  Paul's, 
in  London,  feloniously  did  forg^  a  certain  codicil,  purporting  to  be 
a  will  and  codicil  to  the  will  of  one  Jones  Panton,  deceased,  with 
intend  to  defraud  William  Barton  Panton,  against  the  statute. 

In  the  second  count  you  are  charged  with  feloniously  forging  a 
codicil,  with  intent  to  defraud  William  Barton  Panton  and  Martha 
Haunilton. 

In  the  third  count  you  are  charged  with  forging  a  codicil,  with 
intent  to  defiraud  William  Barton  Panton  and  another. 

And  in  the  fourth,  with  intend  to  defraud  the  next  of  kin  of  Jones 
Panton. 

Officer. — ^Thomas  Williams,  are  you  g^ity  upon  this  indictment, 
or  not  guilty  ? 

Mr.  Williams, — Not  guilty. 

Officer, — Ellen  Evans,  are  you  guilty  upon  this  indictment,  or 
not  guilty  ? 

Ellen  Evans. — Not  gruilty. 

Officer, — Ann  Williams,  are  you  guilty  upon  this  indictment,  or 
not  guilty? 

Ann  Williams. — Not  guilty. 


THIRD  INDICTMENT. 

Officer.  —Thomas  Williams,  only,  you  are  indicted,  and  the  in- 
dictment charges  that  you,  on  the  19th  day  of  July  last,  at  the 
parish  of  St.  Gregory,  by  St.  PauFs,  in  London,  feloniously  did 
utter,  offer,  propose  to  dispose  of,  and  put  off,  a  forged  will  and  tes- 
tament, with  two  forged  codicils  thereto,  purporting  to  be  the  will 
and  codieib  of  one  Jones  Panton,  deceased,  with  intend  to  defraud 
William  Barton  Panton;  you,  at  the  same  time  you  proposed  and 
offered  to  put  off  the  same,  well  knowing  them  to  be  forged. 

You,  in  the  second  count,  are  charged  with  putting  off,  and  offer- 
ing to  put  off,  a  will  and  testament,  with  two  forged  codicils,  with 
intend  to  defraud  William  Barton  Panton  and  Martha  Hamilton, 
well  knowing  the  same  to  be  forgped. 

The  third  count  charges  you  with  intent  thereby  to  defraud 
William  Barton  Panton  and  another. 

And  in  the  last  count,  with  an  intent  to  defraud  the  next  of  kin 
of  the  said  Jones  Panton.  How  say  you,  Thomas  Williams,  are 
yon  guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  this  indictment  ? 

Tkwnas  Williams. --l^ot  guilty. 
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Officer, — Prisoners  at  the  Bar,  if  you,  or  either  of  you,  shall  ob- 
ject to  the  gentlemen  who  are  about  to  be  called  on  the  jury,  or 
either  of  them,  you  must  challenge  them  when  they  are  called  and 
before  they  are  sworn. 

The  Crier  of  the  Court  then  administered  the  following  oath  to 
the  jury  respectively,  as  their  names  were  called  over : — 

*'  You  shall  well  and  truly  try,  and  true  deliverance  make  be- 
tween our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen  and  the  prisoners  at  the  bar, 
whom  you  shall  have  in  charge,  and  true  verdicts  give  according*  to 
the  evidence  ;  so  help  you  God/' 

The  Common  Sergeant, — Gentlemen,  (addressing  the  jury)  I 
don*t  know  exactly  what  course  the  judges  mean  to  adopt ;  they 
will  be  here  in  five  or  six  minutes,  I  shall  communicate  with  tbem 
immediately  on  their  arrival,  and  you  shall  know  the  result. 

[The  learned  gentleman  then  retired,  and  soon  afterwards  Mr. 
Baron  Parke  took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  when  the  officer  of  the 
court  called  on  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  only  to  stand  forward.] 

Officer  of  the  Court, — Gentlemen  of  the  jury, '  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  Thomas  Williams,  is  indicted,  and  the  indictment  charges 
that  he  on  the  19th  day  of  July  last,  at  the  parish  of  St.  Gregory 
by  St.  PauKs,  in  the  City  of  London,  did  feloniously  utter,  propose, 
and  put  off,  a  forged  will  and  testament,  with  two  forged  codicils, 
purporting  to  be  the  will  and  codicils  of  one  Jones  Panton,  deceased, 
with  intent  to  defraud  William  Barton  Panton,  he  well  knowing  the 
same  to  be  forged.  The  second  count  is  with  an  intent  to  defraud 
William  Barton  Panton  and  Martha  Hamilton.  The  third  count, 
with  an  intent  to  defraud  William  Barton  Panton  and  another. 
And  the  fourth  count,  with  an  intent  to  defraud  the  next  of  kin  of 
Jones  Panton,  deceased.  To  this  indictment  he  has  pleaded  not 
guilty,  and  you  are  charged  to  inquire  whether  he  is  Guilty  or  not 
Guilty. 


PROSECUTOR'S  CASE. 

Sir  William  Follett, — May  it  please  your  Lordship; — Gentle^ 
men  of  the  Jury,  1  have  the  honour  to  appear  before  you  in  this 
case  as  Counsel  for  the  prosecution  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
Mr.  Williams,  and  you  will  have  heard — 

Mr,  Baron  Parke,— Order  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  to  be  out 
of  court. 

Sir  William  Follett. — Gentlemen,  I  was  on  the  point  of  calling 
your  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  charge  which  is  made  against 
the  prisoner,  and  which  you  will  have  collected  from  the  Officer  of 
the  Court,  is  for  uttering  forged  documents,  purporting  to  be  the 
will  and  codicils  of  a  gentleman  named  Panton.  Gentlemen,  this 
is  a  most  serious  charge  against  the  prisoner,  and  though  it  does 
not  now  involve  his  life,  and  is  no  longer  a  capital  offence,  yet  the 


ronsequences  of  such  an  offence  are  so  serious,  not  only  to  him,  but 
to  society,  that  in  all  cases  it  ^should  receive,  and  in  this  case  I  am 
sure  it  will  receive,  the  most  anxious  and  deliberate  consideration  ; 
and  that  is  the  more  necessary,  because  in  this  case,  as  in  all  cases 
of  the  kind,  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  if  g^ilt  there  be,  must  be 
proved  by  evidence  of  a  circumstantial  nature.  Clear  or  absolute 
proof  of  the  commission  of  such  a  crime  as  forgery,  it  is  impossible 
to  expect.  That  crime  must  be  proved  by  the  surrounding  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case,  by  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  and 
the  history  of  the  transaction  and  property  to  which  those  docu- 
ments ]-elate  ;  and  in  this  case  I  shall  endeavour,  as  clearly  and  as 
shortly  as  I  can,  to  state  to  you  the  circumstances  of  this  case, 
what  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  these  documents,  what  the 
conduct  of  the  prisoner  has  been,  and  then  it  will  be  for  you  to  say, 
after  you  have  heard  the  evidence,  whether  it  does  not  bring  home 
to  your  minds  a  conviction  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner. 

Gentlemen,  this  Mr.  Williams,  who  stands  indicted  at  the  bar 
for  the  offence,  has  moved  in  respectable  society.  He  was  for  many 
years  practising,  I  believe,  at  Bangor,  in  Wales,  as  a  solicitor.  In 
the  year  1828,  or  about  that  time,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Jones  Panton,  a  gentleman  of  station  and  of  very  considerable  pro- 
perty in  that  part  of  the  country.  Shortly  after  his  marriage,  or 
upon  his  marriage,  he  left  off  practising  as  an  attorney  ;  and  has 
since  resided  in  the  county  of  Anglesey,  without  carrying  on  any 
business.  The  offence,  with  which  he  is  now  charged,  is  that  of 
uttering  as  forged  certain  papers  purporting  to  be  the  last  will,  and 
the  codicils  to  that  last  will,  of  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  his  father-in-law. 
Gentlemen,  Mr.  Panton  died  on  the  2eth  of  May,  1837.  Those 
documents  were  produced  by  the  prisoner  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
sometime  after  the  19th  of  July,  1837;  and  the  question  which 
you  will  have  to  try  will  be,  whether  the  prisoner  did  not  produce 
those  documents  knowing  them  to  be  forged. 

Now,  gentlemen,  before  I  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  docu- 
ments themselves,  it  will  be  essentially  necessary  that  you  should 
understand  the  position  of  Mr.  Panton,  with  respect  to  his  family, 
aud  his  property.  I  mean  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  whose  will  and 
codicils  are  stated  to  be  foiled. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Panton  succeeded,  in  the  year  1822,  upon  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  lo  very  considerable  landed  property — 
that  landed  property,  a  great  part  of  it,  was  situate  in  the  counties 
of  Anglesey,  Flintshire,  Denbighshire,  and  Merioneth  :  and  I  men- 
tion the  names  of  those  counties,  for  you  will  find  it  important,  by 
and  by,  upon  looking  at  the  documents  in  the  case — in  the  county 
of  Anglesey,  in  the  county  of  Flint,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  and 
in  the  county  of  Merioneth.  He  possessed  also  property  not  in  the 
Principality  of  Wales  at  all.  He  possessed  property  in  London,  in 
Devonshire,  and  I  believe  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  and  he 
was  besides  entitled  to  very  considerable  personal  property. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  year  1823,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  also  called 
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Jones  Panton,  married  a  MIm  Lewis.  Miss  Lewis  possessed  also 
property  ;  and  upon  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  with  Miss  Lewis 
a  settlement  was  made.  That  settlement  is  dated  in  1823.  I  clont 
know  the  exact  month — that  is  not  material,  but  it  is  dated  in  tbe 
year  1823;  and  this  settlement,  and  the  terms  of  this  setdement, 
it  will  be  most  important  to  bring  under  your  notice.  By  it,  the 
testator  settled  all  the  lands,  to  which  he  was  entitled,  in  the  counties 
of  Anglesey,  Flint,  Denbigh,  and  Merioneth.  He  did  not  settle 
the  lands  which  he  held  in  any  other  counties ;  but  he  settled  all 
the  lands  he  held  in  Anglesey,  Flint,  Denbigh,  and  Merioneth. 

Gentlemen,  those  lands  were  settled  first  of  all  upon  himself  for 
life,  then  to  the  eldest  son,  which  is  called  in  tail,  in  strict  settle- 
ment, to  the  eldest  son  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  sons,  if  he 
had  any ;  afterwards,  if  he  had  no  sons,  to  his  daughters :  that  is, 
upon  the  sons,  and  the  issue  of  the  marriage  ;  and  if  there  shoald 
be  no  issue  of  the  marriage,  Mr.  Panton,  the  father,  then  reserved 
to  himself  the  power  of  disposing  of  those  lands.  That  is,  they 
were  settled,  in  legal  language,  on  himself  in  strict  settlement,  with 
a  power  in  the  settlement  to  dispose  of  those  lands,  in  case  of  the 
iuilure  of  issue  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son. 

A  Juror, — ^What  is  the  date  of  that  document  ? 

Sir  William  Follett,— The  8th  of  December,  1823.  There  was 
also  a  demise  for  the  term  of  99  years  to  trustees  of  those  lands,  for 
the  purpose,  first  of  all,  of  securing  a  jointure  to  the  wife,  of  the 
sum  of  900/.  a-year,  and  there  was  also  a  trust  for  raising  a  sum  of 
42,000/.  That  sum  of  42,000/.  was  to  be  thus  disposed  of.  The 
names  of  his  children  were  Jones,  the  eldest,  Paul  Griffith,  Thomas, 
and  William  Barton.  That  is,  he  had  four  sons.  He  had  also 
diree  daughters,  Martha,  who  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Elizabeth  Jane,  who  was  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Bulkeley  Williams,  and 
the  youngest  daughter,  Lauretta  Maria,  who  is  the  wife  of  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar.  There  were  therefore  six  younger  children,  and 
^e  object  of  raising  that  42,000/.  was  to  leave  on  the  death  of  the 
father  7,000/.  for  each  of  those  children.  That  was  7,000/.  for 
each  of  the  youngest  children ;  and  among  the  rest  the  wife  of  the 
prisoner. 

Gentlemen,  that  settlement  was  executed  in  the<year  1823,  and 
all  the  children,  witli  the  exception  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  who,  I 
will  state  to  you,  is  the  prosecutor  in  this  case,  and  is  at  this  mo> 
ment  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Anglesey,  and  with  the  except 
tion  of  him,  and  the  youngest  branches  of  the  family  who  lived  with 
the  father,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  all  the  other  children  received  from 
the  father  the  interest  of  that  7,000/.  during  his  life.  He  was  not 
bonnd  to  pay  that ;  the  7,000/.  was  settled,  and  to  be  paid  upon  his 
death  ;  but  he  did  pay  the  interest  to  each  of  the  children, — 300/. 
a*year  during  his  life,  with  the  exception,  I  believe,  of  Barton 
Panton,  who  lived  with  him,  and  formed  part  of  his  family,  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton. 

Gentlemen,  that  being  done,  nothing  further  took  place  with 


m^pect  to  his  properly  tOl  the  5th  November,  1828.  The  marriage 
belween  the  eldest  son  and  Miss  Lewis  did  take  place ;  aad  there 
mre  issue  of  that  marriage,  no  san,  but  sereral  daughters.  No  son. 
The  effect  of  that  would  be,  that  those  estates  of  Jones  Panton,  the 
son,  ufMKi  his  death,  would  go  to  his  daughters.  But  on  the  5th  of 
NoTemher,  1828,  the  testator  made  his  first  will.  That  viill  was 
prepared  by  a  aolicitor  residing  at  Beaumaris,  and  it  commences  by 
rocitifl^  the  settlement  of  1823  ;  and  baring  recited  the  settlement 
of  1823,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  had  settled  his  lands,  he  then 
executed  the  power  which,  under  that  settlement,  was  Deserved  to 
him  of  disposing  of  the  interest  in  the  lands,  supposing  there  should 
be  a  failure  of  issue  on  the  part  of  his  eldest  son.  Gentlemen,  I 
hope  I  make  that  intelligible  to  you,  that  if  the  eldest  son  left  sons 
or  daoghters,  the  testator  had  not  the  power  of  disposing  of  those 
lands. 

A  Juror. — ^That  was  according  to  settlement. 

Sir  William  Foliett. — Yes;  and  he  might  hare  done  that  by 
deed  or  will.  Therefore,  in  1828,  when  he  makes  his  will,  he  refers 
to  the  settlement,  and  purports  to  execute  that  power,  namely,  to 
make  a  provision  of  the  contingent  interest  in  the  setttement,  sup- 
posing the  son  should  die  without  issue. 

Grentlemen,  the  way  he  did  that  was  this :  he  executed  the  power 
IB  favour  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  his  youngest  son,  who  was  then 
residing  with  htm;  and  by  that  will,  he  gives  Mr.  Barton  Panton, 
the  youngest  son,  the  interest  in  this  property,  supposing  there 
should  be  a  failure  of  issue  of  his  elder  brother.  He  gives  it  to 
Barton  Panton  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  son  in  tail,  in  the 
same  way  that  it  has  been  originally  settled  on  his  eldest  son,  and 
if  there  should  be  no  son  by  his  marriage,  then  to  his  daughter,  if 
be  had  any ;  so  that  was  in  fact  settling  it  on  Barton  Panton  and 
his  issue,  supposing  there  should  be  a  failure  of  issue  on  part  of  the 
eider  brother. 

Well ;  he  then  provides  for  the  failure  of  issue  of  Barton  Panton, 
the  youngest  son  ;  and  in  case  he  should  die  without  any  issue  at 
all,  then  he  limits  the  property  to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  his  daughter. 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  was  his  eldest  daughter,  he  gives  it  to  her  for 
life,  with  remainder  to  her  sons  in  tail,  and  remainder  to  her  daugh- 
ters, in  the  same  way.  Then,  in  case  there  should  be  an  entire 
failure  of  issue  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  he  leaves  it  thirdly  to 
Mrs.  Williams,  the  wife  of  the  prisoner,  for  life,  with  remainder  to 
her  issue :  and  that  is  the  will  of  the  5th  of  November,  1 828. 

There  are  also  certain  powers  for  raising  jointures  for  the  wives, 
and  so  on;  which  I  don't  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  bring  under 
your  view.     That  was  the  first  testamentary  paper. 

Well ;  but  besides  his  settled  property,  he  bequeaths  and  disposes, 
by  his  will,  of  all  his  unsettled  property  and  personalty;  and  his 
unsettled  property  is  considerable.  By  the  will,  he  devised  all  the 
lands,  not  in  the  counties  settled,  to  Barton  Panton,  the  youngest 
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son,  to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  to  Mra.  Williams,  jointly.  He  ako 
bequeathed  to  Barton  Panton,  the  youngest  son,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
and  Mrs.  Williams,  jointly,  all  his  personal  property;  and  he  ap- 
pointed them  joint  executors  of  his  will. 

So  that  you  will  observe,  gentlemen,  the  effect  of  that  first  will 
was  to  give  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  first,  all  the  settled  property, 
supposing  his  brother  should  die  without  children;  then  to  Mis.  Ha- 
milton, and  then  to  Mrs.  Williams ;  and  all  the  property  unsettled 
he  gives  to  Mr.  Barton,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  and 
made  them  joint  executors. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  testamentary  paper  is  dated  the  17th  of 
November,  1829 ;  that  first  was  dated  the  5th  of  November,  1828. 
The  second  is  dated  the  17th  of  November,  1829  ;  and  this  is  a 
codicil  to  that  will,  and  the  only  alteration  in  it  was  this :  he  recites 
the  will,  and  then  revokes  that  part  of  it  which  bequeathed  the  whole 
of  the  personalty  to  his  son  Barton  and  his  two  daughters ;  and 
instead  of  leaving  the  whole  to  his  son  and  his  two  daughters,  he 
directs  the  articles  of  plate,  his  books  and  manuscripts  that  belong 
to  him,  and  are  about  the  mansion-house  at  Plasgwyn,  to  go  to  him 
who  was  the  owner  of  the  house,  in  nature  of  heir-looms. 

Well,  gentlemen,  this  was  the  nature  of  the  testator's  property 
during  the  life-time  of  the  eldest  son ;  but,  after  he  had  made 
this  codicil,  in  1829,  the  eldest  son,  in  whose  favour  the  settlement 
of  1823  had  been  executed,  died,  and  he  died  without  having  any 
male  issue  ;  and,  I  think,  we  shall  see,  gentlemen,  that  that  was  a 
considerable  disappointment  to  the  testator.  He  died  without  leav- 
ing any  male  issue;  the  consequences  was,  that  those  estates  in  the 
counties  l  have  named  would  pass  to  the  daughters  of  his  son. 

Gentlemen,  after  the  death  of  his  son,  the  testator  then  made  a 
new  testamentary  disposition ;  and  he  did  so  by  a  w^ill  or  codicil, 
dated  the  21st  of  April,  1831.  By  that  codicil  he  revoked  the 
disposition  which  he  had  made  of  the  unsettled  property,  and  of 
the  personal  property,  by  the  will  of  1828.  He  made  no  alteration 
with  respect  to  that  which  was  settled,  and  which  would  devolve  on 
his  youngest  son.  Barton,  who  was  living  with  him,  in  the  event  of 
the  daughters  of  his  elder  son  dying,  lliat  would  remain  the  same ; 
but  he  revoked  the  disposition  of  the  unsettled  property  and  of  the 
personalty;  and  instead  of  leaving  that  to  Barton  and  his  two  sisters 
jointly,  he  left  the  whole  of  it  to  his  youngest  son.  Barton — the  whole 
of  the  real  and  the  whole  of  the  personsd.  He  left  a  small  legacy, 
I  tfiink,  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  of  10/.,  and  another  to  Mrs.  Williams  of 
400/.;  but,  with  the  exception  of  that,  the  whole  of  the  property 
was  left  to  the  youngest  son.  Barton,  and  he  was  appointed  the  sole 
executor. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  dates  are  important ;  that  is  the  will  which 
I  apprehend  to  be  the  one  now  operative.  There  is  a  subsequent 
codicil  which  does  not  materially  affect  it ;  but  the  will  under  which 
the  whole  of  the  unsettled  property  is  left  to  Barton  Panton,  is  dated 
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US  far  back  as  the  month  of  April,  1831  ;  and  he  appointed  him  to 
be  executor  under  it. 

Gentlemen,  shortly  under  the  execution  of  that  will,  I  believe  in 
the  month  of  July,  1832. 

A  Juror. — Does  he  revoke  all  former  wills  and  codicils  ? 

Sir  William  Follett. — No ;  he  does  not  revoke  that  part  which 
relates  to  the  unsettled  property  and  personalty.  The  settled  pro- 
perty remains  as  it  stood,  so  that  if  the  daughters  of  the  elder 
son  had  died,  Barton  Panton  would  have  taken  under  the  will  of 
1828  ;  but  he  revokes  that  part  which  relates  to  the  unsettled  pro- 
perty, and  gives  it  to  Barton. 

I  ought  to  have  stated  too,  gentlemen,  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  testator's  property ;  one  of  his  sons,  Thomas,  died, 
and  without  issue;  and  with  respect  to  the  other  son,  Paul  Griffith, 
the  testator  and  he  were  not  on  good  terms ;  and,  I  believe,  were  not 
down  to  the  timd  of  the  death  of  the  testator.  Barton  was  the  son 
living  with  him,  and  the  only  son  in  whose  favour  he  at  that  time 
made  any  favourable  disposition. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Barton  Parton  married  in  the  year  1832.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  a  solicitor,  I  believe, 
in  Carnarvon.  He  married,  I  think,  in  the  month  of  July,  1832 ; 
and  at  the  time  he  contracted  that  marriage,  Mr.  Panton,  the  father, 
stipulated  that  he  and  his  wife  should  continue  to  reside  with  him 
at  the  mansion-house  at  Plasgwyn;  and  after  the  marriage  they  did 
reside  with  him.  They  resided  there  occasionally  and  continually 
down  to  the  death  of  the  testator,  in  the  month  of  May,  1837. 
There  was  one  daughter  of  that  marriage  who  also  resided  with  the 
testator.  I  don*t  know  that  any  dispute  will  arise  on  this  part  of 
the  case  at  all.  I  believe  they  were  on  the  most  amicable  terms. 
Mr.  Panton  had  a  great  affection  for  his  grand-child,  and  for  his  son, 
and  for  his  son*s  wife;  and  they  continued  living  with  him  down  to 
his  death. 

There  was  a  codicil  executed  on  the  29th  of  May,  1833,  and  the 
effect  of  that  codicil  was  to  reduce  the  legacy  of  400/.  which  he  had 
left  to  Mrs.  Williams,  the  wife  of  the  prisoner,  from  400/.  to  200/. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  these  are  the  only  genuine  tes- 
tamentary documents  of  the  testator.  The  last  codicil  was  dated 
the  29th  May,  1833,  which  confirms  the  will,  and  merely  reduced 
the  l^acy  to  Mrs.  Williams.  The  original  will  of  the  5th  No- 
vember, 1828,  stood,  except  so  far  as  it  was  altered  by  the  codicil 
of  April,  1831;  and  by  that  codicil  the  unsettled  property  and  per- 
sonalty was  left  to  Barton  Panton,  who  was  appointed  the  testa- 
tor's sole  executor.  No  settlement  was  made  on  the  marriagpe  of 
Barton;  but,  under  the  will,  which  was  known  to  the  family  of 
Mrs.  Barton  Panton,  Mr.  Barton  Panton  would  have  taken  this 
property. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  last  codicil  was  in  the  year  1833.  Mr. 
Barton  Panton  was^  aware,  and  had  been  told  by  the  testator,  and  so 
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were  his  wife's  family,  that  he,  the  testator,  had  made  this  bequest 
in  Barton's  favour;  and  from  that  time  down  to  the  hour  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  May,  1837,  nothing  ever  ocoarred  of  any  sort 
or  kind;  no  quarrel  took  place;  no  intimation  was  given;  nothing 
whatever  happened  to  lead  any  body  to  soppose  the  testator  had  in 
any  way  altered  his  dispoaition.  Barton  continved  to  live  with  him ; 
he  lived  with  him  on  his  usual  terms  of  affection;  his  wife  oontinued 
to  live  with  him;  she  continued  to  live  with  him  on  their  nsiial 
terms  of  affection.  He  was  particulaiiy  affectionate  to  his  grand* 
child.  They  were  with  him  down  to  his  dying  moment;  attended 
to  him  at  his  dying  moment;  and  nothing  ever  was  said  to  indicmie 
the  slightest  intention  of  altering  the  manner  of  leaving  his  pro- 
perty. 

But,  gentlemen,  very  shortly  before  his  death,  in  May  1837,  he 
apoke  of  the  will ;  he  alkided  to  die  will ;  he  delivered  the  will  to 
Barton  Panton.  He  at  that  time  entertained  the  salne  teatamestary 
disposition  to  Barton,  as  he  did  at  the  time  of  executing  the  will. 
On  the  ^th  of  May,  in  the  year  1837,  he  delivered  to  Mr.  Barton 
Panton,  the  son,  certain  stock  receipts,  whieh  were  at  that  tune 
in  his  house,  amounting  to  between  nine  and  twenty  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  He  gave  him  the  key  of  the  library.  He  told 
him  where  the  stock  receipts  were  in  the  Library,  and  he  said  those 
are  the  stock  receipts. 

A  /«ror.— The  4th  of  May,  1837. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Yes. 

Sir  William  Follett.— The  4th of  May,  1837,  very  shortly  before 
his  death.  He  at  that  time  had  told  him  the  whole  of  the  property 
should  be  his.  He  sent  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  with  whom  hie 
will  was  deposited,  for  his  will — and,  gentlemen,  the  dates  here  will, 
I  think,  from  the  document  which  existed  at  the  time,  be  put  beyond 
all  doubt.  He  sent  a  person,  by  the  name  of  Bettiss,  who  was  in 
the  house  at  the  time  the  conversation  took  place  between  him  and 
Barton  Panton,  his  son,  with  respect  to  Bartends  having  the  whole 
of  the  property  after  bis  death.  He  desired  Mr.  Bettiss  to  go  to 
Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  for  a  parcel  he  had  left  with  him.  Mr. 
Bettiss  went  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  and  asked  him  for  the 
parcel ;  and  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  stated  that  he  did  not  know^nt 
the  parcel  was,  which  Mr.  Panton  wanted ;  and  I  mention  this  for 
the  sake  of' the  dates,  and  the  correspondence  will  fix  diem. 

Gendemen,  Mr.  Bettiss  returned  to  Plasgwyn  on  the  8th  of 
May.  He  then  saw  the  testator  again,  and  told  him  Mr.  Rumsey 
Williams  had  said  he  did  not  know  what  parcel  it  was  he  wanted ; 
whereupon  die  testator  said — it  is  my  will,  Mr.  Williams  has  it. 
Mr.  Bettiss  went  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  again,  to  say  it  was  his 
will  he  wanted.  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  himself  brought  the  will, 
on  the  12th  of  May;  and  or  the  12th  of  May  Mr.  Jones  Panton 
delivered  it  to  his  son  Barton.  That  was  on  the  12th  of  May,  and 
the  testator  died  on  the  26th  of  May  ;  and  there  had  been  a  conver- 
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sation  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  May,  in  tho  presence  of  Mr.  BettiM, 
between  the  testator  and  Mr.  Barton  Panton ;  in  which  Mr.  Jones 
Panton,  after  he  had  given  the  key  of  the  library,  and  he  had  got 
the  stock  receipts,  stated  that  after  his  death  every  part  of  the  pro- 
perty wonld  be  his ;  but  the  will  was  delivered  on  the  12th.  On  the 
13th  of  May,  the  testator,  who  had  been  for  some  time  ailing,  became 
worse.  I  don*t  know,  but  I  believe,  from  the  13th  of  May  he  never 
left  his  house,  and  he  died  on  the  26th  of  May. 

Gentlemen,  I  rtated  before,  that  in  his  last  illness  he  was  at- 
tended by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  Panton,  he  received  his  medicine 
from  them,  he  reftised  to  receive  it  from  any  body  else,  and  there 
was  the  same  sffection  flowing  from  him  to  them  to  the  last. 

Well  then;  Mr.  Barton  Panton  knowing  that  he  was  the  executor, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  property  was  left  to  him,  took  upon  him- 
self, of  course,  the  management  of  the  funeral  and  of  the  affairs. 
He  sent  notice  of  the  funeral  to  the  relations,  and  amongst  the 
others  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  who  had  married  the  sister.  He 
appointed  the  funeral  to  take  place  on  the  2nd  of  June.  Notice  of 
it  was  sent  to  the  prisoner,  and  to  every  one  of  the  family.  The 
parties  assembled  at  the  funeral,  but  the  prisoner  was  not  there. 
They  were  proceeding  to  the  church,  and  after  the  procession  had 
left  tiie  house,  the  prisoner  came  there  for  the  purpose,  I  presume 
of  joining  the  funeral.  He  did  join  it  then.  He  weet  to  the  church 
with  it.  After  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  relatives  returned  to  the 
mansion-house  for  the  purpose,  as  I  believe  is  the  invariable  prac- 
tice, of  then  having  the  will  of  the  deceased  read.  They  went  back 
to  tiie  house  of  the  testator,  but  the  prisoner  was  not  there.  After 
the  funeral,  the  prisoner,  without  taking  leave  of  any  one,  left  the 
place,  and  did  not  come  into  the  house  at  all.  The  consequence  of 
that  was,  that  it  was  thought  right  not  to  read  the  will ;  and  the  will 
was  not  then  read. 

But  certain  circumstances  took  place,  gentlemen,  with  respect  to 
the  reading  of  it,  which  are  most  important  for  your  consideration. 
A  day  or  two  afterwards,  namely,  on  the  Monday  following,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  his  brother,  came  to  the  house.  They  came 
to  the  house  in  their  carriage.  They  spoke  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton ; 
they  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say,  and  the  prosecutor  told  them 
he  was  then  busy  in  looking  over  the  testator's  papers,  and  they 
left  the  honse  again  without  saying  more.  But,  in  the  course  of 
that  day,  Mr.  Barton  Panton  received,  from  the  prisoner,  a  note, 
which  I  will  now  rMi  to  you,  *^The  rain  made  me  to  turn  back  to 
Rhiwlas.  Will  you  appoint  a  day  for  us  to  meet,  and  Mr.  Bulkeley 
Williams  can  be  sent  for?  Can  you  appoint  to-morrow,  Tuesday 
morning,  and  say  the  hour,  as  I  want  to  leave  the  country."  That 
was  the  first  notice.  He  tlien,  afterwards,  received  a  second  in 
these  terms :  ''  The  illness  of  your  sister  takes  me  out  of  the  coon- 
try  ;  and  you  have  refused,  on  two  or  three  appUcations,  a  meeting 
of  those  interested    in  the  settlement  of  yours  and  her  affairs. 
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I  think  it,  in  consequence,  necessary  to  give  you  notice,  tliat  yoa 
shall  not  prove  any  will  without  it*s  being  first  shewn ;  and  I  shall 
enter  a  caveat  accordingly. 

A  Juror. — What's  the  date  of  that  note? 

Sir  William  Follett. — That  letter,  sir,  is  not  dated,  but  it  most 
have  been  written  some  time  before  the  6th  of  June,  because  the 
subsequent  letter  which  I  have  from  him  is  dated  the  6th  of  June. 
Now,  I  shall  read  this  letter  also ;  the  letter  of  the  6th  of  June, 
before  I  state  the  circumstances  under  which  the  prisoner  now  pro- 
fesses he  was  placed.  The  letter,  which  I  have  just  read,  stated, 
you  shall  not  prove  any  will  without  it's  being  first  shewn,  and  I 
shall  enter  a  caveat  accordingly.  An  answer  was  sent,  stating  that 
the  prisoner  might  do  as  he  liked :  and,  on  the  6th  of  June,  be 
writes  a  letter — "  Sir,  by  my  message  to  you,  requesting  yoa  to 
appoint  a  day  to  represent  your  father's  affairs.  I  had  no  wish  to 
occasion  any  angry  feelings;  naturally  I  would  be  anxious  to  have 
had  that  day  appointed  before  I  left  the  country,  and  your  last  note 
puts  it  off  for  a  few  days  longer,  which  will  prevent  my  attending 
the  meeting.  I  do  not  consider  this  acting  very  fairly  towards  yoar 
sister ;  and  I  think  that  your  father-in-law  will  tell  you  the  same  ; 
and  will  also  tell  you  that  I  cannot  allow  your  poor  father's  will,  to 
which  you  allude  in  your  note  of  yesterday,  to  be  proved  without  its 
being  even  shewn  to  the  family." 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  ought  perhaps  to  state  to  you,  that  at  the 
time  these  letters  were  written,  according  to  what  has  since  taken 
place,  the  prisoner  professed  that  he  was  in  the  possession  of  a  will 
executed  by  the  testator,  appointing  him  his  sole  executor,  and 
leaving  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  wife. 

A  Juror, — Was  that  mentioned  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  ? 
Sir  William  Follett, — No  sir ;  oh  no  sir,  it  was  not  mentioned  ; 
and  it  is  for  that  reason,  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  these  letters. 
You  see  be  says,  you  are  not  to  prove  your  father's  will  without  it's 
being  previously  shewn  to  the  family.  I  am  mentioning  that  though 
he  wrote  these  letters  without  the  slightest  reference  to  it,  what  he 
is  now  doing  is  to  prove  a  will,  which  he  says  he  had  then  in  his 
possession,  appointing  him  sole  executor,  and  leaving  the  whole  of 
the  property  to  his  wife.  I  also  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  here,  that 
that  will,  or  at  least  a  codicil  to  it,  confirming  that  testamentary 
disposition,  professes  to  be  dated  as  late  as  the  7th  of  May,  1837; 
a  very  few  days  before  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  when  it  is 
hardly  possible  theie  could  have  been  any  revoAition;  and  yet,  with 
that  document  which  he  professes  to  have  been  in  his  possession, 
under  which  he  was  appointed  the  sole  executor,  and  his  wife  made 
legatee  of  the  whole  of  the  property,  this  is  the  conduct  he  pursues 
towards  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  who  was  acting  as  the  executor  at  that 
time  ;  and  these  are  the  letters  he  wrote,  statuig  the  will  is  not  to 
be  proved  without  being  first  shewn  to  the  family. 
Gentlemen,  he  goes  on  to  say  in  this  letter  *'  Mr.  Boggie"  who 
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is  an  attorney  I  understand,  ''during  our  absence  will  represent 
your  sister  and  myself,  and  he  being  an  honourable  man,  wiii  do 
everything  that  is  just  for  all  parties ;  and  in  respect  to  the  caveat, 
I  did  call  on'  Mr.  Boggie  yesterday,  at  Beaumaris,  after  the 
receipt  of  your  note,  that  you  did  not  mind  the  threat  of  it,  and 
desired  him  to  enter  it  accordingly.  However,  appoint  an  eariy  day, 
and  after  hearing  from  Mr.  Boggie,  I  will  tell  him  what  to  do,  and 
we  will  endeavour  amicably  to  carry  into  effect  yonr  poor  father's 
intentions,  for  whom  I  had  a  great  regard,  and  he  had  also  for  your 
sister  and  myself." 

Grentlemen,  that  is  a  letter  certainly  which  will  require  the 
deepest  consideration  on  your  part,  when  you  come  to  reflect  that  it 
was  written  to  a  person  who  was  acting  as  executor,  and  claiming 
to  be  residuary  legatee  under  that  will ;  when  he  the  prisoner  now 
professes  to  have  had  in  his  hand  a  testamentary  paper,  dated  as 
late  as  the  7th  of  May,  appointing  him  executor,  and  leaving  his 
wife  the  whole  of  the  testator's  property. 

A  Juror, — We  understand  he  admitted  that  while  he  was  writing 
these  notes. 

Sir  William  FolUtt. — I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  game  Juror. — We  understaml  he  admitted  that  while  he  was 
writing  these  notes. 

:^r  William  Follett.-  Oh  no,  Sir. 

Mr,  Baron  ParA«.— (Addressing  the  jury),  you  had  better  wait 
till  you  bear  the  whole  statement  without  asking  questions  ?  Hear 
the  whole  statement  and  the  evidence. 

Sir  William  Follett, — I  am  obliged  to  the  gentlemen  for  setting 
me  right ;  I  may  not  have  expressed  myself  intelligibly,  and  it  is 
important  I  should  be  understood.  What  I  say,  gentlemen,  is,  that  it 
occurs  since  that  the  prisoner  now  professes  he  was  at  that  time  in 
possession  of  these  documents;  but  the  language  housed,  and  the 
conduct  he  pursued  towards  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  are,  1  think  you 
will  say,  perfectly  inconsistent  with  his  belief  in  the  genuineness 
of  any  such  documents.  He  never  stated  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton 
he  had  any  such  will ;  he  never  told  him  he  was  appointed  execu- 
tor ;  he  never  told  him  his  wife  was  appointed  residuary  leg^atee ; 
he  never  told  him  any  of  the  circumstances;  but  allowed  Mr. 
Barton  Panton  to  go  on  in  the  management  of  the  property.  Mr. 
Barton  Panton  proved  the  will ;  the  prisoner  entered  the  caveat, 
and  he  said  nothing  of  his  own  will.  On  the  26th  of  July,  Mr. 
Barton  Panton  had  advertised  the  whole  of  the  property  for  sale  ; 
they  were  about  to  sell  it;  and  on  the  26th  of  July,  notice  was  given 
by  a  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Bangor,  who  was  acting  as  the  prisoner's 
solicitor,  that  he  (the  prisoner)  was  claiming  under  a  will  of  a  sub- 
sequent date.  That  was  the  first  intimation  which  he  received  of  it, 
and  which  was  on  the  26th  of  July,  1837:  that  is,  Mr.  Barton  Pan< 
ton,  the  executor,  received  no  information  from  the  prisoner,  that  he 
claimed  under  any  subsequent  will,  until  the  expiration  of  two 
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months  after  the  death  of  the  deceased.  I  donl  mean  to  saj  the 
prisoner  had  not  proceeded  with  these  documents ;  the  prisoner  had 
proceeded  with  them,  because  hin  affidavit  on  which  he  attempted  to 
give  these  documents  in  proof,  is  dated  on  the  1 9th  day  of  Jolj :  that  is 
the  affidavit  on  which  he  attempted  to  prove  those  docoments  wliich 
he  took  to  Doctor's  Commons,  and  endeavoofed  to  get  proved,  and 
which  I  am  now  going  to  call  your  attention  to. 

Now,  gentlemen,  those  documents  are  certainly  very  extraordinary, 
not  only  in  the  language  of  them,  but  still  more  extraordinary  froam 
certain  facts  which  I  will  state  to  you.  The  prisoner  prodooed,  or 
professed  to  produce,  three  tesatmentary  papers :  one  dated  the  6th 
of  November,  1834,  another  dated  the  15th  of  October  1836,  and 
another  dated  the  7th  of  May,  1837,  a  very  few  days  before  the 
death  of  the  testator. 

A  Juror. — My  Loid,  may  I  be  excused  for  a  moment. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Yes,  certainly. 

[The  Juror  retired,  and  returned  in  two  or  three  minutes.] 

Sir  William  FolletL — Gentlemen,  1  was  stating  to  you  die  do- 
cuments which  the  prisoner  had  produced  and  attempted  to  ^et 
proved ;  but  probably  I  ought  to  have  stated  to  you,  as  a  part  of  the 
history  of  this  transaction,  that  after  the  letter  of  the  6th  of  June, 
which  I  read  to  you,  in  which  he  stated  that  Mr.  Boggio  would  act 
for  him,  Mr.  Barton  Panton  the  executor,  appointed  the  9th  of 
June  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  will-^tho  9th  of  June.  The  pri- 
soner did  not  attend  on  the  9th  of  June;  nor  did  Mr.  Boggie  for  him, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  will  was  read  on  the  9th  of  Juae 
by  Mr.  Williams — ^by  Mr  Robert  Williams ;  and  during  that  daj  a 
letter  was  received  from  the  brother  of  the  prisoner,  stating  that  he 
was  requested,  ''  I  am  requested  to  say  that  my  brother's  departure 
from  the  country  prevents  his  attending,  but  he  desired  me,  in  caoe 
Mr.  Boggie  was  engaged,  to  look  at  your  poor  father's  will.  If 
you  will  send  Mr.  Brereton  with  it  to  Rhivriaa,  or,  if  you  wish  it 
particularly,  I  will  come  to  Plasgwyn." 

It  was  thought  right  not  to  send  the  will,  and  it  was  not  seat; 
but  Mr.  Gethin  Williams,  the  brother  of  the  prisoner  did  come  fer 
the  purpose  of  looking  at  it.  He  took  the  dates  of  all  the  testa- 
mentary papers,  and  asked  how  much  would  be  left  to  the  prisoners 
wife :  and  he  then  went  away.  The  dates  of  all  the  papers  which 
were  read  on  the  9th  of  June,  were  taken  by  the  brother  of  the  pri- 
s<Hier  on  that  day. 

Now,  gentlemen,  those  documents  which  the  prisoner  attempted 
to  prove,  professed  to  bear  date  one  the  6th  of  November,  1834» 
another  the  1.5th  of  October,  1836,  and  the  other  the  7th  of  May, 
1837 ;  but  though  there  are  only  three  testamentary  papers,  there 
are  a  great  many  documents  produced.  The  will  of  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, 1834,  is  professed  to  be  executed  in  duplicate :  that  is, 
there  are  two  copies  of  it,  both  professing  to  be  executed  by  the  tes* 
tator.     What  seems  to  be  somewhat  extraordinary  in   this  transac- 
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tioB  is,  that  both  of  them  are  in  the  custody  of  the  prisoner ;  ail  the 
docaments  which  1  am  now  going  to  state  to  you,  were  all  in  the 
castody  of  the  prisoner;  ail  prodooed  by  him  ;  none  of  them  in  the 
coslody  of  the  testator. 

The  first  will  professes  to  be  executed  in  duplicate.  Well,  now,  the 
will  itself,  or  the  dispositions  of  the  will,  are  extraordinary,  under 
the  ctrcmttstences.  He  first  of  all  g^ves  and  bequeaths  all  the  raes-^ 
suage  and  heredttaments  of  Plasgwyn  mansion,  and  the  domains 
wherever  situated,  lying  and  being  in  North  Wales,  to  Paul  Griffith 
PanbNfr,  and  his  heirs  for  erer,  he,  or  they,  taking  the  name  and 
armr  of  Ptttton  :  secondly  h»  gives  all  his  messuages,  tenemental 
Uuids,  and  hereditaments,  wlieresoeTer  situate,  in  the  several  coen- 
ties  of  Denbigh  and  Merioneth,  in  North  Wales,  unto  his  son 
William  Barton  Panton,  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  thirdly,  he  gives 
to  his  eldest  daughter,  Martha  Hamilton,  and  unto  his  youngest 
daughter,  LAuretta  Maria  Williams,  and  to  hie  grand  children,  the 
children  of  his  second  daughter,  Jane  Elizabeth,  deceased,  and  theif 
repotive  heirs  for  ever,  all  the  rents  and  profits  of  all  his  messuages, 
teaements,  lands,  mines,  and  hereditamenta,  wherever  situate  in  the 
county  of  Flint,  in  North  Wales/* 

Now  all  these  divises,  gentlemen,  which  I  have  now  read  to  you, 
are  deviaes  of  the  lands  which  were  settled  by  the  deed  of  1823; 
and  over  which  the  testator  had  no  power  whatever.  This  part  of 
the  testamentary  disposition  was  whoUy  inoperative ;  it  could  not 
affect  those  lands,  because  those  lands  were  settled  by  the  deed  of 
1823.  But  then  comes  apart  of  this  document  which,  if  genuine, 
would  operate;  and  this  document  then  professes  to  give  to  his 
daughter — he  gives  the  residue  of  his  real  and  personal  estate  to  his 
daughter,  Lauretta  Maria  Williams,  all  and  singular  hia  messuage 
and  hereditaments  not  before  devised,  which  would  comprise  alibis 
lands  not  in  the  setdement  of  1823;  ^^and  all  my  personal  pro- 
perty of  which  I  may  be  possessed  o£,  or  entitled  to  at  the  time  of 
my  decease,  to  have  and  to  hold  unto  her,  her  heirs,  executors,  and 
a^inistrators,  for  ever :  lastly,  I  do  hereby  constitute  and  ap^ 
point  my  son  in  law,  Thomas  Williams,  her  husband  my  sole 
executor." 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  must  beg  your  attention  for  a  moment  parti- 
cularly to  the  effect  of  this  will.  As  far  as  regards  the  devises  of 
the  property,  which  professes  to  be  given  to  his  two  sons  and 
daughter,  the  real  property,  it  was  inoperative ;  the  settlement  of 
1823  would  have  prevented  it  operating;  but  then  he  devises  and 
bequeaths  the  whole  of  his  prc^rty  which  is  unsettled  to  Mrs. 
Williams,  and  appoints  the  prisoner  his  executor ;  and  the  effect  of 
this  is  to  revoke  all  the  prior  wills  with  respect  to  the  settled  and 
unsettled  property ;  not  only  to  revoke  the  will  which  gives  a  part 
of  the  property  to  Barton  Panton,  but  that  part  which  relates  to 
the  property  which  was  to  go  as  heirlooms  with  the  mansion,  and 
the  whole  of  the  unsettled  property,  and  the  whole  of  the  personalty 
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is  given  to  Mrs.  Williams  ;  and  the  prisoner,  ^Mr.  Williuns,  is  ap- 
pointed sole  executor.  That  will  is  dated  the  6th  of  November,  183^. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  ought  to  state  the  effect  of  these  papers,  before 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  suspicious  circumstances  that  appear 
upon  them. 

The  next  is  dated  the  I5th  of  October,  1836.     Now  what  degree 
of  knowledge  Mr.  Williams  had — for  I  should  state  to  you  that  ttua 
will,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  prisoner;  that 
is  not  disputed  nor  denied — now.  what  knowledge  the  prisoner  had 
of  the  settlement  of  1823,  at  the  time  when  this  first  will  was  pre- 
pared, I  don't  know  ;  but  when  the  codicil  of  1836  was  prepared,  he 
seems  at  all  events  to  have  beem  aware  that  a  settlement  had  been 
executed  :  and  this  codicil  of  the  15th  of  October,   1836,  is  af  a 
very  peculiar  form.     It  appears  to  have  had  no  object  except  to  con* 
firm  the  disposition  in  favour  of  the  prisoner's  wife  ;  and  the  eflfect 
of  it  would  be  this : — supposing  he  had  produced  a  document  of  1834, 
and  there  had  been  any  will  of  the  testator  after  that  date,  that 
would  have  revoked  that  will  of  1834  ;  but  the  effect  of  this  codicil 
of  1336,  would  be  again  to  set  up  the  will  of  1834.     At  the  time 
these  documents  were  executed  I  am  of  course  not  able  to  tell  yoa  ; 
1  cannot  tell  you  the  time  ;  it  will  be  for  you,  when  I  state  a  part  of 
the  circumstances,  to  form  your  own  judgment  upon,  and  to  draw 
your  own  inference  from  them.     But  this  is  a  codicil,  a  very  extra- 
ordinary codicil,  ''  to  be  added  to,  and  taken  as  part  of  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  me,  Jones  Panton,  which  bears  date  on  or  aboot 
the  6th  day  of  November,  1834,  whereby  1  gave,  devised,  and  he- 
qeathed  the  several  hereditaments  in  manner  therein  particularly 
mentioned,  and  it  was  then  my  intention  to  apply  to  a  court  c^ 
justice  or  equity,  to  set  aside  the  marriage  settlement  made  previous 
to  the  marriage  of  my  eldest  son,  Jones  Panton.    I  do  hereby  ratify 
and  confirm  the  said  will,  and  it  is  my  will  and  intention  that  no 
demise  or  any  thing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  or  construed 
to  vary  or  alter  in  any  manner  whatsoever  the  bequest  or  disposal 
of  my  personal  property  as  therein  contained ;  and  I  further  ratify 
and  confirm,  as  in  and  by  the  said  will,  all  and  singular  my  lease- 
hold estates,  stock  or  funded  or  otherwise  invested  property,  money, 
household  furniture,  plate,  linen,  china,  books,  or  library  pictures, 
farming  stock,  and  all  and  singular  the  personal  property  of  which 
I  may  be  possessed  of,  or  entitled  to,  at  the  time  of  my  decease, 
or  over  which  I  have  a  disposing  power,  unto  my  youngest  daughter 
Lauretta  Maria  Williams,  her  executors  and  administrators  for  ever, 
and  1  also  hereby  confirm  my  son-in-law  Thomas  Williams,  my 
Executor." 

Now,  1  can  conceive  no  effect  or  object  of  this  document  but  this, 
that  some  suggestion  might  have  occurred  to  the  framer  of  it,  that 
inasmuch  as  tiie  former  will  had  devised  property  settled,  that  might 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  its  operation  on  property  which  was 
not  settled,  therefore  this  codicil  is  to  have  no  effect  but  to  confirm 
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the  dlsfMBitien  of  the  personal  property,  and  to  appoint  the  prisoner 
executor.     That  is  in  J  836. 

Well,  now,  the  last  document,  a  very  extraordinary  one  also,  of 
the  7th  of  May,  1837,  is  in  these  words.  Now  it  appears  also  to 
hare  had  the  object  of  setting  up  the  former  will  and  little  else.  *^  A 
codicil  to  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  Jones  Panton,  of  Plas- 
gwyn,  in  the  county  of  Anglesey,  esquire,  and  which  I  direct  to  be 
taken  as  part  of  the  said  will  and  testament,  bearing  date  the  6th 
day  of  November,  1834.  I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  the  sum 
of  twemy  pounds  to  my  upper  housemaid,  Jane  Thomas,  to  be  paid 
her  by  my  executor,  before  her  leaving  Plasgwyn ;  and  I  do  hereby 
ix>nfi]iD  the  said  last  mentioned  will  and  testament,  in  witness 
whereof  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this  7th  day  of  May,  in 
the  year  1837." 

Now  that  codicil  of  the  7th  of  May^  1837,  if  it  were  a  genuine 
instrument,  ^ould  be  the  last  testamentary  disposition  of  the 
deceased,  and  would  set  up  the  will  of  the  6th  of  November,  1834. 

Well,  DOW,  there  are  several  other  documents  here,  but  I  will  now 
state  to  you  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  documents,  as  to  the 
paper  upon  which  they  are  written.  They  are  written  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  prisoner.  Every  word  of  the  will,  every  word  of  k 
is  in  the  ha^d-writing  of  the  prisoner ;  and  the  attesting  clause,  with 
the  exception  of  the  testator's  sigpiature,  is  in  the  hand-writing  of 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Of  course,  gentlemen,  we  are  not  now  de- 
acribi^  a  question  that  may  arise  at  another  time,  with  respect  to  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  a  person,  who  was  the  object  of  a  testa- 
mentary disposition  being  the  drawer  of  the  instrument.  That  may 
or  may  not  be  proper ;  but  the  question  with  you  is,  whether  the 
prisoner  was  not  guilty  of  a  much  graver  offence,  namely,  of  utter- 
ing a  document  which  he  knew  was  not  a  genuine  document  at  all  ? 

The  will  is  in  his  hand-writing.  The  signature  is  said  to  be,  and 
I^lieve  is,  the  signature  of  the  testator ;  but,  gentleman,  a  forgery 
may  be  committed,  although  the  name  of  the  party  is  in  his  own 
haiid- writing  j|because,  if  the  name  of  a  party  is  put  upon  paper,  and 
put  with  one  llbject  or  one  intent,  and  over  that  name  other  docu- 
ments or  other  ^ings  are  written,  so  as  to  make  the  name  appear 
to  be  authentioating  what  is  so  written  on  the  paper,  that*s  a  forgery ; 
and  the  question  you  will  have  to  4ttermine  is,  whether  the  prisoner, 
in  this  case,  has  not  been  guilty  of  that  species  of  forgery. 

Now,  upon  looking  at  this  paper  minutely ,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
you  should  look  at  these  documents  most  minutely,  and  in  any  way 
my  lord  may  think  best,  for  your  narrowly  examining  them,  because 
I  doubt,  whether  sitting  in  that  box,  will  enable  you  to  do  it,  and 
it  may  be  that  you  should  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  them 
as  (I  believe  the  gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury  had,)  these  documents 
appear  to  be  written  over  something  that  has  been  rubbed  out. 
The  paper  is  not  clean  paper  upon  which  a  party  would  write  a 
4locument  of  this  solemn  form.     And  I  should  observe  that  there  are 
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ten  {mpers  produced  upon  tikis  occasion,  all  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
roborating and  setting  up  this  will ;  and  the  whole  of  the  ten  papers 
are  written  over  something  which  has  been  rubbed  out.  You  can 
discover,  and  I  will  call  before  ^lou  witnesses,  engravers  and  persons 
acquainted  with  the  sort  of  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  discuanoa 
here,  who  will  show  you  that  you  can  make  out  upon  those  papers, 
now,  various  words ;  and  those  words  will,  I  think,  enable  you  to  < 
form  a  tolerably  just  conclusion  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  papers  were  written.  What  is  written  upon  them,  is  written, 
apparently,  in  pencil  rubbed  out,  but  you  can  read  the  words  ^*  Map,*' 
**  Bishopgate  street,"  *'  Castle  street.*'  There  'are  then  lines, 
double  lines  drawn  ;  you  have  then  the  words  ''  Cavendish," 
'"  ground  plot,"  *'  vacant  plot,"  ''  No  23,"  and  so  on,  upon  it.  Oa 
the  other  side,  there  being  a  division,  you  have  again  the  ftame 
"  plot,"  I  think,  "  vacant  ground,"  "  Castle  street."  And  yon 
will  find  that  all  these  papers  have  been  written  in  the  same  way, 
either  upon  obliterated  maps  and  plans,  with  the  names  of  those 
streets,  or  upon  obliterated  agreements  relating  to  the  demising  or 
letting  of  the  property ;  namely,  property  in  Bishopsgate  street, 
property  in  Cursitor  street,  and  in  some  other  places  in  the  city  of 
London,  all  of  them. 

Well  now,  gentlemen,  we  must  see  to  what  this  rehites ;  and  it 
appears  upon  enquiring,  that  the  testator,  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  pos- 
sessed, as  a  part  of  his  property,  lands  and  houses  in  the  city  of 
London :  that  he,  under  the  will  I  believe,  of  a  Mrs.  Matthews,  of 
Colchester,  was  entitled  jointly,  with  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Hurlock,  to  houses  in  Bishopsgate  street,  in  Castle  stre^  and  to 
houses  in  places  which  answer  the  description  of  what  is  written  on 
these  papers.  They  were  tenants  in  common  of  that  property.  It 
was  at  one  time  managed  on  behalf  of  the  testator,  and  latterly  by 
the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  was  in  the  habit  of  acting,  as  ficir  as  Mr. 
Panton *s  interest  was  concerned  in  respect  of  that  property.  Mr. 
Panton  and  Mr.  Hurlock  continued  to  hold  it  for  some  time  jointly, 
but  they  ultimately  agreed  to  divide  it.  An  agreement  was  come  to 
that  a  partition  should  take  place,  and  that  certain  of  the  houses 
should  be  given  in  that  partition  to  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  the  testator, 
and  that  certain  of  the  houses  should  be  given  in  that  partition  to 
Mr.  Hurlock,  of  this  joint  propeily. 

Gentlemen,  that  agreement  was  entered  into  in  the  month  of  May, 
1834,  and,  I  believe,  that  amongst  the  papers  of  the  prisoner,  has 
been  found  the  draft  of  the  agreement  for  that  partition,  dated  the 
3l8t  of  May,  1834 :  dated,  I  believe,  the  31st  of  May,  1834.  The 
partition  was  ultimately  carried  into  effect,  but  not  till  the  6th  of 
November,  1834  ;  and,  upon  the  6th  of  November,  1834,  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  put  his  name,  as  a  witness,  to  a  deed  for  carrying 
that  partition  into  effect. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  remarkable  date  in  the  history  of  this  trans- 
action ;  because  the  6th  of  November,  1834,  is  the  date  which  is 
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affixed  to  the  will.  And,  gentlemeD,  there  appears  to  be  also 
another  extraordinary  date  here  :  amongst  the  documents  which 
the  prisoner  has  produced,  for  the  purpose  of  corroborating  these 
instruments,  for  I  can  conceive  no  other  reason  for  producing  them, 
1  find  this  document : — ''  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  seal,  this  3l8t  day  of  May,  1834.  Signed,  sealed,  published, 
and  declared  by  the  said  Jones  Panton  as  and  for  his  last  will  and 
testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who  in  his  presence,  at  his  request, 
and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our 
names  as  witnesses. 

'*  E.  Evans, 
"  Ann  Williams, 
"  J.  WiUiams." 

That  is  the  same  attesting  witness :  it  is  signed  Jones  Panton, 
and  it  is  produced  by  the  prisoner,  for  the  purpose  of  corroborating 
these  documents. 

Gentlemen,  he  produces  also  certain  '^  Instructions,"  said  to  be  in 
the  kand-writing  of  Mr.  Jones  Panton^  in  pencil,  and  copied  by 
liimself  in  ink,  which  I  will  read  to  you,  and  which  he  states  to  be 
*'  Instructions,"  for  a  will,  on  the  3 1st  of  May,  1834.  Now,  I  am 
told  that  the  fact  is,  and  I  will  enquire  particularly  how  the  fact  is, 
and  not  state  a  fact  incorrectly  to  you,  if  I  know  it,  that  amongst 
the  papers  found  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner,  is  an  agreement 
for  the  partition  of  this  joint  property,  of  the  date  of  the  31st  of 
May,  1834.  Now  these  dates  are  very  extraordinary.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary, that  the  will  should  be  dated  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1834,  and  that  the  deed  of  partition  should  be  dated  the  6th  of 
November,  1834.  It  is  extraordinary  that  this  document  should  be 
dated  on  the  31st  of  May,  1834,  and  that  the  agreement  for  the 
partition  should  be  dated  on  that  31st  of  May,  1834  ! 

Well,  bat,  gentlemen,  I  must  ask  you  to  take  these  documents 
into  your  hands,  and  see  whether  you  are  satisfied  or  not,  that  they 
are  written  upon  those  obliterated  maps  :  because  if  they  are,  or 
upon  those  obliterated  agreements,  and  the  signature  of  Mr.  Jones 
Panton  was  obtained  from  him  to  those  maps  or  agreements,  for  the 
purpose  of  stating  his  approval  of  them,  as  the  basis  of  the  partition, 
and  the  will  has  been  written  by  the  prisoner  over  and  upon  them ; 
that  is  a  forgery,  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  forged  the  name  of  the 
testator. 

Now,  gentlemen,  these  documents  which  have  been  produced, 
appear  to  me  not  to  have  the  effect  the  prisoner,  I  presume,  in- 
tended them  to  have ;  namely,  to  corroborate  the  authenticity  of  his 
case.  I  find,  added  to  the  duplicates,  and  in  addition  to  the  codicil, 
I.  find  this :  '*  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen  ;  I,  Jones  Panton,  of  Plas- 
g-wyn,"  and  so  on,  reciting  over  again  in  words,  the  will  of  the  6th 
of  November,  1834,  which  was  already  executed  in  duplicate,  or 
professed  to  be  so,  and  of  which  there  are  iwo  copies.  You  then 
find  the  third  the  same ;  and,  at  the  bottom  is  written  this :  'M 
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direct  my  will,  dated  the  31st  day  of  May,  1834,  to  remain  on- 
cancelled  until  I  have  signed  another  will,  as  above  settled,  and  two 
copies  to  be  made  for  my  signature,  one  to  be  sent^rat  for  pemsal. 
I  approve  of  this,  Jones  Panton." 

liiat  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  prisoner.  The  whole  of  thai 
is  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  prisoner.  At  the  bottom  is,  *'  I  approve 
of  this,"  "  I  approve  of  this,  Jones  Panton."  Now  this  is  a  com- 
plete will.  At  the  bottom  is  written,  ''  1  approve  of  this."  This  is 
written  upon  one  of  those  maps — upon  one  of  those  sketches  of  the 
houses  with  the  names  of  the  streets,  which  are  obliterated  :  and 
underneath  is  written,  *'  I  approve  of  this,  Jones  Panton." 

Gentlemen,  this  seems  to  me,  not  to  have  the  effect  intended  :  for 
now,  you  observe,  this  is  written  on  obliterated  writing,  and  when 
you  find  this,  *'  I  approve  of  this,"  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  testator  should  state  that,  if  it  were  to  be  a  will ;  but  there 
is  a  reason  why  he  should  state  he  approves  of  the  sketches  and 
the  plans  which  were  to  form  the  basis  of  the  partition. 

Well,  then,  gentlemen,  we*find  this  document  of  the  3l8tof  May, 
1834.  WlMre  it  comes  from  I  do  not  know.  I  can  only  state  to 
you  now,  what  the  affidavit  of  the  prisoner  is  himself.  Of  coaiae  I 
can  only  state  the  facts  which  I  am  myself  aware  of.  I  do  not  know 
what  evidence  may  be  adduced  by  Che  prisoner.  I  can  only  state  Abat 
this  appears  to  be  part  of  a  cancelled  will,  of  the  3 1  st  of  May,  i  834. 

Well,  then,  we  come  to  *'  Instructions."  I  have  already  read 
one  ''  Instruction,"  which  is  stated  to  be  a  will.  Here  is  a  document 
now  produced,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  prisoner,  in  ink ;  headed 
again  '^  Instructions  for  a  Will."  ''  Instructions  for  the  will  of 
Jones  Panton,  of  Plasgwyn,  in  the  county  of  Anglesey,  esquire, 
being  a  copy  from  his  pencil-writing.  I  give  to  Paul  GriflBth 
Panton,  all  my  Plasgwyn  property  ;  whoever  has  the  Aoglesey  pro- 
perty, must  take  the  name  of  Panton.  I  give  to  Barton  William 
Panton  all  my  Denbighshire  and  Merionethshire  property.  I  g-ire 
to  Martha  Hamilton,  Lauretta  Maria  Williams,  and  Jane  Elisabeth's 
two  children  all  the  rents  of  the  Flintshire  property,  to  be  divided 
between  them  ;  rest  to  Lauretta  Williams."  Then  comes  what  is  alscr 
in  tlie  hand-wridngof  the  prisoner,  '*  I  request  my  son-in-law,  Thomas 
Williams,  to  draw  my  will,  for  which  the  above  are  instructions,  taken 
from  my  hand-writing  in  pencil,  and  given  him  for  his  satisfaction, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  my  family,  as  otherwise  he  thought  it  objec- 
tionable in  his  doing  so."  That  is  all  in  the  hand- writing  of  the  pri- 
soner;  and,  to  that  again,  the  signature  of  Jones  Panton  is  attached. 

But  this  paper  is,  perhaps,  gentlemen,  still  more  extraordinary 
than  the  others :  because,  though  these  documents  are  obliterated, 
all  the  words  are  not.  This  document  professes  to  be  instructions 
for  a  will  of  1834.  Upon  that  document  you  can  discover  the 
obliterations  of  an  agreement  to  let  lands,  and  the  words  *'  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-six"  upon  it.  It  professes  to  be  the  instructions  for 
the  will  of  1 834.  Of  course,  if  we  were  trying  the  validity  of  these 
wills,  one  could  hardly  suppose,  that  instructions  of  this  sort,  in  the 
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haDd-writing  of  the  prisoner,  for  the  satisfaction  of  himself  and  his 
fkmUjy  would  at  all  remove  the  impropriety  of  his  making  those  wills. 

Now  this  pencil-writing  is  here.  It  is  written  in  a  hand-writ- 
ing which  is  stated  to  be  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Panton :  and  it  is 
^written  in  such  a  way  as  totally  prevents  any  body  seeing  whether 
il  is,  or  is  not.  But  there  is  one  part  which  is  written  not  in  the 
same  way.  These  documents-  must  be  handed  to  you ;  and  this  is 
the  only  document  said  to  be  in  the  hand- writing  of  the  testator. 
All  the  rest  are  admitted  not  to  be  in  his  hand-writing.  Now  this 
is  the  copy  of  it.  I  cannot  read  the  pencil — 
**#teiid  geed  is  not  Old&old,  &  that  infamous  woman,  with  Hugh 
Thomas,  liable  for  a  action,  without  consulting  me  in  any  without 
my  consent  copsulting  me  whieh  I  will  not  submit  to,  &  kept  the 
rest  of  the  property  herself. 

^^  I  give  ta  Paul  Griffith  Panton,  all  my  Plasgwyn,  Anglesey  pro- 
perty ;  whoever  has  the  Anglesey  property  must  take  the  n$une  of 
Fan  ton.    1  give  to  William  Barton  Panton  all  my  Denbighshire  and 
Merionethshire  property.     I  gave  and  give  to  Martha  Hamilton, 
Lauretta  Maria  Williams,  and  Jane  Elizabeth's  two  children,  all  the 
rents  of  the  Flintshire  property,  to  be  equally  div.     No  man  has 
been  mofc  abused  and  cheated  more  than  1  have  been,  by  Oldfield, 
Motliftr  Lewis,  and  Hugh  Thomas. 
**  without  consulting  me  it  cannot  stand  good 
*•  divided  between 
**  divided  beli^een  them'' 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — What  number  is  that  ? 

Sir  William  FolletL—Thut  is  No.  7,  my  lord.  And  then  there 
18,  under  that  which  is  rubbed  and  written  in  pencil  at  the  bottom, 
**  rest  to  Lauretta  Williams  ;**  that,  I  am  told,  is  not  in  the  same 
hand-writing  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  It  does  not  appear  from 
where  thu  came  It  comes  from  the  prisoner.  He  states  he  copied 
it  from  those  instructions  ;  and  he  may  or  he  may  not. 

Now,  gentlemen,  these  being  the  suspiciou9circumstances,  as  far 
as  the  circumstances  themselves  go,  it  will  be  essentially  necessary 
that  you  should  examine  these  documents  in  any  way  my  lord  and 
you  may  think  best,  for  they  will  require  minute  inspection.  The 
things  are  not  clumsily  done.  It  requires  a  minute  inspection  to 
0ee  that  they  were  written  over  the  obliterations.  With  a  minute 
inspection  I  believe  it  will  be  seen.  They  have  been  inspected  by 
engravers,  and  others  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
them,  and  the  same  indulgence  has  been  extended  to  myself. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  another  writing  in  the  hand-writing  of  the 
prisoner.  That  is  headed  '*  Instructions*'  also,  and  dated  the  29th 
of  June,  1836  :  **  My  will  in  1834  to  stand,  and  nothing  in  it  is  to 
alter  what  I  have  given  to  Laura.  I  have  been  robbed  of  my  pro- 
perty by  that  woman  of  Llanddyfnan ;  and  my  children  must  look 
to  the  ma^iage  settlement  of  Jones  Panton,  as  I  did  not  understand 
it,  and  trusted  to  Oldfield.  My  servant  Jane  is  to  be  in  my  will, 
the  sum  I  will  say  another  time."     That  is  also  in  the  hand- writing 
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of  the  prisoner.  That  is  on  the  same  sort  of  paper.  The  oblitera* 
tions  are  also  visible  on  that.  I  think  I  am  correct,  in  stating  that 
there  are  eleven  of  these  documents ;  and  that  there  is  not  one  of 
them  which  is  not  written  over  obliterations  of  the  same  sort ;  cer- 
tainly, a  singular  thing,  for  thej  profess  to  bear  date  at  interrals 
of  jears  between  them,  and  notwithstanding  that  they  are  all 
written  over  pencil-marks  of  this  description. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  circumstance,  which  I  think 
will  have  considerable  weight.  The  last  codicil  professes  to  be 
dated  on  the  7th  of  May,  1837.  That  happened  to  be  on  a  Sunday. 
The  7th  of  May,  1837,  was  on  a  Sunday;  and,  according  to  the 
instructions  which  have  been  given  to  me,  the  testator  was  at  that 
time  in  delicate  health ;  and,  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  you  that 
he  was  not  out  of  his  house  on  that  day ;  that  he  was  in  lus  house 
the  whole  of  that  day,  Sunday  the  7th  of  May ;  and  that  Mr. 
Williams,  the  prisoner,  was  not  there  on  that  day. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  something  peculiar  about  the  date  of  the 
document,  also,  which  you  will  have  to  have  in  your  hand.  Yoa 
will  see,  that  here,  as  in  the  others,  the  words  are  written  over  the 
signature,  crowded  in  for  the  purpose  of  being  put  above  the  signa- 
ture, and  not  to  come  below  it.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  peculiarity 
in  the  mode  in  which  *^  the  7th  "  is  put ;  and  on  that  day  ytu  will 
find  that  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  was  not  out  of  his  house  ;  nor  was 
Mr.  Williams  there. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  another  fact  which  I  ought  to  notice.  These 
documents,  at  least  the  will — the  one  said  to  be  in  duplicate — ^pro- 
fesses to  be  be  executed  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses,  E. 
Evans,  Ann  Williams,  and  J.  Williams.  Those  persons  were  all 
servants  to  the  prisoner.  Two  of  them,  £.  Evans  and  Ann  Wil- 
liams, are  in  custody  upon  this  charge.  Ellen  Evans.  The  other— 
J.  Williams,  who  was  a  servant  to  the  prisoner — John  Williams,  is 
dead.  That  is,  the  prisoner  had  a  servant  of  the  name  of  Jobo 
Williams  in  his  service  at  the  time,  in  1834 — at  the  time  these 
documents  professed  to  bear  date ;  and  his  name  is  to  this  instni- 
ment.  I  am  told  that  that  John  Williams  could  not  write ;  he 
certainly  professed  not  to  be  able  to  write  ;  because  as  late  as  the 
year  either  1835  or  1836  he  received  dividends  under  a  commission 
of  bankruptcy,  for  which  he  was  requested  to  sign  his  name.  He 
stated  he  was  unable  to  write,  and  signed  his  name  by  a  mark.  So 
he  did,  as  we  are  able  to  trace  by  his  mark,  on  other  occasions. 
Sign  his  name  by  a  mark,  and  state  that  he  was  unable  to  write ;  bat 
still  his  name  is  put  to  this  instrument,  as  if  he  were  able  to  write. 

Well  now,  gentlemen,  these  are  the  circumstances  of  this  case ; 
and  it  will  be  for  you  to  say,  when  the  evidence  is  laid  before  yoo 
to  corroborate  the  statement  now  made,  whether  they  are  sufficient 
to  lead  you  to  the  conviction,  that  the  prisoner  has  been  guilty  of 
disposing  of  these  instruments  knowing  them  to  have  been  forged. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — I  have  none  of  the  documents,  I  have  got 
the  fac  similes. 
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iSSr  William  Fi^lett. — Your  lardship  shall  have  tliem.  Geutle- 
men,  I  was  stating  to  you,  it  will  be  for  you  on  hearing  the  evidence 
ift  support  of  this  statement,  to  say  whether  or  not,  the  prisoner  has 
been  gu^ty  of  the  offei^e.  At  present  I  merely  state  to  you  the 
ciVcumstances. 

A  Juror, — Are  4hose  witnesses'  names  to  the  documents  of  the 
6th  of  November,  1 834,  and  the  7th  of  May,  1837  ? 

Sir  WilUam  Follett.— They  are  to  the  first— to  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, 1^34 ;  to  the  document  of  the  15th  of  October,  1836,  the 
name  of  £.  Evans  is,  and  not  the  others ;  and  to  the  other,  that  of 
the  7th  of  May,  1837,  there  is  no  witness  at  all. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — No  witness  ? 

Sir  William  Follett.^  No  my  lord.  As  to  those  two  women,  I 
think  my  lord  is  aware  that  the  bill  has  been  found  against  them 
by  the  grand  jury ;  but  they  are  not  parties  to  this  indictment,  nor 
before  you  upoli  this  proceeding  at  all ;  they  may  therefore  be 
called  as  witnesses  either  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other.  The  other 
witness  John  Williams,  is  dead. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  was  stating  that  it  is  for  you  under  all  these 
circumstances  to  decide  upon  the  guilt  or  the  innocence  of  the 
prisoner.  You  will  bear  in  mind  the  situation  of  the  property ; 
the  will  of  1829  ;  tha  codicil  of  1831';  the  position  in  which  Uie 
testator's  property  stood  at  the  time,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
affected  by  those  instruments  of  1834 ;  the  affection  upon  which 
the  testator  was  living  with  Mr.  Barfeon  Panton,  down  to  the  hour 
of  his  death  ;  the  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  or  non- 
communication by  him,  of  any  instrument  in  his  possession  whatever 
professing  to  be  a  testamentary  paper ;  that  concealment  at  the 
time  the  correspondence  took  place,  at  the  time  the  brother  of  the 
prisoner  came  to  the  house,  and  took  the  dates  of  the  genuine 
documents ;  and  even  letters  written  as  from  a  person  who  could 
not  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  possession  of  any  testamentary 
papers  which  he  believed  to  be  genuine.  The  fact  is,  if  those 
papers,  which  it  must  be  for  you  to  inspect,  be  written  over  those 
obliterated  agreements,  and  the  signature  of  Jones  Panton  be  placed 
to  them  as  it  is,  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  that  if  you  are  satisfied 
the  testator  did  not  put  his  name  to  those  papers  as  to  a  will ;  but 
that  he  put  it  to  papers  as  of  a  different  description  ;  and  if  his 
name  was  affixed  to  them  with  a  different  intention,  namely,  for  a 
new  disposition  of  the  property,  which  he  held  in  common  with  Mr. 
Hurlock,  that  would  be  a,  forgery ;  therefore  it  will  be  for  you  to  say 
whether  under  all  the  circumstances  you  are  satisfied  it  is  so.  I 
am  sure  you  can  come  to  no  just  conclusion  without  taking  the 
documents  into  your  hands.  Taking  them  into  your  hands  and 
comparing  the  state  of  them  with  the  evidence  that  will  be  adduced 
to  you  of  Mr.  Jones  Panton  not  leaving  his  house  on  the  7th  of 
May  ;  Mr.  Williams  not  being  there  on  the  7th  of  May ;  and  the 
conduct  throughout  the  whole  transaction,  it  will  be  for  you  to  say 
whether  he  is  guilty  or  not. 
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Gentlemen,  I  hare  alread}^  statei  that  thb  now  ui  not  a  capital 
oflfence,  but  that  still,  it  is  one  of  a  rery  serious  nature,  and  the 
punishment  for  v/hich  is  rery  seyere ;  therefore  I  am  sure  jou  wiH 
give  the  case  your  most  calm  and  serious  (felibersiion ;  ai^  thera- 
fore  whatever  your  verdict  shall  be,  I  am  satisfied  that  justice  will 
be  done  on  the  one  hand  to  the  prisoner,  and  that  justice  wiU  be 
done  to  the  public  on  the  other. 


EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  PROftECUTlON. 


Mr.  Charles  S.  Parkinson,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Phillips. 

Q.  Mr.  Parkinson,  I  believe  you  are  Clerk  to  Mr,  Budd,  So- 
licitor ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  produce  a  deed  of  December,  1823  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — That  is  the  settlement? 

Mr.  Clarkson, — ^That  is  the  settlement,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Phillips. — Be  good  enough  to  look  at  it,  and  see  who  is  the 
attesting  witness  ? 

A.  J.  Oldfield,  Solicitor,  Denbighshire,  and  Edwin  Oldfield,  hia 
Clerk. 

Q.  You  are  not  an  attesting  witness  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 


Mr.  Edwin  Oldfield,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Clarkson. 

Q.  Is  your  name  Edwin  Oldfield,  sir  ? 

A,  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  an  Attorney,  living  in  Denbighshire  P 

A.  I  am. 
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Q.  Were  you  formerly,  sir,  with  your  father  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  the  attesting^  witness  to  that  deed  ?  [handing  the  deed 
to  witness. J 

A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  will  you  ha^e  the  goodness  to  produce  the  other 
deed  ? 

Mr.  PhilKps. — ^The  term  of  99  years  for  raising  the  42,000/. 

Mr.  Clarkson. — You  are  the  attesting  witness  to  the  settlement  ? 

A.  I  am,  sir. 

Mr,  Attorney  QeneraL — Did  vou  see  those  deeds  executed  by 
all  the  parties  ?  ^ 

A.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  look,  sir  ?  [The  witness  referred  to 
the  signatures.]  Shall  I  name  them,  sir?  Jones  Panton,  senior 
and  junior,  Mrs.  Lewis  and  her  daughter.     I  saw  them  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Clarkson. — And  you  also  attested  the  execution  of  a  deed 
for  raising  the  sdm  of  42,000/.  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney  CfeneraL 

Q.  I  suppose  you  ss^w  that  executed  by  all  the  parties  ? 

A.  Both — ^both,  there  are  onl^  two,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  letter  [handing  a  letter  to  witness]  in  the  hand- 
writing of  your  father  ? 

A.  It's  in  my  brother's,  sir.     The  signature'  is  my  father's. 

Q.  The  body  is  in  your  brother's  hand-writing,  but  the  signature 
is  your  father's  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  This  may  be  material  by  and  by.  Is  the  address  in  the 
hand-writing  of  your  father  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^The  address  is  b  the  hand-writing  of  your 
father,  is  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  lord.  ^ 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Hugh  Thomas? 

A.  An  Attorney  ?    The  brother  of  Mrs.  Lewis  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Well,  Hugh  Thomas  was  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Lewis  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  was. 

Q.  And  Mrs.  Lewis  was  ? 

A.  Tlie  mother  of  the  present  Mrs.  Jones  Panton,  the  widow. 

Q.  Well,  Miss  Lewis  was  married  to  whom  ? 

A.  Miss  Lewis  married  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  junior. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — And  who  was  Hugh  Thomas  ? 

A.  Brother  of  Mm.  Lewis. 
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Mr.  Jons  Junes,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Clarksan, 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  a  Solicitor  in  Wales,  Mr.  Jones  ? 

A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  Town  Cleric  of  Betumarls  ? 

A.  I  am,  sir. 

Mr.  Clarkson. — Where  is  the  will  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Do  you  propose  to  read  those  ?  If  you  do, 
the  regular  mode  will  be  to  read  them  now,  I  think  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson. — I  thought  we  should  prove  the  will  and  the 
codicils,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — You  had  better  read  those  documents  in 
their  order  of  time  ? 

Sir  William  Follett,  —I  believe  I  stated  the  effect  of  the  wills. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  Attorney  General  would  wish  to  have  any 
more  read  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Pafite. — I  suppose  not.  Read  the  settlement ;  wkat 
is  it? 

Officer  of  the  Court.— li  is  dated  the  10th  of  December,  1823, 
my  lord;  between  Jones  Panton,  Esq.,  eldest  brother  and  heir-at- 
law  of  Paul  Panton,  at  Plasgwyn,  Esq.,  of  the  first  part;  Jones 
Panton,  the  younger,  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent  of  Jones  Panton, 
the  elder,  of  the  secood  part ;  Maria  Elizabeth  Lewis,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  John  Griffiths  Lewis,  Esq.,  an  infant  under  21  years  of  age, 
of  the  third  part ;  Elizabeth  Lewis,  of  the  fourth  part ;  "the  Rev. 
Henry  Rowlands. 

Mr.  Ba^on  Parke. — Never  mind  these. 

Sir  William  Follett. — It  is  recited  in  the  will,  my  lord ;  and, 
probably,  if  he  were  to  read  the  recital  there,  that  would  do. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^Then,  I  understand;  this  is  of  the  lan<]3  in 
Anglesey,  Denbigh,  Flint,  and  Merioneth  ? 

Sir  William  Follett. — Yes,  my  lord,  settled  and  executed  pre- 
vious to  a  marriage  then  contemplated  between  Mr.  Jones  Panton, 
junior,  and  Miss  Lewis.  It  is  in  consideration  of  that  marriage 
that  ail  his  manors,  messuages,  and  so  on,  in  Anglesey,  Denbigh, 
Flint,  and  Merioneth  are  limited  and  settled  to  the  uses  following : — 
As  to  part  of  the  manors,  the  term  of  99  years  is  upon  certain  trusts. 
Those  trusts  were  for  raising  the  900/.  a-year  jointure  to  the  wife, 
and  the  42,000/.  for  the  younger  children.  Then  to  the  use  of 
Jones  Panton,  for  his  life,  with  remainder  to  trustees,  to  preserve 
contingent  remainders. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Yes,  with  remainder  to  the  eldest  son,  with 
remainder  to  the  sons  in  tail,  and  then  to  the  daughters. 

Sir  William  Follett. — Yes,  my  lord,  and  to  such  uses  as  the 
settlor  shall  think  proper  in  default  of  issue.     Then  there  is  the 
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trust  for  raising  the  42,000/.,  the   7000/.  payable  to  each  uf  the 
younger  children. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Yes. 


Examination  of  Mr,  Jones  resumed j  by  Mr,  Clarkson, 

Q.  Look  at  that  document,  sir.  [handing  a  document  to  witness] 
Was  that  will,  sir,  prepared  by  you  ? 

A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  prepared  from  instructions  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^This  is  Mr.  John  Jones  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson. — ^John  Jones,  my  lord. 

Q.  Was  it  prepared  from  instructions  from  the  testator  himself? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Is  there  any  attesting  witness  ?  There  is  Mr.  Williai;^  Boggie, 
I  believe,  one  of  them  ? 

A.  He  is,  sir,  and  Henry  Brereton. 

Q.  Do  you  also  prove,  sir,  the  codicil  of  the  17th  of  November, 
1829? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Are  you  one  of  the  subscribing  witnesses 
to  the  will  ? 

A.  I  am,  my  lord. 

*S£r  William  Follett. — Are  you  one  of  them  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Mr.  Clarkson. — You  have  got  the  codicil  in  your  hand,  I  think  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  give  me  the  date  of  it,  if  you  please  ? 

A.  The  17th  of  November,  1829. 

Q.  Yes ;  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  whether  that 
codicil  is  attested  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  Jane  Thomas,  Henry  Brereton,  and  John  Jones. 

Q.  You  yourself? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  fure  not  an  attesting  witness  to  the  will,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  I  am,  sir. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses  to  the  will.     Who 
were  the  other  attesting  witnesses  to  the  will  ? 
A.  Mr.  William  Boggie  and  Henry  Brereton. 
Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^The  same  person  who  attested  the  codicil. 
Mr,  Attorney  General. — Yes.     What  was  Mr.  Brereton  ? 
A.  He  was  bailiff  to  Mr.  Jones  Panton. 
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Q.  He  was  bailiff  to  Mr.  Jones  Panton  ;  and  who  are  the  other 
two  subscribing  witnesses  ? 

A.  Jane  Thomas,  a  servant  at  Plasgwyn,  Henrj  Brereton,  and 
myself. 

Q.  And  yourself.  Then  the  two  others  were  senrants  at  Plas- 
gwyn? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — And  they  are  the  same  subscribing  witnesses 
to  both? 

A.  With  the  exception  of  one,  my  lord.  Jane  lliomas  is  not  a 
subscribing  witness  to  the  will. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — No,  she  attests  the  codicil,  but  not  the 
will.     Now,  sir,  how  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Panton — about  ? 

A.  A  good  many  years,  I  suppose ;  more  than  forty  years,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Q.  More  than  forty  years.  I  |)elieve  he  was  a  prudent  a&d 
sensible  man ;  was  he  not  ? 

A.  (A  pause.)     Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  not  a  prudent  and  sensible  man  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — He  makes  some  difficulty  about  that  in  his 
answer. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — Was  he  sometimes  changeable  as  to 
his  opinions  with  respect  to  his  family  ? 

A.  I  am  not  aware. 

Q.  Had  he  some  times  differences  with  his  family,  and  recon- 
ciliations ? 

A.  I  cannot  give  evidence  of  that  further  than  hearing  from 
report. 

Q.  You  don't  know  it  from  your  own  knowledge? 

A.  No ;  I  cannot  speak  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  of  any  prior  will  he  had  made,  now?  This 
will,  we  understand,  bears  date  November,  1829 :  did  you  not  know 
of  any  prior  will  he  had  made  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  of  a  will  that  he  had  made  in  1824? 

A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  date  of  it ;  but  my  reason  for  knowing 
it,  IB,  that  I  prepared  this  subsequent  will,  either  from  a  copy,  or 
from  another  will. 

Sir  William  Follett, — Either  from  a  copy,  or  from  a  former  will. 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — You  prepared  this  subsequent  will, 
either  from  a  copy,  or  from  another  will  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Mr.  Williams,  of  Beaumaris,  had  pre- 
pared a  will  in  1 824  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was  from  that  very  will  that  I  prepared  the  chief 
part  of  this. 
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Q.  I  believe  it  was  from  that  very  will  that  I  prefMired  tlio  chief ' 
part  of  his.     Mr.  Jones's,  was  it? 

A.  Yes ;  it  was. 

Mr,*  Baron  Parke, — You  believe  Mr.  Williams,  of  Beaumaris, 
prepared  a  former  will? 

A.  Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral. — Did  you  not  know  that  from  Mr. 
Panton?  * 

A.  It  was  from  Mr.  Panton  I  received  it;  but  I  cannot  state, 
whether  it  was  from  a  copy,  or  from  the  original, 

Q.  It  was  from  Mr.  Panton  that  you  received^lt ;  but  you  can- 
not state,  whether  it  was  from  a  copy,  or  from  the  original,  you 
prepared  it.  Now,  sir,  did  not  Mr.  Panton  tell  you  Aat  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Beaumaris,  had  prepared  two  wills  for  him  in  1 824  ? 

A.  No;  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Q.  Then,  did  you  know  only  now  of  one  will  prepared  for  him 
by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Beaumaris  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Only  one  ? 

A.  Only  one ;  only  the  one  I  had  before  me  when  I  prepared  this 
will,  for  I  had  never  seen  the  settlement  made  upon  the  marriage. 

Q.  Had  you  any  written  instructions  from  Mr.  Panton  to  make 
(hat  will  ? 

A.  I  must  have  taken  down  instructions  at  the  time;  but  I  have 
looked  among  my  papers,  and  can  find  none. 

Q.  You  must  have  taken  down  instructions  at  the  time ;  and  you 
have  looked  among  your  papers,  and  can  find  none  ? 

A.  Can  find  none. 

Q.  Well;  now  with  regard  to  the  codicil  of  1829 ;  did  he  give 
you  written  instructions  for  that  ? 

A.  I  took  instructions  at  the  time;  and  I  found  1  had;  I  had 
heads  of  it  at  the  time  ;  and  it  has  generally  been  my  practice  after 
I  prepared  the  draft — 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Stop :  then  you  might  have  had  those  for 
the  codicil ;  but  you  cannot  find  them  ? 

A.  I  cannot. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Panton 
signed  the  instructions  that  he  g^ve  you  to  make  the  will  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  don*t  recollect  that  ?  , 

A.  No ;  1  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  You  don't  think  he  did  ? 

A.  No;  not  the  instructions. 

Q.  Did  you  prepare  any  draft  of  the  will  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  draft  ? 

A.  I  have. 
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Q.  Was  that  shewn  to  him  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  And  it  was  approved  by  him  ? 

A.  It  was  read  orer  by  him,  and  approved  of,  before  it  was  en- 
grossed. 

Mr.  Baron  Park^, — Was  it  signed  by  him  ?  It  was  read  ever  by 
hhn,  and  approved  of  by  him,  before  it  was  engrossed. 

Q.  But  was  the  draft  signed  by  him  ? 

A.  No ;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Do  ybu  never,  when  you  receive  in- 
structions for  a  wkl,  have  the  instructions  signed  by  the  testator  ? 

A.  It's  very  rarely  my  practice. 

Q.  Btt  you  see,  I  did  not  say,  very  rarely.  Mr.  Jones;  I  ask 
you,  do  you  never. 

A.  I  cannot  bring  to  my  recollection  that  I  ever  got  the  instruc- 
tions signed. 

Mr.  Baron  Paxjte. — You  cannot  bring  to  your  recollection  that 
you  ever  got  them  signed  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Did  you  ever  have  instructions  to 
make  a  will  ? 

A.  I  have  generally  Written  to  the  party,  and  taken  my  instruc- 
tioDS  down;  but  I  cannot  bring  to  my  recollection  that  I  have. 

Q.  Well ;  you  may  have  had  them  signed  ;  bat  you  cannot  bring 
to  your  recollection  that  you  have  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection. 

Q.  Now ;  when  did  Jones  Panton,  Mr.  Panton's  eldest  son,  die  ? 

A.  I  cannot  speak  to  that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that. 

A.  No;  I  don't. 

Q.  Was  he  dead  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  will  ? 

A.  I  believe  not,  at  the  time  he  made  the  codicil. 

•Q.  Eh? 

A.  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  jun. 

Q.  Yes;  I  mean  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  jun.,  of  course;  I  doa*t 
mean  to  ask  if  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  sen.  was  dead  at  tho  time  of 
making  his  will  ?  ^ 

A.  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  jun.  was  alive  when  he  made  his  will,  and 
I  think  the  codicil  too. 

Mr,  Baron  ParAc— He  died  in  1829. 

Sir  William  Follett,—lSSO. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.— IS30;  was  it? 

Sir  William  Follett.-^YeSy  my  lord. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  William  Follett. 

Q.  Mr.  Jones;  there  were  two  copies  of  that  will  made ;  were  there 
not? 
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A.  There  were,  sir.  * 

Q.  Did  you  keep  one  of  the  two;  and  was  the  other  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  testator  ? 

A.  I  left  one  with  the  late  Mr.  Panton/and  I  kept  the  o(j|er. 

Q.  You  left  one  copy  with  Mr.  Panton,  and  you  kept  the  other. 
You  were  asked  a  question  with  respect  to  your  having  heard 
rumours  of  hi^  heing  at  variance  with  some  of  his  family;  of  dif- 
ferences in  his  family;  did  you  know  Mr.  Griffith  Panton;  Mr. 
Paul  Griffith  Panton. 

A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  Do  yo«  know  whether  he  was  on  good  terms  with  his  father? 

A.  1  have  hewd  that  he  was  not,  iatteriy. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  lived  ? 

A.  I  think  he  lived  som^  where  in  Denbighshire,  or  in  Flint- 
shire. 

Q.  You  think  he  lived  some'  where  in  Denbighshire,  or  in  Flint- 
shire; then,  ^ou  don't  know,  I  presume  from  that  answer,  the  pre- 
cise place  of  his  residence  ? 

A.  I  think  he  lived  at  Pont  RiSlb,  at  that  time,  but  I  am  not 
sure. 

Q.  Very  well  sir;  you  say  you  prepared  that  will  from  a  former 
will;  bat  Ihkt  you  were  not  aware  of  that  settlement? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  v«n  received  the  information  of  the  settlement  from  that 
former  will? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  from  which  you  made  die  recitals  in  this  will  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  That  document  which  you  produced,  I  believe,  has  been  in 
your  possession  ever  since  ? 
I.  I  don*t  produce  this,  sir. 

^0 ;  but  you  have  the  duplicate  ? 

A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  had  that  duplicate  in  your  possession  ever 
since. 

A.  Yes,  I  have  :  it  has  never  been  opened. 

Q.  Mr.  Baron  Parke, — ^That  was  executed  also,  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was,  sir. 

[The  witness  broke  the  seals  and  opened  the  envelope  containing 
the  document]. 

Sir  William  Follett, — That  document  you  have  had  ever  since 
the  5th  of  November? 

A.  From  the  17th  of  November,  1829. 

Q.  From  the  17th;  the  codicil  is  upon  the  same? 

A.  Attached  to  the  will. 

Q.  It  has  been  kept  wrapped  up  in  your  possession  from  that 
time  ? 

A.  It  has,  sir;  and  never  opened. 


wm^ 
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Mr.  William  Boggif.,  s^orn. 
Examined  by  Mr,  Bodkin, 

Q.  Mr.  Bo^e,  are  you  an  Attoraey  ? 

A.  1  am.  % 

Q.  Residing  at  Beaumaris  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses  to  m  will  that  has  been 
produced  ?  [The  witness  looked  at  the  doci]meq|Nl].  Are  you  one 
of  the  attesting  witnesses  to  both  these  waliift 

A.  I  am. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — You  saw  them  Ally  exectfted,  did  yon  ? 

A.  I  beg  pardon.  , 

Q.  You  saw  them  duly  executed,  did  you  ?       . 

A.  I  did.  '      y         s     , 

Sir  William  Follett, — ^This  liitness  also  speaks  to  another  part 
of  the  transaction.  «I  don*t  know  whether  it  would  be  c^nveaient 
to  ask  him  now  as  he  is  here. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — And  attested  by  three  i^ti^^es  in  his 
presence  ? 

A.  By  three  wttnesses  my  lord.  ^ 

Sir  William  Follett. — They  are  not  proved. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — No ;  I  suppose  that  is  a  question  now  in 
contest  ? 

Sir  William  Follett.— 3nst  so. 

Officer  of  the  Court.^-ThiB  is  "  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
Jones  Panton/'  bearing  date  the  5th  of  November,  1828. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke  — This  is  a  rery  long  document. 

Officer. — It  recites  the  instructions  for  the  deed  of  settlement. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — It  had  better  be  read,  I  supnose  ?     . 

Sir  William  Follett. — Why  the  reading  of  it  will  take  the  most 
of  the  day,  I  am  afraid,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Well,  iut  the  parts  that  are  not  material 
you  will  omit.  The  Attorney  General,  I  am  sure  will  save  us  as 
much  time  as  possible. 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — ^That  will  be  my  object,  undoubtedly. 

[The  Officer  of  the  Court  read  at  considerable  length  material 
parts  of  the  will]. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — My  lord,  I  have  no  objection  to  come 
to  an  understanding,  as  to  the  effect  of  this  will.  I  apprehend  it  is 
this : — ^The  testator  s  eldest  son  being  then  alive,  and  having  three 
daughters,  there  was  the  power  of  appointment  which  the  testator 
reserved.  He  exercises  that  power  of  appointment  in  favour  of 
Barton  Panton,  the  youngest  son.i  And  tben  with  regard  to  the 
unsettled  property,  and  the  whole  of  the  personal  property,  he  leaves 
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that  eqaall J  between  Barton  and  the  two  datightera,  Mm.  Williams 
and  Mrs.  Hamilton ;  and  he  makes  Barton  Panton,  and  the  two 
daughter,  executor  and  executrixea  of  his  will.  I  believe  that 
is  it? 

iSb-  William  Follett.—Yeu. 
Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Well,  that  is  all  you  want. 
Sir  William  Follett. — My  learned  friend  did  not  carry  on  the 
exercise  of  the  appointment ;  but  it  is  in  default  of  the  issue  of  the 
sons  to  go  oyer  to  the  issue  of  the  daughters. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Yes,  in  strict  settlement,  in  the  same  way. 
Sir  William  FolUti.— Yes,  ray  lord. 

Mr.  liaran  Parke. — And  Barton  Panton  and  the  two  daughters 
are  made  executor  and  executrixes  ? 

Sir  William  Follett.-^Yen,  my  lord.     Now  the  codicil. 
Officer  of  the  Court.— This  is  dated  17th  of  November,  1829: 
*'  Whereas  I,  Jones  Panton,  &c.  &c./'  by  the  will  of  the  5th  of 
April. 
Mr.  Baron  Parke.— The  5th  of  April  is  it  ? 
Officer. — Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.— I  have  got  it  the  5th  of  November. 
Mr.  Chambers. — Yes,  my  lord,  there  is  a  mistake  in  that  respect. 
Officer. — Yes ;  the  word  *^  April"  is  scored  out  as  if  it  were  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  Clarkson. — In  the  duplicate  of  the  codicil,  the  date  is  cor- 
rect ;  the  5th  of  November. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.- —Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
What  are  you  reading  ? 

Officer. — I  am  reading  the  recitals  in  the  codicil.  This  codicil 
will  be  the  21st  of  April,  1831. 

Sir  William  Follett.— Bni  that  is  not  the  one  we  want.  This 
is  the  codicil  of  the  17th  of  November,  1829. 

C^0sr.— My  lord,  this  Is  dated  the  17th  of  November,  1829: 
"  Whereas  I,  Jones  Panton,  the  eider,  Ac.  &c."  [The  Officer 
read  it]. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Now  the  next  codicil.  Who  is  the  sub- 
scribing witness  to  it  ? 

Sir  William  Follett.— Mr.  Williams,  my  lord.  We  must  call 
another  witness. 

Mr.  Ckambers. — Don't  you  leave,  Mr.  Boggle;  you  will  be 
wanted  again. 


Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Sir  William  Follett. 

Q.  Mr.  Williams,  1  believe  you  are  an  Attorney ;  are  you  not? 
A.  I  am  sir. 
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Q.  At  Carnarvon,  in  Wales  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  are  the  father  of  Mrs.  Barton  Panton ;  are  you  not  ? 

A.  ]  am,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  your  daughter  married  Mr.  Barton  Panton  in 
1832? 

A.  She  did. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Would  it  not  be  better  to  prove  the  will 
and  codicil,  and  to  let  us  have  that  read  ? 

Sir  William  Follett. — It  perhaps  would,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — I  understand  Mr,  WUliams  has  something' 
else  to  depose  to. 

Sir  William  Follett. — He  has,  my  lord. 

Q.  Mr.  Williams,  will  you  just  take  the  codicil  of  the  2 1st  of 
April,  1831,  into  your  hand?  [The  document  was  handed  to 
witness].     Did  you  prepare  it  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  directions  of  Mr.  Jones  Panton  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses  to  it  ? 

A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  the  other  attesting  witnesses  to  it  ? 

A.  John  Holford  Grindley,  and  Evan  Thomas,  who  were  then 
clerks  with  me. 

Q.  Your  clerks. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Officer  of  the  Court. — ^This,  my  lord,  is  a  codicil  dated  the  21st 
of  April,  1831,  signed  Jones  Panton;  ''Whereas  I,  Jones  Panton 
the  elder,  of  Plasgwyn,"  &c.  &c.     [The  Officer  read  part  of  it]. 

Sir  William  Follett. — You  need  not  read  the  whole  of  that.  He 
recites  the  will,  my  lord,  and  also  recites  the  codicil  by  which  those 
plate  and  other  things  were  left  as  heir-looms,  and  then  yon  will  see 
[addressing  Mr,  Straight,  the  officer],  he  says,  *'  Whereas  my  s^id 
son,  Jones  Panton,  departed  this  life  on  or  about  he  29th  day  of 
November,  1830." 

O^cer.— Yes,  "  Now  I  do,"  &c.  &c.  [The  Officer  of  the 
Court  read  the  principal  parts  of  the  codicil). 

Sir  William  Follett. — ^There  is  another  codicil,  my  lord;  perhaps 
your  lordship  would  like  to  have  it  read  now  also  ? 

Mr,  Uaron  Parke. — Yes,  if  you  please.  . 

Examinatum  of  Mr.  Rumsey  William8y  resumed  by  Sir  William. 

Follett. 

Q.  I  believe,  Mr.  Williams,  you  prepared  also  a  codicil  of  the 
29th  of  May,  1833? 
A.   I  did. 
Q.  Who  are  the  attesting  witnesses  to  that  ? 
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A.  I  am  one. 

Q.  Who  are  the  others  ? 

A.  Henry  Brereton,  who  was  bailiff  or  agent  at  Plasgwyn,  and 
Owen  Roberts,  a  gardener  at  Plasgwyn,  was  the  third. 

Q.  Owen  Roberts? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  prepared  that  codicil  also,  I  presume,  by  the  instructions 
of  the  testator. 

A.  Yes. 

Officer  of  the  Cowrf .— This  is  dated  the  29th  of  May,  1833: 
**  Whereas  I,  Jones  PanCon,  of  Plasgwyn,  in  the  county  of  An- 
glesey, Esq."  &c.  &c.  [principal  parts  read]. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Still  it  mis-recites  the  will. 

iStr  William  Follett, — Yes,  my  lord,  it  does. 

Q.  The  first  of  these  documents  which  you  have  produced,  Mr. 
Williams,  1  observe  bears  date  on  the  21st  of  April,  1831  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  the  son,  had  died  in  the 
month  of  December  preceeding — the  month  of  December  in  1830? 

A.  1  don't  know  when  he  died.     I  know  he  was  dead. 

Q.  He  left  no  son,  I  beliere? 

A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  But  daughters? 

A.  Daughters. 

Q.  At  the  time  Mr.  Pantos  applied  to  you  about  this  will,  was 
your  son  holding  the  office  of  Under-sheriff  to  him? 

A.  No,  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Oh,  not  at  that  time.     He  had  previously  ? 

A»  les. 

Q.  You  were  acquainted  with  him;  wera  you? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Your  son  had  had  the  office  of  Under-sheriff  under  him, 
had  he? 

A.  He  had. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — My  lord,  in  the  codicil  1  observed 
this — the  effect  of  the  codicil  was  to  reduce  the  legacy  to  Mrs. 
Williams,  to  200/.  from  400/. ;  and  then  there  is  this — ''  I  do  hereby 
give,  devise,  and  bequeath,  all  and  singular  my  real  and  personal 
and  all  other  my  estates,  of  every  kind  and  description  whatsoever, 
which  I  may  die  possessed  of,  interested  in,  or  be  entitled  to,  at  the 
time  of  my  disease,  and  have  a  power  to  dispose  of  unto  my  son 
and  executor  William  Barton  Panton,  his  heirs,  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  for  ever." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Yes,  "  which  I  have  the  power  to  dispose  of." 

iS^tr  William  FolUtt. — '*Which  I  have  the  power  to  dispose  of." 

Q.  Mr.  Williams,  you  say  you  were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Barton 
Panton  ? 

A.  Yes. 


{    ^'       \  ^^4  jjfreat  number  of  years;  but  I  had  not 

»;    ',"  ^  .»  i)i  him. 

t    '     ' '  ,  ^  oonsiderable  property  ;  was  he  not  ? 


..^  ^^ugbter  married  Mr.  Barton  Panton  in  August, 


^  '*     !w*^  •"y  *€tt'®™®nt  made  on  the  marriage 
V^^^  "^^  x^fi*  none  made  by  the  old  gentleman. 
^     '^\^> «  iotUement. 
THrrf'^^  ^  ^^1^  aware,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  of  the  will  you 

v'  \w\  of  the  interest  Mr.  Barton  Panton  took  under  it  ? 

>).  And  of  the  interest  Mr.  Barton  Panton  took  under  it? 

^'  Certainly. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  your  daughter,  was  there  any 
ihInK  stated,  or  was  there  any  stipulation  made  by  Mr.  Jones  Pan- 
toll  ot  the  time,  that  your  daughter  and  Mr.  Barton  Panton  should 
continue  to  live  with  him  ? 

A.  There  was,  previous  to  the  marriage. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Was  that  in  writing  ? 

A.  Sir? 

Sir  William  Follett, — Was  it  in  writing 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  insisted  on  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  they  should  reside  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  continued  to  reside  with  him  ? 

A.  They  did  so  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

Q.  They  have  one  daughter,  I  believe  ? 

A.  Yes,  one. 

Q.  Was  that  their  only  one  ? 

A.  That  is  their  only  child — they  had  a  son,  who  is  dead  7 

Q.  The  only  child  which  is  now  living  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  being  frequently  at  Plasgwyn,  and 
seeing  your  son-in-law  and  daughter  ? 

A.  Not  very  frequently.     Very  likely  half-a-dozen  times  a  year. 

Q.  Were  they  living  on  terms  of  affection  at  those  times  ? 

A.  Very  great. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.—Eh  ? 

A.  Very  great. 
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Sir  William  Follett. — Did  you  ever  see,  from  what  you  observed — 
Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^Am  Ilo  understand,  may  I  be  allowed  to 
ask,  that  every  thing  that  would  be  evidence  upon  an  issue  devas- 
tavit vel  non  to  be  considered  as  evidence  in  this  case  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Why,  I  conceive  it  is.  If  you  wish  to  ai^e 
that  point,  I  think  it  should  be  argued  now. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — No,  my  lord,  I  only  wish  to  know  your 
lordship's  impression  on  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Yes ;  well,  I  think  so. 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — Very  well,  my  lord. 

Sir  William  Follett. — I  was  about  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Williams,  if 
you  believe,  from  what  you  saw,  that  Mr.  Jones  Panton  had  an 
affection  for  his  grand-daughter  ? 

A.  Very  great. 

Q.  Did  that  continue  down  to  his  death,  in  1837  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  were  not  aware  of  any  change  of  affection,  or  any  change 
of  intention,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  Nor  tiie  least. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  the  testator,  we  understand,  died  on 
the  26th  of  May,  1837? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  being  at  his  house  in  that  month  of  May,  1 837  ? 

A.  1  was  there  on  the  1 2th. 

Q.  On  the  12th.  Had  Mr.  Bettiss  been  with  you,  with  any  mes- 
sage from  the  testator  ? 

A.  He  had  been  with  me  before,  requesting  me  to  send  the  will 
to  Mr.  Jones  Panton;  and  I  sent  an  answer  that  I  would  take  it 
there  myself  in  two  or  three  days. 

Q.  Did  you  go  afterwards  with  the  will  to  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did.  Very  well ;  and  had  you  received  that  letter  [hand- 
ing a  document]  from  Mr.  Bettiss  before  you  took  the  will  over  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  had? 

A.  Yes. 

Sir  William  Follett  — ^This,  my  lord,  is  a  letter — 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — My  Lord,  I  do  not  exactly  know  how 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Bettiss  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  is  evidence. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — 1  suppose  it  is  only  a  message  desiring  him  to 
attend^ 

Sir  William  Follett. — Desiring  him  to  bring  the  will,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke — ^To  bring  the  will.  Well,  you  had  better 
postpone  it  at  present. 

Sir  W.  Follett.— \^T J  well,  my  lord. 

Q.  You  received  that  letter  before  you  took  the  will  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  took  it  over  on  the  i2th  of  May  '( 
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A.  I  did. 

Q.  Had  it  been  in  your  poMession,  from  the  time  of  tbe  esBCQ' 
tion  of  the  last  will^  to  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — You  took  the  will  and  codicil  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Sir  WilUam  FoUett.— In  what  state  of  health  was  the  testator  at 
that  time  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  any  thing  particular  about  him ;  I  was  told  he 
had  a  cough. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — You  obserred  no  change? 

A.  Not  apparently  to  me,  my  lord. 

Q.  Was  he  an  old  man  ? 

A.  I  think,  seventy-four,  my  lord. 

Sir  William  Follett. — What  did  you  do  with  tbe  will  and  papers  ? 

A.  I  had  other  business  to  transact  with  him ;  first,  it  was  to  get 
a  lease  executed  by  him  to  a  tenant. 

Q.  You  first  had  a  lease  executed  to  a  tenant  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  from  him  to  a  tenant;  to  a  Mr.  Willatt,  which  was  done. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^That  is  not  material. 

Sir  William  Follett. — It  shews  what  took  place,  my  lord. 

Q.  Just  see  [handing  a  document  to  witness]  if  that  is  the  lease  ? 

A.  That  is  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^That  was  executed  when  it  bears  date,  was  it  ? 

A.  On  that  very  12th,  my  lord. 

Q.  Was  that  executed  on  the  12th  of  May  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Sir  William  Follett. — Well,  after  that  lease  was  executed,  did 
you  deliver  the  will  ? 

A.  I  told  him  I  had  brought  the  will. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  take  it;  or  what  occurred  about  it? 

A.  He  desired  me  to  open  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — What,  was  it  in  a  parcel  ? 

A.  It  was  in  a  brown  paper  parcel  ? 

Sir  William  Folic tt.-^WeW,  did  you  do  so? 

A.  I  did ;  and  he  looked  at  it  cursorily. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — You  gave  it  to  him  ? 

A.  I  gave  it  to  him,  my  lord. 

Q.  And  he  looked  over  it  cursorily  ? 

A.  He  looked  over  it  cursorily. 

Sir  William  Follett. — Well,  what  did  he  say  about  it  ? 

A.  After  I  gave  it  to  him,  he  said,  I  wish  to  add  a  codicil  to  it. 
I  wish  to  make  an  alteration.  I  wish  to  give  my  daughter,  the  wife 
of  the  prisoner,  2,000Z.  instead  of  the  200/.  I  have  given  to  her  by 
the  second  codicil. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Stop  a  moment. 

Sir  William  Follett.— Whdit  did  he  call  his  daughter? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  whether  he  mentioned  her  name  or  not. 
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Whether  he  said  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams,  or  Lauretta,  I  cannot  re- 
collect. 

Q.  That  he  wished  to  give  her  2000/.  instead  of  the  200/.  which 
he  had  g^ven  her  by  the  other  codicil  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said,  T  also  wished  to  give  Barton's  daughter  3000/. 

Q.  Yes? 

A.  And  if  I  do  not  live  very  long,  with  the  accumulations  it  will 
make  a  pretty  fortune  for  her  by  the  time  she  is  twenty -one. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Yes. 

Sir  William  Follett. — Did  any  thing  else  pass  ? 

A.  Says  he,  I  shall  not  do  it  to-day  ;  it  may  be  done  another  day. 

Q.  I  shall  not  do  it  to-day,  it  may  be  done  another  day.  Did  any 
thing  else  pass  ? 

A.  He  desired  me  to  seal  it  up  again,  which  I  did. 

Q.  To  seal  up  the  will  again,  and  no  other  papers  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do  with  it  ? 

A.  I  put  it  on  the  table  before  him. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  had  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Jones  Panton, 
was  any  person  present  ? 

A.  No,  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  any  one  come  in  afterwards  ? 

A.  Mr.  Barton  Panton  and  Mr.  William  Jones. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  William  Jones? 

A.  Mr.  William  Jones,  of  Glanbeuno. 

Q.  What  is  he? 

A.  An  Attorney. 

Q.  Had  he  come  to  Plasgwyn  with  you  ? 

A.  No.  I  had  gone  to  Holyhead  to  take  an  answer ;  1  returned 
by  Plasgwyn ;  and  he  came  over  in  a  car,  from  Carnarvon,  that  came 
to  fetch  me  that  day. 

Q.  So  that  you  met  at  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  he  came  in  after  the  testator  had  told  you  to  put 
up  the  will  again  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  the  testator  say  after  he  came  in  ? 

A.  After  asking  Mr.  Jones  how  he  did,  he  said,  here  Barton, 
here  are  my  last  will  and  codicils  ;  take  them,  or  keep  them. 

Q.  Take  them,  or  what  ? 

A.  Take  them,  or  keep  them;  I  don't  know  which.  I  don't  know 
which  he  said;  whether  he  said,  take  them  and  keep  them,  or  take 
them,  or  keep  them;  I  cannot  tell  which. 

Q.   And  were  they  taken  by  Mr.  Barton  Panton  at  that  time  f 

A.  They  were  delivered  to  him  ? 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  testator  again  before  his  death,  Mr.  WilliamH  ? 
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A.  I  dined  with  him  that  day.    I  oever  saw  him  afterwards. 
Q.  I  believe  you  were  not  present  at  the  funeral  ? 
A.  I  was  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney  General* 

Q.  Pray,  Mr.  Williams,  on  this  day  you  haYe  mentioned,  Mr. 
Panton  was  in  his  usual  health  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  any  thing  otherwise.  He  was  a  very  old  msn, 
and  I  did  not  discoyer  any  thirg.  I  think  he  said  he  had  a  cougli, 
or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Well,  he  appeared  to  you  to  be  in  his  usual  health  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  intimated  his  intention  to  you  of  making  a  codicil  to 
his  will  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  And  on  that  very  day  you  say  he  delivered  the  will  to  Mr. 
Barton  Panton? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  To  keep  it  as  his  last  will  and  testament  ? 

A.  He  did  ;  his  last  will  and  codicil. 

Q.  His  last  will  and  codicil;  very  well.  Pray,  Mr.  Williams,  bow 
long  had  Mr.  Barton  Panton  been  the  suitor  of  your  daughter. 

A.  I  think  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1831  or  1832. 

Q.  Very  well ;  It  might  be  a  little  further  back,  perhaps  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  not. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — ^The  latter  end  of  1831,  or  the  beginning' of 
1832? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^The  latter  end  of  1831,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  1832.  You  were  carrying  on  business  at  that  time  as  a 
Solicitor,  at  Carnarvon  ? 

A.  No ;  I  was  carrying  on  business  as  a  solicitor  at  Penrhos. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  Fifteen  miles. 

Q.  Fifteen  miles.  Had  you  any  transactions  in  the  way  of 
business  with  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  before  making  this  codicil? 

A.  My  son  was  Under  Sheriff  to  him,  and  he  had  applied  to  me 
before  to  commence  an  action  against  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Bulkeley 
Wiliiams,  for  the  recovery  of  an  ornament — a  diamond  ring,  I  think. 

Q.  Well ;  that  is  just  what  I  want  to  know.  Before  that  yoa 
had  brought  an  action  for  him  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  brought ;  but  it  was  about  to  be 
brought,  and  the  thing  was  settled. 

Q.  Very  well ;  and  the  action  was  against  Mr.  Bulkeley  Wil- 
liams? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Against  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Jones  Panton? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  reoovery  of  an  omament  that  he  claimed  ? 

A.  A  diamond  ring. 

Q.  A  diamond  ring.  That  was  your  first  professional  connection 
with  him  ? 

A.  No;  my  son  was  Under  Sheriff  to  him. 

Q.  Well ;  but  yourself  I  am  speaking  of? 

A.  That  was  the  first  thing  I  had  to  do  with  him. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  just  what  I  am  asking.  That  was  the  first 
piece  of  professional  business  you  ever  did  for  him  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Were  you  the  attorney  in  an  action  brought  against  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Panton? 

A.  I  brought  an  action  against  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  and  his 
wife,  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  by  her. 

Q.  At  whose  suit  was  that  ? 

A.  The  suit,  I  think,  of  one  Griffith  Jones. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  action  for  the  diamond  ring  ? 

A.  I  really  cannot  tell. 

Q.  That  action  was  not  tried,  then  ? 

A.  It  was  settled. 

Q.  It  was  settled.  Well,  then,  the  action  for  the  diamond  ring 
was  the  only  professional  business  you  had  done  for  Mr.  Panton ; 
was  it  before  making  his  codicil  ? 

A.  Certainly,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Did  he  come  to  you  to  Camarron  to  ask  you  to  do  that  ? 

A.  He  did.     He  came  to  Penrhos,  to  my  house. 

Q.  He  came  to  Penrhos,  to  your  house.  Is  that  near  Carnarvon  ? 

A.  It*s  within  a  mile. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  you  a  visit  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No ;  he  came  there  for  the  express  purpose. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  will  Mr.  Williams  had  made  for  him. 

A.  What  Mr.  Williams? 

Q.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Beaumaris  ? 

A.  No ;  all  I  saw  were  the  first  settlement,  and  the  first  will  and 
codicil. 

Q.  All  you  saw  were  the  settlement  made  upon  the  8on*s  mar- 
riage, and  the  will  of  November,  1828  ? 

Sir  William  Follett.— And  the  codicil. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — And  the  codicil. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  mentioned  to  you  no  prior  will  that  he  had  made  ? 

A.  Not  a  word. 

Q.  Not  a  word.  Now,  Mr.  Williams,  did  he  tell  you  what  altera- 
tion he  wished  to  make  in  the  disposition  of  his  property,  when  he 
called  upon  you  at  the  time  you  have  mentioned  ? 

A.  No;  I  took  instructions  from  his  mouth  as  to  the  alterations 
he  wished  to  make. 
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Q.  Very  well.  You  took  instructions  from  his  mouth  as  to  the 
alterations  he  wished  to  make ;  but  did  not  that  appear  to  joa, 
Mr.  Williams,  to  be  rather  a  new  will  than  a  codicil  to  an  exist* 
tag  will  ? 

A.  No,  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so. 

Q.  No,  it  did  not  appear  to  jou  to  be  so.  What  part  of  the  wiD 
was  to  remain  in  force  ? 

A.  I  don't  reccollect. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  now  tell  what  parf  of  the  will  was  to  remain 
in  force  ? 

A.  No,  I  cannot. 

Q.  You  cannot  ? 

A.  No,  not  without  referring  to  the  will. 

Q.  You  cannot  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  tell  you  that  he  intended  that  neither  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  nor  Mrs.  Williams — his  daughter  Lauretta,  should  take 
any  part,  either  of  the  unsettled  property,  or  of  the  personal  property, 
except  400/.  to  the  one,  and  lOZ.  to  the  other? 

A.  Those  were  his  instructions. 

Q.  Those  were  his  instructions :  and  that  every  thing  else  was 
to  go  to  his  son,  Barton  ? 

A.  According  to  that  codicil,  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  then,  he  told  you  you  were  to  do  that  in  the  proper 
manner,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  he  told  me  I  was  to  do  it  in  the  proper 
manner,  or  not. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  directions  whatever,  as  to  whether  yon 
were  to  prepare  a  codicil,  or  another  will  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  he  said  any  thing  about  that. 

Q.  Eh. 

A.  I  don't  know  that  he  said  any  thing  about  that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  he  said  any  thing  about  that.  He  left  it 
to  you,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Williams  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes,  he  left  it  to  you  whether  you  should  prepare  a  codicil  or 
another  will  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  yon  thought  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have  a 
codicil  ? 

A.  I  thought  so,  or  else  I  would  not  have  done  so. 

Q.  Was  any  body  present  when  he  gave  you  the  instructions, 
beside  yourself.^ 

A.  No  one. 

Q.  Nobody? 

A.  No. 
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Q.  Where  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiliianui  hnag  at  thai  time.  At 
BrynbraSy  were  they  not? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  ? 

A,  No. 

Q.  Perh^  700  do  not  know  such  a  place  as  Brynbras  Castle  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  know  it  very  well. 

Q.  Where  is  it — how  far  from  Camarron  ? 

A.  It  is  four  miles,  I  suppose,  from  C^amarron. 

Q.  Well,  do  not  you  know  it  very  well  ? 

A.  Brynbras  Castle  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  To  be  sore  I  do  ;  I  know  it  very  well. 

Q.  To  be  sure  yon  do ;  you  know  it  very  well.  Now  how  many 
years  have  you  known  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar? 

A.  Mr.  Thomas  Williams :  I  have  known  him  for  a  great  many 
years? 

Q.  You  have  known  him  for  a  great  many  years.  He  resided  at 
Brynbras  Castle,  did  he  not  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  very  good  style,  I  believe,  as  a  country  gentleman  ? 

A.  I  suppose  so  ;  I  never  was  there. 

Q.  You  never  were  there  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  not  on  visiting  terms,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Never  have  been  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Never  have  been.     Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Williams  at  all  ? 

A.  I  should  not  know  Mrs.  Williams  if  I  were  to  see  her  now.  I 
do  not  know  that  1  have. 

Q.  You  should  not  know  Mrs.  Williams  if  you  were  to  see  her 
now ;  but  Mr.  Williams  you  have  known  for  a  great  many  years? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  I  believe  that  he  had  ceased  to  practice  as  a  Solicitor,  had  he 
not,  for  a  great  many  years  ? 

A.  I  beheve  so. 

Q.  He  had  no  clerks,  nor  any  establishment  as  a  Solicitor  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Not  to  your  knowledge.  Well,  now,  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Barton  Panton  made  his  proposals  to  your  daughter,  you  were  aware 
of  the  will  his  father  had  made  in  his  favour  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Leaving  him  all  the  unsettled  estate,  and  all  the  personalty  ? 

A.  Leaving  him  what  was  there  ;  I  forget  what  it  was. 

Q.  You  forget  what  it  was.  Pray  where  was  Mrs.  Hamilton,  that 
was  reduced  to  the  20/.     Where  was  she  living  at  this  time  ? 

A.  I  believe,  at  Chester. 
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Q.  At  Chester.  Now,  after  you  had  made  these  two  codicihi  for 
Mr.  Pan  ton,  did  you  do  any  other  professional  business  for  him  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  distrained  for  rent  upon  some  tenants  of  his. 

Q.  That  is  aU  you  did,  is  it  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  judgment. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  second  codicil,  whereby  the  legacy  to  Mrs. 
Williams  was  reduced  from  400/  to  200,  did  Mr.  Panton  come  to 
Carnarvon,  or  Penrhos,  to  give  you  instructions  for  that  ? 

A.  No  ;  I  happened  to  be  at  Plasgwyn  in  May,  1833  ;  and  he  said 
to  me,  I  want  to  make  an  alteration  in  my  will ;  and,  says  he,  when 
you  come  here  next,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  bring  it  with  yon. 

Q.  Yes.     Well,  did  you  take  any  written  instructions  for  that  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  draft  of  it  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  written  at  Plasgwyn. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — In  your  hand-writing  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  the  next  time  I  went. 

Mr,  Attorney  GeneraL — And  attested  by  the  two  men  servants  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  Owen  Roberts,  the  gardener  at  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  in  London  just  now  ? 

A.  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Q.  Is  Henry  Brereton  here  ? 

A.  No,  he  is  not ;  he  is  very  unwell,  and  unable  to  attend. 

Q.  He  is  very  unwell,  and  unable  to  attend :  but  do  you  know 
any  thing  to  have  prevented  Owen  Roberts,  the  gardener,  from  at- 
tending ? 

A.  He  may  be  in  London,  for  ought  I  know. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  want  to  know,  whether  you  have  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  this  prosecution  for  foi^ery  ? 

A.  To  do  with  it — I  recommended  my  son-in-law — 

Q.  You  recommended  your  son-in-law  ? 

A.  To  consult  Messrs.  Harmer  and  Flower,  and  to  employ  them 
upon  it ;  and  that  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  of  this  prosecution  being  to  take 
place,  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ? 

A.  This  prosecution  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

A .  I  suppose  in  the  month  of  March. 

Q.  In  the  month  of  March  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  what  time  in  the  month  of  March? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  But  you  must  tell  us  ? 

A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Well,  but  I  will  give  you  time.  You  see  the  month  of  March 
has  thirty-one  days  in  it  ? 

A.  Yes.     I  cannot. 
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Q.  Well,  but  you  must  tell  us  whether  it  was  in  the  beginning:,  or 
at  the  end,  or  in  the  middle.      Come  ? 

A.  In  the  beginning  of  March  :  I  am  not  positire. 

Sir  William  Follett.—l  believe. 

Mr.  Attorney  GcTieral, — No  :  he  said  in  the  beginning  of  March. 

Witness. — ^Tlie  beginning  of  March  :  I  don't  know.  I  attended 
when  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  was  committed.  I  attended  there  to 
give  evidence :  I  think  in  February. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.— -But  when  was  it  you  advised  your  son- 
in-law  to  employ  Messrs.  Hanner  and  Flower  ? 

A.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  there  were  pencil  marks  on  some 
of  the  papers. 

Q.  Well,  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  there  were  pencil  marks 
on  some  of  the  papers,  you  advised  your  son-in-law  to  employ 
Messrs.  Harmer  and  Flower  ? 

A.  Yes,  to  consult  them. 

Q.  Well,  now,  when  was  that  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  12th  of  February,  when  I  first  knew 
of  the  marks  :  it  was  in  the  latter  end  of  January,  or  beginning  of 
February. 

Q.  It  was  then  that  you  g^ve  those  recommendations  to  your 
son-in-law  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Pray,  where  was  Mr.  Williams  then  living  ? 

A.  Mr.  WilUams  ? 

Q.  Yes? 

A.  At  Brynbras  Castle. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  know  that  there  was  a  suit  then  depending 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  respecting  the  validity  of  the  will? 

A.  Certainly,  certainly. 

Q.  Certainly  you  do ;  and  don't  you  know  there  had  been  a  com- 
missioner to  examine  witnesses  at  Carnarvon  ? 

A.  Certainly.  I  mentioned  that  this  morning.  At  the  close  of 
the  commission  I  discovered  the  pencil  marks  on  the  will. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  only  informed  of  the  pencil  marks  on  the  will 
after  the  commission  was  closed  ? 

A.  Certainly ;  my  clerk,  before  it  was  closed,  had  sent  to  me ; 
I  was  not  at  Carnarvon  at  the  time. 

Q.  Well,  but  he  will  tell  us  what  he  said :  well,  it  was  after  the 
commission  was  closed,  you  gave  the  recommendation  about  Messrs. 
Harmer  and  Flower  ? 

A.  Certainly, 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  recommendation  that  Mr.  Williams  should 
be  arrested  at  Brynbras  Castle  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  direction  that  his  papers  should  be  seized 
without  any  warrant  ? 

A.  I  was  in  London  at  the  time ;  I  gave  no  direction  about  it ; 
I  knew  nothing  of  it. 
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Q.  Yoo  were  in  London  at  the  time;  you  gave  no  direction  about 
it;  you  knew  nothing  about  it.  Did  you  gtre  direction  that  Ami 
Williams  and  Anne  Evans  should  be  indicted  ? 

A.  I  gave  no  direction  about  any  of  them,  about  their  being  in- 
dieted. 

Q.  You  have  not  at  all  interfered  in  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
secution ? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Not  at  all ;  nor  your  clerk  ? 

A.  My  clerk  has  summoned  the  witnesses,  and  done  some  of 
those  things. 

Q.  Oh  !  your  clerk  has.     Now,  what's  your  clerk's  name  ? 

A.  Tyrer. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  know  that  he  has  summoned  the  witnesses  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Certainly.     Did  he  do  that  without  your  knowledge  ? 

A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Certainly  not.  Did  he  consult  you  at  all  about  what  wit- 
nesses should  be  summoned  ? 

A.  Messrs.  Manner  and  Flower  wrote  to  say  what  witnesses 
should  be  summoned. 

Q.  Messrs.  Harmer  and  Flower  wrote  to  you  to  say  what  wit- 
nesses should  be  summoned  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  consulted  with  them. 

Q.  Then  you  corresponded  with  Messrs.  Harmer  and  Flower  on 
what  witnesses  should  be  summoned  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  only  wrote  two  letters. 

Q.  Well ;  but  you  corresponded  with  them  ? 

A.  Mr.  T^er  was  in  town,  and  he  consulted  with  them  on  what 
witnesses  were  to  be  brought  up. 

Q.  Well ;  did  you  at  all  disapprove  of  Mr.  Tyrer  taking  a  ptrt 
in  the  prosecution,  and  in  sununoning  the  witnesses? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Not  at  all? 

A.  In  summoning  the  witnesses. 

Q.  Then  you  approve  of  it  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  approve  of  it.  •  This  property  which  is  in  dispute,  I  be- 
lieve, between  your  son-in-law  and  Mr*  Williams,  is  considerable  ? 

A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  I  believe  the  personal  property— ^how  much  shall  I  say  il 
amounts  to  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Come ;  give  us  the  amount  ? 

A.  I  really  cannot  tell  how  much.  I  have  understood  it  to  be 
50,000/.  or  60,000/. 

Q.  Well ;  that  will  do  for  me.  You  have  understood  it  to  be 
50,000/.  or  60,000/.  ? 

A.  I  believe  so. 
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Q.  You  believe  so  ;  of  which  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  WilltiiinB 
were  to  have  had  their  shares ;  but  which,  according  to  your  codicils, 
goes  all  to  your  son-in-law? 

A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  You  believe  so.  Well,  now,  as  to  amount  of  the  unsettled 
property  they  were  to  have  had  their  shares  of? 

A.  What  unsettled  propery  ? 

Q.  The  unsettled  landed  property. 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  No ;  but  you  can  tell  us  what  you  understand  to  be  the  amount 
of  that? 

A.  No,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Oh  yes,  you  can  tell  me  whether  it  be  worth  100,000Z.  or 
10,000/.  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell:  It  maybe  worth  10,000/.  or  5,000/.  I  cannot 
say  positively. 

Q.  It  may  be  worth  10,000/.  or  5,000/.  but  you  never  enquired  ? 

A.  Never. 

Q.  You  never  enquired  whether  it  was  worth  100,000/.  or  500/.  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  when  I  was  examined  before. 

Q.  Well,  but  you  know  I  cannot  tell  what  you  said  when  you 
were  examined  before ;  you  say  you  cannot  tell  us  now  ? 

A.  It  may  be  worth  from  5,000/.  to  10,000/.;  but  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Well,  whether  it  be  50,000/.  yon  don't  know? 

A.  It  may  be  from  5,000/.  to  10,000/. 

Q.  Well,  it  may  be  from  5,000/.  to  10,000/.  Now,  don't  you 
know  that  Mr.  Panton,  the  testator,  had  bought  some  estates  for 
Barton  Panton,  that  were  conveyed  to  your  son-in-law,  in  the 
testator's  lifi^time. 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  know  Mr.  Panton  had  property  in  his  life 
time. 

Q.  Yes,  yes ;  but  were  there  not  some  lands  that  were  purchased 
by  old  Panton  for  his  son  Barton  in  his  life  time  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  there  were.  I  was  not  concerned  in  pre- 
paring any  conveyance  at  all  for  that. 

Q.  Well,  but  did  you  not  learn  that  at  all  from  old  Mr.  Panton 
himself: 

A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Nor  from  your  knowledge  of  the  family  ? 

A.  No.  I  know  Mr.  Barton  Panton  has  property;  and  that's  all  I 
know  about  it. 

Q.  Pray  did  you  know  Ann  Williams  ? 

A.  Ann  Williams? 

Q.  Ann  Williams,  the  servant  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams. 

A.  No ;  I  don't  know  her  at  all. 

Q.  Nor  Ellen  Evans  ? 

A.  I  saw  Ellen  Evans  at  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  once  ;  and 
that's  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  her. 
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Q.  Did  joa  know  John  Williams  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  were  at  Brynbras,  then  ? 
A.  Never,  never. 
Q.  You  never  were  at  Brynbras.  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  against  whom  you  brought  tbe 
action  were,  this  gentleman,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  his  wife  ? 
A.  Yes,  certainly. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  William  Follett. 

Q.  Pray  how  long  back  was  that,  Mr.  Williams ;  do  you  recollect? 

A.  I  think  it  must  have  been  in  the  year  1829. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  about  the  time  the  prisoner 
married,  or  was  he  married  before  that? 

A.  It  was  soon  before  that,  I  think. 

Q.  It  was  soon  before  that? 

A.  I  think  so.     I  cannot  speak  positively. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  been  asked  about  your  knowMge  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams ;  did  he  continue  to  practice  as  an  attorney  up  to 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  or  had  he  ceased  to  do  so  before  ? 

A.  I  really  cannot  tell  that* 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  had  carried  on  his  business  as  an 
attorney  at  all  ? 

A.  At  Bangor.  . 

Q.  At  Bangor.     Did  you  know  him  while  he  was  in  practice  as 
an  attorney  ? 
'  A.  I  did. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  whether  he  has  practised  as  an  attorney 
at  all,  since  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Was  the  house  in  which  he  lives  built  by  him  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  After  his  marriage  ? 

A.  After  his  marriage. 
Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^After  his  marriage  ? 

A.  After  his  marriage. 

Sir  William  Follett. — Now  you  have  spoken  of  your  connection 
with  Mr.  Panton,  and  you  say  that  your  son  was  his  Under  Sheriff* 
Do  you  know  when  that  was. 

A.  That  was  in  1829,  sir? 

Q.  The  marriage,  I  think  you  say,  did  not  take  place  till  August, 
1832? 

A.  August,  1832. 
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Q.  Well,  now,  sir,  there  is  only  one  other  question  I  wish  to  ask 
you.  You  said,  you  understood,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  my 
learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  that  certain  pencil  marks  had 
been  discovered  on  these  documents,  during  the  course  of  the  enquiry  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Was  that  enquiry  in  the  month  of  January  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Witnesses  were  examined  in  the  country,  by  an  examiner 
from  the  Court  of  Delegates  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  until  after  the  witnesses  had  been  examined,  you  had  not 
heard  of  any  pencil  marln  ? 

A.  My  clerk  informed  me  there  were  those  marks. 

Q.  Yes ;  your  clerk  informed  you  of  them,  and  I  understand  you, 
the  advice  you  gave  was,  that  your-son-in-law  should  consult  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Harmer  and  Flower  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Certainly ;  and  as  far  as  you  understand,  they  have  had  the 
conduct  and  management  of  the  case  since  that  time  ? 

A.  The  whole  of  it. 


Mr.  George  Bettisb  swork. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Phillips. 

Mr,  Phillips. — Do  yon  feel  yourself  inconvenienced  by  standing, 
Mr.  Bettiss  ?     I  am  told,  my  lord,  he  has  had  a  fall  from  a  horse. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Well,  if  you  wish  to  sit  down  you  shall  have 
a  chair. 

WitTiess. — Not  now,  thank  you. 

Afr.  Phillips. — Mr.  Bettiss  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  At  Carnarvon. 

Q.  What  are  you  by  business  ? 

A.  I  am  a  slate  merchant,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  inconvenient  to  you  to  speak  a  little  louder  ? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Very  well.     Did  you  know  the  late  Mr.  Panton,  the  testator  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  marriage  of  his  son,  the  prosecutor  in 
this  case,  with  Miss  Williams,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Wil- 
liams ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Had  you  been  employed  in  negociating  that  marriage  in  any 
way  with  the  family  ? 

A.  I  had  been  requested  to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  testator  was  gratified  at  the  mar- 
riage having  taken  place  ? 

£ 
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A.  He  was. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  stipulation  which  he  made  hefore  the 
marriage,  with  respect  to  the  parties  living  in  his  house  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  was  it,  Mr.  Bettiss? 

A.  He  said  that  he  highly  approved  of  the  match,  and  that,  if  the 
young  people  would  reside  with  him  till  the  time  of  his  death,  that 
Mr.  Barton  Panton  should  have  the  hulk  of  his  property. 

Q.  Were  you  upon  intimate  terms  with  the  testator  ? 

A.  Sir? 

Q.  Were  you  upon  intimate  terms  with  the  late  Mr.  Panton, 
from  and  after  that  period  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Mr  Baron  Parke. — From  what  ? 

Mr.  Phillips, — From  and  after  that  period,  my  lord. 

Q.  Now,  did  he  pay  you  any  particular  attention  ?  Was  there 
any  sleeping  room  in  the  house  called  after  you  ? 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  At  the  hunting  season  were  you  frequently  a  guest  at  hiB 
house  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  whether  be  appeared  attached  to  his  son, 
Mr.  Barton  Panton,  or  not  ? 

A.  Very  much,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  birth  of  the  little  girl  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir* 

Q.  What  kind  of  feeling  did  the  old  gentleman  exhibit  towards 
the  child  ? 

A.  Particularly  fond  of  her,  and  very  anxious  for  her  safety  and 
her  welfare  in  all  things. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Bettiss,  in  the  month  of  May,  1837, 
making  any  engagement  to  go  to  Chester  races  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.— With  whom  ? 

Mr.  Phillips. — Who  were  you  to  go  with  ?  Who  were  to  be  of 
your  company  ? 

A.  Mr.  Barton  Panton. 

Q,  Did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — What  was  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.— M?Lj,  1837,  my  lord. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  day  of  the  races ; — the  date  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Then  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  ? 

A.  The  races  commenced  on  Monday,  the  first. 

Q.  Monday  the  first  of  May  they  commenced  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  long  do  these  races  last,  Mr.  Bettiss  ? 

A.  They  last  the  week. 
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Q.  Oh !  the  entire  week.  What  day  were  you  intending  to  go  on  ? 
A.  We  intended  going  on  the  Thursday. 
Q.  The  Thursday ;  that  would  be  the  fourth  ? 
A.  The  fourth. 
.  Q.  Did  you  go,  Mr.  Bettiss  ? 
A.  We  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not — did  you  see  the  old  gentleman  at  all  ? 
A.  On  the  evening  of  the  third,  on  our  arrival  at  Plasgwyn,  the 
old  gentleman  expressed  a  particular  wish  that  Mr.  Barton  Panton 
would  put  off  his  visit  to  the  races  ? 

Q.  The  old  gentleman  expressed  a  particular  wish  that  Mr.  Barton 
Panton  would  put  off  his  visit  to  the  races.  Did  he  assign  any 
reason,  Mr.  Bettiss,  for  that? 

A.  He  said  he  had  particular  business  to  transact  with  Mr.  Barton 
Panton  on  the  following  morning. 

Q.  He  said  he  had  particular  business  to  transact  with  Mr.  Barton 
Panton  on  the  following  morning.     Did  he  appear  to  you,  at  that 
time  to  be  in  as  good  health  as  usual  ? 
A.  No ;  he  was  not,  sir. 
Q.  He  was  not.     Did  he  say  so  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — 4Ie  said  he  was  not  in  his  usual  health  ? 
Mr,  Phillips. — He  told  you  so  ? 
A.  He  did. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Did  he  describe  in  what  way  he  was  ill  ? 
Mr.  Phillips. — Did  he  mention  any  particular  complaint  he  had  ? 
A.  No.     A  severe  cold,  sir. 
Q.  Eh? 
A.  Severe  cold. 

Q.  What  age  was  this  old  gentleman  ? 

A.  I  believe,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  died  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age. 

Q.  In  the  76th  year.     Were  you  about  to  leave  his  house  that 
night? 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  slept  there  ? 
A.  I  slept  there. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.   Bettiss,  do  you  remember  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth,  did  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Barton  Panton  breakfast  with  the  old  gen- 
tleman? 
A.  They  did. 

Q.  Was  the  little  girl  present  ? 
A.  She  was. 

Q.  On  their  leaving  the  room  after  breakfast,  Mrs.  Panton  and 
the  child,  did  the  testator  say  any  thing  to  you ;  or  to  Mn  Barton 
Panton,  in  your  presence  ? 
A.  He  did. 
Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 
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A.  He  gave  Mr.  Barton  Panton  the  key  of  his  library. 

Mr.  Bar<m  Parke.— ^h  ? 

Mr,  Phillips. — He  gave  Mr.  Barton  Panton  the  key  of  his  library. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.— VfeW,  sir  ? 

A.  And  desired  he  would  go  up  stairs  into  the  library,  and  in  the 
left-hand  cupboard  there,  he  would  find  a  roll  of  papers  scrawled  or 
figured  on  the  outside. 

Q.  Mr.  Bettiss,  having  so  found  them,  what  was  he  do  with  them  ? 

A.  To  bring  them  down  to  his  father. 

Q.  Did  he  do  so^  Mr.  Bettiss  ? 

A.  He  did,  sir  ? 

Q.  After  his  bringing  the  papers  down,  did  the  old  gentleman  say 
any  thing  to  him  ? 

A.  He  handed  them  back  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton. 

Q.  He  took  them  first  out  of  his  hand  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  he  did. 

Q.  Then  handed  them  back  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  do  you  remember  the  expression  he  made  use  of  upon 
handing  them  back  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton  ? 

A  He  gave  him  the  parcel  back,  and  said,  here  Barton,  these  arc 
bank  receipts  for  stock  or  funds,  to  the  amount  of  from  eight-and- 
twenty  to  nine-and-twenty  thousand  pounds  :  I  give  you  these. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  with  respect  to  any  dividends  ? 

A.  He  said,  upon  above  20,000/.,  of  which  no  dividend  has  been 
received  since  the  year  1828 ;  for  ten  years. 

Q.  For  ten  years  ? 

A.  For  ten  years;  1827. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  more  in  that  conversation,  Mr.  Bettiss  ? 

A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  as  well  as  you  can,  to  repeat  it  ? 

A.  Now  Barton,  he  said,  I  think  you  have  staid  at  home  for  some 
purpose. 

Q.  Go  on  if  you  please ;  go  on  with  whatever  conversation  fol- 
lowed that  you  remember. 

A.  Well  sir,  he  told  him  that  he  gave  him  all  the  money  he  had 
in  the  house. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — I  give  you  all  I  have  in  the  house  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — All  the  money,  my  lord 

Mr.  Phillips. — All  the  money. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — All  the  money. 

Mr.  Phillips.— Well  ? 

A.  All  the  money  he  had  in  his  Banker's  hands  at  Holywell  and 
Mold. 

Q-  Where? 

A.  Holywell  and  Mold. 

Q.   Did  he  mention  the  names  of  the  Bankers 
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A.  Smalley  and  Douglas. 

Q.  Smalley  and  Douglas  ? 

A.  And  Company. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Smalley,  Douglas  and  Company. 

Mr.  Phillips. — Now,  Mr.  Bettiss,  he  having  mentioned  Holywelf 
and  Mold,  and  the  names  of  those  Bankers  ;  do  you  remember  what 
next  he  said  ? 

A.  Yes  sir;  all  the  money  I  have  in  the  Banking  House  of 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Company,  in  Chester  and  Camarron. 

Q.  What  else? 

A.  He  gaye  him  all  the  arrears  of  rents  due  upon  his  respective 
estates. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Bettiss  ? 

A.  And  all  the  rents  that  would  accrue  due  upon  those  estates 
till  the  time  of  his  death. 

Q.  Was  his  daughter  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  conversation 
ataU? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Go  on. 

Mr.  Phillips, — Well,  go  on  with  the  rest  of  it,  if  he  said  any 
thing  more  ? 

A.  He  then  said,  I  give  you  all  my  shares  and  interest  in  my 
mining  concerns ;  all  my  canal  shares. 

Q.  Go  on  Mr.  Bettiss,  with  the  rest  of  the  conversation  ? 

A.  All  securities  for  monies  he  might  have.  He  then  said,  I 
give  you  all  my  plate. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Did  he  say,  /  give  you,  or  Pll  give  you  ? 

A.  I  give  you  all  my  plate  ;  handing  to  him  the  key  of  his  plate 
chest. 

Q.  Well? 

A.  I  give  you  all  my  books ;  and  gave  him  the  key  of  the  library 
at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Well? 

A.  All  the  wine  in  the  cellar ;  handing  him  the  key  of  the  wine 
cellar  also. 

Q.  Well? 

A.  And  concluded  by  giving  him  his  farming  stock,  and  farming 
implements,  crops,  and  all  his  personalties  of  every  kind. 

Mr.  Phillips. — Appurtenances  ? 

A.  Personalties. 

Q.  Personalties  ;  now,  did  he  say  any  thing  else  to  him  ?  What 
was  his  daughter's  name  ;  do  you  remember  Mrs.  Panton's  name, 
her  christian  name  ? 

A.  Lauretta  Maria,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — No,  that's  not  Mrs.  Panton's  name. 
Mr.  Phillips. — Mrs.  Panton's  name  I  mean  ? 

A.  Oh;  Ann. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  say  any  thing  else  ? 
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A.  Yes ;  giving  him  the  keys,  he  desired  he  would  take  great 
care  of  all ;  particularly  of  Ann  and  little  Missey,  aa  he  called  the 
the  little  girl. 

Q.  Little  Missey ;  was  that  the  name  he  used  to  call  the  little 
girl? 

A.  Always.  Take  care  of  them  all,  as  I  cannot  be  long  with 
you. 

Q.  Well,  having  thus  spoken  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  did  he  say 
any  thing  to  you,  Mr.  Bettiss  ? 

A.  He  did ;  he  desired  I  would  not  go  home  that  night,  as  he 
wished  me  to  be  present  at  what  took  place  on  the  following- 
morning. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — ^This  transaction  was  in  the  morning  you 
know,  after  breakfast.     Well,  what  more  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said,  I  cannot  be  long  with  you. 

Mr.,  Phillips. — He  said,  I  cannot  be  long  with  you. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Well,  what  more  did  he  say  ;  was  that  a  II 
the  conversation  ? 

A.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  call  on  Mr.  Rumsey  Wil- 
liams, for  a  parcel  of  his,  and  bring  it  with  me  when  I  came  over. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  his  having  desired  you  to  remain 
that  morning. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  he  desired  you  to  remain  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips. — ^To  witness  that  transaction  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  gave  you  that  as  his  reason  for  desiring  you  to  stay  over 
night.  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  so.  1  think  you  said,  Mr.  Bettiss,  he  begged  of  you  to 
call  on  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ? 

A.  He  did  so. 

Q.  For  a  parcel  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  you  to  do  with  the  parcel  when  you  got  it  from 
Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ? 

A.  To  take  it  with  me  to  Plasgwyn,  next  time  I  went  there. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  more  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  said  the  next  time  he  saw  me,  he  would  give  his 
reason  for  wishing  me  to  stop  over  that  morning. 

Q.  Just  so.  When  I  see  you  next,  I  will  give  you  my  reason 
for  wishing  you  to  stop  over  this  morning.  Did  you  call  on  Mr. 
Rumsey  Williams,  as  the  old  gentleman  wished  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  get  the  parcel  at  that  time  from  Mr.  Rumsey 
Williams  ? 

A.   I  did  not. 
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Q.  Well,  he  gave  you  some  reason  for  not  letting  you  have  it  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Was  the  worthy  old  gentleman  used — were  you  able  to  tell 
Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  what  particular  parcel  he  wanted  ? 

A.  No,  a  parcel  of  his. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  call  at  Plasgwyn  afterwards,  on  the  old  gen- 
tleman, on  the  Monday  following. 

A.  I  did  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  it  was  very  tempestuous  weather  at  that  time  ? 

A.  It  was  on  a  Sunday. 

Q.  Yes,  and  so  you  did  not  go  over  till  Monday  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Monday  the  8th. 

Mr.  Phillips. — You  were  in  the  habit  of  going  on  Sunday  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  You  were  ;  but  this  was  a  tempestuous  Sunday,  and  you  put 
off  your  visit  till  Monday  the  8  th  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  tell  the  old  gentleman  what  passed  between 
Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  and  yourself  about  the  parcel  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  expressed  his  surprise  that  Mr.  Williams  did  not  know 
what  it  was  be  wanted,  as  it  was  his  will  he  wanted. 

Q.  He  expressed  his  surprise  that  Mr.  Williams  did  not  know 
what  it  was  he  wanted,  as  it  was  his  will  he  wanted.  Did  you  tell 
him  Mr.  Williams  did  not  know  what  it  was  he  wanted  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  it  was  that  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  Mr. 
Williams  did  not  know  what  it  was  he  wanted,  as  it  was  his  will  he 
wanted  ? 

A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  After  he  mentioned  the  will  to  you,  did  he  say  any  thing  to 
you  more  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ?  You  say  he  expressed  some  wish  for  you 
to  do  something  :    What  was  that  ? 

A.  That  I  should  call  again  on  Mr.  Williams,  and  bring  the  will 
over  with  me  the  next  time  I  came. 

Q.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  look  at  that  ?  [handing  a 
document  to  witness].     Do  you  see  your  name  there  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Is  that  your  handwriting  ? 

A.   It  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips, — Well,  just  hand  it  in. 

Mr.  Chambers, — Will  your  lordship  allow  the  prisoner  to  sit 
down  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Certainly.  Does  the  prisoner  wish  to  sit 
down  ? 
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Mr,  Williams,  bowed  to  the  Court. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Let  him  sit  down. 

[Mr.  Williams  was  then  accommodated  with  a  chair]. 

Mr,  Phillips. — Yon  wrote  this  letter  to  Mr.  Rnmsey  Williams  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  signature  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  here  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not ;  you  directed  my  attention  to  my  own. 

Q.  Did  you  send  that  letter  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  the  conversation  you  had  with  the  old 
gentleman  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Sir  William  Follett. — You  sent  it  on  the  day  it  bears  date,  the 
8th  of  May? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sent  it  through  the  Post  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^Then,  you  may  read  that. 

Sir  William  Follett, — Yes ;  it's  the  last  line  that  relates  to  this  ; 
the  other  relates  to  other  business. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Only  the  part  that  relates  to  this. 
Officer  of  the  Court, — **  It  was  the  will  Mr.  Panton  wanted.     1 
am  going  there  this  evening,  have  you  any  commands  ?" 

Mr,  Phillips, — Now,  Mr.  Bettiss,  do  you  remember  after  his 
requesting  you  to  call  on  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  for  the  will,  his 
saying  any  thing  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton  ? 

A.  About  the  will? 

Q.  No,  he  expressed  a  wish  you  say,  that  you  should  call  on  Mr. 
Rumsey  Williams,  and  get  his  will  for  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  having  mentioned  the  will,  did  he  then  say  any  thing 
to  Mr.  Barton  Panton  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  told  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  it  was  a  will  under  which  he 
would  take  whatever  unsettled  estates  he  had. 

Q.  Any  thing  else  ? 

A.  To  follow  his  personalties. 

Q.  To  follow  his  personalties.  Now  you  say,  Mr.  Bettiss,  that  be 
told  you  he  would  give  you  a  reason  for  his  wishing  to  have  you  to 
be  present  at  the  transaction  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  reason  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  it  as  loudly  as  you  can  ? 

A.  He  said,  when  I  called  upon  him  previous  to  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Barton  Panton  with  Miss  Williams — 

Q.  Now,  stop ;  he  said,  when  you  called  on  me  previous  to  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton  with  Miss  Williams— well  ? 

A.  I  told  you  if  they  lived  with  me  till  the  time  of  my  death. 
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Mr.  Barton  Panton  should  have  the  bulk  of  my  property  at  my 
decease. 

Q.  Stop  :  that  if  they  lived  with  me  till  the  time  of  my  death, 
Mr.  Barton  Panton  should  have  the  bulk  of  my  property,  at  what  ? 

A.  At  his  decease. 

Q.  At  his  decease.  Well,  did  he  then  say  any,  thing  more  to 
you? 

A.  He  said  that  was  the  reason  why  he  wished  me  to  attend,  that 
I  mig^ht  seethat  realised  which  he  had  promised  me. 

Q.  Very  well :  this  you  say  was  on  Monday,  the  8th  of  May. 
Now,  on  the  13th  of  May,  Mr.  Bettiss,  had  you  any  intelligence 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  testator  ?  • 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  his  house  in  consequence  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Speak  up? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  state  did  you  find  him,  sir  ? 

A.  Very  poorly. 

Q.  Very  poorly.     You  went  on  the  13th  of  May,  1  think  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  his  death,  Mr.  Bettiss  ? 

A.  I  do  sir. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  month  did  he  die  on  ? 

A.  The  26th. 

Q.  The  26th  of  that  same  month  ? 

A.  The  same  month. 

Q.  Now,  between  the  13th,  when  you  think  you  called,  and  the 
26th,  were  you  occasionally  backwards  and  forwards  to  see  the 
old  gentleman — to  see  how  he  was  going  on  ? 

A.  I  was  there,  I  believe,  every  day,  either  late  or  early,  between 
that  period. 

Q.  You  believe  you  were  there  every  day.  Now,  Mr.  Bettiss, 
shortly  before  his  death  did  he  say  any  thing  to  you  with  respect  to 
the  transaction  you  had  witnessed  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  Nothing  after  that. 

Q.  Very  good  ;  raise  your  voice.  Were  you  at  the  funeral  of 
the  old  man,  Mr.  Bettiss  ? 

A.  I  was,  sir.  » 

Q.  Was  the  prisoner  there  ? 

A.  He  was,  sir. 

Q.  But  was  he  there  while  the  preparations  were  going  on  ? 

A.  He  came  very  late,  sir.  He  came  very  late,  sir ;  just  as  the 
remains  were  about  to  be  removed  into  the  hearse. 

Q.  Did  he  go  to  the  funeral  with  the  rest  ? 

A.  He  did,  sir. 
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Q.  Well,  now,  after  the  service  had  been  read,  and  the  ceremony 
performed,  did  you  see  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  Not  after  we  left  the  church-yard,  sir. 

Q.  Very  well ;  not  after  we  left  the  church-yard.  Mr.  Bettiss, 
in  Wales  is  there  any  particular  ceremony  obserred  after  the  funeral 
of  a  deceased  ? 

A.  I  believe,  generally,  it  is  the  case  that  after  the  interment  is 
over  the  parties  expecting  to  be  interested  under  the  will,  go  on  to 
hear  the  will  read. 

Q.  To  hear  the  will  read.  Did  you  go  with  Mr.  Barton  Panton 
and  Mr.  Paul  Panton  to  the  house  afterwards  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  prisoner  go  there  along  with  you  ? 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  go  there  at  all  ? 

A.  That  day? 

Q,  That  day. 

A.  No. 

Q.  And  I  believe  in  consequence  of  that  the  will  was  not  read  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — My  lord,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  interpose,  but  I  now  complain  of  my  learned 
friend's  saying,  **  in  consequence  of  that." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — No,  you  should  not  say  that. 

Mr,  Phillips. — Well,  perhaps  I  should  not. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — No. 

Mr.  Phillips. — Well,  but  was  it  read  ? 

A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  It  was  not.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Thomas  Williams's  hand- 
writing —the  prisoner's  hand- writing?  Have  you  ever  seen  him  write  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Look  at  these  three  papers,  [handing  documents  to  witness] 
Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  and  tell  me  in  whose  hand-writing  they  are. 
Take  them  one  by  one.  Whose  hand- writing  is  No.  3,  do  you 
believe  ? 

A.  Mr.  Thomas  Williams. 

Q.  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  the  prisoner.     Look  at  No.  4  ? 

A.  That  is  also  his  writing. 

Q.  That  is  also  his  writing.     Look  at  No.  5  ? 

A.  And  that  also. 

Q.  And  that  also.  Well,  now,  will  .you  have  the  goodness  just 
to  hand  the  three  papers  in  ? 

A.  There  they  are. 

Officer  of  the  Court. — No.  3,  **  The  rain  made  me  turn  back  to 
Rhiwias.  Will  you  appoint  a  day  for  us  to  meet,  and  Mr.  Bulkeley 
Williams  can  be  sent  to.  Can  you  appoint  to  morrow,  Tuesday 
morning,  and  say  the  hour,  for  I  want  to  leave  the  country." 

No.  4,  *'  The  illness  of  your  sister  makes  me  leave  the  country, 
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and  jou  have  refused  on  two  or  three  applications,  a  nieetiog  of  those 
interested  in  the  settlement  of  your  and  her  father's  affairs,  I  think 
it,  in  consequence,  proper  to  give  you  notice  that  you  shall  not  prove 
any  will  without  its  being  shewn  first,  and  I  will  enter  a  caveat  ac- 
cordingly."    It  is  signed  "  T.  W." 

Mr,  Phillips. — Well,  now,  you  have  heard  that  No.  4,  read, — 
did  you  answer  that,  Mr.  Bettiss  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  did,  sir. 

Mr,  Phillips, — Well,  do  you  produce  it?  we  have  given  you 
notice  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral. — I  know  nothing  of  any  such  paper. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^Then,  prove  your  notice,  and  prove  it  was 
sent. 

ilfr.  Phillips. — I  understand  that  cannot  be  done  just  at  this 
moment,  but  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — You  had  better  have  it  now — it  will  be  more 
convenient. 

Mr.  Phillips. — In  the  mean  time  we  can  take  the  other  docu- 
ments, my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Very  well. 

Mr  Phillips. — Just  read  that  [handing  a  document  to  the  officer 
of  the  court]. 

Officer. — This  is  dated  at  Brybras  Castle,  June  6th,  from  T. 
Williams,  ''  Sir, — by  my  messages  to  you,  requesting  you  to  appoint 
a  day  to  represent  your  father's  affairs,  I  had  no  wish  to  occasion 
any  angry  feelings.  Naturally  I  would  be  anxious  to  have  had  that 
day  appointed  before  I  left  the  country,  and  your  last  note  puts  it  off 
for  a  few  days  longer,  which  will  prevent  my  attending  the  meeting. 
I  do  not  consider  this  acting  very  fairly  towards  your  sister,  and  I 
think  that  your  father-in-law  will  tell  you  the  same,  and  will  also 
tell  yoQ  that  I  cannot  allow  your  poor  father's  will,  to  which  you  al- 
lude in  your  note  of  yesterday,  to  be  proved  without  its  being  even 
shewn  to  the  family.  Mr.  Boggie,  during  our  absence,  will  repre- 
sent your  sister  and  myself,  and,  he  being  an  honourable  man,  will 
do  every  thing  that  is  just  for  all  parties ;  and  in  respect  to  the  caveat 
1  did  cadi  upon  Mr.  Boggie  yesterday  at  Beaumaris,  after  the  receipt 
of  your  note,  that  you  did  not  mind  the  threat  of  it,  and  desired  him 
to  enter  it  accordingly.  However,  appoint  an  early  day,  and  after 
bearing  from  Mr.  Boggie,  I  will  tell  him  what  to  do,  and  we  will 
endeavour  amicably  to  carry  into  effect  your  poor  father's  intentions, 
for  whom  I  had  a  great  regard,  and  he  also  for  your  sister  and 
myself.  I  am,  sir^  your  obedient  servant." 

"W.  B.  Panton,  Esq., 

*'  Plasgwyn,  Beaumaris." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Let  me  have  these  documents. 

Mr.  Phillips. — ^There  is  one  more  document. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Have  you  got  copies  of  them  ?  That  is  the 
more  convenient  mode  of  referring  to  them. 
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.  ^l^ey  have  been  impounded  in  Doctors' 

Examination  of  Mr,  Bettiss  resumed, 
^..f/ins Mr.  BettisB,  did  you  on  the  9th  of  June  attend  to 

a    Who  were  present  on  that  occasion  ? 

\   Mr.  Barton  Panton,  Mr.  Bulkeley  Williams,  Mr.  Owen  Owen, 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  attend  ? 
A.  He  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Boggie  attend  ? 

A.  He  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Gethin  Williams,  the  brother  of  the  pri- 
soner ; 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  write  ? 

A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  is  that  ?  [handing  a  document  to  witness.} 

A.  Mr.  Gethin  Williams. 

Mr,  Phillips, — Hand  it  in. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — I  presume  my  friend  does  not  mean  to 
read  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gethin  Williams  without  calling  him  as  a 
witness  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — No,  I  think  not. 

Mr,  Phillips, — Very  well,  we  have  not  the  least  wish. 

Q.  Was  the  will  read,  Mr.  Bettiss  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Gethin  Williams  came  up  to  the  house  afterwards  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Was  the  will  there  at  the  time  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Well,  now,  never  mind  what  he  said  ;  I  suppose  that  will  be 
objected  to.    Did  he  do  any  thing  ? 

A.  He  sat  down  and  he  extracted  out  of  the  will. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — Extracted! 

Mr,  Phillips, — Had  he  the  will  in  his  hand  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  he  wrote  or  extracted  from  the  will  ? 

A.  He  extracted  something  out  of  the  will. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  in  two  words  know  ? 

Mr,  Jervis, — No,  no. 

Mr  Baron  Parke, — Had  he  liberty  to  peruse  the  whole  will,  or 
only  part  of  it  ? 

A.  He  had  the  liberty  to  peruse  the  whole  of  it  if  he  had  chosen. 
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Mr,  Phillips, — He  had  an  opportonity  of  seeing  the  whole  of  it  ? 

A.  He  had. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Did  yoa  see  whether  he  perused  the  whole 
of  the  willy  or  not  ? 

A.  No,  my  lord,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Phillips. — Did  you  see  what  part  of  it  he  read? 

A.  He  extracted. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — No,  no. 

Mr.  Phillips. — Don*t  use  the  word  extracted,  my  learned  friends 
ohject  to  that — they  don't  like  it.  Did  you  see  what  part  of  the  will 
Mr.  Gethin  Williams  read? 

A.  The  dates. 

Q.  The  dates  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Of  the  will  only,  or  of  the  will  and  codicil  ? 

A.  The  will  and  codicil,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Phillips. — Now,  here  are  the  documents  we  allege  to  he 
forged. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Bettiss,  take  these  documents  one  hy  one  into  your 
hand,  and  see  what  portion  of  each  of  these  documents  you  can  re- 
cognise any  hand- writing  in?  [The  documents  were  handed  to  wit- 
ness.]    Are  they  numbered?     Is  that  ''No.  1  ?" 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Now,  just  look  at  the  body  of  that  paper,  and  tell  me  in  whose 
hand- writing  you  believe  that  to  be? 

A.  In  Mr.  Williams,  the  prisoner's. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  the  second. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — These  are  a  different  set  of  documents ;  hare 
they  got  the  same  numbers  as  the  others — ''  3,  4,  and  5.*' 

Mr.  Phillips. — ^They  are  the  forged  documents,  my  lord. 

Sir  William  Follett. — ^They  are  the  scrips  numbered  as  the 
copies  are. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Oh,  very  well. 

Mr.  Phillips. — Now,  "  No.  2."  In  whose  hand- writing  do  yow 
believe  the  body  of  that  to  be? 

A.  Mr.  Williams. 

Q.  Now,  thUis"No3." 

A.  This  is  also  Mr.  Williams's  hand- writing. 

Q.  That's  "No.  4." 

A.  This  is  also  in  Mr.  Williams's  hand-writing. 

Mr  Attorney  General. — We  shall  have  some  questions  to  put  to 
him  upon  them. 

Mr.  Phillips. — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  that's  "  No.  5." 

A.  This,  I  believe,  is  Mr.  Williams's  also. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  "No.  6/'  Whose  hand-writing  do  you  believe 
"No.  6"  to  be  in? 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of  his  writing  ? 

A.  It*s  very  possible  I  may  not. 

Q.  Never  seen  him  write  yourself? 

A.  Never. 

Q.  Never  received  a  letter  from  him? 

A.  Never. 

Q.  And  never  saw  him  write  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  have  seen  a  letter  go  from  him  into  the  Post-office. 

Q.  I  believe  he  was  a  very  reserved  man,  was  he  not? 

A.  Sir? 

Q.  He  was  a  very  reserved  man,  was  he  not? 

A.  I  believe  he  was,  generally. 

Q.  Not  talkative  at  all? 

A.  Not  generally,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  on  the  4th  of  May,  when  he  had  this  long  conver- 
sation which  yoQ  mentioned,  did  he  read  this  from  a  paper  ? 

A.  No,  he  did  not. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Panton  ?     Was  he  in  the  law  ? 

A.  No;  before  he  succeeded  to  his  brother's  estates, he  was  Sub- 
distributor of  Stamps  at  Beaumaris. 

Q.  Bless  me.  Sub-distributor  of  Stamps  at  Beaumaris !  And 
he  did  not  read  this  from  a  paper  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  now,  can  you  repeat  to  me  that  last  statement  as  near 
as  possible  which  he  made  to  Barton.  He  gave — first  of  all — ^use 
the  first  person  you  know — **  I  give  you?  " 

A.  Here  Barton,  here  is  the  key. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Stop ;  '*  here  Barton; "  do  you  want  to  have 
the  whole  of  it  ? 

Mr,  Jervis, — Yes,  my  lord.     I  wish  to  hear  it  repeated. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Because  I  must  take  it  down  then,  as  there 
may  be  a  difference,  you  know. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — No,  no. 

Mr.  Jervis. — Your  lordship  will  check  it  from  your  note. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Bettiss,  use  the  words  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Will  you  have  it  before  he  sent  him  up- 
stairs for  the  roll  of  papers,  for  he  then  spoke  in  tlie  third  person, 
or  after  he  came  down? 

Mr.  Jervis. — Before,  my  lord. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Bettiss,  give  his  words  ? 

A.  Here  Barton,  go  into  the  library,  and  in  the  lefl  hand  cupboard 
you  will  find  a  roll  of  papers,  scrawled  or  figured  on  the  ouside ; 
bring  them  down.  And  when  he  brought  them  down,  he  presented 
them  back  again  to  Barton,  and  said,  here  Barton,  I  give  you  these, 
they  are  Bai^  Receipts  for  Stock  or  Funds  to  the  amount  of  from 
eight-and-twenty  to  nine-and-twenty  thousand  pounds.  Upon 
20,000/.  or  thereabouts  of  them,  no  dividends  have  been  received  for 
ten  years. 
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Q.  Did  he  not  say  from  1827? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Well? 

A.  And  then  he  said,  I  give  you  all  the  money  I  have  in  the  house. 

I  give  you  all  the  arrears  of  rent — rent  due  for  my  respective  estates. 

All  the  rents  that  may  accrue  due  thereon  till  the  day  of  my  death. 

Mr,  Uaron  Parke. — Yes.     I  give  you  all  the  money  1  have  in 

the  house.     I  give  you  all  the  arrears  of  rent? 

A.  All  the  rents  that  will  accrue  due  thereon  to  the  time  of  my 
death  I  give  you. 

Mr.  Jervis. — Accrue  due  thereon? 

A.  Yes;  and  all  the  money  in  the  respective  banks  of  Small, 
Douglas  and  Company,  in  Holywell  and  Mold.  I  give  you  all  the 
money  I  have  in  the  bank  of  Williams  and  Company,  in  Chester  and 
Carnarvon.  I  g^ve  you  all  the  securities  for  money  which  I  may 
have.     I  give  you  all  my  shares  in  mines,  and  canal  shares. 

Q.  Well? 

A.  Then  he  said: — "  I  give  you  all  my  plate;"  handing  him  at 
the  same  time  the  key  of  die  plate  chest.  ''I  give  you  my  library;" 
handing  him  the  key  of  the  library  too.  '*  I  g^ve  you  the  wine  in 
the  cellar;"  handing  him  the  key  of  the  wine  cellar.  And  after 
having  done  that,  he  said: — ''I  give  you  all  my  farming  stock,  all 
my  implements  of  husbandry,  all  my  crops  and  stock,  and  all  my 
personalty." 

Q.  Very  well ;  that  was  on  the  4th  of  May  ? 

A.  That  was  on  the  4th  of  May. 

Q.  The  following  day,  I  think,  you  say  you  left  Plasgwyn? 

A.  I  left  on  the  4th. 

Q,  Now,  when  did  you  see  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  your  brother 
in  law,  after  that? 

A.  On  Saturday,  the  6th. 

Q.  He  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Barton  Panton  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  this  gift  to  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  mention  it  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ? 

A.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  it  to  him  before  you  knew  the  date  of  the  last 
codicil  which  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  has  produced  ? 

A.  I  think  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  ? 

A.  No ;  I  cannot  possitively. 

Q.  You  cannot  possitively  swear  that.  If  I  understand  you  cor- 
rectly, this  gift  was  confirmed  again  in  your  presence  on  the  8th 
of  May  ? 

A.  It  wajs,  sir. 

Q.  That's  the  day  after  the  last  codicil,  is  it  not  ? 

F 
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Mr  Baron  Parke. — The  day  after  what  you  aay  is  the  last  codicil. 

Mr.  Jervis. — Exactly. 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — He  is  only  designating  a  paper,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Exactly. 

Mr.  Jervis. — Confirmed  on  the  8th  of  May  ? 

A.  On  the  8th  of  May. 

Mr.  Jervis. — Has  your  lordship  got  the  letters  which  were 
put  in? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — No ;  I  want  them  tho*.  They  ought  to  be 
copied. 

Mr,  Chambers. — We  shall  have  them  copied. 

Mr.  Jervis.-^l  believe  you  were  appointed  committee,  were  you 
not,  of  a  lunatic*8  estate  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  lunatic  of  the  name  of  Webers  ? 

A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Jointly  with  a  penon  of  the  name  of  Jones. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  will  be  pleased  to  tell  me  whether  the  note  at  the 
bottom  of  the  letter  you  read  before,  is  in  the  hand- writing  of  Mr. 
Rumsey  Williams? 

A.  This  note  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — To  a  man  named  Jones  ? 

Mr.  Jervis, — Yes  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  communicated  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  in  a 
postscript  what  it  was  that  Mr.  Panton  wanted — that  Mr.  Panton 
wanted  the  will  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  wrote  the  answer  back  on  the  same  letter  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  I  ask  you  whether  that  was  not  the  draft  of  the  re- 
port intended  to  be  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  whether  yoo 
did  not  ask  him  to  approve  of  it? 

A.  I  beg  your  pardon  ! 

Q.  Is  not  the  letter — 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — A  part  of  it  was  only  read. 

Mr,  Jervis, — You  had  better  have  the  whole  of  the  letter  read ; 
it*s  only  three  lines  altogether. 

Officer  of  the  Court, — "  Dear  Sir — Please  to  peruse  the  annexed ; 
and  say  what  answer  I  shall  give.  I  cannot  see  the  use  of  present- 
ing the  petition  if  there  is  no  chance  of  success.  What  shall 
I  say  about  Overton? 

'*  In  haste,  dear  Sir,  your  obliged  humble  servant, 

"Geo.  Bettiss." 

''It  was  the  will  Mr.  Panton  wanted." 
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Then,  the  answer  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  is:—*!  shall  go  to 
Plasgwyn  in  a  day  or  two,  and  will  then  take  Mr.  Panton  s  will 
with  me,  and  delirer  it  to  him  myself." 

Sir  Wiliam  FoUett^—And  it  is  signed  by  his  initials. 
O^ccr.— Signed  by  initials,  and  dated  the  10th  of  May,  1837. 

Mr.  Jervis. — Now,  Mr.  Bettiss,  was  that  letter  returned  to  you 
with  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams's  writing  on  it,  as  an  answer  to  the 
postscript? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  And  the  petition  which  you  wanted  him  to  peruse  was  sent 
back  with  it? 

A.  It*8  part  of  the  same  paper. 

Q.  You  sent  a  petition,  as  I  understand  you — a  petition  for  him 
to  peruse — the  draft  of  a  petition? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  then? 

A.  Yes,  the  draft. 

Q.  Well,  what  day  did  you  send  it  on  ? 

A.  I  suppose  I  must  have  sent  it  on  the  9th.     It's  dated  Llanrwst. 

Q.  On  the  9th  you  sent  the  draft  petition  to  him  to  peruse,  with 
a  postscript  added,  that  it  was  the  will  that  Mr.  Panton  wanted  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes;  and  he  wrote  the  answer  to  the  postscript  upon  the  same 
letter  and  clraft  of  the  petition,  and  sent  it  back  to  you? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  was  there  a  second  copy  of  the  petition  sent  to  Mr. 
Ramsey  Williams  for  his  opinion  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Not  that  you  are  aware  of.  Now,  Mr.  Bettiss,  who  was 
l^resent  at , Plasgwyn  after  the  funeral,  when  the  will  was  not  read  ? 
What  members  of  the  family  were  present  ? 

A.  There  were  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  Mr.  Bulkeley  Williams,  and 
Mr.  Paul  Panton. 

Q.  Mf-  Barton  Panton,  Mr.  Bulkeley  Williams,  who  had  mar- 
ried one  of  the  daughters  who  was  dead,  and  Mr.  Paul  Panton ; 
any  body  there  for  Mr.  Hamilton  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Three  members  out  of  the  ^yb  were  there  ? 

A.  I  believe  that  was  all,  excepting  myself. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Bettiss,  you  say  you  are  now  a  slate-merchant  at 
Carnarvon ;  what  were  you  before  you  were  in  business  there  as  a 
slate-mercliant,  pray  ?    " 

A.  I  was  Lord  Newborough's  agent. 

Q.  Oh;  Lord  Newborough's  agent.  Was  that  the  present  or 
the  late  Lord  Newborough  ? 

A.  Both. 

Q.  Both? 

A.  No,  the  late. 
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Q.  And  did  you  continue  in  his  employ,  till  his  death  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  1  did  not. 

Q.  How  was  that  ? 

A.  Because  I  wanted  that  which  was  due  to  me,  and  I  could  not 
get  it. 

Q.  Oh ;  you  were  discharged ,  I  believe  ? 

A.  I  am  not  discharged  yet,  if  a  man  is  to  be  paid  for  what  he 
has  done. 

Q.  Oh  ;  you  are  not  discharged  yet ;  but  you  have  not  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  late  Lord  Newborough  for  some  time  ? 

A.  Not  beyond  1831. 

Q.  And  before  that,  I  believe,  you  were  an  Innkeeper  ? 

A.  I  wasy  sir,  and  carried  on  the  business  of  slates  at  the  same 
time. 

Q.  Very  well.  Now,  when  was  it  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  mar- 
ried your  sister  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1796,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.— 1798, 

Mr.  Jervis. — 1  796,  I  think  he  says,  my  lord. 

Q.  1796,  you  say? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Well ;  1  understand  you  to  state  that  you  were  requested  to 
interfere  about  the  match  between  Mr.  Barton  Panton  and  your 
niece;  who  requested  you  to  do  that? 

A.  Mr.  Barton  Panton. 

Q.  Did  the  old  man  object  ? 

A.  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  objected. 

Q.  Oh  !  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  objected? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  objected  to  his  daughter  marrying 
Mr.  Barton  Parton? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  was  that,  pray? 

A.  Because  he  did  not  wish  to  part  with  his  daughter. 

Q.  How  far  is  Plasgwyn  from  Penrhos  ? 

A.  About  sixteen  miles. 

Q.  Just  over  the  St];aits,  I  believe  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  1  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  Mr.  Rumsey 
Williams  that  objected  to  the  match  ? 

A.  I  have  said  so. 

Q.  When  did  Mr.  Barton  Panton  become  acquainted  with  her  ? 

A.  I  do*nt  know. 

Q.  Well,  now,  did  you  know  of  the  will  in  1831 ,  before  the  matcli 
was  in  contemplation? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Tlien,  when  did  you  first  know  of  the  will  ? 

A.  1  don't  know  that  I  knew  of  the  will  till  I  was  coniinii- 
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aioned  by  Mr.  Barton  Panton  to  call  about  it  on  Mr.  Rumsej 
WilliamB. 

Q.  But  you  knew  of  it  then  ? 

A.  Tlie  old  gentleman  told  me  of  it  then. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — The  wiU  or  the  codicil  ? 

Mr,  Jervis. — The  will  or  the  codicil  ? 

A.  Both. 

Q.  Both ;  and, Mr.  Panton  told  you  he  would  provide  for  Mr. 
Barton  Panton,  if  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  would  consent  to  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Barton  ? 

A.  He  told  me  in  the  way  I  told  you,  if  they  lived  with  him  till 
his  death,  they  should  have  the  bulk  of  his  property. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  the  substance  of  the  codicil  was  at  that 
time? 

A.  Never. 

Q.  He  never  told  you  what  was  the  substance  of  the  codicil  ? 

A.  Never. 

Sir  William  FolletL — My  lord,  we  will  read  the  letter  now ;  my 
friend  did  not  state  it  accurately. 

Officer  of  the  Cmirt.  -  This  is  dated  the  8th  of  May,  1837. 

Mr.  Phillips.— ThAt  is  from  William  Griffith,  to  George  Bettiss  ; 
the  original  letter  appears  to  have  been  written  to  Mr.  Bettiss,  and 
then  Mr.  Bettiss  sent  this  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams. 

Officer  of  the  Court. — Addressed  to  George  Bettiss,  Esq.,  8th 
May,  1837.     "  Dear  sir.   On  the  other  side,  I  send  you ." 

Mr  Baron  Parke, — ^That  is  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Bettiss, 
referred  by  him  to  Mr  Rumsey  Williams,  upon  which  he  writes — 
"  It  is  the  will  Mr.  Panton  wants,"  ho  writes  that  on  the  back  of  it ; 
and  there  is  an  answer  from  Mr.  Williams,  saying,  '*  I  sliall  go  over 
to  Plasgwyn,  in  a  day  or  two,  and  will  then  take  the  will  with  me." 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — ^There  is  no  answer  to  it. 

ilf r  Baron  Parke. .  •  I  don't  see  what  use  you  are  to  make  of  it ; 
I  have  got  the  fact,  and  we  shall  bear  by  and  bye. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  William  Follett. 

Q.  Mr.  Bettiss,  do  you  know  what  Mr.  Williams  it  is,  who  is 
mentioned  here  ?  Is  it  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ? 

A.  It  must  be  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  for  he  was  concerned  in 
the  matter. 

Q.  Because  it  is  stated  in  this  letter  that  a  copy  had  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Williams  ;  Mr.  Williams,  who  is  mentioned  twice.  It  was 
Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  must  have  been. 

Q.  Well,  I  have  only  one  question  to  ask  ;  this  Miss  Williams, 
who  married  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  was  she  an  only  daughter? 

A.  An  only  daughter. 
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Q.  An  only  daughter? 
A.  The  only  daughter  livinpr. 
Mr  Baron  Parke. — ^The  only  surviving  daughter  ? 
A.  The  only  surviving  daughter. 

Sir    William   Follett. — Mrs.    Riunsey   Williams    is   living,    w 
she  not  ? 
A.  She  is. 

Q.  Is  she  advanced  in  age  ? 
A.  She  is  younger  than  I  am,  sir. 


Mr.  William  Barton  Panton,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Sir  William  Follett. 

Q.  Your  christian  name  is  William  Barton,  is  it  not  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  his. 

Q.  You  are  High  Sheriff  at  present  for  the  Coonty  of  Anglesey, 
are  you  not  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Are  you  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Jones  Panton? 

A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Your  elder  brother's  name  was  Jones  also,  I  believe  ? 

A.  Jones. 

Q,  And  we  are  told  he  died  in  1830  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Have  you  a  brother  called  Paul  Griffith,  now  living  ? 

A.  1  have. 

Q.  You  had  a  brother  Thomas,  I  think  ? 

A.  1  had. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  year  he  died  in  ? 

A.  He  died  in  the  same  ye^r  as  my  elder  brother. 

Q.  The  same  year  as  your  elder  brother.  Before  your  elder 
broUier  I  believe  ? 

A.  Before. 

Q.  You  have  also  three  sisters,  I  believe  ? 

A.  I  have — I  had. 

Q.  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Bulkley  Williams,  and  the  wife  of  the 
prisoner  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  father  came  into  a  considerable  property,  I  believe,  at 
the  death  of  your  uncle,  did  he  not  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  year  1822  ? 

A.  In  the  year  1822. 

Q.  You  remember  the  marriage  of  your  elder  brother — of  Jones 
with  Miss  i^wis — and  the  settlement  then  made  ? 

A.  I  do. 
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Q.  Did  you  live  with  yoar  fkther,  Mr.  Jones  Panton  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  always  lived  with  him  ?    * 

A.  From  my  enidle. 

Q.  From  what  ? 

A.  From  my  youth,  from  my  cradle. 

Q.  You  never  lived  away  from  him  till  the  time  of  his  death  ? 

A.  Never. 

Q.  Were  yon  always  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  affection  with  him  ? 

A.  Always. 

Q.  1  believe  latterly  you  were  the  only  one  of  his  children  who 
resided  with  him,  were  you  not  ? 

A.  I  was  the  only  one. 

Q.  For  several  years  before  his  death  ? 

A.  Yes,  for  several. 

Q.  We  are  told  you  married  in  August,  1832,  Mr.  Panton? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  The  daughter  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Upon  the  marriage,  was  there  any  request  or  stipulation  made 
by  your  father  with  respect  to  you  and  your  wife  continuing  to 
reside  in  the  house  ? 

A.  There  was,  by  my  father. 

Q.  By  your  father  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  assented  to,  I  believe  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  stated  that  you  have  been  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy and  affeetion  with  your  father  always ;  lias  your  wife  also  been 
on  good  terms  with  him  always  ? 

A.  Always  she  has. 

Q.  You  have  one  Httle  girl,  I  believe  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Was  your  father  fond  of  that  child  ? 

A.  Partici|larly  so. 

Q.  During  his  last  illness,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  on 
him,  and  giving  him  his  medicine  ^ 

A.  My  wife  and  m3'self. 

Q  And  there  was  no  abatement  of  regard  or  affection  down  to 
the  time  of  his  death  ? 

A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Williams,  the  prisoner,  or  his  wife,  in  the  habit  of 
being  much  at  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  Seldom  or  ever. 

Q.  We  are  told  some  actions  were  brought  against  your  sister 
and  her  husband,  for  some  breach  of  promise  of  marriagc*-Klo  you 
recollect  that  circumstance  ? 

A.  1  do  recollect  that. 
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Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  your  father  was  much  displeased 
after  that? 

A.  Yes,  I  do- 

Q.  Was  your  sister  in  the  habit  of  coming  much  to  the  house 
after  that  ? 

A.  Not  often. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  Not  often. 

Q.  Were  you  aware,  Mr.  Panton,  that  your  father  had  executed 
any  testamentary  papers  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes — yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  at  the  time  of  your  marriage  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  father  died,  we  are  told,  on  the  26th  May,  1837  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  an  occurrence  taking  place  in  the  early 
part  of  that  month  as  to  his  giving  up  to  you  any  keys  or  property  ? 

A.  Ido. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — What  day  was  it,  on  the  fourth  ? 

A.  The  fourth  of  May. 

Sir  William  Follett. — Had  you  been  intending  to  go  any  where 
that  day  ? 

A.  I  had  intended  to  go  to  Chester  races. 

Q.  With  Mr.  Bettiss? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  ? 

A.  It  was  my  fathers's  wish  that  1  remained  at  home,  as  he  had 
something  of  importance  to  relate  to  me. 

Q.  It  was  your  father's  wish  that  you  should  remain  at  home,  as 
he  had  something  of  importance — what? 

A.  To  relate  to  myself  and  Mr.  Bettiss,  and  did  not  wish  me  to 
leave  home. 

Q.  And  you  did  remain  at  home  ? 

A.  Idid. 

Q.  And  what  occurred  between  you  and  your  father  upon  that 
day  ? 

A.  He  gave  me  all  his  property. 

Q.  He  gave  you  all  his  property,  you  say.  In  what  way  did  he 
do  it  ?     Did  you  fetch  any  thing  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  gave  me  the  key  of  his  library,  and  desired  I  would 
go  up  to  his  library,  and  there  I  should  find  in  the  left  hand  cup* 
board,  a  roll  of  papers  :  he  told  me  to  bring  them  down.  I  did  so. 
He  then  desired  I  should  open  them.     I  did  so. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — You  brought  them  down  ? 

A.  I  did,  my  lord. 

Sir  William  Follett. — You  did  find  the  papers  and  brought  them 
down,  did  you  ? 

A.  I  did. 
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Q.  And  you  opened  them  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  papers  were  they  ? 

A.  They  were  stock  receipts. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  them  ? 

A.  He  said  they  were  stock  receipts,  amounting  to  28,000/.  or 
29,000/.,  of  which,  on  19,000/.  or  20,000/.,  no  dividends  had  been 
received  since  the  year  1827.     He  then  gave  them  to  me. 

Q.  He  then  gave  them  to  you,  you  say  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? 

A.  He  gave  them  to  me,  and  like  wise  liis  library. 

Q.  Yes? 

A.  Likewise  all  his  plate.  All  his  wine.  All  the  money  in  the  dif- 
erent  banks,  naming  the  banks ;  and  indeed  all  his  unsettled  estates  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — All  his  unsettled  estates  ? 

A.  He  then  told  me  to  take  care  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  dear 
little  missey  and  my  wife,  meaning  my  daughter.  I  thanked  him, 
and  said  I  would. 

Sir  Wiliiam  FolUtt, — Mr.  Bettiss,  you  say,  was  present  at  this 
time  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q^  Did  you  hear  any  direction  g^ven  by  your  father  to  Mr. 
Bettiss,  respecting  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ? 

A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q«  Do  you  recollect  what  it  was  ? 

A.  About  a  parcel  I  think,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Barm  Parke.— Eht 

A.  About  a  parcel. 

Sir  William  FolleH, — Do  you  recollect  what  he  said  ? 

Q.  He  said  he  wished  the  parcel  from  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams, 
and  desired  Mr.  Bettiss  to  see  liim  about  it. 

Q.  Now  this  you  say,  was  on  the  4th  of  May  ? 

A.  On  the  4th  of  May. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  Sunday  aflter  that  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  three  weeks  before  your  father  died  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  long  it  was  before  his  death  ? 

A.  He  was  taken  materially  worse.     It  was  a  few  days. 

Q.'  How  long  had  he  been  in  the  house  before  his  death ;  do  you 
know  that  ? 

A.  Several  days. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  Several  days. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  your  father  left  the  house  on 
that  Sunday,  after  the  occurrence  you  are  speaking  of. 

A.  He  never  left  the  house.     He  was  too  poorly. 
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Q.  He  never  left  the  house.  You  and  your  wife  were  of  course 
both  there  at  that  time  ? 

A.  We  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  little  girl  was  unwell  at  that 
time  also  ? 

A.  She  was. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Panton,  you  said  you  beard  directions  given  to  Mr. 
Bettiss  to  go  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams.  Do  you  remember  Mr. 
Rumsey  Williams  coming  to  Plasgwyn,  a  few  days  af^r  that  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  room,  on  that  occasion,  with  yoar 
father  ? 

Q.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  your  father  say  any  thing  to  you  at  that  time,  or  gi?e 
you  anything  ? 

A.  Not  just  then.     He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  during  the  time  Ma  Rumsey  Williams  was  there  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  ? 

A.  He  called  me  to  him,  and  gave  me  a  brown  paper  parcel,  say- 
ing, it  was  his  last  will  and  codicil,  and  told  me  to  lock  them  up. 

Q.  And  did  you  take  them,  and  lock  them  up  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  lock  them  up  ? 

A.  I  locked  them  in  a  private  drawer,  in  my  dressing  room. 

Q.  And  did  you  keep  them  there  until  after  the  death  of  your 
father  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  After  the  death  of  your  father,  did  you  send  any  notice  ap- 
pointing the  day  of  the  funeral  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  It  was  fixed  for  the  2nd  of  June,  I  believe  ? 

A.  For  the  9th. 

Q.  No.     The  funeral  ? 

A.  Oh  !  the  funeral.     Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  send  to  all  the  relatives  ? 

A.  I  sent  to  them  all. 

Q.  Amongst  others,  to  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  were  there  present  at  the  funeral,  I  suppose,  yourself  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  the  parties  assemble  in  the  house,  at  Plasgwyn,  previous 
to  the  ceremony  taking  place  ? 

A.  They  did,  all  but  the  prisoner. 

Q.  All  but  the  prisoner.    Where  did  he  join  the  proceusion  tbeu  ^ 

A.  I  sent  over  for  him  to  his  brother *8  house  at  Uulass,  when  the 
remains  were  put  into  the  hearse. 

Q.  You  sent  over  to  him  at  Rulass,  I  think  you  say.  How  far  is  it  ? 
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A.  About  half  a  mile,  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  where  he  remained. 

Q.  There  he  remained  till  the  body  was  put  into  the  hearse  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  then  join  the  procession? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Well,  after  the  funeral,  did  yon  return  to  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  did,  with  my  party,  all  but  the  prisoner. 

Q.  AH  but  the  prisoner.     Did  you  read  the  will  on  that  day  ? 

A.  i  did  not,  on  that  day. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  for  not  doing  so  ? 

A.  Because  the  prisoner  was  not  present.  The  will  was  on  the 
table,  but  the  prisoner  not  being  present,  1  wished  him  to  be. 

Q.  The  will  was  on  the  table,  but  the  prisoner  not  being  present, 
and  you  wished  him  to  be.    You  did  not  read  it  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  the  prisoner  afterwards.  Did  he  come  up  to  your 
house  in  a  gig,  or  chaise ;  —not  that  day. 

A.  He  did,  he  and  his  brother. 

Q.  He  and  his  brother.     What  passed  between  you  then  ? 

A.  He  asked  me  if  1  had  any  thing  to  say  to  him. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — ^That  was  on  the  same  2nd  of  Juno  was  it  ? 

A.  No ;  the  5th  I  think. 

Sir  William  Follett .—WhtLi  day  of  the  week  was  it? 

A.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  was  a  few  days  after  the  funeral  ? 

A.  1  es. 

Q.  He  came  with  his  brother  in  a  gig  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? 

A.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  any  thing  to  say  to  him.  I  said  no,  I 
was  busy  arrang^ing,  and  looking  oyer  my  father^s  papers. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing-  upon  that  ? 

A.  Not  a  word.     He  went  away. 

Q.  I  believe  you  afterwards  received  a  note  from  him,  Mr. 
Panton? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  received  that  note,  [handing  a  document  to  witness] 
which  is  marked  '*  No.  3  "? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  receive  from  him  the  note  which  is  marked 
''  No.  4"  ?  [handing  the  document  to  witness.] 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  If  you  read  that  note,  you  observe  it  states,  you  shall  not  be 
at  liberty  to  prove  a  will  that  was  not  shown,  and  that  he  would 
enter  a  caveat  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  send  any  answer  to  that  note  ? 

A.     I  sent  an  answer. 
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Mr,  Baron  Parke. — An  answer  to  what  ? 

A.  To  "  No.  4." 

Sir  William  FoUeti.—To   "  No.  4."     And   you  afterwarda  re- 
ceived the  letter  which  is  dated  the  6th  of  June,  from  him  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Sir  William  FoUett. — ^Now  that  letter,  my  Lord,  refers  to  a  letter 
which  he  states  he  received. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.— Well.  4 

Sir  William  Follett. —This  last  paper  states,  that  Mr.  Boggie      J 
would  attend  the  reading  of  the  will  for  him. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^  Yes. 

Sir  William  Follet. — Did  you  afterwards  fix  a  day  for  reading: 
the  wiU? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  day  was  that  ? 

A.  It  was  the  9th. 

Q.  The  9th  of  June? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  prisoner  attend  ? 

A.  He  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  The  will  was  read,  we  are  told,  by  Robert  Williams? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Mr.  Boggle  was  not  there  ? 

A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  The  rest  of  the  relatives — the  rest  of  the  famUy  of  the  deceased 
were  there,  I  believe  ? 

A.  There  was  Mr.  Bulkeley  Williams,  and  there  was  the  prisoner's 
brother  there ;  Mr.  Owen  Owens,  and  my  brother  Paul. 

Q.  Was  the  prisoner's  brother  there  at  the  time  the  will  was  read, 
or  did  he  come  afterwards  ? 

A.  He  came  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  he  see  the  will  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  And  the  codicils  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  whether  he  wrote  any  thing  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  did.     He  took  notes  of  the  will  and  codicil. 

Q.  By  this  will  it  appears  you  were  appointed  the  sole  executor  7 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  take  steps  for  proving  those  documents,  or  getting 
them  proved,  in  the  Prerogative  Court  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  advertise,  afterwards,  some  property  for  sale. 
We  are  told  you  did,  on  the  26th  of  July  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  till  the  26th  of  July,  had  you  heard  either  from  the 
prisoner,  or  any  one  else,  that  he  had  any  will,  of  any  descrip^on? 

A.  No. 
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Q.  He  had  on  no  occasion  made  any  intimation  of  that  sort? 

A.  None  to  me. 

Q.  And  you  had  heard  of  none  ? 

A.  I  had  not. 

Q  Well,  then,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  or  day  of  the  sale,  it  was 
that  yon  first  heard  of  any  will  the  prisoner  had  ? 

A.  It  was  on  the  26th. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  S6th  of  July? 

A.  Tlie  26th  of  July. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  notice  you  had  had  of  it  ? 

A.  That  was  the  first  time  1  had  heard  of  it,  or  had  any  notice. 

Q.  Did  you  instruct  any  one  to  oppose  the  proof  of  those  wills, 
when  you  heard  of  them  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  ? 

A.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Q.  Did  you  instruct  any  one  to  oppose  the  proof  of  those  wills  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  when  you  first  heard  of  them  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  first  receive  any  information  of  those  wills 
being  written  on  obliterations  ?    When  did  you  first  hear  of  that  ? 

A.  I  think  on  the  7th  of  February. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — December  ? 

A.  February. 

Sir  William  FolletL — ^Was  that  about  the  time  the  commission 
had  been  sent  down,  to  examine  witnesses  ? 

A.  After. 

Q.  I  beHeve  you  are  the  prosecutor  in  this  case,  are  you  not  ? 

A.  I  am,  sir. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney- General, 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — Will  the  officer  of  the  Prerogative  Court 
produce  the  affidavit  of  the  scrips  of  Mr.  William  Barton  Panton  ? 

Sir  William  Follett, — Here  are  the  stock  receipts,  my  lord. 

Q.  Those  stock  receipts  were  put  away  by  you,  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  [holding  up  a  roll  of  papers]  in  which  they 
were  put  away  I 

Q.  These  are  the  very  bundle. 

Sir  William  Follet, — ^These  receipts  amount  to  between  28,000/. 
and  29,000/.  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.—  That  we  may  take  for  granted,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — My  lord,  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^Then  they  may  be  unfolded  and  opened  up. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — You  say,  Mr.  Panton,  the  first  time 
you  heard  of  any  will  or  codicil  of  your  father,  made  by  your  brother- 
in-law,  was  on  the  26th  of  July,  1837  ? 

A.  I  do. 
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Q.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? 

A.  You  are  perfectly  sure  of  it. 

Q.  I  am  perfectly.     You  swear  it  positively  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  swear  it  positively.  You  are  as  sure  of  that,  as  of  any 
thing  you  have  said  ? 

A.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  had  not  heard,  till  then,  that  the  will  apoo 
which  you  relied,  was  to  be  disputed  ? 

A.  I  had  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not.  Now,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  look  at  that 
[handing  a  document  to  witness]  and  tell  me  if  that  be  in  your  hand- 
writing? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Well,  now,  that  is  your  hand-writting  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  signing  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  1  do. 

Q.  Did  you  read  over  the  paper  which  you  signed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  not  sworn  to  it  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Yon  were  sworn  to  it  ? 

A.  I  might  not  have  gone  over  the  whole  of  that,  in  particular, 
but  I  remember  signing  that  paper,  and  I  swore  to  it. 

Q.  Look  at  that  jurat  [handing  a  document  to  witness]  is  not  thai 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  your  father- 
in-law  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is.  He  took  an  active  part,  with  regard  to  the  proof  of  the 
will,  and  the  dispute  between  you  and  your  brother-in-law,  did 
he  not  ? 

A.  No ;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  not  sign  the  necessary  papers  that  were  wanted  in  the 
country.     Did  he  not  get  those  made  out  and  prepared  ? 

A.  1  am  not  aware  that  he  did. 

Q.  Was  not  this  prepared  in  his  office  ?  Just  look  at  that  again 
[handing  a  document  to  witness]  and  tell  me  if  that  waa  not  pre- 
pared in  the  office  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was.  Now,  sir,  I  ask  you  whether  you  will  now  swear, 
that  on  the  18th  day  of  July,  you  did  not  know  that  there  were  a 
will,  and  other  testamentary  papers  of  the  deceased,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  [Pausing]  I  don*t  recollect. 

Q.  I  don't  recollect.    Is  that  the  only  answer  you  can  give  me  ? 

A.  The  only  answer  I  can  give  you,  to  the  best  of  myj^nowledge 
and  remembrance. 
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Q.  You  recollect  you  said,  that  till  this  sale — till  the  day  of  the 
sale — ^you  had  no  idea  that  your  will  was  to  be  disputed  ' 

A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  None  whatever.     Pray  what  may  be  the  value  of  the  property 
that  is  in  dispute,  between  you  and  your  brother-in-law  ? 

A;  I  cannot  say,  exactly. 

Q.  But  as  nearly  as  you  can ;  to  the  best  of  your  judgment  and 
belief? 

A.  I  really  cannot. 

Q.  Real  and  personal  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  exactly. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  exactly  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Well,  but  really.     I  shall  have  your  belief,  Mr.  Panton,  on 
the  subject  ? 

A.  I  have  no  idea,  and  I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  No  idea  at  all.  Neither  as  to  tho  reality,  nor  the  personalty  ? 

A.  It  might  be  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  pounds.     The 
whole  of  the  personal  property. 

Q.  Well  is  that  the  personal  property,  do  you  say  ? 

A.  No.  It  cannot  be  so  much  as  that. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  estimate  the  real  property  at — the  land  ? 

A.  I  should  say  the  whole  of  my  father's  property  was  between 
iifty  and  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

•    Q.  Well,  how  much  of  that  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  real  estate — 
the  land? 

A.  I  really  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Q*  Yon  cannot  say  whether  it  is  the  half,  or  the  third  ? 
Q.  It  might  be  the  half. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  the  half? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  believe  the  personalty  is  worth  more  than 
about  25,000/.  ? 

A.  Somewhere  there  abouts.     It  might  be  more. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — It  might  be  more  ? 

A.  It  might  be  more ;  I  cannot  say  for  certain. 

Mr,  Attorney  General.— Do  you  recollect  that  paper  [handing  a 
document  to  witness]  coming  down  into  the  country  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  The  commission  to  take  the  affidavit? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  not  seen  that  paper  when  you  signed  the  paper  I 
showed  you. 

A.  I  had  seen  several  papers.     Yes,  I  might  have  seen  it. 

Q.  Yqm  might  have  seen  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  had  seen  it. 
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Q.  You  bad  seen  it  and  read  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  had  seen  it  and  read  it. 

Q.  You  had  seen  this  and  read  it  before  jou  svore  the  affidavit? 

A.  Before  I  swore  the  affidavit. 

Q.  How  many  wills  of  your  father  did  you  know  of  before  his 
death  ? 

A.  Only  this  one. 

Q.  You  knew  of  no  will  except  the  one  that  was  made  for  your 
father  by  Mr.  Jones? 

A.  No,  I  never  heard  of  any  other. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  other.  You  never  heard  of  a  will 
made  for  him  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Beaumaris? 

A    I  never  knew  of  it. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  of  any  but  this. 

Q.  Well,  then,  did  your  father  never  tell  you  he  had  executed  a 
will  that  was  prepared  for  him  by  Mr.  Williams  ? 

A.  What  Mr.  Williams? 

Q.  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  of  Beaumaris. 

A.  Never. 

Q.  Never.  Then  he  did  not  mention,  of  course,  to  you  that 
there  had  been  two  wills  of  his  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  WilliamsY 
of  Beaumaris,  nor  any  codicil? 

A.  I  never  heard  him  mention  any  will. 

Q.  You  never  heard  him  mention  any  will  except  the  will  that 
was  made  for  him  by  Mr.  Jones  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  your  father-in-law,  Mr.  Rumsey  WilliamSi 
having  made  the  codicil  in  1831  ? 

A.  I  knew  my  father  went  over  to  Mr.  Williams  in  that  year; 
but  you  cannot  say  what  it  was  about? 

Q.  You  knew  your  father  went  over  to  Mr.  Williams  in  that 
year ;  but  you  cannot  say  what  it  was  about  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Your  father  did  not  tell  you  ? 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Pray,  when  did  you  pay  your  addresses  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Wil- 
liams's daughter  ? 

A.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Q.  When  did  you  fint  begin  to  show  attention  and  to  pay  your 
addresses  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams's  daughter? 

A.  It  might  be  in  1820  or  in  1821. 

Q.  In  1820  or  1821? 

A-  Yes, 

Q.  In  1830  or  in  1831? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Well,  you  cannot  say  ? 

A.  No. 
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Mr,  Baron  Parke. — In  1820  or  in  1821.  That*8  a  long  time  ago. 

A.  I  really  cannot  say,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — You  cannot  say.  Try.  Fts  rather  a 
memorable  thing,  yon  know.     Jnst  tryf 

A.  i  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  Was  it  before  the  year  1830  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  Yes.     Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Yes.     Oh,  yes.     It  was  before  1830  ? 

A.  1  had  known  the  ftEunily  for  some  time. 

Q.  Was  it  not  known  to  Mr.  Rumsey -Williams  before  1830  you 
^ere  paying  attentions  to  his  daughter  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was.     Did  yon  not  use  to  go  to  Penrhos  to  visit  her? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Pretty  often. 

A.  Not  very  often? 

Q.  Pretty  often? 

A.   Not  very  often. 

Q.  Well,  I  say,  not  very  often,  but  pretty  often? 

A.  No,  not  very  often. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  some  times  saw  you,  and  was  aware 
of  the  objects  of  your  visits  ? 

A.   Yes. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  time  when  your  father  went  over  to  Mr. 
Rumsey  Williams  to  have  the  will  altered  in  1831  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  you  were  the  means  of  bringing  Mr.  Rumsey  Wil- 
liams and  your  ^ther  together? 

A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  not  so? 

A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  know  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  having  made  a 
second  codicil  to  your  father's  will? 

A.  My  father  did  not  tell  me  so. 

Q.  Well,  did  any  body  else  tell  you? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  you  knew  nothing  of  that? 

A.  No. 

Q.  WeU,  tho*  you  did  not  know  the  particulars  of  that,  did  you 
not  know,  in  1831,  that  your  father  had  been  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Wil- 
liams to  have  his  will  altered? 

A.  I  cannot  say  what  he  went  for. 

Q.   Do  you  swear  yen  did  not  know? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  swear  you  did  not  know  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know^ 
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Q.  Then,  when  did  you  know  first  of  the  contents  of  your  father's 
will  under  which  you  claim? 
A.  During*  his  lifetime — just  before  his  deftth  he  told  me. 
Q.  Well,  did  you  not  know  the  contents  of  the  will  till  May,  1837. 
A.  No;  but  my  father  told  me  after  his  death  I  should  take  all 
his  property  after. 

Q.  Did  your  father  tell  you  that  in  1828,  or  before  that  ? 
A.  He  told  me  often  and  often.     I  cannot  say  tho  year. 
Q.  Well,  perhaps,  he  told  you  so  in  1826? 
A.  He  always  told  me  and  made  me  believe  I  should  have  every 
thing  after  him — that  he  bad  made  a  will  in  my  faTOur.    That's  what 
he  cdways  said. 

Q.  That's  what  he  always  said  ? 
A.  Always. 

Q.  Did  he  say  so  in  the  lifetime  of  your  brother,  Jones  Panton? 
A.  No  he  did  not. 

Q.  But  immediately  aft»r  his  death? 
A.  Oh,  yes;  after  his  death  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  was  to  become  of  your  sister,  Mrs.  Hamilton? 
A.  He  often  said  she  was  very  well  off.     She  had  married  a  gen- 
tleman of  very  good  property,  and  was  very  well  off. 
Q.  Did  he  not  say  that  before  1828? 
A.  He  might  have  said  it,  but  I  don*t  recollect. 
Q.  Try,  and  recollect  ? 

A.  I  would  try  if  I  could,  but  I  don't  recollect. 
Q.  Was  he  on  good  terms  with  Mrs.  Hamilton  ? 
A.  Not  very. 

Q.  Was  there  any  quarrel  between  them? 
A.  None. 
Q.  No  quarrel  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Williams,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Williams,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  did  not  your  father  pay  a  visit  to 
Brynbras  Castle  several  times  in  the  year? 
A.  Not  several  times  in  the  year. 

Q.  Not  several  times.     Well,  I  will  say  twice  in  the  year  ? 
A.  No  :  I  should  say  once  in  the  year. 
Q.  Once.     How  long  did  he  stay  ? 

A.  He  generally  stayed  one  night,  over  the  night,  and  returned. 
Q.  He  stayed  one  night,  over  the  night,  and  returned  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  more  ? 
A.  Not  more. 
Q.  You  are  positive  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  not  more  than  once  a-year  ? 
A.  No  :  he  was  not  fond  of  being  ftt>m  home. 
Q.  Did  not  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams  come  to  Plasgwyn? 
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Q.  Not  often. 

A.  Did  they  not  sometimes  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  sleep  a  night  there  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Never? 

A.  Once. 

Q.  Pray  was  not  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  formerly  in  the  law  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  When  did  he  give  up  practising  as  a  solicitor  ? 

A.  I  believe  soon  after  he  married  my  sister. 

Q.  Well,    then,    he    had    no    longer    an    establishment   as  a 
lawyer  ? 

A.  I  believe  not — I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  he  not  continue  to  manage  some  of  the  affairs  of  your 
father  ? 

A.  No,  I  don*t  think  he  did. 

Q.  Not  any? 

A.  Not  latterly.     When  he  used  to  go  up  to  London,  I  believe 
mj  father  spoke  to  him  about  some  town  property  he  had. 

Q.  Had  he  not  the  management  of  that  ]m>perty  ? 

A.  No,  not  the  sole  management  of  it. 

Q.  Had  he  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 

A,  He  might. 

Q.  Did  not  your  father  converse  with  him,  and  correspond  with 
him,  about  that  town  property  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  he  did  correspond  much  with  him  ;  what  he 
said  to  him  was  when  he  came  over. 

Q.  Well,  he  came  to  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  Yes,  occasionally. 

Q.  He  came  to  Plasgwyn  without  your  sister  ? 

A.  No,  not  without  my  sister. 

Q.  Very  well.    Then  he  conversed   with  him  about  the  town 
property  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  on  good  terms  with  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  your 
broUier-in-law  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Always  have  been  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  don't  see  why  we  should  not  have  been  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this. 

Q.  Yes,  I  don't  know  why  I  should  not  have  been  so  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this.     And  your  sister  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  have  no  animosity  against  them. 

Q.  You  have  no  animosity  against  them — you  have  all  the  proper 
fraternal  affection  for  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  had  all  along  T 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  she  living  at  Brynbras  Castle  till  February  last  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  believe  she  was. 

Q.  You  knew  then  there  was  a  suit  going  on  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  respecting  the  will — did  you  not  know  that  in  February  ? 

A.  I  think  I  must — yes. 

Q.  I  say  in  February  last — February  in  the  present  year  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes.  Did  you  then  know  that  there  was  a  suit  going  on  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court  respecting  the  wills  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  seeking  to  establish  your  will,  and  Mr.  Williams  seeking 
to  establish  his  will  ? 

A,  I  wanted  to  establish  my  father's  will — it  was  not  my  will. 

Q.  The  will  you  relied  on  ? 

A.  That  is  my  father's  will. 

Q.  Well,  your  father's  will.  Was  there  not  a  commission  that 
came  down  to  Carnarvon  ? 

A.  There  was,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  at  all  on  that  commission  ? 

A.  I  did  not — I  was  at  another  place. 

Q.  Then,  you  were  not  there  at  all  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  now,  when  did  you  give  any  instructions  for  instituting 
any  prosecution  against  yoar  brother-in-law  ? 

A.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  pretended  will,  I  then  instructed  mj 
solicitor,  Mr.  Flower,  to  take  proceedings. 

Q.  You  instructed  Mr.  Flower  to  take  proceedings  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  when  was  that?  When  was  ic  you  instructed  Mr. 
Flower  to  take  proceedings  ? 

A.  It  was  about  the  12th  of  February. 

Q.  Did  you  know  nothing  of  the  pretended  will  till  about  the 
12th  of  February? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  I  did — I  don't  remember. 

Q.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

A.  Not  till  the  26th  of  July,  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Oh,  but  the  26th  of  July— but  I  was  talking  about  the  Feb- 
ruary following,  you  see— -what  did  you  know  about  it  on  the  12th 
of  February  ? 

A.  I  hoard  there  was  another  will. 

Q.  Well,  then,  did  you  give  directions  for  your  brother-in-law 
being  apprehended  at  Brynbras  Castle  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did.  Did  you  give  directions  for  Ellen  Evans  and  Ann 
Williams  being  apprehended  ? 

A    Yes. 

Q.  You  did  ? 
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A.  Ye». 

Q.  Did  you  give  directions  that  they  should  be  carried  imme- 
diately to  London  ? 

A.  I  left  that  to  the  magistrates. 

Q.  You  left  that  to  the  magistrates — you  gave  no  directions  on 
that  subject  ? 

A .  I  merely  went  to  the  magistrates  and  got  a  warrant  against  them . 

Q.  Well,  now,  was  that  to  a  magistrate  in  Carnarvon  or  in  the 
county  of  Anglesey  ? 

A.  No ;  I  came  up  to  London  about  it. 

Q.  You  came  up  to  London  about  it — and  who  came  up  with  you  ? 

A.  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams. 

Q.  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  your  father-in-law,  came  with  you ; 
did  he  not  come  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  a  warrant  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  your  father-in-law  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  No,  but  you  came  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  I  came  to  consult  Harmer  and  Flower,  but  not  Mr.  Williams. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  application  to  any  magistrate  in  Angle- 
sey or  Carnarvon  ? 

A.  No :  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  But  you  came  from  Wales  to  London  for  the  express  purpose 
of  getting  a  warrant,  did  you  not  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  It  was  the  i2th  of  February. 

Q.  Was  not  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  under  the  commis- 
sion closed  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Oh,  before  then. 

Q.  Before  then.  Now,  who  came  with  you  besides  Mr.  Rumsey 
WilHams  ? 

A.  No  one. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  came  for  the  purpose  of  getting  this  warrant 
and  of  sending  it  down  into  Wales  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  To  be  executed  there  against  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  Ellen 
Evans,  and  Ann  Williams  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  give  orders  that  your  brother-in-law *8  papers  should 
be  seized  ? 

A.  I  did  not  give  any  orders  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  they  were  seized  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say — they  might  have  been. 

Q.  They  might  have  been  ? 

A.  They  might  have  been — I  eannot  say. 
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Q.  Well,  then,  did  you  see  Mr.  Williams  after  he  was  brought 
up  in  custody  to  London  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  did  you  see  the  two  girls,  Ellen  Evans,  and  Ann  Williams  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  direct  that  they  should  be  indicted  for  forging  the 
will  ? 

A.  I  left  that  to  my  solicitors. 

Q.  You  left  that  to  your  solicitors  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  they  have  been  both  indicted  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  another  indictment  along  with  Mr.  Williams  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  forging  this  will  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  you  mean  to  prosecute  them  upon  that  indictment — to 
try  them  upon  that  indictment  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes,  and  1  mean  to  try  them  upon  that  indictment.     Well, 
now,  did  your  father  purchase  any  estates  for  you  in  his  life-time  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  one  or  two  things. 

Q.  One  or  two  things,  which  were  conveyed  to  you  in  his  life-time  ? 

A.  They  was. 

Q.  To  what  amount  might  those  one  or  two  things  be  ? 

A.  A  couple  of  thousands  or  more. 

Mr.  Baron  Parifec— About  2000/.  altogether. 

A.  Yes,  my  lord. 

B.  Mr.  Attorney  General, — Did  he  not  give  you  large  sums  of 
money  besides  ?  ' 

A.  No. 

Q.  No  money  ? 
^  A.  Only  when  I  wanted  it. 

Q.  Only  what  you  wanted  ? 

A.  He  gave  me  what  I  may  call  pocket-money. 

Q.  You  are  not  engaged  in  any  profession,  arc  you  ? 

A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  And  he  supported  you  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  said  he  should  make  me  independent. 

Q.  Where  was  your  brother  Paul  living  at  this  time  ? 

A.  Living  in  Shropshire. 

Q.  Your  brother  Thomas  was  dead  ? 

A.  He  died  on  his  passage  from  India. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  suppose  you  know  your  fieither's  hand-writing? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  [handing  a  document  to  witness] 
your  father's  hand- writing  ? 

A.  No ;  I  don't  consider  that  to  be  my  father's  hand-writing. 
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Q.  I  don't  consider  that  to  be  my  father's  hand-writing.     Is  it 
like  your  father's  hand- writing ? 

A.  Yes ;  it  is  Uke  it,  but  the  style  of  writing  is  not  my  father's. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  manner  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  manner — the  forming  of  the  letters. 

Q.  Just  tell  me  [handing  the  document  to  witness  again]  in  what 
that  differs  from  your  father's  hand- writing  ? 

A.  It  is  different.    The  "  W"  and  the  "  H"  and  the  "  R." 

Q.  TTie  "  W"  ••  H"  and  "R"  are  all  alike. 

A.  Yes.     And  the  figure  of  the  ''  P"  for  Plasgwyn. 

Q.  Well,  then,  in  short  you  would  say  now,  it  is  not  your  father's 
hand-writing  ? 

A.  This  is  certainly  not  my  father's  hand-writting.     I  am  con- 
fident of  it. 

Q.  Look  at  the  address  ? 

A.  I  hare  looked  at  it. 

Q.  No  you  have  not.  [handing  the  document  back  to  witness] 
You  hare  not  seen  it  at  all. 

A.  No.  This  is  not  my  father's  hand-writing. 

Q.  No,  this  is  not  my  fiither's  hand-writing.     Is  it  like  it  ? 

A.  It  is  a  good  imitation. 

Q.  It  is  not  your  father's  hand- writing.     It  is  a  good  imitation. 

Mr.  Bam  Parke, — The  address,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral. — ^The  address,  my  Lord. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  letter  is  a  forgery  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  not  my  father's  hand  writing,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Then,  if  it  purports  to  be  your  father's  hand-writing,  it  is  a 
forgery. 

A.  I  don't  know  what  it  is.     I  beliere  it  not  to  be  my  father's 
hand-writing  so  far  as  I  hare  seen  it,  part  of  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  [handing  another  document  to 
witness.] 

A.  This  is  not  my  father's  hand- writing. 

Q.  This  is  not  my  father's  hand-writing.     Is  it  a  good  imitation  ? 

A.  Iliis  certainly  is  better. 

Q.  It  is  better,  but  not  the  thi  ng  ? 

A.  No.     It  is  not  not  my  father's  hand-writing. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  It  is  not  my  father's  hand-writing. 

Q.  You  are  positive  of  it  ? 

A.  I  will  swear  it.  » 

Q.  I  will  swear  this  is  not  my  father's  hand-writing? 

A.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — The  last  I  showed  him,  my  lord,  was 
scrip  "  No.  9."     I  am  now  showing  him  "  No.  7,"  my  lord,  that 
your  Lordship  may  be  aware  of  what  they  are. 
M.  Baron  Parke, — What  was  the  first  you  showed  him  ? 
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Mr,  Attorney  General, — ^The  first  was  a  letter,  my  lord. 

Witj^ess, — Nor  is  this  my  father's  hand-writing. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — Nor  is  this  your  father's  hand- writing  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr,  Baron  ParAe.— That  is  "  No.  7." 

ilfr.  Attorney  General, — Nor  any  part  of  it? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Then  if  this  purports  to  be  your  fathers  hand-writing,  it  is  a 
forgery  ? 

A.  It  is  not  my  father 's-hand  wrixing. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  it  ? 

A.  I  swear  it. 

Q.  You  can  swear  it  ? 

A.  I  can,  or  I  would  not  say  so. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  take  your  solemn  oath,  that  this  is  not  your 
father's  hand  writting  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  do  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do,  that  that  is  not  my  father's  hand- writing  ? 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  from  what  newsman,  in  London,  your  father 
used  to  have  his  newspaper  sent  ? 

A.  I  forget  his  name.     It  was  Newcombe,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  it  not  Newcombe  in  East  Lane,  London  ? 

A.  Newcombe.  I  know  he  used  to  have  the  St.  James's  paper, 
no  other  from  London. 

Q.  Well  now,  I  put  the  question  to  you,  did  you  never  see  or 
hear  of  these  papers,  which  I  have  shown  to  you,  that  are  marked 
"No.  9,"  and  "  No.  7."  Did  you  never  see  them  before?  The 
last  two  I  mean  ? 

A.  Oh  yes;  I  have  seen  them  before. 

Q.  Oh  yes ;  you  have  seen  them  before ;  and  you  always  have 
been  of  opinion  that  they  were  forgeries  ? 

A.  Always. 

Q.  Have  always  been  of  opinion  they  were  forgeries  ? 

A.  I  saw  them  before  the  magistrates,  I  think. 

Q.  You  saw  them  before  the  magistrates,  and  you  never  had  any 
doubt  at  all,  about  their  being  forgeries  ? 

A.  Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  You  consider  them  forgeries,  just  as  much  as  the  will  and 
the  codicils  Mr.  Williams  has  produced  ? 

A.  I  don't  consider  them  to  be  in  my  father's  hand-writing. 

Q.  Well,  you  don't  consider  them  to  be  in  liis  hand-wrldnfl:  ? 

A.  No.  * 

Q.  You  consider  them  to  be  forgeries.  Well,  now,  on  the  4th  of 
May  1837,  was  there  anything  serious  the  matter  with  your  father  ? 

A.  When  ? 

Q.  On  the  4th  of  May,  at  the  Chester  races,  you  know  ? 

A.  He  was  poorly.     He  complained  of  a  cold. 

Q.  He  was  poorly.     He  complained  of  a  cold,  but  that  was  all  ? 
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A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  That  was  all.  Well,  now,  at  that  time,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1837,  when  he  made  this  parole  will  in  your  favour,  did  you  know 
of  a  written  will  he  had  made  in  your  favour  ? 

A.  I  know  of  no  will  whatever,  except  what  my  father  told  me. 
Q.  Well,  but  you  know,  on  the  4th  of  May,  when  he  gave  you 
the  keys,  and  the  rolls  that  have  been  produced,  and  so  on.     I  say, 
at  that  time,  did  you  know  of  his  having  made  a  written  will  in  your 
&TOttr  ? 

A.  He  did  not  tell  me  so.  I  knew  he  had  made  his  will. 
Q.  Did  you  know  he  had  made  his  will  in  your  favour  ? 
A.  He  did  not  tell  me  so. 

Q.  Well,  he  gave  you  the  key  of  the  library,  to  go  up  stairs  to 
get  this  roll  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  key  when  you  went  up  stairs  ? 
A.  He  gave  it  to  me  with  the  roll  of  papers,  and  told  me  to  keep  it. 
Q.  Well ;  but  you  went  up  to  the  library,  and  got  the  roll  of 
papers  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  do  with  the  key  ? 
A.  The  key  was  in  my  possession. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  part  with  the  key  again,  after  you  had  got 
the  first  possession  of  it  ? 

A.  I  offered  it  to  him,  and  he  said,  no,  keep  it  along  with  the  roll 
of  papers. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  offered  him  the  key  ? 
A.  Directly  after  I  brought  the  roll  of  papers  down  stairs. 
Q.  Did  he  desire  you  to  keep  it,  before  he  said  he  gave  you  his 
books? 

A.  He  told  me  to  keep  the  roll  of  papers  and  the  key,  and  then 
said,  I  give  you  all  my  library.  I  was  going  to  thank  him,  but  he 
stopped  me,  and  then  went  on  with  the  plate  and  the  wine. 

Q.  Then  he  gave  you  the  key  before  he  gave  you  the  library,  and 
told  you  the  library  was  to  be  yours  ? 

A.  He  did.     He  gave  it  to  me  with  the  roll  of  papers. 
Q.  Well,  then,  who  was  present ;  Mr.  Betiss,  your  father-in-law. 
Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  '{ 

A.  He  was  not  present  then. 
Q.  Oh !  he  was  not  present ;  but  Mr.  Bettiss  ? 
A.  Only  Mr.  Bettiss,  I  believe.     My  wife  was  in  the  next  room, 
but  not  present. 

Q.  You  have  been  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Bettiss  for  many  years  ? 
A.  No ;  not  very  intimate. 

Q.  Why,  you  employed  him  to  remove  any  difficulties  that  were 
in  the  way  of  your  match  with  Miss  Williams  ? 
A.  Oh !     Yes  I  did  that. 
Q.  He  was  her  uncle  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  you  have  continued  very  intimate  with  him  down  to  this 
day? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  he  at  all  assisted  in  conducting  this  proeecution  ? 

A.  No.     He  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  whatever. 

Q.  Now,  I  just  want  to  know  this.  About  the  5th  of  June  yon 
say,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  caUed  at  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  not  wish  to  see  you  on  that  day  ? 

A.  He  sent  for  me  up  stairs.  I  came  to  him,  and  he  asked  me  if 
I  had  any  thing  to  say  to  him. 

Q.  Did  he  not  wish,  that  day,  to  see  the  will  ? 

A.  He  did  not.     He  never  mentioned  the  will. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  the  will  under  which  you  claimed  ? 

A.  I  did  not.     He  drove  off  instantly,  as  it  was  a  rainy  day. 

Q.  You  declined  seeing  him  ? 

A.  I  went  down  to  him.  When  Mr.  Williams  called,  I  was  up 
in  the  library  ;  so  1  came  down  to  see  him,  and  the  first  words  be 
said  to  me  was,  have  you  any  thing  to  say  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  him  you  were  busy  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Then  he  drove  away  ? 

A.  He  went  away. 

Q.  And  then  you  saw  nothing  more  of  him  after  that,  I  presvme  ? 

A.  No.     I  did  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  again  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  for  a  length  of  time  afterwards  ? 

Q.  Had  you  any  communication  at  all,  with  the  girls  Ellen  Evans 
or  Ann  Williams,  before  they  were  taken  up  ? 

A.  No, 

Q.  Had  you  known  them  by  sight  before  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  known  them  ? 

A.  Oh  yes.     I  never  had  spoken  to  them  in  my  life. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  them  ? 

A.  I  had  known  them  some  time,  during  the  time  they  were  in  tbe 
service  of  Mr.  Williams. 

Q.  Now,  I  have  a  question  to  put  with  respect  to  this  suit.  Have 
you  not  applied  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  to  delay  publication  of 
the  evidence,  until  after  this  trial  is  over  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have.     I  have  not.     I  have  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  of  any  application  having  been  made  to  delaj 
the  publication  ? 

A.  There  might  have  been. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  answer  you  will  give  me  ? 

A.  That's  the  only  answer  I  can  g^ve  you. 

Q.  There  might  have  been  ? 

A.  There  might  have  been. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  wish  that  publication  should  be  delayed,  until 
after  the  trial  here  of  Mr.  Wiilianu,  your  brother-in-law  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  ? 

A.  No.     1  did  not  wish  any  things  of  the  kind. 
Q.  Were  you  in  court  at  any  time  when  any  application  for  that 
purpose  was  made  ? 
A.  I  was  not. 
Q.  You  were  not  ? 
Au  I  was  not. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  first  say  these  papers,  that  are  marked 
"  No.  7"  and  "  No.  9,"  were  foi^ries  ? 

A*  I  said  the  whole  of  them  were  forgeries.  I  did  not  allude  to 
one  or  two. 

Q.  Did  you  say  either  in  the  court,  or  before  the  magistrates, 
that  these  two  papers  were  forgeries. 

A.  I  Did.  That  the  whole  of  the  papers  were  forgeries.  I  did 
not  allude  to  these  two. 

Q.  But  you  have  nerer  had  any  doubt  about  these  two  papers 
bein^  forgeries,  which  I  have  alluded  to  ? 
A.  Not  to  my  own  mind. 
Q.  Not  in  your  own  mind  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Pray  sir,  did  you  not  at  first,  when  Mr.  Williams's  wills  were 
set  ap,  did  you  not  say  your  father  was  drunk  when  he  signed  these 
papere  •' 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  have  never  said  that  ? 
A.  I  never  said  that  of  my  father. 
Q.  You  never  did  ? 
A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  never  said  that  he  was  effected  by  liquor  ? 
A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  Ann  Williams  could  not  write  ? 
A.  That  I  said. 

Q.  You  know  you  said  that  Ann  Williams  could  not  write? 
A.  No;  I  said  I  thought  she  could  not  write.     I  believed  she 
could  not  write. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  you  assigned  that  as  a  reason  why  the  wills 
were  forgeries,  that  she  could  not  write  ? 
A.  I  might. 
Q.  You  might? 
A.  I  might. 

Q.  You  might.  Well,  but  I  won't  be  satified  with  that  ? 
A.  I  did  say  so. 

Q.  You  assigned  as  a  reason  why  the  wills  were  forgeries,  that 
Ann  Williams  could  not  write  ? 
A.  I  did. 
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Q.  And  that  John  Williams  could  not  write  ? 

A.  Yes,  from  what  I  had  heard.  I  did  not  know  from  my  own 
knowledge. 

Q.  Well,  you  assigned  as  a  reason  that  the  wills  were  forged, 
that  Ann  Williams  could  not  write,  and  that  John  Williams  could 
not  write? 

A.  I  did. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  William  Follett, 

Q.  Mr.  Panton,  I  understood  you  to  say,  you  did  say  they  could 
not  write  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  did  you  believe  at  the  time  you  said  that  tliat  they  could 
not  write  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  so  ? 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  ever,  in  substance  or  in  words,  state  that  your 
father  was  drunk  when  he  signed  these  papers  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Any  thing  to  that  effect,  or  any  thing  like  it? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  with  respect  to  another  part :  you  were  asked  about 
publication  ;  do  you  know  the  meaning  of  passing  publication  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  ? 

A.  No :  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  are  you  at  all  aware  whether  any  application  has  been 
made  on  the  one  side,  or  on  the  other,  to  delay  publication  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  at  all  about  it  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  proceedings  that  took  place  on  this 
charge  of  forgery,  did  you  lay  an  information  before  the  magistrates 
in  London  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  After  that,  had  you  any  thing  to  do  about  the  mode  in  which 
the  warrants  were  executed,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort  ? 

A.  I  left  entirely  to  my  solicitors. 

Q.  Was  your  information  laid  here  before  the  magistrates  at 
Guildhall? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  And  since  that  the  management  of  the  business  has  been  en- 
tirely with  your  attornies — has  it  ? 

A.  Entirely. 

Q.  You  have  not  interfered  in  any  way  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 
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Q.  Pray,  you  were  asked  about  your  family — where  did  your 
brother,  Paul  Griffith,  live? 

A.  He  lived  then  in  Shropshire,  at  a  place  called  Tilhanooth. 

Q.  Was  your  father  on  good  terms  with  him  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  Plasg^vyn  ? 

A.  He  has  not  been  there  for  ten  years. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  of  your  father  having  seen  him  for  ten 
years  ? 

A.  No,  not  for  ten  years. 

Q.  For  ten  years  before  his  death  ? 

A.  Before  his  death. 

Q.  With  respect  to  yourself,  you  were  asked  about  your  profes- 
sion— were  you  brought  up  to  any  profession  at  all  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  May  I  ask  how  old  you  are  ? 

A.  Turned  of  thirty. 

Sir  William  Follett. — I  think  it  would  be  better,  while  the  light 
t^ontinnes,  if  we  were  to  put  in  these  documents  now.  We  noed  not 
trouble  you  any  further,  Mr.  Panton. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Stop,  I  just  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Q.  You  say  your  father  was  not  out  of  the  house  on  the  7th  of 
May? 

A.  He  ^'asnot. 

.  Q.  Were  you  in  the  house  all  that  day  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  church  that  day  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  any  body  come  on  that  day  to  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  No  one  whatever. 

Q.  Where  was  your  father  sitting  that  day  ? 

A.  He  was  sitting  in  his  ann*chair  before  the  fire. 

Q.  Below,  or  in  his  bed- room  ? 

A.  Below. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  day  was  it,  do  you  recollect  ? 

A.  It  was  a  bad  day — a  wet  day  in  the  morning — it  cleared  up 
in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  And  you  saw  nobody  whatever  on  that  day  at  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  No,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Perhaps  your  lordship  will  ask  him 
whether  the  place  where  his  father  was  sitting  has  any  name  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke,  -What 'mis  the  name  of  the  parlour  where 
your  father  was  sitting  ? 

A.  The  Blue  Parlour. 

Q.  What  servants  were  in  the  house  ? 

A.  I  think  there  were  several — I  cannot  say  how  many. 

Q.  How  many  did  he  keep  ? 
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A.  Thej  were  returned  into  court  on  the  13th  of  February. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Now,  did  yon  give  them  immediately  to 
Mr.  Jenningfs,  or  had  you  first  given  them  to  Mr.  Toller  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Toller  had  them  before  Mr.  Jennings  on  the  4th 
of  September,  1837. 

Q.  Mr.  Toller  had  them  before  Mr.  Jennings  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1837.     How  long  had  Mr.  Toller  them  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Had  them  before  ? 

A.  Had  them  from  the  4th  of  September,  1837. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Yes,  my  lord,  had  them  from  the  4th  of 
September,  1837. 

Q.  Now,  how  long  had  Mr.  Toller  them  from  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1837? 

A.  Till  within  a  few  days,  when  Mr.  Jennings  was  leaying  town 
to  execute  the  commission. 

Mr.  Baron  Barke.—  Till  within  a  few  days  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Yes,  my  lord,  till  within  a  few  days  of 
Mr.  Jennings  leaving  town. 

Q.  When  did  Mr.  Jennings  leave  town  ? 

A.  Mr.  Jennings  received  them  on  the  3d  of  January. 

Q.  Then  did  Mr.  Toller  return  them  to  you  on  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  I  should  say  a  week  before  that,  but  I  have  no  memo- 
randum of  that. 

Mr.   Baron  Parke.— ^^ho  is  Mr.  Toller?     Is  he   one  of  the 

Proctors  ^ 

A.  He  is  one  of  the  Examiners. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Had  he  them  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining them  in  town,  for  about  two  months  ? 

A.  About  two  months,  I  think. 

Q.  Now,  when  witnesses  are  to  be  examined  from  your  court  in 
the  country,  we  understand  there  is  an  Examiner  to  be  appomted  by 

the  court? 

A.  One  of  the  Examiners  is  appointed  to  act. 

Q.  He  is  appointed  to  act  between  the  two  parties  ? 

A.  Yes.  . ,         ^     ^ 

Q.  Is  it  usual  to  send  a  Proctor  on  the  one  side,  and  a  Proctor  on 
the  other,  besides  that? 

A.  It i8usual,butthey mayappointsubstitutes,  if  theythmk  proper. 

Q.  It  is  usual,  but  they  mayappointsubstitutes,  if  they  think  proper. 

A.  To  act  for  them. 

Q.  Yes,  to  act  for  them.  The  Proctors  may  appoint  the  sub- 
stitutes ? 

A.  Yes.  ,         «  ... 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  appointed  the  Proctor  in  this  case  on 

behalf  of  Mr.  William  BarUm  Panton? 

A.  Messrs.  Farrar  and  French. 

Mr.  Barm  Parke. — For  whom? 
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Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral. — For  tbe  prosecution,  my  lord, 

Q.  I  believe  tbe  substitute  was  Mr.  Tyrer,  the  clerk  of  Mr.  Rumsey 
Williams? 

A.  That  I  don't  know ;  the  papers  will  show  that. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — The  substitute,  you  mean,  in  the  coautry  ? 

A  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Do  you  know  in  what  capacity  Mr. 
Jennings  has  been  acting  since ;  has  he  acted  as  Proctor  for  the  other 
side,  that  you  are  aware  of  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  am  aware. 


Re'exoMined  by  Sir  William  Follett. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  observe  the  marks,  when  you  had  the 
papers,  in  the  first  place  ? 
V    A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  afterwards,  till  they  were  pointed  out  to  you? 

A.  No. 

Q.  When  they  were  pointed  out  to  you,  did  you  observe  them  ? 

A.  I  observed  some  marks  of  pencil. 

Q.  You  observed  some  marks  of  pencil.  Did  you  observe  that  on  each 
of  the  papers  ? 

A.  On  most  of  them. 

Q.  Ck>uld  you  read  the  letters  and  figures  ? 

A.  I  could  make  out  some  letters  and  some  figures. 

Q.  Could  you  make  out  enough  to  know  what  there  appeared  to 
have  been  on  the  papers  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — That  would  be  inference,  you  know. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Unless  they  are  very  materially  altered  since, 
the  jury  will  be  able  to  see.    They  may  be  a  little  altered  since. 

Mr.  Attorney  OeneraL — I  don't  believe  they  are  at  all. 

Sir  William  Follett. — You  delivered  them  last  to  Jennings,  did 
you? 

A.  I  did. 

Sir  William  Follett. — My  lord,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  too  late  in 
the  day  now  for  the  jury  to  see  these  papers  after  examining  the  wit- 
nesses, I  apprehend  it  will  be  better  for  them  to  see  them  now ;  as  a 
question  of  law,  I  am  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — You  may,  unless  there  is  a  certainty  of  the 
case  lasting  till  to-morrow. 

ilfr.  Attorney  Genera/.— I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  there  is  an  absolute 
certainty  of  that. 

Sir  William  follett.^l  am  afraid  postponing  this  will  be  a  delay  of 
time. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — I  think  they  may  see  them  now.  They  cannot 
see  them  by  the  light  at  night.    You  had  better  let  them  see  this^ 
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"No.  1  /'  they  should  have  a  strong  light,  and  I  hardlj  think  this  ligh 
is  soiBcient. 

Sir  William  FoUett. — ^Will  your  lordship  let  me  put  a  question  to 
Mr.Adlard? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — ^Yes,  you  may  put  a  question  to  him  as  to 
what  is  the  best  light  for  seeing  it. 

Sir  William  Follett.^-He  has  been  sworn,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^li's  only  necessary  to  point  out  the  appear- 
ances. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — That  the  jury  should  have  any  assistance 
that  can  be  furnished  to  them,  and  the  more  powerful  the  better,  I 
shall  join  in  soliciting ;  but  that  the  witnesses  should  be  called  upon, 
upon  this  point,  to  state  their  conjectures,  or  to  state  what  may  be 
observed  by  the  faithful  eyes  of  the  jury  themselves,  or  any  other  per- 
son, I  shall  certainly  object  to. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — I  should  think,  the  better  way  would  be  for  the 
solicitor  for  the  prosecution  to  go  with  the  solicitor  on  the  other  side 
to  point  out  to  the  jury  what  they  allege  to  be  seen  on  the  papers ; 
but,  any  mode  you  like  to  adopt :  something  like  that  I  should  think 
would  do.  I  think  you  had  better  let  the  solicitors  attend  the  jury 
somewhere,  and  point  out  what  they  say  are  the  pencil-marks  erased ; 
and  had  you  not  better  do  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Adolphus. — To  point  them  out  without  any  observation  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^O  yes  ;  two  counsel  may  go  also,  if  you  like, 
and  then  you  will  see  that  there  is  nothing  improper.  A  junior  coun- 
sel on  each  side  may  go  and  take  the  jury  into  some  strong  light,  and 
then  they  may  form  their  opinion.     Let  that  be  done  now. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — As  your  lordship  recommends  it,  I  consent 
to  it. 

Sir  William  Follett. — Mr.  Jervis  and  Mr.  Bodkin,  perhaps,  will  go. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Well,  I  give  leave  to  them. 

Mr,  Adolphus. — [  apprehend  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Court  to 
see  all  that  is  done ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  an  officer  must  be  with 
them. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — O,  I  dare  say  the  jury  Vfill  be  kept  in  very 
good  order. 

[The  jury  now  retired,  in  charge  of  an  officer,  accompanied  by  the 
solicitors,  and  one  counsel  on  each  side,  also  with  Mr. 
Adlard,  the  engraver,  to  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  building ; 
and  after  having  been  absent  for  a  short  time,  they  returned 
again  to  their  reepective  places  in  Court.] 

Mr.  Jervis.^My  lord,  we  have  tried  all  sorts  of  light,  and  Mr. 
Adlard  says  the  best  light  is  in  this  Court.  The  jury  are  going 
cbrough  them,  therefore,  here ;  there  was  too  much  light  where  we 
vara. 
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Sir  Wiltiam  FoUett^l  will  call  Mr.  Adiard,  then. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — But  the  jury  had  better  look  at  the  papers 
first  with  this  light.  I  understand  this  light  is  better  for  you,  gentle- 
men, to  look  at  them  with,  than  where  you  have  been. 

Sir  William  Follett — My  lord,  I  understand  it  is  to  be  objected 
to ;  and  if  so,  we  will  take  your  lordship's  opinion  upon  it,  that  I 
should  examine  the  witness  in  the  box  [Mr.  Adlard]  on  the  subject  of 
what  he  has  been  able  to  trace  on  these  papers.  Now,  if  the  question 
is  objected  to,  your  lordship  will  decide  between  us. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Yes,  but  let  the  jury  have  an  opportunity  of 
looking  at  them  ;  and  with  a  magnifying- glass,  if  you  would  wish  it, 
gentlemen. 

Sir  William  Follett.-^l  don't  think  it  will  do,  my  lord,  unless  it 
is  pointed  out  to  them.  It's  difficult  for  persons  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  such  a  thing  as  this,  to  trace  them. 

(The  jury  examined  the  papers.] 

A  Juror, — My  lord,  may  we  have  a  magnifying-glass  ? 

Mr.  Baron  ParkB, — Yes;  does  it  require  a  high  magnifying 
power,  Mr.  Adlard  ? 

Mr.  Adlard.^l  think  not,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  [Far/r^.-^Then  they  may  take  mine.  [His  lordship's 
glass  was  handed  to  the  jury.] 

Sir  WiUiam  Follett.^Uojr  Is  it  used,  Mr.  Adlard  P 

Mr.  A  dlard. — By  holding  the  paper  In  half -shade. 

Sir  William  FoUelt.—l  suppose  he  may  show  that  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — O  yes,  he  may  show  that. 

Mr.  Jervis. — Just  show  how  it  is  to  be  used,  Mr.  Adlard. 

Mr.  Baron  Par^e.— Just  point  out  what  you  say  are  pendUmarks  i 
den't  tell  them  what  the  words  are. 

Mr.  Adlard.^May  I  be  allowed  any  paper,  my  lord  ? 

Mr.  Baron  PffrAre.— Any  paper. 

Mr.  Adlard.^Then  I  will  take  "  No.  2." 

[Mr.  Adlard  pointed  out  appearances  on  "  No.  3."J 

Mr.  Baron  ParAc— You  say  there  is  a  word  there  ? 

ilfr.  AdUtrd.^l  coold  point  out  four  letters  there,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Pmrke.^You  may  spell  a  word,  you  know,  by  peiodng 
out,  there's  a  letter,  and  there's  a  letter,  and  so  going  Uirangh  the 
whole  word. 

Mr.  Altomey  Oeneral^Ue  won't  state  what  tfaa  word*  are»  my 
lord. 

ilfr.  Baron  ParAe.— No ;  the  jury  will  see  that.  The  second  is 
the  plainest  ? 

ilfr.  Adlard.-^The  second,  my  lord. 

H  2 
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Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Yoa  must  show  all  the  papers,  for  it's  alleg^ 
all  have  ipt  traces.     Is  the  second,  the  duplicate  to  the  first  will  ? 

Sir  William  FoUeit^Ye;  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — The  duplicate  to  the  will  of  the  6th  of  November. 

Mr,  FluUips. — I  understand,  my  lord,  there  is  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  Mint  here,  who  has  g^t  a  glass  that  probably  may  be 
of  assistance  to  the  jury. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.^Then,  you  may  hand  it  to  the  jury.  [The 
glass  was  handed  to  the  jury  .J 

Mr.  PhilUps.^^l  understand  they  will  never  see  them  by  holding  the 
papers  as  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Baron  Parilre.— You  had  better  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Ad- 
lard  ;  let  the  light  be  reflected  upon  the  paper. 

Sir  William  FolUti. — The  jury  will  have  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing these  documents  again  to-morrow»  and  perhaps  your  lordship  will 
allow  me  to  examine  Mr.  Adlard  now,  for  his  evidence  may  assist 
them.  There  are  certain  questions,  at  all  events^  which  woa't  be  ob- 
jected to,  that  I  shall  have  to  put  to  him. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Very  well ;  you  will  have  another  opportunity 
of  seeing  them,  gentlemen ;  to-morrow  morning,  in  all  probability. 

Mr.Attomeif  GeneraL — Then,  I  presume,  my  learned  friend  is 
going  to  trace  the  documents  now. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.^-^Yes ;  perhaps  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  do 
so  now.  You  will  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  again  to- 
morrow, gentlemen.    I  should  just  like  to  look  at  them  myself. 

A  Juror. — I  can  see  nothing,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parte.— Is  this  *•  No.  2  "  ? 

A  Juror.— No ;  "  No.  5,"  my  lord. 

Anotlier  Juror. — On  "  No.  2,"  my  lord,  there  are  some  pencil- 
marks,  very  distinct. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Yes,  yes ;  I  see  there  is  something  there. 
You  had  better  trace  them. 

^t>  William  FoUett.^My  lord,  I  propose  to  ask  Mr.  Adlard  whe- 
ther he  has  examined  these  documents,  and  what  are  the  letters,  if 
any,  he  has  traced  upon  them  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^There  is  no  occasion  now  to  ask  him  that 
question,  I  suppose,  by  this  light. 

iSr  miUam  Follett.'-My  lord  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — I  understood  you  were  going  to  trace  them, 
to  show  they  had  not  been  altered  since  they  came  out  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  prisoner. 

Sir  William  FolletL^Wery  well,  my  lord,  we  will  do  that.  Dr. 
Daubney  is  not  here  just  now,  but  he  will  be  sent  for. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — ^Yes ;  you  had  better  send  for  him. 
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Ma.  R.  W.  Jbnnings,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Sir  William  FolletU 

Q«  What  is  your  name,  Mr.  Jennings  ? 

A.  Robert  William. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  Examiners  of  the  Bcdetiasticai  Court  ? 

A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  so  for  some  time  ? 

A.  Upwards  of  ten  years. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  practice  is  with  respect  to  Scrips^  ac- 
cording to  that  Court  ?    With  whom  are  they  first  deposited  ? 

A.  They  are  first  handed  to  the  Proctor,  then  delivered  to  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  Court,  then  conveyed  to  the  Registry  and  there  deposit^* 

Q.  By  whom — by  the  Registrar  ? 

A.  By  the  Reg^istrar,  or  his  clerk  in  attendance. 

Q.  What  office  is  Mr.  Beams  in  ? 

A.  He  is  the  Registrar's  clerk. 

Q.  Wellt  then,  they  are  under  the  care  of  the  Registrar  or  bis 
clerk? 

A.  Yes,  until  they  are  delivered  out. 

Q.  Until  they  are  delivered  out ;  and  then,  when  they  are  delivered 
out,  they  are  under  the  care  of  the  clerk  of  the  Registrar,  are  they  ? 

A.  The  deputy  of  the  Registrar. 

Q.  Well,  then,  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries  you  receved  those 
papers  from  Mr.  Beams  ? 

A.  I  received  those  papers  from  Mr.  Beams,  from  the  Registry  of 
the  Prerogative  Court. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  it  was  ? 

A.  I  rather  think  it  was  on  the  3rd  of  January.  The  commission 
was  opened  on  the  5th,  and,  I  think,  on  the  3rd  I  received  them. 

Q.  Yoa  were  to  proceed  to  Wales  to  examine  witnesses  ? 

A.  I  was  to  proceed  to  Caernarvon  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  And  you  did  go  with  those  documents  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did  examine  witnesses  ? 

A.  I  examined  several. 

Q.  And  did  you  return  those  documents  back  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  they  returned  in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  you  re- 
ceived them  ? 

A.  Perfectly. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  first  received  those  papers  from  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Court,  did  you  observe  any  pencil-marks,  or  any  thing  upon 
them? 

A.  No,  I  did  not,  sir. 
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Q.  In  the  course  of  the  examination  of  vitnesses  at  Caernarvon, 
had  you  occasion  to  examine  those  papers  more  minutely  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  then  discover  any  pencil- marks  upon  them,  or  upon 
parts  of  them  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  which  of  the  papers  you  first  discovered  them 
upon? 

A.  Upon  the  Duplicate  Will  '*  No.  2/'  I  first  discovered  it. 

Q.  Did  you  then  examine  that  part  minutely,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  it  was  ? 

A.  Not  at  the  moment,  sir ;  but  I  did  ob  the  following  day  examine 
it  minutelv :  1  had  not  time  that  day. 

Q.  And  did  you  examine  also  the  other  papers  ? 

A.  All  of  them. 

Q.  And  did  you  discover  marks  upon  all  of  them  ? 

A.  On  all  the  papers  I  discovered  marks,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
which  was  a  notarial  copy. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  trace  marks  and  figures  upon  them  ? 

A.  I  was  enabled  to  make  out  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coatentt 
of  each  of  the  papers. 

Q.  Did  you  discover  any  words  ? 

A.  Several. 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — Are  they  not  in  the  same  state  now  as  they 
were,  Mr.  Jennings  ? 

A.  They  are  not  perfectly  in  the  same  state,  because  the  m«r1u  are 
not  quite  so  clear  upon  thtm  now  as  they  were  when  I  discovered 
them. 

Sir  William  Folleit.^l  believe,  Mr.  Jennings,  you  have  seen  them 
lately,  have  you  not? 

A.  Very  lately. 

Q.  Are  they  now  discoverable  ? 

A.  They  are. 

Q.  Could  you  now  point  them  out  to  the  jury  ? 

A.  Very  many  I  could  now  point  out,  provided  the  light  is  strong 
enough. 

Q.  So  as  to  trace  the  words  and  the  figures  ? 

A.  So  as  to  trace  the  words  and  the  figures,  and  make  them  intelli- 
gible and  sensible  to  other  parties. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  did  discover  words  upon  them  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  words  did  you  discover  upon  them  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.-^My  lord,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  ques- 
tion cannot  be  put.  If  such  a  question  could  be  put,  I  should  very  con- 
fidenUy  contend  before  your  Lordship,  that  if  Mr.  Adlard  were  ex- 
ammed,  who  is  an  engraver,  he  would  have  no  means  of  exaroinatioii 
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beyond  the  jury  themselves.  The  neit  thing  is,  what  is  to  be  ex- 
amined ?  Why,  the  paper  is  to  be  examined  with  regard  to  matter  of 
signs.  It  is  only  with  regard  to  them  the  papers  are  to  be  examined ; 
and  the  jury  are  to  form  their  own  judgment  upon  matters  of  fact. 
Now,  here  we  have  Mr.  Jennings,  a  gentleman  from  Doctors'  Cob« 
mons,  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  and  he  is  to  be  asked  what  he  disco- 
vers,  and  what  he  imagines,  in  his  fancies^  that  he  can  trace  upon 
these  papers. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.-^\  don*t  know  that  the  objection  arises  on  this 
part  of  the  case  which  we  are  now  arguing.  He  says,  they  are  in  a 
somewhat  different  condition  now  than  before,  and  that  he  could  more 
easily  trace  them  before  than  now ;  therefore,  yon  are  only  going  to 
see,  from  his  examination,  in  what  state  they  were* 

Mr.  Attorney  G&iera(.^He  is  going  to  speak  to  what  is  now  visi- 
ble, my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe.— No ;  but  you  can  examine  him  as  to  what  wu 
on  the  papers  before. 

Aff.  Jttomey  QeneraL^But,  with  great  submission,  my  lord,  the 
witnesses  cannot  deprive  me  of  my  objection  by  saying,  that  something 
is  &ded  to  a  deg^e  that  I  cannot  now  see  it ;  but  I  can  see  so  and 
sa  Anything  that  has  faded,  and  that  he  did  see,  let  him  describe ;  I 
make  no  objection  to  that :  but  this  would  be  a  mere  evasion  of  the 
rule.  If  there  be  such  a  rule — and  I  expect  to  have  the  sanction  of 
yoor  lordship  for  that;  if  there  be  such  a  rule  as,  that  a  witness  cannot 
be  called  to  say  what  he  now  discovers,  what  he  imagines  he  sees  and 
can  discover,  and  which  the  jury  may  see  as  well  as  the  witness,  pro- 
vided there  really  be  anything  to  be  seen ;  if  there  be  such  a  rule,  I 
apprehend  it  would  be  a  clear  evasion  of  that  rule,  and  a  flagrant  vio« 
lation  of  it,  if  under  the  colour  of  saying  that  something  has  became 
less  marked  than  it  was,  he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  go  on  to  say  he  now 
could  see  all  that  is  now  to  be  observed.  My  lord,  I  apprehend  the 
line  of  distinction  is  this, — if  anything  is  faded,  if  anything  was  seen 
that  is  not  now  to  be  seen,  let  him  describe  that ;  let  him  say  there 
was  something  to  be  seen  that  is  not  now  seen,  and  that  that  some- 
thing was  so  and  so.  But  what  I  object  to  is,  that  the  witness  should 
be  at  liberty  to  say,  "  I  can  now  point  out  to  the  jury  lines  and  marks 
and  figures ;"  because  that  would  be  a  violation  of  the  rule  I  contend 
for.  If  your  lordship  should  lay  down,  which,  I  believe,  I  never  will 
hear,  that  a  witness  may  say,  upon  looking  at  a  paper,  "  My  eyes  are 
particularly  good ;  I  have  had  particular  experience  in  looking  after 
lines  and  figures,  and  I  can  here  discover  so  and  so ;"  if  your  lord- 
ship were  to  lay  down  such  a  role  as  that,  I  don't  know  where  the 
consequences  would  end.  If  your  lordship  were  to  allow  even  Mr. 
Adiard  to  say,  *'  I  can  see  what  the  jury  cannot  see  ;*'  "  1  can  discover 
that  which  nobody  else  can  discover" — 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Mr.  Adiard  may  be  more  accustomed  to  exer- 
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cise  his  eye  at  looking  at  very  minute  lines,  beings  an  engraver ;  and 
the  eye,  by  practice,  becomes  a  finer  organ  with  some  than  with 
others. 

Mr,  Attorney  OeneraL — But,  soppoee,  my  lord,  he  is  a  person  of 
quick  sight ;  unless  he  can  be  allowed  to  say  he  discovers — 

Mr.  Baron  ParAre.^Tbis  stands  upon  a  different  footing;  but,  per* 
haps,  you  had  better  argue  both  points  together.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  witness  may  depose  to  what  he  saw  on  the  paper,  in  the  state  in 
which  the  paper  was  before,  and  which  is  not  now  to  be  seen  upon  it : 
then,  the  present  state  of  the  paper  could  only  be  used  as  a  correction 
of  his  evidence  of  the  former  state  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — If  there  is  anything  that  has  disappeared, 
and  which  he  saw  before — 

ilfr.  Baron  Parke. — He  says,  "  I  could  read  them  more  clearly  in 
their  former  state  than  now."  Now,  he  was  going  on  to  trace  them  as 
they  now  are  ;  and  if  you  were  to  allow  him  to  state  what  they  were 
before,  and  to  show  what  they  now  are  ;  if  the  jury  should  be  of  opi- 
nion that  he  is  wrong  as  to  their  present  state,  they  might  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  be  was  wrong  also  as  to  their  former  state. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — If  your  lordship  will  lay  down  the  rule, 
my  duty  will  be  to  bow  to  it. 

Mr,  Baron  Par^e.— -Yes.  Well,  but  you  had  better  take  the  other 
objection  also. 

Afr.  Attorney  General, — If  your  lordship  pleases.  Then  I  shall 
consider  myself  now  as  objecting  to  Mr.  Adlard's  testimony  of  what 
he  can  now  see. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — If  you  please. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Very  well,  my  lord ;  then  Mr.  Adlard  is 
supposed  to  be  in  the  box,  and  to  be  asked  the  question,  what  be  now 
discovers  upon  these  papers—^ 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — ^Yes ;  and  to  say  that  he  has  exercised  his  eyes 
in  looking  at  fine  lines. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — Yes.  my  lord.     He  is  an  engraver — 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — But,  perhaps,  the  better  way  would  be  to  put 
Mr.  Adlard  into  the  box  at  once  ;  to  let  the  question  be  regularly  put 
to  him,  and  to  dispose  of  that  point  upon  offering  his  evidence. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, —  If  you  please,  my  lord. 


Mr.  Hknry  Adlaru,  sworn. 
Examined  hy  Sir  William  Follett, 


Q.  Your  christian  name  is  Henry,  I  believe  ? 
A.  Henry  Adlard. 

Q.  What  business  or  profession  are  you  ? 
A.  An  engraver. 
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Q.  Are  you  io  the  habits  as  an  engraver,  of  looking  at  minute  lines 
on  paper  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Do  yoa  do  it  with  the  naked  eye,  or  do  you  use  any  mechanical 
means  to  aid  the  eye-sight  ? 

A.  I  use  a  magnifier. 

Q.  To  trace  by  ? 

A.  To  draw  I  do  not  use  a  magnifier,  but  to  trace  by. 

Q.  The  papers  you  are  being  examined  upon,  did  you  observe  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  there  were  any  tracings  of  pencil,  or 
pencil-lines  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  them  with  the  naked  eye,  or  by  the  aid  of  any 
glass  ? 

A.  Both,  sir.  The  first  time,  I  think,  1  examined  them^  I  had  a 
gla8s**a  mirror, 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  A  mirror. 

Q.  Were  you  then  able  to  trace  any  lines  and  figures  on  the  paper  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.—Vfheu  was  this  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  on  the  2nd  of  March— the  beginningof  March. 

Sir  William  Follett.^YovL  examined  them  all,  Mr.  Adlard  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  find  those  traces  on  all  ? 

A.  Not  the  same  traces. 

Q.  No,  not  the  same ;  but  did  you  find  traces  on  all  ? 

A.  No,  I  think  there  was  one  without. 

Q.  You  think  there  was  one  without.  Do  you  recollect  the  number 
of  that  one  ? 

A.  No ;  they  would  not  allow  me  to  make  notes ;  and  I  could  ob- 
serve that  one  paper  bad  marks  on  one  side,  and  not  on  the  other. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  One  of  the  foolscap  sheets  had  pencil-marks  on  the  left  side, 
but  not  on  the  right. 

Q.  Can  you  show,  now,  the  one  that  had  not  the  pencil- marks  ? 

A.  I  think  I  can. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  were  able  to  trace  those  marks.  Were  you 
able  to  trace  letters  and  words  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  You  have  seen  them  to-day,  I  believe  ? 

A.  Just  now. 

Q.  Are  you  now  able  to  trace,  and  follow  with  a  pen  or  with  your 
hand ;  are  you  able  now  to  trace  and  to  point  out  the  letters  and 
words  on  that  paper,  pray  ? 

A.  I  could,  many  of  them. 

Q.  Could  you  point  out  to  the  jury,  if  you  were  allowed  to  do  so  ; 
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ooiild  yon  trace  to  the  jury,  and  point  out  to  them  the  iMrhe  and  let- 
ters and  figures,  on  that  |>aper  ? 

A.  Many  of  them. 

Q.  Conld  you  tell  whether  the  penciUmarks  on  the  paper ;  or  were 
you  able  from  any  judgment  you  formed,  to  tell  whether  the  pencil- 
marks  had  been  rubbed  out,  or  attempted  to  be  rubbed  oot  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  A  ttorney  OeneraL-^l  thought  my  learned  friend  was  to  put 
a  question  to  raise  the  question  for  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

Sir  William  FolltU.-^  You  will  object  to  any  questions  yon  like ; 
till  you  do  object,  of  course  I  shall  go  on. 

Q.  You  say  it  appeared  to  you,  Mr.  Adlard,  the  pencil-marks  had 
been  rubbed  out  ? 

A.  It  did. 

Mr.  Attorney  <7eii^a/.— Really,  if  my  learned  friend  is  going  to 
act  honajide,  as  I  am  sure  he  is,  I  don't  think  this  is  the  coarse  that 
ought  to  be  taken.  I  thought  my  learned  friend  was  going  to  put  the 
question  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  question,  that  is  to  be  decided 
upon  the  admissibility  of  this  gentleman's  evidence. 

Sir  fVilliam  Follett. — Then  I  will  put  a  question  to  the  witness^ 
with  respect  to  what  he  saw. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Adiard,  what  appeared  to  you  upon  "  No. 
2,"  which  you  say  you  traced ;  what  appeared  to  be  on  the  paper, 
previous  to  the  writing  that  is  now  upon  it  ?  Don't  answer  the  ques- 
tion, but  tell  me  if  you  are  able  to  state  that  P 

A.  I  am. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Attorney  General. 

Q.  What  sort  of  engraver  are  you,  Mr.  Adiard  ? 

A.  Historical. 

Q.  Historical ;  what  do  vou  engrave  upon,  steel  and  copper-plate  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  business  to  which  you  have  been  educated  ? 

A.  And  drawing. 

Sir  William  Follett.'-And  drawing  ? 

A.  On  maps. 

Q.  On  what? 

A.  On  maps. 

Mr.  Attorney  General-^  Now,  the  letters  and  figures  you  say 
you  discovered,  are  they  now  to  be  seen  upon  the  paper  ? 

A.  Many  of  them. 

Sir  William  Follett.^ Knd  you  discovered  lines  also  drawn  upon 
the  paper  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Attorney  Oenera/.^Now,  my  lord,  in  as  far  as  my  experience 
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goes,  the  incliDation  of  judges  has  been,  of  late  yean,  to  narrow  this 
sort  of  evidence  rather  than  to  extend  it ;  because,  at  one  time,  there 
was  a  considerable  inclination  to  put  witnesses  into  the  box,  and  to 
substitnte  them  for  the  jury,  and  to  have  them  there  to  draw  inferences, 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  draw.  Your  lordship  will  recollect 
the  case  of  "  Murdoch  and  Cammock,"  respecting  a  proctor  who  was 
called  as  a  witness,  and  who  was  asked  a  question,  whether  he  had  an 
interest  in  taking  a  risk,  so  as  to  affect  the  question  of  lowering  or 
raising  a  premium.  His  testimony  was  admitted  ;  but  afterwards  it 
came  before  the  whole  Court,— your  lordship  was  a  member  of  it  then, 
— and  it  was  held  to  be  not  admissible.  Since  then,  in  the  Court  par- 
ticularly in  which  I  have  the  honour  to  practise,  the  rule,  I  believe, 
has  been,  that  you  shall  not  call  witnesses  to  speak  to  points  upon 
which  the  jury,  as  iatelligent  men  and  men  of  the  world,  are  supposed 
to  know  as  well  as  any  witness  that  can  be  put  into  the  box.  Now,  the 
impression  which  seemed  to  be  on  your  loidship's  mind,  was  this  : — 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — I  gave  no  opinion,  except,  I  think,  it  would  have 
been  as  well  in  this  case  to  avoid  any  doubtful  question. 

Mr.  Attorney  (?«n«rci/.— Then,  my  lord,  I  put  it  as  my  own  view. 
The  jury  have  eyes  as  well  as  others  ;  the  jury  may  have  mirrors  and 
magnifying- glasses — that  may  be  all  very  proper,  and  1  have  no  objec* 
tion  to  that ;  indeed,  I  wish  that  they  should  have  every  possible  assist- 
ance  in  forming  their  own  judgment ;  but  what  1  object  to  is,  that  the 
judgment  of  others  should  be  substituted  for  the  judgment  of  the 
jury,  and  that  a  witness  should  be  called  to  state  what  he  thinks  he 
tees,  and  which  the  jury  cannot  see.  My  lord,  I  think,  that  that  is 
clearly  contrary  to  the  rule  that  has  been  laid  down  ;  for  this  which  is 
required,  is  merely  an  exercise  of  vision— the  eyesight  is  to  be  applied. 
Suppose  that  there  were  any  word  upon  this  document,  or  any  figure 
upon  that  document, — are  not  the  jury  just  as  competent  to  see  that 
word,  or  that  figure,  as  any  witness  can  possibly  be  ?  Well,  then, 
just  see  what  dangerous  consequences  might  arise  from  allowing  a 
witness  to  swear  that  he  can  see  what  the  jury  cannot  see  ?  He  says, 
for  instance,—  '*  I  see  a  word ;  I  see  a  line ;  I  see  a  figure;"  what  means 
are  there  of  contradicting  him  ?  I  don't  mean  to  say  any  thing  dis- 
respectful  of  Mr.  Ac  lard ;  but  he  or  others  may  say,  from  fancy,  or 
from  wishing  to  be  considered  a  discoverer,  or  from  a  desire  to  be 
thought  able  to  carry  his  power  of  vision  beyond  ordinary  men's,  "  I 
can  see  what  no  one  else  can  see."  Why,  what  is  that  ?  It  comes 
shortly  to  this,— that  a  witness  shall  be  allowed  to  do  and  to  say  that 
which  the  jury  shall  not  be  able  to  do  and  to  say  for  themselves.  Now, 
I  wish  them  to  have  every  assistance.  I  am  anxious  that  they  should 
go  into  a  powerful  light ;  that  they  should  go  into  a  subdued  light ; 
that  they  should  be  in  the  shade  ;  and  that  they  should  have  every  sort 
of  light :  but,  still,  my  anxiety  is,  that  they  should  judge  for  themselves. 
I  make  no  objection  to  Mr.  Adlard,  or  any  body  else,  saying,  '*  There 
are  lines  ;  draw  yoar  attention  to  that  corner ;  look  to  the  middle  of  the 
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page  ;"  or  saying,  "  There  is  something  there  to  be  aeen,  look  at  it ;" 
all  that  I  consider  as  unobjectionable.  But  for  him  to  say,  "  I  see  some- 
thiDgonthefirstline,  which  noothereye  cansee/'  or  "something lower 
down,  which  no  one  else  can  discover  ;"  the  regularity  of  that,  1  deny. 
Now  he  conjectures  that  he  sees  something ;  and,  then  upon  his  re- 
presentation, that  persons  are  to  be  supposed  to  agree  with  him,  and 
because  he  thinks  he  points  it  out:  I  apprehend  all  this  is  calculated 
to  lead  to  most  dangerous  consequences.  In  short,  it  comes  to  this : 
the  jury,  with  the  assistance  they  may  have,  are  perfectly  competent 
to  form  an  opinion  for  themselves  ;  they  most  be  considered  so ;  if  they 
are  so,  then  they  are  to  judge  for  themselves.  The  documents  them- 
selves are  to  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  jury;  and  that  will  be 
a  much  more  satisfactory,  a  much  more  safe,  and  a  much  more  regular 
way  of  proceeding  than  the  course  which  is  now  proposed. 

Mr.  Jervis.-^Only  one  word  on  this  point.  The  ordinary  rule  in 
Courts  of  Justice  is,  on  questions  of  science,  where  the  jury  are  not 
supposed  to  be  informed  upon  those  questions,  to  call  a  witness  who 
may  give  evidence  upon  such  questions.  But  what  is  this  ?  Though 
Mr.  Ad  lard  may  have  a  better  eye,  from  practice,  than  the  jury,  it's 
not  a  matter  of  science  at  all  that  is  under  consideration ;  the 
question  simply  is.  Is  the  thing  upon  the  document  or  not?  It  may 
happen,  that  twenty  men  may  be  called,  who  may  say,  "lean  see  such 
and  such  a  thing  ;"  and  that  twenty  men  may  be  called  on  the  other 
side,  who  may  say, ''I  cannot  see  any  such  thing ;"  and  then,  after  all,  it 
must  come  to  the  jury  themselves  to  be  decided  upon.  Does  it  not  come 
.  to  that, — that  the  jury  must,  in  the  end,  decide  upon  it  themselves? 
And  are  they  not  the  most  competent  persons  to  look  at  the  docu* 
ments  ?  Besides,  as  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General  has 
suggested,  we  have  no  remedy  at  all  against  Mr.  Adlard.  Of  course, 
I  make  no  imputation  against  him ;  but  he  may  come  and  say,  "  I  see 
that  which  nobody  else  can  see  ;"  and  what  are  we  to  do  ?  My  lord,  on 
that  broad  ground  alone,  I  apprehend,  it  is  to  be  objected  to.  But  my 
learned  friend  put  it,  as  i  understood,  on  the  other  ground, — that  the 
lines  are  now  fainter  than  they  were  before ;  but  still  that  would  not 
carry  the  case  further,  unless  the  lines  were  entirely  obliterated. 

Mr.  Bar<m  Parke. — That  question  don't  arise,  for  it  is  not  proved 
they  are  fainter  now  than  they  were  before ;  but  I  should  just  like  to 
hear  this  out,  for  this  is  a  serious  case,  and  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  consulting  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  upon  it. 

Sir  William  FoUett,-^  My  lord,  I  should  submit  to  your  Lordship, 
that  this  is  a  question  certainly  not  to  be  objected  to,  on  the  ground 
my  learned  friend  is  contending  for ;  it  is  not  the  case  he  puts,  namely, 
that  a  party  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  give  matter  of  opinion  to  the  jury, 
for  the  jury  to  act  upon.  I  quite  agpree  with  the  case  to  which  my 
learned  friend  has  referred ;  but  it  is  not  a  question,  here,  of  opinion 
for  the  jury— the  jury  are  to  form  their  own  opinion,    lliis  is  not  a 
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question  of  opinion.  The  question  is,  whether  the  witness  is  to  be 
allowed  to  state  a  fact  ?  And,  what  1  understand  to  be  the  case,  is 
this:  here  is  a  certain  paper  which  requires  a  certain  inspection, 
and  requires  a  certain  deg^ree  of  practice  in  inspections  of  that  sort, 
to  be  able  to  detect  certain  things  upon.  The  witness  states :  "  I  have 
had  that  practice,  and  from  habitude  and  from  an  inspection  of  these 
documents,  I  am  able  to  pledge,  not  my  opinion,  but  my  oath  to  a 
fact,  as  the  result  of  that  examination.  I  am  able  to  sUte,  on  my 
oath,  that  I  can  discover  certain  words,  and  lines,  and  figures ;  and  I 
pledg;e  my  oath  I  can  see  them  on  that  paper."  Then,  my  learned 
friends  say,  "  Are  you  to  go  on  the  eyesight  of  the  witness,  and  not  on 
the  eyesight  of  the  jury  ?"  I  do  not  propose  to  stop  there,  or  to  rest 
the  case  on  that  point  alone ;  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  a 
witness  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  being  able  to  give  such  a 
statement  might  not  state  that ;  for  it  is  not  opinion  but  fact.  But, 
my  lord,  I  propose  to  go  further;  and  when  it  was  objected  to,  that 
any  of  this  should  go  to  the  jury,  I  put  the  queslion  to  the  witness, 
that  both  questions  might  go  to  your  lordship.  The  witness  has  no 
doubt,  if  be  is  allowed  to  sUte  them  to  the  jury,  and  to  trace  these 
words  to  the  jury,  that  the  jury  will  themselves  see  them ;  and,  there* 
fore,  it  is  not  a  question  which  other  persons  are  to  decide,  but  a 
question  which  the  jury  themselves  will  have  to  decide ;  for  if,  after 
these  documents  are  submitted  in  a  proper  light  to  the  jury,  and  the 
witness  has  pointed  out  the  words  upon  them  to  the  jury,  the  discovery 
of  which  has  been  the  result  of  his  labours,  if  the  jury  can  then  see 
the  words,  it  will  be  the  judgment  of  the  jury  themselves ;  and  the 
only  question  is,  are  the  jury  to  receive  the  assistance  of  the  witness 
in  coming  to  that  judgment  ?  For.  if  the  result  be  what  the  witness 
states  upon  his  oath  it  will  be,  namely,  that  the  jury  will  themselves,-— 
though  they  would  not,  unassisted  by  him,  from  not  having  had  the 
same  opportunities  that  he  has  had,— be  able  to  see  them  ;  that  they 
will  themselves,  if  assisted  by  him,  see  the  words  on  the  paper  :  then 
that  will  be  their  own  judgment.  But  suppose  it  be,  that  the  jury  do 
not  see  them,  then  it  will  be  that  the  evidence  of  the  witness  will 
have  no  weight  with  them ;  they  will  say  they  do  not  see  them,  and 
then  they  will  still  exercise  their  own  judgment.  But,  my  lord,  sup- 
posing the  opposite  is  the  result,  and  that  by  the  witness  pointing 
them  out,  the  jury  will  see  them ;  will  not  refusing  this  evidence  be 
shutting  out  from  the  jury  means  by  which  the  jury  would  themselves 
be  able  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  documents?  For  I  asked  the 
witness,  and  it  was  the  question  I  asked  him  with  your  lordship's 
permission,  whether  he  would  be  able  to  trace  out,  and  point  out,  the 
figures  and  the  words  upon  the  documents,  with  a  pen  or  something 
else  to  the  jury,  and  he  said  he  would.  It  would  then  be  for  the  jury 
to  form  their  opinion,  whether  they  could,  or  could  not,  see  those 
words  and  figures.  My  lord,  1  submit  to  your  lordship,  it's  evidence 
upon  a  point  of  fact.    I  don't  see,  looking  at  it  in  the  way  my  learned 
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friend  has  argued  it,  that  any  miMhief  can  arise  to  any  one,  horn 
admitting  it ;  because  it  is  the  jury  who  are  to  decide  upon  it,  and 
unless  the  jury  can  see  them,  of  course  by  their  verdict  they  must  say, 
they  cannot  do  so.  But  the  real  question  I  submit  is,  whether  yoor 
lordship  will  assist  them  in  coming  to  that  inquiry,  and  assist  them  by 
the  labour,  and  the  minute  investigation  which  it  is  necessary  to 
bestow  for  tracing  those  appearances?  Now,  I  submit,  it  is  not 
opinion,  but  that  it  is  fact ;  and  fact  for  assisting  the  jury  in  coming 
to  a  right  conclusion.  It  does  not  rest  at  ail  upon  the  groond  my 
learned  friend  adverts  to,  of  a  scientific  inquiry ;  it's  asking  the  wit- 
ness to  assist  the  jury  by  what  he  has  done  ;  therefore  I  submit  it  is 
a  question  competent  for  me  to  ask  the  witness,  and  eompetent  evi* 
dence  for  him  to  give,  following  it  up,  as  I  mean  to  do,  by  pointing 
out  to  the  jury  what  those  words  and  figures  are,  for  the  judgment  of 
the  jury  themselves  to  be  formed  upon  them. 

Mr,  Attorney  General.— Now,  my  lord,  I  think  my  learned  friend 
has  not  in  the  slightest  d^ree  removed  my  objection.  Let  us  see 
the  state  of  the  thing.  When  Mr.  Adlard  is  ealled,  there  are  certain 
papers  submitted  to  the  jury.  The  jury  have  already  examined  them 
in  every  way.  They  have  had  assistance  in  every  way»  both  from  the 
counsel,  and  from  the  witness,  and  have  had  their  attention  directed 
to  the  particular  place  where  it  is  said  there  are  appearancea. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — They  have  not  had  that  assistance  which  they 
would  have,  if  the  evidence  which  is  proposed  to  be  given  were  given. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL^My  lord,  the  question  is,  whether  my 
learned  friend  is  at  liberty  to  call  a  witness,  who  is  supposed  to  have  n 
very  acute  power  of  vision,  and  that  that  witness  should  be  at  liberty  to 
state,  "  I  can  discover  to  the  jury  what  the  jury  have  not  yet  seen  ?" 
My  lord,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  would  lead  to  the  moat  mischievous 
consequences.  My  learned  friend  says,  and  says  truly,  "  it  is  not  put 
as  a  matter  of  science."  Mr.  Adlard  is  to  have  these  questions  put  to 
him  as  an  engraver,  or  as  having  been  a  drawer,  or  as  having  had  his 
attention  drawn  to  them  in  a  particular  manner ;  the  same  as  if  the 
question  were  puttoany  other  witness  who  should  say, "  I  haveezamined 
them."  Well,  then,  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Suppose  an  action 
were  brought  on  a  bill  of  exchange  against  the  acceptor.  Suppose 
the  bill  were  handed  to  the  officer  to  be  read,  and  upon  his  looking  at 
it,  though  the  declaration  stated  it  had  been  accepted  by  a  given  person, 
the  officer  said,  "  I  see  no  acceptance  upon  it."  It's  banded  to  the 
jury  {  they  say,  "We  see  no  acceptance  upon  it."  Well,  a  witness  might 
be  called,  who  might  say,  "  My  vision  is  particularly  sharp,  and  I  can 
see  words  and  figures  here,  which  denote  to  me,  that  there  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  paper — '  Accepted,  25lh  January,  1837  ;  payable  at 
Messrs.  Child's  bank,  at  Temple-bar,  London.' "  My  lord,  would  that 
be  a  legitimate  way  of  proving  the  acceptance  ?  Would  it  then  be 
competent  to  ask  the  jury  that  they,  having  looked  at  it  before,  and 
seen  nothing  upon  it,  but  somebody  else  having  come  forward,  and 
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said,  "  Althoof^h  the  jury  cannot  see  it,  though  no  one  else  could  see  it, 
I  can  see  it ; "  and  that,  therefore,  the  jury  are  to  find  it  is  there  ?  No, 
my  lord,  that  would  not  he  admitted  in  that  case ;  and  why  should  it 
be  admitted  in  this  ?  It's  very  material,  if  there  be  woitls  on  the 
document,  whether  they  have  been  superinduced  on  the  instrument,  or 
whether  the  instrument  has  been  superinduced  on  them.  If  there  is 
something^  on  the  paper,  and  the  jury  could  not  trace  it,  and  you  ara 
to  admit  this,  it  seems  to  me  you  could  not  stop  short  in  any  case 
from  having  a  witness  brought  into  the  box  to  say,  "  I  can  trace  some 
words  which  the  jury  could  not,  by  possibility,  at  all  trace,  without 
such  suggestions  as  I  can  give/'  For  these  reasons,  my  lord,  I  trust 
your  lordship  will  not  lay  down  a  rule,  which,  I  believe,  would  be 
entirely  novel.  I  believe  such  an  attempt  as  this,  has  never  before 
been  made ;  and  if  such  a  role  were  laid  down,  it  seems  to  me  that  It 
would  be  attended  with  most  dangerous  consequences. 

Mr,  Baron  Patke. — I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the 
Lord  Ohief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  upon  it,  who  is  now 
in  the  next  Court. — [The  learned  Judge  retired,  and  returned  again 
in  a  few  minutes.] — 1  have  now  bad  an  opportunity  of  communicat- 
ing with  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  he 
agrees  with  me  in  thinking  the  evidence  in  this  case  is  admissible.  It 
is  the  evidence  of  a  person  to  a  fact,  and  the  jury  may  afterwards,  from 
their  inspection,  form  their  own  opinion  upon  the  weight  of  that 
evidence,  by  comparing  it  with  what  they  themselves  may  observe  upon 
the  documents.  The  case  put  by  the  learned  Attorney  General  is  only 
in  illustration  of  the  case  ;  but  it  was  not  a  similar  proposition  there. 
We  both  agree,  that  it  is  competent  for  a  person  to  say  he  is  practised 
in  the  tracing  of  a  fine  line,  and  that  he  observes  that  there  really  did 
exist  those  figures  on  the  documents  which  are  submitted  to  the  jury. 
The  jury  will  afterwards  form  their  own  judgments  by  looking  at  the 
documents,  to  see  whether  his  evidence  is  supported.  If  it  turns  out, 
in  this  case,  that  it  is  not  actually  supported  by  their  looking  at  the 
documents,  his  evidence  may  be  worth  nothing  here.  It  still,  however, 
might  be  worth  something ;  because  the  jury  might  be  all  old  persons, 
and  have  defective  eyesight,  and  in  that  case  they  would  not  have  the 
ability  to  ascertain  that  which  younger  eyes  would ;  therefore,  we  both 
think  the  evidence  is  admissible ;  and  the  weight  of  that  evidence  will 
depend  very  much  upon  the  way  in  which  the  testimony  of  the  witness 
is  confirmed  by  the  actual  sight  of  the  jury  themselves. 

Sir  William  Follett. — I  shall  go  on  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jen- 
nings now,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — The  Lord  Chief  Justice  tells  me  there  was  a 
very  similar  case  to  this  recently,  which  was  the  case  of  an  action 
brought  by  Mr.  Agar  against  the  Regent's  Canal  Company.  There, 
there  was  a  person  examined  upon  some  map,  as  to  whether  the  Canal 
had  deviated  from  the  precise  line  laid  down  on  the  map,  which  was 
examined  on  the  occasion. 
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Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— >That  beings  matter  of  eyesight,  my  lord  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^Eh  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — ^That  beings  matter  of  eyesight  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Farke, — Yes ;  that  beings  matter  of  eyesight  magnified 
by  a  glass.  That  is,  according  to  his  general  recollection  of  the  case ; 
but,  however  that  may  be,  we  both  agree  that  it  is  matter  of  fact  here 
which  is  to  be  proved  to  the  jury.  It's  very  well  known,  yon  know, 
that  a  person's  eyesight  becomes  mnch  stronger  by  being  exercised. 
One  may  know  that  one's-self ;  as,  for  instance,  by  endeavoaring  to  dis- 
cover a  star,  yoa  may  discover  it ;  which  a  person  without  trying  can- 
not do,  even  with  the  best  eyesight.  So  it  may  be  with  a  fine  line  on 
paper. 

Sir  William  FoUett.^^ThB  Attorney  General  wishes  us  to  go  on  with 
the  esiamination  of  Mr.  Jennings,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Baron  Parike.— O,  very  well. 

Sir  fVUliam  FoUett.^^Bnt  as  Dr.  Daubney  is  here,  and  as  he  wants 
to  go  away  to. the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  perhaps  we  may  just  examine 
him  first. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke,'-  If  you  please. 


Da.  John  Daubniy,  swoaN. 
Examned  by  Sir  William  FoUett. 

Q.  What  is  your  Christian  name,  sir  ? 

A.  John. 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  a  Doctor  of  Laws  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  situation  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  ? 

A.  Surrogate. 

Q.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  receive  the  affidavits  of  wills  brought 
to  be  proved  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so  in  this  case  ? 

A.  Yes.  [A  document  was  handed  to  witness.]  This  is  my  hand- 
writing. 

Q.  That  affidavit  was  sworn  before  you  ? 

A.  It  was  sworn  before  me.  Whether  it  was  the  person  at  the  bar 
I  don*t  know ;  but  a  person  representing  himself  before  me  as  Thomas 
Williams,  was  so  sworn. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — O,  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  affi- 
davit of  scrips. 

Sir  William  FoUett.^'So ;  this  is  sworn  on  the  19th  July,  1837, 
my  lord :  "  The  said  Thomas  Williams  is  sworn  to  the  truth  of  this 
affidavit,  before  me,  John  Daubney." 
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Mr.  Baton  Parke,'^Dv,  Daubney,  are  the  scrips  annexed  to  the 
affidavit? 

A.  Yes ;  yes,  my  lord.  I  don't  look  at  the  scrips ;  but  Mr.  Wade- 
son,  whose  name  is  annexed  to  it,  he  brings  the  scrips,  and  he  will  be 
able  to  youch  respecting  them. 

Q.  Well,  I  suppose  you  did  not  alter  or  meddle  with  them  P 

A.  No,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Jervis. -^Mr.  Wadeson  brought  the  scrips  ? 

A.  Yes,  with  the  affidavit. 

Sir  WUliam  Follett^Whsit  became  of  the  scrips,  then  ? 

A«  Mr.  Wadeson  took  them  away  again. 

Q.  Mr.  Wadeson  is  a  proctor,  or  an  attorney,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  A  proctor. 

Mr.  Attorney  OeneraL^Knd  you  gave  them  back  to  Mr.  Wadeson. 
in  the  common  course  of  business  ? 

A.  Yes ;  who  would  take  them  away  to  his  own  office. 

Sir  William  Follett.^Vf hen  does  he  take  them  to  the  registrar's, 
then? 

A.  I  suppose  immediately  afterwards. 

Sir  fVilUam  Follett. — I  only  wanted  to  know  the  practice. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Mr.  Wadeson  will  give  us  that  in  his  evidence. 


Ma.  W.  R.  JXNNINGS,  UCALLBO. 

Examination  resumed  by  Sir  William  Follett. 

Q.  You  stated,  Mr.  Jennings,  that  you  had  discovered,  while  these 
papers  were  in  your  possession,  while  the  cause  was  going  on,  certain 
pencil- marks  on  them  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  minutely  examine  all  the  documents  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  take  them  in  your  hand,  Mr.  Jennings,  if  you  please. 
(The  documents  were  handed  to  witness.]  You  say  that  you  could 
discover  lines  and  words  upon  them,  and  figures  ? 

A.  I  could. 

Q.  Now,  upon  ••  No.  1,"  which  purports  to  be  the  will ;  what  did 
you  discover  had  been  written  upon  that  in  pencil  ? 

A.  Am  I  to  stale  without  reference  to  the  papers  ? 

Q.  No ;  you  may  take  the  papers. 

A.  I  am  afraid  the  liglit  is  so  bad  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  see  them. 
A  great  portion  of  it  I  may. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.—li's  a  pity. 

Q.  I  suppose  lamp-light  would  not  be  sufficient  ? 

A.  It  is  not  sufficient,  my  lord.    I  discoveredi  and  still  can  se« 
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upon  the  paper  "  No.  1/'  the  letter  "  M/'  part  of  the  letter  "  a/'  and 
the  whole  of  the  letter  "  p,"  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

Sir  William  FoUett.^Does  that  appear  to  form  the  word  "  Map  ?" 

A.  "  Map."  I  can  perfectly  well  recollect  the  words  I  ditcoYored 
then ;  but  the  light  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  see  them  now.  I 
see  them  impressed  on  the  paper ;  but  the  light  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  see  them ;  but  I  can  still  make  out  seTeral  words^  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  word  written  under  "  Map  ?" 

A.  O  ;  I  can  plainly  see  the  word  "  Bish  op  gate/'  Bishopgate. 

Q.  Is  that  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  paper? 

A.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  paper,  as  I  am  looking  at  it,  written 
under  a  portion  of  the  word  "  Map."  I  can  myself  see  the  letters 
"  S  t."  immediately  following. 

Q.  The  words  "  Bishopgate  Street "  in  the  same  line  ? 

A.  These  are  written  in  large  letters,  in  double  lines. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe.**Double  lines  of  pencil  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Sir  miliam  Fo//e«.— Not  in  capital  letters  ? 

A.  No,  but  in  large  letters. 

Q.  Following  "  Bishopgate,"  do  you  see  anything  else  ? 

A.  "  6t.'*  I  can  see  plainly.  I  can  see,  on  the  right-hand  side,  the 
word  "  Cursitor ;"  and  the  word  "  Street,"  following  the  word  "Cur- 
sitor,"  written  in  the  same  character  of  letters,  in  double  lines ;  I  then 
find  a  line  drawn  across  the  paper,  under  the  word,  "  Bishopgate"  and 
"Cursitor  Street/'  from  one  extremity  of  the  paper  to  the  other. 

Q.  A  double  line  ? 

A.  A  double  line. 

Q.  Are  there  lines  drawn  ? 

A.  There  are  lines  nearly  ail  over  the  paper,  dividing  it  into  com- 
partments ;  lines  are  drawn  perpendicularly,  and  at  right  angles  with 
this ;  but  the  light  is  getting  so  dull,  I  cannot  see  distinctly. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — All  over  the  paper  ? 

A.  All  over  the  paper. 

Sir  William  Follett.  —  What  do  you  mean  by  all  over  the 
paper? 

A.  Dividing  the  paper  into  compartments. 

Q.  O ;  dividing  the  paper  into  different  compartments  ? 

A.  Into  different  compartments. 

Q.  In  those  compartments  are  there  words  written  ? 

A.  There  are  words  written ;  some  few  I  can  just  make  out ;  some 
are  so  dull,  I  cannot  distinctly,  though  I  will  name  them  to  you :  I 
can  see  the  word  "  Cavendish," — no;  wait  a  moment — two  worda, — 
"  ground  lot."  I  can  see,  my  lord,  words  and  letters,  not  quit*  so 
large,  but  of  a  smaller  character  to  the  former :  there  is  a  glass,  sir, 
in  Court,  which  might  aid  me  a  little. 

Sir  Tri//iam/'o//«<^— If  you  please,  take  the  glass.  [The  glass  was 
handed  to  witness.] 
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Witness.^l  can  dow  see,  my  lord,  the  letters  "  C  u  r/' 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe.— That's "  Cursitor,"  I  suppose;  is  it  P 

A.  I  cannot,  by  this  light,  make  out  the  remainder  of  this  vord. 

Q.  "  C  n  r  ?" 

A.  "  C  u  r." 

Sir  William  Folleti.^ThaVs  on  the  rifht-hand  side  of  the 
paper? 

A.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  paper.  On  the  top  of  the  paper, 
io  fact,  on  the  right-  hand  corner,  I  can  see  the  word  '*  vacant,"  my 
lord ;  by  this  light  I  can  see  the  words,  "  vacant  grottnd ;"  and  under 
the  word  "  Cursitor,"  I  can  see  figures,  my  lord ;  but  I  cannot,  by 
this  light,  make  out  distinctly  what  they  nt :  that  is,  immediately 
under  the  letters  "  C  u  r.*' 

Sir  William  Follett. — As  there  are  ten  of  these  doettments>  tod 
it  requires  such  good  light  to  inspect  them,  perhaps  your  lordship  Will 
allow  this  to  be  taken  to-morrow  morning  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^l  should  think  it  would  be  better  to  halNI  tHii 
part  of  the  inquiry  to-morrow  morning,  and  then  to  have  the  jury  to 
see  them. 

Witness. — ^There  are  some  other  figures  now  that  I  can  see. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — But  you  need  not  now  go  on  farther  with 
this,  as  the  jury  must  see  them. 

&r  Wiliiam  FolUtt.  —  Yon  disc^overed  these  word*  dering  the 
time  the  examination  was  going  on,  as  I  understand  you  P 

A.  During  the  time  the  commission  was  sitting. 

Q.  You  were  not,  at  that  time,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  property, 
I  presume,  of  the  testator;  whether  he  had  any  property  in  Guftitor^ 
street  or  not  ? 

A.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  sir ;  I  am  not  quite  ceruin  whether, 
in  the  evidence  of  the  witness  examined,  or  not,  an  interrogatory  was 
put  to  him  upon  the  subject :  1  am  not  quite  certain  of  that* 

Q.  Did  you,  upon  making  this  discovery,  communicate  it  ? 

A.  Not  immediately ;  I  communicated  it,  subsequently,  to  the  sub- 
stitute of  the  proctor  of  Mr.  Panton,  who  was  the  only  party  down 
there  acting  under  the  commission. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Tyrer  ? 

A.  Mr.  Tyrer.  He  had,  previously  to  my  making  any  communi- 
cation to  him,  himself  ascertained  that  there  were  marks  on  the 
paper. 

*    Q.  Did  you  point  out  to  him,  at  any  time,  what  you  had  discovered 
on  the  papers  ? 

A.  He  inspected  the  papers,  and  1  asked  him  if  he  saw  anything 
particular  on  the  surface  of  the  papers. 

Q.  We  cannot  hear  the  conversation.  I  ask  yoO)  if  you  pointed 
out  anything  to  him  ? 

A«  Not  till  he  bad  discovered  there  were  marks  on  the  peper. 

I  2 
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Q.  Very  well;  did  those  documents  continue  in  your  possession 
during^  the  whole  of  ihe  inquiry  ? 

A.  With  one  exception,  they  never  were  out  of  my  possession,  from 
the  moment  I  received  them  to  the  hour  I  returned  them  to  the 
Reg^istry. 

Q.  What  was  that  exception  ? 

A.  I  delivered  them,  on  one  occasion,  to  the  commissioner,  sealed 
up  in  my  portfolio,  which  I  locked,  and  kept  the  key  in  my  pos- 
session. 

Q.  You  received  the  portfolio  back,  then  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  with  that  exception,  they  were  always  in  your  custody  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  returned  them  to  the  Court  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  returned  to  the  Court  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
you  received  them  ? 

A.  Precisely  so,  sir. 

Q.  No  marks  of  pencil  were  put  upon  them  by  you  ? 

A.  No  marks  of  any  kind. 

Q.  Who  was  the  gentleman  you  returned  them  to ;  to  Mr.  Beams  ? 

A.  J  don't  recollect  what  gentleman  it  was  who  was  then  sitting : 
it  was  my  duty  to  deliver  them  back  to  the  registrar  that  was  then 
sitting ;  1  am  not  quite  sure  who  he  was. 

Sir  William  FoUett, — Will  you  examine  him  now  ? 

Mr.  Jervis.^l  understand  you  are  going  to  examine  him  to-morrow, 
to  the  marks  ? 

Sir  William  FolletL—YeB. 

Mr,  Baron  ParAre.— -Only  to  the  marks.  It  would  be  more  con- 
venient, perhaps,  to  take  the  cross-examination  now. 

Sir  William  FolletL — You  may  cross-examine  him  to-morrow  or 
now,  just  which  you  like. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Whichever  you  like. 

Mr.  Jervis. — To-morrow,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^^Very  well. 


Mr.  Charlbs  Toller,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Clarkson. 

Q*  What  is  your  Christian  name,  Mr.  Toller  ? 
A.  Charles. 

Q.  Do  you  fill  any  office  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  ? 
A.  An  Examiner. 

Q.  Were  these  original  documents  [handing  documents  to  witness] 
at  any  time  in  your  hand  ? 
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A.  They  vere  ia  my  possession  for  some  time :  I  examined  the 
witnesses  to  the  will,  and  two  other  witnesses,  and  they  were  in  my 
hands  until  they  were  g^yen  up,  upon  a  plea  being  put  in. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  receive  them  ? 

A.  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Mr.  Baron  Par j(e.— From  whom  did  you  receive  them  ? 

A.  From  the  re§^trar's  clerk,  and  I  gave  him  my  receipt  for 
them. 

Q.  From  Mr.  Beams  ? 

A.  Either  from  Mr.  Beams — 1  am  not  quite  sure,  indeed. 

Mr.  Clarkson. — How  long  had  you  them  ? 

A.  I  am  not  quite  sure ;  but  I  dare  say  I  had  them  upwards  of  a 
fortnight.  It  might  be  more ;  I  have  no  recollection  as  to  the  pre- 
<3se  time. 

Q.  Did  they  undergo  any  alteration ;  did  you  do  anything  to  them  ? 

A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  deliver  them  ? 

A.  I  delivered  them  either  to  Mr.  Beams»  or  to  Mr.  Dodd,  again. 


Crois^examined  by  Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  them  while  they  were  in  your  possession  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  examined  the  two  subscribing  witnesses, 

Q.  That  is,  Ellen  Evans  and  Ann  Williams  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tbey  were  examined,  to  prove  these  documents,  in  the  regular 
course  of  business,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  ? 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  And  proved  the  documents  in  the  usual  way  ? 

A.  In  the  usual  way. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  pencil-marks  upon  them  at  that  time? 

A.  To  my  recollection,  not ;  I  should  say  not,  certainly. 

Q.  You  should  say  not,  certainly ;  did  you  observe  any  rubbing  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  I  did  not ;  anything  at  all  to  excite  your  suspicion  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  I  did  not ;  was  it  only  once  you  examined  them,  Mr.  Toller  ? 

A.  Why,  tbey  were  in  my  hands  for  some  little  time ;  of  course, 
before  I  examined  the  witnesses  I  looked  at  the  papers,  but  only  to 
see  what  the  names  of  the  witnesses  were  ;  nothing  as  to  examine — 

Q.  Not  any  minute  examination  of  the  papers,  you  mean  ? 

A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  But  you  did  look  at  the  scrips,  "  1,"  "  2,"  "  3,"  and  "  4  ?" 

A.  Those  that  came  under  my  examination,  I  looked  at  them  as  I 
produced  them  to  the  witnesses ;  yes. 

Q.  Yes,  and  you  saw  nothing  like  marks  :  you  did  not  ? 
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A.  I  tav  no  pencU-marki. 

Q.  Wheo  vaa  it  you  examined  Ellen  Ev^ns  ? 

A.  I  am  not  quite  sure ;  but  I  think  the  first  time  was  the  early 
part — the  first  week  in  December  I  think.  I  may  be  wrong,  for  I  am 
speaking  only  from  guess. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  examination  last  ? 

A.  I  should  think  a  couple  of  days,  or  three  days,  perhaps ;  but  I 
only  speak  from  recollection,  I  don't  mean  that  the  papers  were  before 
the  witnesses  during  the  whole  of  those  days. 

Q.  But  did  yqu  examine  those  two  witnesses  merely  to  the  fact  of 
their  being  the  subscribing  witnesses,  or— 

A.  To  their  knowledge  of  the  transaction. 

Q.  O ;  you  examined  them  to  their  knowledge  of  the  transaction  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  some  length? 

A.  Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  William  Polleit. 

Q.  Mr.  Toller,  you  say  that  you  examined  certain  witnesses ;  it  is 
part  of  the  rules  of  your  Court,  that  no  one  can  see  the  examinations 
of  the  witnesses,  I  believe  ? 

A .  No  J  no,  they  cannot. 

Q.  They  are  not  accessible  to  any  onci  I  believe  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  only  one  other  question  about  the  4pcuments ;  you 
say  you  looked  at  them  for  the  mere  purpose*  as  I  understand,  of 
seeing  the  names  of  the  witnesses  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  made  no  inspection  of  them,  to  see  if  you  could  discover 
anything  upon  them  ^ 

A.  O  ;   certainly  not. 

Q.  You  had  no  reason,  I  presume,  to  do  so  ? 

A.  No  reason  whatever. 

Q.  Your  atteptioq  was  not  called  to  it,  at  air? 

A.  No. 

Ma.  WadbsoNi  swqrn. 
Examined  by  Mr,  Clarkiou, 

tj.  Mr.  Wadeson,  did  you  act  as  the  proctor  for  tl^e  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  on  the  occasion  of  propounding  these  documeqts  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  receive  the  affidavit  of  scrips  ? 
A.  I  preparedthat, 
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Q.  Very  well;  you  prepared  it.    When  did  you  firtt  receive  the 
scrips  themselves  ? 
A.  On  the  14th  of  June. 
Mr,  Baron  Parke, — On  the  Hth,  you  say? 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clarkson.^From  whom  did  you  receive  those  scrips*  on  the 
Hth  of  June? 
A.  From  Mr.  Williams. 
Q.  The  prisoner  ? 

A.  The  prisoner. 

Q.  Did  you  procure  Mr.  Williams,  the  prisoner,  to  bf  sworn  to  the 
affidavit  now  in  your  hand  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^On  the  Hth  of  June  ? 

A.  No  ;  on  the  19th  of  July. 

Mr.  Clarkson. — He  received  the  scrips,  my  lord,  on  the  Hth  Qf  June. 

Q.  Why  was  that  affidavit  not  sworn  till  the  19th  of  July  P 

A*  I  am  not  aware  of  any  reason.  It  wai  not  necessary  to  have  it 
sworn  before  that  day. 

Q.  It  was  not  necessary  to  have  it  sworn  before  that  day.  Pid 
yon  keep  the  scrips  in  your  possession,  then,  for  the  month  and  the 
five  days  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  did  not  produce  them  to  anybody  ? 

A.  I  produced  them  to  my  clerk,  and  I  copied  them  in  that  time. 

Q.  O ;  you  produced  them  to  your  clerk :  they  were  not  pro- 
doeed  to  the  Court  P 

A.  No. 

Q.  And  I  understand  they  were  not  produced  to  the  surrogate  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  were  annexed  to  the  affidavit  at  the  time. 

Q.  O ;  they  were  annexed  to  the  affidavit.  Were  they  re- delivered 
to  you  after  the  prisoner  was  sworn  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  had  them  back,  after  swearings  him  on  the  19tb  of  July  P 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them  P 

A.  I  returned  them  to  my  iron-safe. 

Q.  You  returned  them  to  your  iron-safe :  how  long  did  they  re- 
main there  P 

A.  To  my  knowledge  to  the  20th ;  the  next  day. 

Q.  Then,  was  yours  not  the  hand  by  which  they  were  removed 
from  the  iron-safe  P 

A.  No. 

Q.  Who  removed  them  P 

A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  kept  the  key  P 

A.  My  clerk  keeps  the  key. 
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Q.  What* I  his  name  ? 

A.  Brooks ;  Samuel  Brooks. 

Q.  When  again  did  you  see  the  affidavit  and  the  scrips,  as  annexed  ? 

A.  I  believe  on  the  5th  of  September  ? 

Q.  Not  until  the  5th  of  September  ? 

A.  Not  until  the  5th  of  September. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  directions  to  your  clerk  with  respect  to  them, 
on  the  20th  of  July? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  directions  did  you  give  him  ? 

A.  I  gave  him  directions  that  he  should  bring  them  in  before  the 
surrogate  on  the  22nd,  at  the  same  time  that  the  affidavit  of  scrips 
should  be  brought  in  by  the  other  side ;  and  that  they  should  be 
exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Is  that  the  course  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — They  are  then  looked  at,  I  suppose. 

itfr.  C/orA^oR.— iThey  are  handed  to  the  surrogate.  Then,  what 
becomes  of  them  ? 

A.  They  are  then  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  registrar. 

Q.  From  the  sum^ate  ? 

A.  From  the  surrogate. 

Q.  Then,  supposing  your  directions  had  been  complied  with,  they 
would  be  handed  to  the  surrogate  on  the  22nd  of  July,  then  ex- 
changed, and  then  deposited  with  the  registrar,  by  Mr.  Brooks  ? 

A.  Yes.  Not  quite  so  ;  the  gentleman  who  brought  in  my  scrips, 
with  the  affidavit,  I  have  reason  to  believe  was  Mr.  Slade,  and  not 
Mr.  Brooks. 

Q.  How  was  that? 

A.  The  fact  is,  I  left  town,  and  I  gave  directions  for  it  to  be  done 
in  my  absence. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Brooks  now  ? 

A.  He  is  at  my  office. 

Q.  Then  you  have  reason  to  think  Mr.  Slade  acted  as  your  repre* 
sentative  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  proctor  acting  before  the 
surrogate,  at  the  time  the  scrips  are  examined  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  It  is ;  and  yourself  being  out  of  town,  Mr.  Slade  acted  for  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  from  that  20th  of  July  till  September,  you  did  not  see  the 
scrips  again  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  When  you  saw  them  again  on  the  5th  of  September,  did  it  ap- 
pear to  you  whether  they  were  in  the  same  state  or  not  as  when  you 
put  them  into  the  iron-safe  ? 
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A.  I  did  not  examine  them  at  all  with  that  view. 
Q.  Did  you  observe  any  difference  ? 
A.  I  did  not  observe  any. 

Q.  While  they  were  in  your  possession,  did  they  undergo  any  dif- 
ference ? 
A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  except  marking  them. 
Q.  No  pencil-marks  Were  put  upon  them  ? 
A.  None  at  all. 


Crois^examined  by  Mr,  Attorney  General. 

Q.  Were  you  not  retained,  Mr.  Wadeson,  by  the  prisoner,  to  prove 
the  will  and  codicils,  on  the  14th  day  of  June  ? 

A.  I  was.  Sir. 

Q.  The  will  and  codicils  that  formed  the  scrips  "  1,"  "  2,"  '*  3," 
and  "4"? 

A.  Yes ;  "  1 "  and  "  2"  are  the  duplicates. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  on  that  day,  were  not  all  the  scrips,  from  *'  No.  1 '' 
to  *'  No.  11,"  produced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  Every  one  of  them. 

Q.  Including  the  "  7  "  and  the  •'  9  "  ? 

A.  Including  the  "  7"  and  the  "  9." 

Q.  Did  you  not,  on  the  same  day,  see  Ellen  Evans  and  Ann  Wil- 
liams? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  examined  them  respecting  the  will  and  codicils  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  they  not  make  a  statement  in  writing  of  what  they  knew 
on  the  subject  ? 

A.  I  reduced  it  to  writing,  what  they  told  me. 

Q.  When  was  the  application  made,  to  prove  the  will  set  up  by 
Mr.  Barton  Panton  ? 

A.  On  the  14th. 

Q.  The  same  day  ? 

A.  The  same  day.    That  was  the  notice  I  had  of  it. 

Sir  William  Follett.—^hBi  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  The  caveat  I  entered  was  warned  from  that  day ;  and  that  was 
the  date  I  had. 

Mr,  Attorney  Genera/.*— Now,  when  scrips  come  in,  is  it  your 
duty,as  proctor  to  examine  them  ? 

A.  Jtis. 

Q.  To  see  the  condition  in  which  they  are  ? 

A.  Yes,  it's  my  duty. 

Q.  Well,  now  did  you  examine  these  scrips  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  pencil-marks  upon  them  ? 
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A.  None  whatever,  with  the  exception  of  that  paper,  *'  7/'  which  is 
a  11  in  pencil  writing. 

Q.  Yes,  yes ;  that  scrip  "  7  "  is  the  pencil  writing,  which  we  «^y  is 
in  the  hand-writing  of  the  testator,  and  which  is  stated  to  be  t  forgery. 
I  suppose  you  cannot  undertake  to  say  what  might  he  upon  those 
papers ;  you  did  not  ohserve  anything  ? 

A.  I  did  not  observe  anything. 

Q.  Now  were  there  any  marks  upon  "  No.  2/'  pointed  out  to  you 
afterwards  ? 

A.  Yes,  marks  on  "  No.  2**  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  since. 

Q.  When  were  they  pointed  out  to  you  ? 

A.  Since  the  19th  of  February  ;  I  think  on  the  19th  of  February. 

Q.  Had  you  observed^but  I  think  yon  say  you  had  not  observed 
any  of  those  marks  before  ? 

A.  No,  never. 

Q.  When  they  were  pointed  out  to  you  on  the  19th  of  February, 
were  they  such  as  would  attract  the  notice  of  an  ordinary  observer  ? 

A.  They  attracted  my  eye. 

Q.  They  attracted  my  eye  on  the  19th  of  February.  Pid  ^ny  one 
point  them  oat  to  you  then,  or  how  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  They  were  pointed  out  to  me  then, 

Q.  Were  they  such  as  you  think  you  should  have  seen  without 
their  being  pointed  out,  had  they  existed. at  the  time  you  examined 
them  before  ? 

A.  Yes,  one  in  particular,  which  I  think  I  must  have  noticed,  if  it 
had  been  on  the  paper  when  it  was  in  my  possession. 

Q.  Yes,  one  in  particular,  which  I  think  I  must  have  noticed,  if  it 
had  been  on  the  paper  when  it  was  in  my  possession  before.  What 
one  was  that  ? 

A.  It's  a  line  drawn  straight  down  the  paper. 

Q.  A  line  drawn  straight  down  the  paper.  Mr.  Wadeson.  i^c^ 
cording  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  and  belief,  was  that  line 
drawn  straight  down  the  paper  when  the  paper  was  in  your  pos- 
session ? 

A.  I  do  not  believe  it  was. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  it  was.  Did  you  observe  «ny  rubbing  or 
discolouring  upon  that,  "  No.  2  ?'* 

A.  No. 

Q.  Or  upon  any  of  the  others  ? 

A.  There  is  some  rubbing  upon  one  of  them,  now. 

Sir  Waiiam  F^Ue it. -^^ihich  of  them  ? 

Mr,  A  Homey  General, — I  was  just  going  to  ask. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  which  that  one  is  ? 

A.  I  forget  which  number,  but  I  can  tell  the  paper ;  the  pftper 
which  purported  to  be  a  copy  of  the  pencil  instructions. 
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Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral,'^"  No.  8/'  my  lord  ;  that's  the  papar  which 
purports  to  be  a  copy  of  the  pencil  instructions. 

Afr.  Baron  Parke. — Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— Well,  what  did  you  remark  with  regard  to 
that  paper  ? 

A.  There  is  some  nihbingf  i^pon  it,  and  I  don't  think  it  would  have 
passed  through  my  hands,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is,  without  notice. 

Q.  Is  that  the  paper^  Mr.  Wadeson  ?  [Handing  a  document  to  wit- 
ness.] 

A.  Yes,  that  is  the  paper. 

Q.  Now,  by  the  rubbing,  do  you  mean  this  line  ?  [Directing  the 
attention  of  the  witness  to  a  particular  part  of  the  paper.] 

A.  No,  higher  up,  in  the  centre  of  the  paper. 

Q.  There  ?  [Pointing  to  another  part.] 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  believe  that  there  was  that  rubbing  and  blackening 
there  before  ;  when  it  was  in  your  possession,  before  you  came  back 
from  Wales  ? 

A.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  upon  the  paper  when  it  was  in  my  pos- 
session. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  it  was.  Now,  is  it  the  duty  pf  the  proctor  or 
his  derk  who  receives  the  scrips,  to  copy  them  ? 

A.  U  is  the  duty  of  the  proctor  who  receives  the  scrips,  or  his  clerk, 
to  copy  them. 

Q.  What  are  they  copied  into  ? 

A.  They  are  copied  on  plain  paper. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ? 

A.  For  the  purpose  of  delivering  another  copy  to  the  adverse 
proctor. 

Q.  Well,  now,  if  there  be  any  marks  upon  scrips  that  are  to  be  so 
copied,  is  it  usual  to  have  a  notarial  copy  denoting  the  marks  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  part  of  the  duty  of  the  prpctor  to  have  such  a  notarial  copy 
made? 

A.  It  is  his  duty  to  do  so. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  copy  those  scrips  yourself,  or  ypur  clerk  ? 

A.  My  clerk  copied  them. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? 

A.  Samuel  Brooks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  he  copied  them  P 

A.  No,  excepting  that  it  must  have  been  some  time  between  the 
14th  of  June  and  the  19th  of  July. 

Q.  Some  time  between  the  14th  of  June  and  the  1 9th  of  July.  Do 
you  know  when  the  commission  issued  for  the  examination  of  witnesses 
in  Wales  ? 

A.  It  issued  on  the  3rd  of  January,  I  believe. 

Q.  Now,  fir,  did  you  go  down ;  but  who  sued  out  the  commission  ? 
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A.  Mr.  French. 

Q.  On  whose  behalf? 

A.  On  behalf  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton, 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe,— Who? 

A.  Mr.  French,  my  lord,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton. 

Mr.  Attorney  Qentral, — Did  you  gfo  down  as  proctor  for  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Well,  who  attended  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton? 

A.  Mr.  Tyrer. 

Q.  Mr.  Tyrer.  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams's  derk  ? 

A.  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams's  clerk. 

Q.  is  it  more  usual  for  a  proctor  than  an  attorney's  clerk  to  attend 
on  such  an  occasion  ? 

A.  A  proctor  generally  attends* 

Q.  A  proctor  generally  attends.  When  he  does  not  attend  ? 

A.  Then  he  appoints  some  professional  person ;  it  may  be  an  at- 
torney, or  it  may  be  an  attorney's  clerk. 

Q.  Was  there  any  mistake  discovered  in  the  commission  ? 

A.  The  first  commission  there  was  a  mistake  in. 

Q.  Well,  now,  what  happened  upon  that  mistake  being  discovered? 

A.  Another  commission  was  sent  for. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  did  not  catch  the  last. 
Mr.  Tyrer  attended,  who  was  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams's  clerk  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  OeneraL-^YeB,  my  lord  ;  and  there  was  a  mistake  dis- 
covered in  that  commission,  and  in  consequence  of  that  mistake  bein^ 
discovered,  another  commission  was  sent  for. 

Q.  Now,  how  long  did  you  remain,  Mr.  Wadesoo,  in  Wales  ? 

A.  I  remained  in  Wales  till  the  16th  of  January. 

Q.  Was  the  commission  executed  at  that  time  ? 

A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  Well,  then,  what  induced  you  to  return  ? 

A.  Because  the  day  for  the  return  of  the  commission  was  the  17th, 
therefore  it  expired  on  that  day. 

Q.  Then  was  it  renewed ;  extended  ? 

A.  It  was  renewed. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  again  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Who  went  ? 

A.  Mr.  Williams  acted  for  himself  in  my  absence. 

Q.  Well,  did  Mr.  Tyrer  continue  as  long  as  you  were  there  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  To  act  for  Mr.  Barton  Panton  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Jennings  remain  there  ? 

A.  I  left  Mr.  Jennings  there. 

Q.  You  left  Mr.  Jennings  there,  when  you  came  away  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Jennings  came  to  town  in  the  mean- 
while ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Now,  according  to  the  common  course  of  thinfl:s ;  according  to 
the  common  course  of  proceedings  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  when 
would  publication  have  passed  of  the  evidence  taken  under  the  com- 
mission ? 

A.  On  the  17  th  of  January. 

Q.  And  under  the  extended  commiasion  ? 

A.  And  under  the  extended  commissiooi  publication  would  have 
passed  on  the  1 5th  of  February. 

Q.  Has  publication  yet  passed  ? 

A.  It  has  not. 

Q.  For  what  reason  ? 

A.  In  the  first  instance,  because  I  asserted  my  allegation  ;  and  now 
it  has  been  prevented  from  being  passed,  because  Mr.  Barton  Panton 
has  presented  his  petition  against  its  passing. 

Q.  That's  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  delayed  ? 

A.  That's  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  delayed. 

Q.  Now  I  will  just  ask,  supposing  this  suit  had  gone  on,  Mr. 
Wadeson ;  when,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  would  the  judgment 
have  been  given  upon  this  will  ? 

A.  In  all  probability  in  the  course  of  the  next  term. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  is  now  acting  as  proctor  for  Mr.  Barton 
Panton  ? 

A.  Mr.  French. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  person  assists  him  now  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  fVilliam  Pollett, 

Q.  Just  let  me  understand  Mr.  Wadeson  in  this  suit ;  you  say  the 
publication  was  first  delayed  in  consequence  of  your  proposing  an 
allegation  on  the  part  of  your  party  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  do  that  ? 

A.  On  the  13th  of  February. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that ;  do  you  make  allegation  of  any 
facts? 

A.  It  would  be  a  plea  responsive  to  the  plea  on  which  the  witnesses 
were  examined. 

Q.  Just  so ;  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  new  witnesses  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  publication  was  necessarily  delayed  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q«  Weill  were  witnesses  examined  on  that  new  allegation  ? 
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A.  The  allegation  was  not  hrooght  in. 

Q.  How  was  that? 

A.  I  was  advised  by  counsel  not  to  bring  it  in. 

Q.  What  step  bad  you  previously  taken  about  it,  so  that  publication 
was  delayed  ? 

A.  I  had  prepared  it  and  laid  it  before  counsel. 

Q.  Would  that  delay  it  ? 

A.  No,  the  assertion  of  the  allegation  would  delay  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  that? 

A.  Alleging  in  court  that  I  should  give  in  an  allegation. 

Q.  O ;  and  that  was  on  the  15th  of  February  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  when  did  you  abandon  it  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  on  the  20th  of  March ;  it  was  on  the  caveat  day ; 
I  won't  he  certain  of  the  date. 

Q.  But  you  think  it  was  on  the  3CHh  ef  Mareh  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  then  state  in  Court  that  you  abandoned  the  bring- 
ing in  of  the  allegation  P 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Well,  what  then  took  t)lace  respecting  the  puUitiaUon  passing  ? 

A4  The  judge  decreed  publication  ^  but,  upon  the  adverse  proetor 
praying  to  be  heard  on  his  petition  against  the  publication,  he  gave 
him  leave  to  deliver  in  his  act  in  a  certain  Ume. 

Q.  Your  answer,  Mr.  Wadeson,  is  couched  in  rather  learned  lan- 
guage ;  but,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  repeat  that,  I  will  try  to 
understand  it? 

A.  Publication  was  decreed ;  but  the  adverse  proetor  prayed  to  be 
heard  by  act  and  petition,  as  we  have  it 

Q.  Upon  what  ground  ? 

A.  And  he  has  since  delivered  his  act,  containing  his  reasons  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  Court,  and  it  remains  for  me  to  answer 
those  reasons. 

Q.  Very  good,  sir;  now,  what  was  the  ground  ? 

A.  Why,  it  is  contained  in  two  or  three  sheets  of  paper,  and  before 
my  counsel  now. 

Q.  But  cannot  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Wadeson  P  don't  you  know  the 
ground  on  which  it  was  resisted ~ the  passing  of  the  publication? 

A.  The  ground  shortly  is  this;  that  pencil-marks  had  been  dis- 
covered on  the  scrips,  which  had  only  come  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton's 
knowledge  so  recently,  that  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  pleading 
sooner. 

Q.  And  when  was  his  former  plea  put  in  ? 

A.  It  would  be  in  the  early  part  of  November  :  I  cannot  give  you 
the  exact  date. 

Q.  And  that  question,  if  I  understand  it  rightly,  is  now  before  the 
court,  is  it  ? 
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A.  That  question  is  now  before  the  court. 
Mr.  Baron  Pariie.— What  ? 

Sir  William  Follett.^The  plea  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton. 
my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^Bnt  this  act  and  petition  was  on  the  20th  of 
March,  as  I  understood  P 
Sir  William  Fo/te//.— Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAre.— What  is  the  plea  that  was  put  in  in  No- 
vember ? 
A,  That  is  the  plea  upon  the  witnesses  that  were  examined. 
Sir  miliam  FolletL-^'f^ow,  Mr.  Wadeson,  attend  if  you  please  to 
some  facts  within  your  own  knowledge :  you  say  you  were  employed 
as  the  proctor  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  prisoner? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  employed  you  ? 
A.  Mr.  Williams  himself. 
Q.  When  did  you  first  see  him  ? 
A.  I  think  it  was  on  the  14th  of  Jane. 

Q.  Yon  believe  it  was  on  the  14th  of  June.     Had  you  received  any 
instructions  to  enter  a  caveat  to  another  wiU  that  Mr.  Barton  Panton 
was  executor  under,  before  that  ? 
A.  I  had. 
Q.  From  whom? 
A.  Mr.  Bourdillion. 
Q.  And  had  you  entered  a  caveat  P 
A.  Yes,  on  the  8th  of  June. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  first  receive  any  intimation  that  there  was 
any  will  to  be  set  up  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  prisoner? 
A.  On  the  14th  of  June. 

Q.  Before  that  day  you  had  received  no  intimation  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  any  will  which  he  intended  to  prove  ? 
A.  I  had  not  seen  him  before  that  day. 
Q.  But  from  any  body  ? 
A.  Not  from  any  body. 

Q.  Had  you  communicated  with  him  at  all  by  letter  before  that 
day? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  had  you  your  communicatioBB  with;    Mr.  Bourdillion 
alone? 

A«  Yes ;  when  I  had  notice  that  a  commission  was  applied  for  to 

swear  the  executors  to  Mr.  Panton 's  will,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bourdillion 

for  his  instructions  as  to  what  I  was  to  do  with  respect  to  the  caveat, 

and  he  wrote  to  roe  sayinif,  Mr.  Williams  himself  would  wait  on  me. 

Q.  Very  well,  and  he  waited  on  you  and  broue^ht  certain  scrips  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  after  you  had  received  notice  of  the  warning  in  re- 
ference to  the  caveat  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Wadeson,  you  say  you  received  those  on  the  14th  of 
June ;  what  was  the  reason  of  those  scrips  not  beings  brought  in  and 
no  affidavit  made  of  them  before  tlie  19th  of  July  ? 

A.  Because  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  bring  those  scrips 
into  court,  until  the  adverse  proctor  was  prepared  to  bring  his  into 
court. 

Q.  Did  you  g^ve  any  notice  to  the  adverse  party  that  you  had 
them? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  soon? 

A.  Almost  immediately,  I  believe. 

Q.  Immediately  upon  what  ? 

A.  Immediately  upon  my  having  them,  and  being  prepared  to  bring 
them  in. 

Q.  But,  when  was  that  ?  I  will  trouble  yon  to  be  accurate :  on 
what  day  will  you  undertake  to  say  you  gave  them  notice  ? 

A.  I  should  say  certainly  before  the  20th  of  June. 

Q.  Was  the  notice  in  writing  ? 

A.  It  was  not.  It  was  understood  between  me  and  the  adverse 
proctor  that  our  scrips  were  to  be  brought  in  by  us  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Well,  but  did  you  state  to  the  adverse  proctor  what  scrips  you 
had? 

A.  Most  unquestionably  I  did,  and  on  the  1 7th  of  June. 

Q.  Who  was  the  proctor  ? 

A.  Mr.  French,  Mr.  French  was  present  when  I  wrote  out  the 
dates. 

Q.  Why  did  you  write  them  out? 

A.  Because  he  warned  me  to  appear. 

Q.  The  14th  of  June,  then,  is  the  date  Of  his  warning  to  the 
caveat  ? 

A.  It  is  a  summons.  The  summons  was  to  appear  on  the  17th  and 
support  the  caveat.  On  the  17th  I  appeared,  and  set  out  the  date  of 
the  will  and  the  dates  of  the  codicils ;  and  Mr.  French  was  present 
with  me  and  signed  the  minute  in  which  I  did  that. 

Q.  And  Mr.  French  was  present  in  court  at  the  time  ? 

A.  O ;  certainly  he  was. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  certain  of  that  ? 

A.  Certain. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Here  it  is. 

Sir  William  FoUett, — Well,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — The  warning  was  on  the  17th  ? 

A.  No,  that  was  when  I  appeared  to  support  the  caveat. 

Sir  fViUiam  Fo/te«.— Well,  you  received  instructions  to  appear  as 
early  as  the  17th  of  June.  You  heard  nothing  of  any  scrips  Ull  the  14th 
of  June  ;  on  the  14th  you  did,  and  on  the  17th  you  informed  the  ad- 
verse proctor  of  them.    Now,  sir,  you  say  it  was  your  duty,  if  you  had 
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discovered  any'marks  upon  the  scrips,  to  have  made  a  notarial  copy  of 
them? 
A.  It  was. 

Q.  And  that  you  did  not  see  any  ? 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  say,  you  have  since  discovered  them  ? 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  Who  pointed  them  out  to  you  ? 

A.  I  rather  think  they  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Jennings, 
when  they  were  first  opened. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? 

A.  He  certainly  was  present  when  my  attention  was  called  to  tbem. 
Q.  Did  he  point  out  the  word  "  Map  ?'* 
A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  he  point  out  ? 

A.  He  merely  pointed  out  that  there  were  some  pencil-marks ;  some 
of  which  I  could  observe,  and  some  I  could  not. 
Q.  He  showed  you  where  they  were  ? 
A.  He  said  where  some  were. 
Q.  Did  you  see  them  ? 
A.  Some  i  did,  and  some  I  did  not. 
Q.  Did  you  see  the  greater  part? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  take  one  of  these  documents  into  your  hand  now. 
There  was  one,  you  say,  you  saw  the  lines  upon,  as  I  understood.    Now, 
do  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Wadeson,  to  say,  you  saw  letters  upon 
them? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Not  when  they  were  pointed  out  to  you  ? 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then,  what  did  you  mean  by  saying  you  had  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not  say  that ;  I  said  1  saw  a  line  drawn  down  the 
middle  of  one  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  state,  upon  your  oath,  that  you  saw  no  marks  at 
first;  no  pencil-marks,  upon  those  papers,  except  that  double  line  ? 

A.  I  saw  DO  marks  but  that  double  line. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  thing  you  saw  ? 

A.  The  only  thing  I  saw  that  day. 

Q.  That  day.     Is  it  the  only  thing  you  have  seen  ? 

A.  No,  it  is  not. 

Q.  What  else  have  you  seen  ? 

A.  1  have  seen  some  other  marks  on  the  same  papw. 

Q.  Who  pointed  them  out  to  you  ? 

A.  I  observed  them  without  their  being  pointed  out  to  me. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  marks  ? 

A.  O  ;  flourishes,  which  might  be  parts  of  words,  or  parts  of  figures. 

Q.  Could  you  not  trace  any  letter  ? 
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A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  Did  you  try? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  any  one  to  assist  you  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  use  any  glass  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  discovered  flourishes,  which  might  bo  parts  of  figures  or 
words;  but  you  could  not  discover  any  letter  or  6£pire  Y 

A.  No,  not  80  as  to  read  any  letter  or  figure. 

Q.  Did  anybody  point  out  to  you,  at  any  time^  any  words  upon 
them  ? 

A.  Mr.  Adlard  described  in  his  examination  that  he  oould  make  out 
certain  words  on  some  of  the  papers. 

Q.  Where  was  that? 

A.  I  think  be  said  he  could  make  out  "  Map/'  at  the  top  of  "  1 " 
and  "2." 

Q.  Where  was  that? 

A.  I  think,  in  his  examination  at  Guildhall. 

Q.  Before  the  magistrates  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  them  then  ? 

A.  Not  at  that  time  ;   I  had  not  the  opportunity. 

Q.  Well,  but  let  me  understand  you.  You  say,  when  Mr.  Jennings 
first  pointed  them  out  to  you,  you  saw  a  double  line  drawn  down  the 
paper.  Could  you  see  it  now  ?  Take  "  No.  2  "  into  your  hand ;  I 
think  you  said  it  was  "  No.  2."  [The  witness  took  the  document  into 
his  hand.] 

A.  Yes,  I  can,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  just  draw  your  finger  down  it  ? 

A.  It  is  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  torn  part  of  the  paper;  drawn 
down  there. 

Q.  Does  it  appear  to  you  to  be  a  double  pencil-line  ? 

A.  I  only  observe  one  line,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  lines  on  any  other  part  ? 

A.  No,  1  did  not. 

Sir  William  Follett, -^It'^  quite  visible,  my  lord,  this  witness  tells 
you. 

Q.  Could  you,  Mr.  Wadeson,  if  there  was  light  enough,  point  Out 
to  the  jury  where  you  discovered  parts  of  letters  or  figures  ? 

A.  Yes,  it's  on  the  same  paper^  to  the  left  of  that. 

Sir  William  Follett,— He  could  point  out  to  the  jury,  my  lord,  the 
place  where  he  considered  he  observed  parts  of  letters  and  figures ; 
it's  on  the  same  paper,  a  little  to  the  left  of  that. 

Q.  What  did  it  appear  to  you  to  be,-*-a  pencil-mark  ? 

A.  A  pencil-mark. 

Q.  Obliterated,  I  suppose  ? 
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A.  Why,  that  I  cannot  say. 

Mr,  Baron  ParAr«.— Could  you  seethe  trace  of  a  pencil  ? 
A.  I  could  see  the  trace  of  the  pencil. 

Q.  Do  yoa  mean  the  blacUead  of  the  pencil^  or  only  the  impres- 
sion ? 
A.  The  black-lead. 

Sir  William,  FolUtt^O ;  you  could  see  the  black-lead  of  the  pen- 
cil? 
A.  What  appeared  to  me  to  be  so. 

Q.  And  you  think  you  could  point  that  out  now  to  the  jury  ? 
A.  I  have  no  doubt  I  could. 

Q.  YoQ  have  no  doubt  you  could.    Well,  perhaps,  you  will  attend 
to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral.-^Yon  are  speaking  of  the  Tercioal  line  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Sir  William  Follett.—l  am  speaking  of  the  bladc*iead  line  down 
the  paper. 
Q.  Did  you  try  to  observe  lines  drawn  the  other  way  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  did. 
Q.  Are  yoa  bad^ighted  ? 
A.  I  am  very  weak-sighted. 

Q.  And  nobody  traced  the  lines,  or  the  letters,  or  the  figures^  in 
your  presence,  as  I  understood  it  ? 
A.  No  person. 

Q.  Therefore,  you  were  left  to  yourself  to  puzzle  it  out,  if  you 
ould! 
A.  I  did  it  to  my  own  satisfaction. 

Q.  And  you  found  those  vertical  lines  down,  and  thoie  flourishes  ? 
A.  Those  I  saw  without  any  difficulty. 
Q.  Did  you  see  them  with  your  naked  eye,  or  the  glass  F 
A.  With  the  glass. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  right-hand  side  did  you  discover  any  P 
A.  I  did  not. 
Q.  None  at  all  ? 
A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  And  was  that  the  only  paper  on  which  you  discovered  any  marks  ? 
A.  The  only  part ;  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  marks  of  pencil* 
Q.  No,  but  any  marks  ? 
A.  Marks  of  dirt. 

Q.  No,  no;  but  did  you  discover  no  marks  ? 
A.  I  could  not  make  out  any. 

Q.  You  could  not  make  out  any,  but  only  those  you  are  speaking 
of? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And,  I  understand  you,  that  those  marks  are  so  plain,  that  you 
think  if  they  were  put  into  the  hands  of  any  one,  they  would  imme- 
diately discover  the  flourish  of  that  line  downwards  ? 
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fjdid'.^yered  flourishes,  which  migrht  bo  parts  of  fi^fes  or 
i  \ja  ^could  not  discover  any  letter  or  figure  Y 
^rdsf  ^'^0  as  to  read  any  letter  or  figrure. 
^'  '^  J  aoybody  point  out  to  you,  at  any  time,  any  words  upon 

^Mr-  Adlard  described  in  his  examination  that  he  could  make  out 

ruio  words  on  some  of  the  papers. 
^  Where  was  that? 

y^;  I  ihink  be  said  he  could  make  out  "  Map/'  at  the  top  of  «« 1 " 

d  "2." 
^^Q,  Where  was  that? 

A.  I  think,  in  his  examination  at  Guildhall. 

Q.  Before  the  magistrates  ? 

A.  Yes.    . 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  them  then  ? 

A.  Not  at  that  time  ;   1  had  not  the  opportunity. 

Q.  Well,  but  let  me  undersUnd  you.  You  say,  when  Mr.  Jennings 
first  pointed  them  out  to  you,  you  saw  a  double  line  drawn  down  the 
paper.  Could  you  see  it  now  ?  Take  "  No.  2  "  into  your  hand ;  I 
think  you  said  it  was  "  No.  2."  [The  witness  took  the  document  into 
his  hand.] 

A.  Yes,  1  can,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  just  draw  your  finger  down  it  ? 

A.  It  is  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  torn  part  of  the  paper;  drawn 
down  there. 

Q.  Does  it  appear  to  you  to  be  a  double  pencil-line  ? 

A.  I  only  observe  one  line,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  lines  on  any  other  part  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Sir  WilHam  Follett.-^lt'B  quite  visible,  my  lord,  this  witness  tells 

you. 

Q.  Could  you,  Mr.  Wadeson,  if  there  was  light  enough,  point  out 
to  the  jury  where  you  discovered  parts  of  letters  or  figures  ? 

A.  Yes,  it's  on  the  same  paper«  to  the  left  of  that. 

Sir  William  FolletL—He  oo\i\d  point  out  to  the  jury,  my  lord,  the 
place  where  he  considered  he  observed  parts  of  letters  and  figures ; 
it's  on  the  same  paper,  a  little  to  the  left  of  that. 

Q.  What  did  it  appear  to  you  to  be,-«-li  penoil«-mark  ? 

A.  A  pencil-mark. 

Q.  Obliterated,  I  suppose  ? 
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A.  Why,  that  I  cannot  say. 

Mt.  Baron  ParAr«.— Could  you  see  the  trace  of  a  pencil  ? 

A.  I  could  see  the  trace  of  the  pencil. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  blacl^lead  of  the  pencil^  or  only  the  impres- 
sion? 

A.  The  black-lead. 

Sir  fViUiam  Folleti.^O ;  you  could  see  the  black-lead  of  the  pen- 
cil? 

A.  What  appeared  to  me  to  be  so. 

Q.  And  you  think  you  could  point  that  out  now  to  the  jury  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  I  could. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  you  could.    Well,  perhaps,  you  will  attend 
to-morrow  P 

Mr.  Attorney  Oemrai^You  are  speaking  of  the  vertical  line? 

A.  Yes. 

Sir  William  Follett—l  am  speaking  of  the  black-lead  line  down 
the  paper. 

Q.  Did  yott  try  to  observe  lines  drawn  the  other  way  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Are  yoo  bad«sighted  ? 

A.  I  am  very  weak-sighted. 

Q.  And  nobody  traced  the  lines,  or  the  letters,  or  the  figures,  in 
your  presence,  as  I  understood  it  ? 

A.  No  person. 

Q.  Therefore,  you  were  left  to  yourself  to  puzzle  it  out,  if  you 
ould! 

A.  I  did  it  to  my  own  satisfaction. 

Q.  And  you  found  those  vertical  lines  down,  and  thoie  flourishes  ? 

A.  Those  I  saw  without  any  difficulty. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  with  your  naked  eye,  or  the  glass  F 

A.  With  the  glass. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  right-hand  side  did  you  discover  any  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  None  at  all? 

A.  None  at  ail. 

Q.  And  was  that  the  only  paper  on  which  you  discovered  any  marks  ? 

A.  The  only  part ;  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  marks  of  pencil* 

Q.  No,  but  any  marks  ? 

A.  Marks  of  dirt. 

Q.  No,  no;  but  did  you  discover  no  marks? 

A.  I  could  not  make  out  any. 

Q.  You  could  not  make  out  any,  but  only  those  you  are  speaking 
of? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And,  I  understand  you,  that  those  marks  are  so  plain,  that  you 
think  if  they  were  put  into  the  hands  of  any  one,  they  would  imme- 
diately discover  the  flourish  of  that  line  downwards  ? 
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A.  It  appears  to  me  so. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  rubbing  that  you  spoke  of? 

Mr,  baron  Parke. — ^That  was  another  paper. 

Sir  William  FolUtt.-^ThiB  is  it,  my  lord. 

Q.  It's  the  appearance  of  dirt  in  the  middle  you  mean,  do  you 
not? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  had  seen  that,  when  you  first  had  it  in  your  possession, 
would  it  have  been  your  bounden  duty  to  have  made  a  notarial  c*py 
of  it? 

A.  It  would  have  been  my  duty  to  have  ascertained  what  it  was,  and 
whether  a  notarial  copy  should  have  been  made  of  it. 

Q.  What  mode  would  you  have  taken  to  have  ascertained  that  ? 

A.  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  it  by  the  eyesight,  or  by 
glasses,  in  looking  along  it ;  or,  a  variety  of  ways,  to  ascertain  whether 
it  had  been  improperly  rubbed. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  it  now  ? 

A.  Why,  that  it  has  been  rubbed,  in  some  way,  for  the  purpose  of 
obliterating  something. 

Q.  That  it  has  been  rubbed,  in  some  way,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
literating something.    That's  the  judgment  you  form  ? 

A.  Yes,  that's  what  it  appears  to  me  to  he. 

Q.  Now,  such  a  rubbing  as  that ;  would  it  have  been  your  duty  to 
have  made  a  notarial  copy  of  it,  if  you  had  discovered  it  before  ? 

A.  It  would  have  been  my  duty  to  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
registrar  to  it,  if  I  had  observed  it. 

Q.  I  take  for  granted  you  did  not  observe  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not  observe  it. 

Q.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Wadeson,  if  I  collected  you 
rightly,  that  the  mark  of  that  line  down  the  paper  is  so  plain,  that 
you  think  you  must  have  observed  it,  if  it  had  been  there  before  ? 

A.  I  think  it  must. 

Q.  A  casual  observer  would  see  it  ? 

A.  I  should  not  say  a  casual  observer ;  but,  the  papers  having  been 
before  me  on  several  occasions,  I  should  have  observed  it. 

Q.  I  take  for  granted,  Mr.  Wadeson,  that  you  don't  pledge  your 
oath  that  it  was  not  there  ? 

A.  O  ;  certainly  not. 

Q.  Or  that  the  rubbing  was  not  there  ? 

A.  Certainly  not 

Q.  Or  that  the  papers  are  not  precisely  in  the  same  state  as  they 
were  when  you  had  them  ? 

A.  Certainly  not ;  they  were  very  much  torn. 
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Mrs.  Ann  Panton,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  PhiUips. 

Q.  Mrs.  Panton,  1  believe  70a  are  the  wife  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton, 
the  prosecutor  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  live  with  old  Mr.  Panton,  the  testator,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  ma'am  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  on  the  13th  of  May,  a  note  being  brought  to 
the  old  gentleman,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hugh  Thomas  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  room  with  him  at  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^The  13th  of  May  last  year,  was  it? 

Mr.  Phillips. — Yes,  my  lord. 

Q.  Who  opened  that  letter,  ma'am  ? 

A.  Mr.  Panton  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAtf.— Who  ? 

Afr.  PhiUips.^The  testator,  my  lord. 

Q.  Now,  we  cannot  have  what  was  read  out  of  the  letter ;  but,  do 
you  remember  Mr.  Panlon,  the  old  gentleman,  making  any  remark  to 
you,  after  he  read  it  ? 

A.  He  said,  he  thought  they  might  have  waited  a  little  longer,  as 
the  money  had  only  become  due  the  day  before. 

Q.  Who  did  you  understand  by  *' they  ?"  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation, ma'am,  did  it  come  out  who  the  person  was  that  sent  the 
note? 

A.  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams,  sir. 

Q.  Pray,  in  what  manner,  or  in  what  tone,  did  the  old  man  make 
that  remark  ? 

A.  He  seemed  a  little  annoyed. 

Q.  He  seemed  a  little  annoyed.  Did  the  old  gentleman  give  you 
the  key  of  his  library  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  go  on,  and  tell  what  hap- 
pened? 

A.  He  desired  me  to  g^  to  Mr.  Barton  for  the  key,  sir. 

Q.  O ;  to  go  to  Mr.  Barton  for  the  key  of  the  library  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Barton,  your  husband  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  were  you  to  do  with  the  key  of  the  library,  when  you  got 
it? 

A.  To  get  the  money  for  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it  ?     Did  you  get  the  money  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  there  ? 

A.  Seventy-five  pounds. 

Q.  In  getting  it,  did  you  ask  the  old  gentleman  any  quattion  about 
writing  ? 

A.  1  asked  him  if  I  should  write  a  letter,  sir ;  and  he  said,  no,  there 
was  no  occasion. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  he  desire  you  to  do  with  it  ? 

A.  He  desired  me  to  fold  it  up,  and  direct  it  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wil- 
liams. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so,  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Am  I  to  understand,  ma'am,  that  you  folded  it  up,  and  put  it  in 
a  blank  envelope  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  sealed  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  give  it  to  ? 

A.  To  Hugh  Thomas,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  just  to  look  at  this  ?  [Handing  a  docu- 
ment to  witness.]  Do  you  remember,  ma*am,  whether  that  came  in 
the  letter  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  did.  sir. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  transmitted,  I  believe,  through  Owens,  the  tei^ 
vant? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr8.  Panton,  were  you  living,  on  the  7th  of  May  in  that  year,  at 
Plasgwyn  House  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  home  during  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Par*^.— What  kind  of  day  was  it  P 

Mr,  Phillips. — Do  you  remember  what  kind  of  day  it  was  P 

A.  It  was  very  wet  in  the  morning,  and  cleared  up  about  eleven 
o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  during  that  day,  Mrs.  Panton  ? 
.  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  ma'am,  you  may  say  "yes"  or  "no"  to  this  question  ; 
but  allow  me  to  ask  you,  Had  you  any  reason  for  staying  in  the  house 
that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  stay  at  home  that  day  ? 

A.  1  had  a  very  bad  cold,  sir,  on  my  chest. 
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Q.  You  bad  a  vary  bad  cold  on  your  cbatt.  Mrs.  Panton*  do  you 
remember  wbetber  the  old  gentleman*  Mr.  Paptoo,  went  out  tbat  day 
at  all  ? 

A.  No,  iir,  he  did  not, 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Thomat  Williama  call  that  day  upon  bim  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mrs.  Panton,  on  what  terms  did  you  and  your  husband,  and  the 
old  gentleman  live,  as  to  affection  and  kindness  ? 

A.  Terms  of  the  greatest  affection. 

Q.  We  understand  that  you  have  a  daughter,  ma'am  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  kind  of  feeling  did  he  exhibit  towards  your  daughter ; 
bis  grand-daughter  ? 

A.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  her,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  her.  Did  you  attend  to  him  during 
bis  illness,  Mrs.  Panton  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Acted  as  bit  nurse  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 


Crou'examined  by  Mr.  Attorney  QeneraL 

Q.  Mrs.  Panton,  do  you  recollect  in  what  state  of  health  your  little 
girl  was,  in  the  beginning  of  May  ? 

A.  On  the  7th  of  May,  sir,  she  was  not  very  well. 

Q.  On  the  7th  of  May  she  was  not  very  well  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  had  she  been  taken  ill  ? 

A.  She  was  taken  ill  that  morning. 

Q.  When  did  she  get  well  again  ? 

A.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  she  got  well  again  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  Mr.  Panton,  the  old  gentleman,  on  that  day ;  on  the 
7th  of  May? 

A.  He  was  pretty  well,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  pretty  well  ? 

A.  He  was  complaining  a  little,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  a  little  cold? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.    And  that  was  all  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.    He  had  got  a  slight  cold,  and  that  was  all  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Yet.|Well,  then,  he  cootinued  in  the  same  state  of  health  for 
some  time  after,  did  he  not  ? 

A.  For  a  week  after. 

Q.  For  a  week  after.  He  continued,  then,  in  the  same  state  of  health 
till  the  13ih  of  May ;  he  was  still  pretty  hearty  daring  that  time? 

A.  He  was  complaining  rather. 

Q.  Was  this  cold  stitl  continuing  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.     And  he  complained  a  little  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  felt  a  little  more  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Very  well.  Now,  Mrs.  Panton,  do  you  recollect  the  Chester 
Races? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  about  the  first  week,  were  they  not  ? 

A.  The  first  week  in  May. 

Q.  The  first  week  of  May  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  he  was  pretty  weU  then  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes.    He  had  not  taken  that  cold,  at  that  time,  bad  he  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  not  taken  the  cold  at  that  time.  Well,  now,  though  he 
was  well  stricken  in  years  (seventy-six),  he  was  rather  a  hearty  old 
gentleman,  was  he  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes^  he  was  Now,  what  servants  were  living  with  Mr.  Panton  at 
this  time ;  in  May,  1 837 ;  Jane  Thomas  was  one  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  Is  she  in  London  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Who,  beside  her  ? 

A.  Hugh  Thomas,  sir. 

Q.  Hugh  Thomas.^  Well,  who  more  ? 

A.  The  cook,  sir. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  Grace  Jones. 

Q.  Grace  Jones,  the  cook.  And  the  gardener  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Owen  RoberU  ? 

A    Yes. 

q'.  Was  that  all? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Who  more  ? 

A.  Mary  Williams. 

Q.  Were  they  all  in  the  service  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  little  giri  being  iiron  the  7th  of  May,  1  suppose  you 
were  a  good  deal  occupied  with  her  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes,  I  was.    Where  is  the  nursery,  Mrs.  Panton  ? 

A.  The  second  story,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  second  story.  They  tell  me,  Mr.  Paoton  used,  gene- 
rally, to  sit  in  the  blue  parlour,  on  the  ground- floor  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  he  used  to  receive  his  visitors  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  who  called  on  him  on  business  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.     He  used  to  see  them  in  the  blue  parlour  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  I  presume,  that  you  are  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  old  gentleman's  handwriting  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  know  that  again,  if  you  were  to  see  it,  Mrs.  Panton  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  Mrs.  Panton,  just  look  at  that,  if  you  please. 
[Handing  a  document  to  witness.]  Now,  from  the  character  of  the 
handwriting,  do  you  believe  that  is  the  handwriting  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman ;  Mr.  Panton  ? 

Mr.  Baron  ParA*.— Which  ;  which  is  that  ?  ' 

Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral.-^A  letter,  my  lord;  we  will  put  a  mark 
upon  that  letter. 

Q.  Now,  from  the  character  of  that  handwriting,  should  you  say 
you  know  that  to  be  Mr.  Panton *s  handwriting,  or  not  ? 

A.  lt*s  very  similar,  sir. 

Q.  It's  very  similar. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe.— What's  the  number  of  that? 

Mr,  Attorney  Genera/.— It's  a  letter,  my  lord,  and  we  will  call  it 
"  A,"  if  your  lordship  pleases. 

Q.  Should  you  at  all  doubt  that  is  the  handwriting  of  your  father- 
in-law? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not ;  you  have  no  doubt  at  all  about  it  Now,  Mrs. 
Panton,  be  good  enough  [handing  another  document  to  witness]  to 
look  at  that.     I  now,  my  lord,  go  on  to  Scrip  "  9" — 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Just  let  me  look  at  that  document?  [The 
letter  which  the  witness  had  looked  at  was  banded  to  his  lordship.] 
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Q.  Bui,  how  long  were  you,  then,  in  the  blue  parlour,  if  you  were 
there  at  all,  that  day  ? 

A.  I  was  there  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  come  to  the  house  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  in  the  house  that  day,  except  your  own  family  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Who  was  that? 

A.  Mr.  Hugh  Price,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  come  ? 

A.  He  came  on  the  Saturday  evening,  sir. 

Q.  And  staved  over  the  Sunday? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  your  husband  at  church  on  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  stay,  do  you  know,  that  day  ? 

A.  He  was  in  the  house,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  old  gentleman  sit  by  himself  on  that  day,  or  did  any- 
body sit  with  him  ? 

A.  We  sat  with  him,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did? 

A.  My  husband,  sir ;  and  myself,  sir. 

Mr.  PhkUips, — Perhaps  your  lordship  would  be  kind  enough  just  to 
a»k  her,  how  far  her  father's  house  is  from,  Brynbras ;  how  many 
miles  ? 

Sir  William  FoUett^ThB  tesUtor's,  from  the  prisoner's  ? 

Afr.  Boron  Parke. -^  How  far  is  Pla«gwyn  from  Brynbras  Castle  ? 

A.  About  fourteen  miles,  sir,  1  should  think. 

Sir  William  Fo^/e/^— And,  perhaps,  your  lordship  will  also  ask ; 
Was  Mr.  Panton  in  the  habit  of  going  out  in  a  pony>chaise ;  or,  did 
he  go  out  in  a  pony*chaise  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Par ke.^  And  could  he  have  gone  from  Plasgwyn  to 
Brynbras  Castle  that  day.  wiihout  your  knowing  it  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — O ;  that  is  not  at  all  necessary ;  I  will 
save  your  lordship  that  trouble. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^O ;  very  well. 

[A  note,  stating  that  151.  was  sent  by  Jones  Panton,  Esq.,  was  now 
read.] 

Mr.  William  Jonss,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin. 

Q.  Are  you  an  attorney,  sir  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 
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A.  Near  CaernarvoD. 

Q.  Were  yoa  acquainted  with  the  deceased^  Mr.  Jones  Panton  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  knew  him,  sir ;  but  not  very  intimately. 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  to  see  him  on  business,  upon  the  Ilth  of 
May  last  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  day  ? 

A.  1  had  no  occasion  to  see  him  on  business ;  on  the  12th  I  saw  him . 

Q.  On  the  12th  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  Yes;  not  on  business  with  him. 

Q.  O  ;  yonr  business  was  not  with  him  ? 

A.  Not  with  him. 

Q.  Well,  where  did  you  see  him  on  the  12th  ? 

A.  At  Plasgwyn.  I  went  there  on  private  business,  with  Mr.  Bar- 
ton Panton  :  my  own  private  business,  with  Mr.  Barton  Panton. 

Q.  Very  well,  sir ;  what  time  did  yoa  get  there  ? 

A.  Sometime  in  the  morning ;  some  time  about  one  o'clock:  I 
cannot  tell  exactly. 

Q.  Very  well ;  are  you  speaking  now  of  the  11th  or  of  the  12th  of 
May? 

A.  The  12th. 

Q.  The  12th.   Who  did  you  find  in  the  house  when  you  went  in  ? 

A.  I  went  into  the  bouse  wi(h  Mr.  Barton  Panton ;  and  in  the 
parlour  I  saw  the  deceased  and  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  anything  upon  the  table  ? 

A.  1  did,  sir;  a  short  time  after  I  went  into  the  parlour. 

Q.  A  short  time  after  you  went  into  the  parlour,  yon  observed 
something  on  the  table.    What  did  yon  observe  ? 

A.  Something  wrapped  up  in  brown  paper :  I  could  not  tell  what 
it  was. 

Q.  Something  wrapped  up  in  brown  paper.  Did  you  see  any- 
thing done  with  that  paper,  or  hear  anything  said  respecting  it  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir.  After  I  sat  down  for  a  short  period,  the  deceased, 
the  old  gentleman,  handed  this  brown  paper  parcel  to  Mr.  Barton 
Panton,  and  told  him,  "Here,  keep  this;  this  is  my  last  will  and 
codicil,"  or  "  codicils";  I  cannot  tell  which  he  said,  eiiher  the  one  or 
the  other. 

Q.  Very  well ;  were  the  persons  you  have  named,  in  the  room  at 
that  time  ? 

A.  They  were;  Mr.  Panton,  the  elder,  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  and 
Mr.  Rumsey  Williams. 

Mr,  Baron  Paritc.— Well  ? 

Mr,  Bodkin.^'So^,  sir,  upon  hearing  that  said,  did  you  stay  any 
longer  in  the  room,  or  did  you  leave  it  ? 

A.  1  left  it.  I  thought  they  had*some  private  business  together, 
and  1  left  the  room. 

Q.  1  don*t  hear  what  you  say. 
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A.  I  have  a  very  bad  cold,  sir.     I  left  it :  I  thought  they  had  some 
private  busiaets  together,  and  I  left  the  room. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Q.  Mr.  Jones,  were  you  at  all  intimate  with  old  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  intimate  with  him  P 

A.  No,  sir.  I  had  known  him  for  the  last  flix-and*twtoty  years;  but 
I  was  not  intimately  acquainted  with  himt 

Q.  Was  he  a  healthy  man  for  his  years  ? 

A.  He  appeared  to  be  in  tolerably  good  health  at  that  time. 

Q.  On  this  same  12th  of  May  ? 

A.  He  did ;  he  appeared  to  me  so.     He  appeared  to  have  a  cold. 

Q.  But  not  so  bad  as  yours,  i  suppose  ? 

A.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Not  so  bad  as  the  witness's  cold  ? 

A.  Not  so  hoarse. 

Q.  Well,  how  long  do  you  think  you  were  in  the  room,  Mr.  Jones  ? 

A.  I  was  not  in  the  room  twenty  minutes,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Twenty  minutes.  Do  you  think  you  were  in  the  room  anything 
like  twenty  minutes,  with  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ? 

A.  No,  1  was  in  the  room  some  time ;  some  minutes  before  this 
happened  ;  before  the  papers  were  dcliTered  up. 

Q«  Were  you  there  before  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  arrived  ? 

A,  No,  I  was  not ;  there  I  saw  him. 

Q.  You  found  him  there  ? 

A.  I  found  him  there. 

Q.  Very  well ;  then,  being  in  the  room,  all  of  a  sudden  did  the  old 
gentleman  take  this  paper  parcel  up,  and  deliver  it  to  his  son  ? 

A.  He  did,  after  a  short  time. 

Q.  Did  he  take  it  out  of  his  own  pocket  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  he  took  it  off  the  table. 

Q.  You  had  been  talking  upon  an  indifferent  subject  before  that  ? 

A.  Yes;  Mr.  Barton  Panton  and  myself  had. 

Q.  Ye?,  you  had.  And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  Mr.  Panton,  the  old 
gentleman,  took  it  up  suddenly  off  the  table  ? 

A.  Mr.  Barton  walked  up  towards  him,  and  his  father  took  this 
parcel  off  the  table  and  gave  it  to  him,  saying  what  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Did  he  call  you  to  witness  it ! 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No.     And  you  stepped  out  of  the  room  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  1  thought  it  was  private  business. 

Q.  Yes;  you  thought  it  was  private  business.  And  you  were  rather 
surprised  that  this  should  take  place  in  your  presence? 
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A.  No,  I  thoug^ht  nothings  about  it.  I  never  thought  I  should  be 
called  as  a  witness  upon  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  mention  it  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ? 

A.  No ;  I  beard  that  there  was  another  will  set  up. 

Q.  Did  you  not  mention  it  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  sir  ! 

A,  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  asked  me  if  I  recollected  it 

Q.  I  thought  so.  Then,  you  heard  there  was  a  dispute  about  ano- 
ther will  ? 

A.  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  did  not  tell  me  that  there  was  another 
will,  but  he  asked  me  about  that. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  clerk  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  your  time  to  him  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  in  his  office  after  your  time  was  out  ? 

A.  For  a  few  months,  sir. 

Q.  For  a  few  months  ? 

A.  For  a  few  months.  I  have  been  in  practice  for  myself  for  twenty 
years. 

BsTTT  Humphreys  callbd. 

Mr.  Phillipt. — My  lord,  this  is  a  Welsh  witness. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^0  ;  well,  we  had  better  not  take  her  to-night. ' 

Mr.  Phillips. — I  suppose  not. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Well,  we  will  go  on  with  this  at  ten  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.  The  jury  must  be  locked  up.  You  will  be  very 
well  treated,  gentlemen ;  you  will  be  carried  to  the  London  Coffee- 
house. There  are  beds  and  arrangements  made  there  for  you,  and 
you  will  be  very  well  treated;  we  will  allow  clean  clothes  to  be 
brought  to  you. 

[The  Court  adjourned  at  ten  minutes  before  eight  o'clock.] 


SECOND  DAY. 


CENTRAL  CRIMINAL  COURT,  OLD  BAILEY, 

April  10,  1838. 


Thb  Queen  v.  Thomas  Williams,  Esq. 

[Tkn  o'clock,  A.M.  The  names  of  the  jury  were  called  OTer«  who  all 
answered.] 

Mr.  Baron  Par^e.— You  propose  to  go  on  now  with  what  we  were 
upon  last  night  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — With  Mr.  Jennings,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.^^o,  my  lord  ;  Sir  William  Follett  can't  be  here 
just  now.  He  has  left  us  this  direction  :  he  will  be  here  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour.  We  are  going  on  the  point  of  the  7th  May,  which 
is  an  important  one. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Well,  I  cannot  prescribe  any  course ;  but  I 
should  have  thought  it  was  best  to  go  on  to  finish  the  part  we 
were  at. 

Mr.  Fhillips.^Ai  the  same  time,  my  lord,  if  my  learned  friends 
wish  to  examine  Mr.  Jennings  now— - 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — No,  no  ;  follow  your  own  course. 


Mr.  Hugh  Williams  Prick,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Phillips. 

Q.  Mr.  Price,  are  you  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  at  Beaumaris  ? 
A.  1  am,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  deceased  Mr.  Panton  ? 
A.  1  did. 

Q.  How  may  years  were  you  acquainted  with  him  ? 
A.  Forty, and  more  than  that;  about  forty. 
Q.  Are  you  aware,  from  his  own  declarations,  as  to  what  his  feel- 
ings were  towards  Mr.  Barton  Panton  ? 

L 
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A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  were  they  ? 

A.  The  most  affectionate,  in  every  respect. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  him  express  any  determination  with  respect 
to  him? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  What? 

A.  He  said  that  he  would  leave  him  a  great  part  of  his  fortune. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^Spoak  up. 

A.  That  he  would  provide  for  him  handsomely. 

Mr.  Phillips, — Have  you  ever  heard  him  speak  of  his  little  grand- 
daughter ? 

A.  Frequently. 

Q.  And  of  his  daughter-in-law  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — In  what  terms  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.^ln  what  terms  ? 

A.  Mr.  Barton  Panton  had  the  lieutenantcy  commission  in  the 
Anglesea 

Mr,  attorney  Oeneral,^No,  no;  what  have  you  heard  him  say? 

Mr.  Phillips. — Raise  your  voice,  sir.  I  am  asking  you  in  what 
terms  you  have  beard  him  express  himself  about  his  grand-daughter, 
little  Missey,  as  he  called  her,  and  his  daughter-in-law,  Ann  ? 

A.  That  he  would  provide  for  them  both. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  him  using  any  particular  expression  about  his 
provision  for  Mr.  Barton  Panton  ? 

A.  He  said  he  would  provide  handsomely  for  him. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  can  remember  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  happen  to  be  at  Plasgwyn  on  the  7tb  of  May  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  there  ? 

A.  On  Saturday  evening. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  there  next  day,  Mr.  Price  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  sleep  there  on  the  Sunday  night  P 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  kind  of  weather  was  it  ? 

A.  In  the  morning  it  was  rather  fine,  but  about  two  o'clock  it  came 
haily,  and  dirty,  and  rainy. 

Q.  What  morning  are  you  speaking  of  ? 

A.  Sunday  morning,  the  7th. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  old  gentleman  on  the  Sunday  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  he  go  out  during  that  day  at  all,  Mr.  Priee  ? 

A.  1  rather  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Williams,  the  prisoner  ? 
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A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  be  visit  Plasgwyn  on  the  7th  of  May  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  he  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  there  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  much  with  the  old  gentleman,  on  the  7th  ? 

A.  Yes,  off  and  on,  daring  the  whole  day. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Did  you  go  out  at  all  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir ;  I  took  a  walk  about  the  garden,  and  so 

Mr.  P/ii//ip«.— You  took  a  walk  about  the  house  ? 

A.  About  the  house. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  from  the  old  gentleman^  during  the  whole 
of  that  day,  at  a  time  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Can't  you  state? 

A.  I  cannot;  I  was  not  with  him  during  the  whole  day. 

Q.  But,  probably,  you  can  state  how  long,  at  a  time,  you  might  have 
been  out  of  his  sight  P 

A.  Probably  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Attorney  General, 

Q.  This  was  the  Sunday  before  Whitsuntide  ? 

A.  It  was  the  7th. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Sunday,  the  7th  May  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Did  you  at  all  walk  out  with  Mr.  Barton 
Panton  on  that  day  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  think  you  went  from  Plasgwyn  with  him  ? 

A.  Not  from  the  house ;  into  the  garden ;  perhaps  three  or  four 
hundred  yards. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  go  upon  the  road  ? 

A.  I  don*t  recollect  that  I  went  on  the  road. 

Q.  Near  to  any  bridge  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  not  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  your  proceedings 
that  day,  I  presume,  at  this  distance  of  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Yes,  you  have.  Well,  if  you  have,  you  can  let  us  understand 
what  you  did  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  that. 

Q.  Did  you  walk  out  on  the  road,  or  near  any  bridge,  with  Mr, 
Barton  Panton  ? 

h  2 
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A.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  did,  sir  ;  we  intended  goings  to  Penrhos 
that  day. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  We  intended  to  g^  to  the  other  side  of  Caernarvon  that  day. 

Q.  Very  well;    you  intended  g^oing  to  Penrhos  that  day,   near 
Caernarvon  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  the  weather  altered  ? 

A.  About  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  What  was  the  alteration  that  took  place  ? 

A.  The  wind  came  to  the  west,  and  it  became  hazy. 

Mr.  Banm  Parke. — Did  it  come  on  a  storm,  did  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  came  on  hazy  and  dirty  weather. 

Q.  Did  yon  say  haily  or  hjBzy  ? 

A.  Hazy. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  it  become  hazy  and  dirty  ? 

A.  From  eleven  to  twelve,  sir  ;  and  we  gave  up  going. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/. —Very  well.     Now,  do  you  know  a  bridge 
called  Pontrug  Bridge  ? 

A.  What  bridge? 

Q.  Pontrug,  or  Pontreeg  ? 

A.  I  know  several  bridges  there,  but  I  don't  recollect  it. 

Q.  Between  Caernarvon  and  Brynbras  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips.^U you  don't  pronounce  the  names  properly,  the  man 
will  not  understand  the  places  you  mean. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Now,  were  you  not  near  that  bridge,  upon 
that  Sunday? 

A   No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAfe.— How  far  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  —  How    far    is    Pontrug    Bridge    from 
Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  About  eleven  or  twelve— 

Q.  Eleven  or  twelve  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Miles  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  the  distance. 
Q.  Eleven  or  twelve  miles,  is  it  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  the  distance :  the  same  bridge  leading  to  Penrhos  ; 

the  one  I  mean 

Q.  That  is  eleven  or  twelve  miles,  is  it  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  don't  know  the  distance,  in  fact,  to  Penrhos,  though  I 
have  been  there  frequently. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — You  had  intended  to  go,  if  the  weather 
had  been  fine  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  we  had  intended  to  go. 
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Re-examined  by  Mr,  PhilUpit, 

Q.  How  far  is  this  place  from  Penrhos 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — That  is  fourteea  or  fifteen  miles. 

Mr,  Phillips, — Very  well ;  did  you  go  to  that  bridge  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  any  carriage  that  day,  or  merely  continue 
walking  about  ? 

A.  I  did  not  g^  into  any  carriage  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  did  Mr.  Barton  Panton  go  into  any  carriage  that 
day? 

A.  No,  be  did  not. 

Q.  When  you  were  out,  who  was  with  you  ;  when  you  were  walk- 
ing in  the  garden  ? 

A.  I  frequently  went  alone;  sometimes  I  went  alone,  sometimes 
1  went  with  Mr.  Barton  Panton. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Barton  Panton  walk  with  you  sometimes  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  walked  with  me  to  the  dog-kennel. 

Q.  To  the  what  ? 

A.  To  the  dog-kennel. 

Q.  When  he  went  out  with  you  to  the  dog-kennel,  did  he  go  back 
with  you  to  the  house  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Whenever  he  went  out  with  you,  did  he  go  back  to  the  house 
with  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr,  Attorney  OeneraL — Will  your  lordship  have  the  goodness  to 
ask  him  how  far  the  dog- kennel  is  from  the  house  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — How  far  is  .the  dog- kennel  from  the  house 

A.  Close  to  it,  close  to  it ;  within  a  stone's  throw. 


Grack  Huxlby,  sworn  (through  an  intbrprrtbr). 
Examined  {through  the  Interpreter)  by  Mr,  Bodkin, 

Q.  Ask  her  if  she  was  housemaid  to  Mr.  Jones  Panton  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  she  was. 

Q.  Ask  if  she  remembers  Sunday,  the  7th  of  May,  the  Sunday  be- 
fore Whit-Sunday  ? 

A.  She  does ;  I  do. 

Q.  Ask  her  whether  she  went  Did  you  go  to  church  on  that  day 
or  not  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Why  ? 
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A.  Misa  Panton  was  ill,  and  I  was  ia  the  house  all  day. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Jones  Panton  sitting  daring  that  day 't 

A.  In  the  parlour. 

Q.  Did  he  leave  the  house,  to  your  knowledge,  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  he  never  went  out  on  the  Sunday. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke,— On  the  Sunday,  or  on  a  Sunday  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin. — On  the  Sunday,  my  lord. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  whether,  on  that  particular  Sunday  that  you 
were  kept  at  home  by  the  child's  illness,  he  went  out  or  not  on  that 
Sunday  ? 

A.  No,  he  did  not  go  out  of  the  house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  on  that  day  frequently  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often? 

A.  Many  times  in  the  day,  coming  down  with  the  little  girl. 

[Mr.  Roberts  was  here  sworn  as  a  Counter  Interpreter.] 

Mr.  Baron  Porifce.— What's  this  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.-^The  prisoner's  own  attorney  being  sworn  as  inter- 
preter ? 

Mr.  Jervis, — No,  he  is  not  his  attorney ;  he  is  a  counter  inter- 
preter ? 

Mr.  Bodkin. — Well,  he  was. 

Q.  How  early  in  the  morning  did  you  first  see  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  Between  nine  and  ten. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  child  down  to  the  room  that  he  was  in  then  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  soon  did  you  go  again  f 

A.  She  was  ill  and  cross,  and  she  went  down  every  half*hour. 

Q.  Her,  or  both  ? 

A.  Every  half- hour. 

Q.  Was  it  the  child  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.— V^ho  went  down  every  half-hour ;  the  child  or 
the  witness  ? 

Mr,  Bodkin. — The  witness,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — But  ask  the  question. 

Mr,  BodHn, — Well,  who  went  down  every  half-hour  ? 

A.  I,  with  the  little  child— with  the  little  girl. 

Q.  How  long  did  she  remain  with  the  child  on  those  occasions,  when 
she  went  down  ? 

A.  G(»ing  and  coming  continually ;  stopping  for  awhile, — a  spell, 
she  gives  the  term  ;  I  hardly  know  the  interpretation  of  that. 

Q.  A  spell ;  well,  that's  a  short  time.    Where  did  Mr.  Jones  Panton 
breakfast  ? 
A.  In  the  parlour. 

Q.  Where  did  he  lunch  ? 
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A.  In  tht  MOM  parlour. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? 

A.  One  o'clock  was  lunch. 

Q.  Where  did  he  dine? 

A.  In  the  same. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? 

A.  Five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  go  to  hed  ? 

A.  Between  nine  and  ten  he  was  accustomed  to  go  always. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  him  go  to  bed  that  night  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  usual  time  ? 

A.  Yesy  his  usual. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  come  to  visit  Mr.  Jones  Panton  during 
the  whole  of  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  not  on  that  day ;  but  Mr.  Price  came  on  the  Saturday 
night. 

Q.  Did  she  see  the  prisoner  there  that  day  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Jones  Panton  fond  of  the  little  child  ? 

A.  Yes,  very  fond  of  her ;  exceedingly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  Mr.  Jones  Panton  leaving  the  house  after  that 
Sunday  befure  he  died  ;  after  that  Sunday,  the  7th  May  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  once  out ;  on  the  Friday  he  commenced  being  ill. 

Q.  On  the  Friday  he  commenced  being  ill.  >Was  that  the  next 
Friday  after  the  Sunday  of  which  sho  was  speaking  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  go  out  ? 

A.  Eleven  o'clock.     Eleven  o'clock  he  was  accustomed  to  go  always. 

Q.  Did  he  go  out  at  eleven  o'clock  on  that  Friday,  does  she  say  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  he  return  ? 

A.  Half-past  twelve ;  about  half^past  twelve. 

Q.  Did  he  go  out  in  the  pony-chaise  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  small  carriage. 

Q.  Did  she  see  him  return  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q  Did  she  and  the  child,  upon  his  return,  get  into  the  carriage  and 
go  out  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke,*^l  don't  see  the  application  of  that  at  present; 
but  I  suppose  it  is  for  some  purpose. 

Mr,  kodkin.^li  is  only  to  fix  her  recollection,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAc— Well,  this  was  on  Friday,  the  12th. 

Mr.  Bodkin.---YeM,  my  lord,  Friday,  the  12tb. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.^^i  don't  see  how  that  can  bear  on  it  ? 

Mr,  Bodkin. — ^We  cannot  tell,  at  present,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAf.— Well— 
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Mr>  Bodkin. — Well,  did  be  leave  the  house  on  that  day  at  all 

Mr,  Attorney  OeneraL — She  says,  he  never  did,  except  on  the 
Friday. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — No,  never  afterwards. 

Mr,  Bodkin. — Very  well  ;  who  attended  on  him  during  his  last  ill- 
ness. 

A.  The  two  servants,  and  my  master,  and  my  mistress;  the  two  men- 
servants,  itjy  master,  and  my  mistress. 

Q.  Does  she  mean  Mr.  Barton  Panton  and  his  wife  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  JBocC^tn.— Did  she  hear  Mr.  Jones  Panton  express  any  wish 
about  anybody  attending  him  on  that  occasion  ?  Did  she  hear  the 
deceased  express  any  wish  for  any  particular  person  to  attend  upon 
him? 

A.  My  master  he  preferred  ;  he  chose  to  take  physic  from  my 
master,  rather  than  from  any  other  person, 

Q.  Did  he  appear  to  be  upon  affectionate  terms  with  Mr.  Barton 
Panton  and  Mrs.  Barton,  down  to  his  death  ? 

A.  Yes,  exceedingly  so. 


Cross-examined  {through  Mr.  Roberts  as  Interpreter)  by  Mr,  Attorney- 
General. 


Q.  Ask  her  if  she  ever  saw  Mr.  Williams,  the  prisoner,  at  Plasgwyn, 
after  the  Sunday  you  have  been  speaking  of? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  there  once. 

Q.  Once.  Will  you  swear  he  was  there  only  once  after  that  Sun- 
day? 

A.  I  will. 

Q.  She  swears  that  he  was  there  only  once.  Was  Mrs.  Williams 
ever  there  ? 

A.  Yes ;  she  was  there  without  him. 

Q.  How  often  was  she  there  ? 

A.  Three  times. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — What,  after  the  Sunday  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr,  Attorney  Oeneral.—She  was  there  three  times  after  the  Sun* 
day.    Was  Mr.  Williams  there  on  Whit-Monday  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  Wednesday. 

Q.  Well,  then,  will  she  swear  he  was  not  there  on  Whit-Monday  ? 

A.  I  wilL 

Q.  Well ;  she  swears  that  he  was  not  there  on  Whit- Monday ;  she 
was  the  nurse  to  take  care  of  the  child.  Just  ask  her  if  Jane  Thomas 
was  not  an  attendant  on  the  person  of  the  old  Mr.  Panton  himself  ? 

Interpreter.'^yfiW  you  be  so  good  as  to  repeat  your  question,  sir  ? 
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Mr.  Attorney  OeneraL'^Atk  her  if  Jane  Thomas  was  not  there  an 
attendant  upon  the  person  of  Mr.  Panton  himself 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  she  do  nothing  for  him  in  particular.  Did  she  not  at  all 
attend  him  ? 

A.  Yes;  because  she  was  the  head  housemaid. 

Q.  Yes ;  because  Jane  Thomas  was  the  head  housemaid.  And  did 
you  look  at  the  clock,  so  as  to  go  down  every  half-hour  with  the  child, 
because  the  child  was  ill  and  cross,  to  sea  grandpapa  ? 

Interpreter. — She  has  answered  my  question  before  I  put  the  half 
of  it  to  her. 

Mr.  Attorney  Gen«ra/.— Then  she  understands  English  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^She  understands  English  very  well ;  but,  per- 
haps she  cannot  speak  English. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — What  answer  did  she  give  ? 

Interpreter, — She  says,  "  No." 

Mr,  Attorney  General.^Bat,  stilly  she  went  down  every  half- 
hour  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  She  guessed  at  what  the  half-hour  was  ? 

A.  Yes. 


BbTTY  HUMPHRIYS,    SWORN    (tRIOUGH   AM   INTIBPRITBR). 

Examined  {through  the  Interpreter  for  the  Prosecution)  by  Mr. 
Phillips. 

Q.  I  shall  have  my  own  interpreter ;  Mr.  Roberts  is  too  old  for  me, 
my  lord.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  ask  this  woman,  whether  she 
was  servant  to  old  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  day  did  she  leave  the  service  of  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  The  12th  of  May. 

Q.  Last  year? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  ask  her,  if  she  remembers  the  Sunday  before  she  left  ? 

A.  r  do. 

Q.  Does  she  remember  going  to  chapel  that  day,  herself? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  o'clock  did  she  go  at  ? 

A.  Two  o'clock. 

Q.  Ask  her,  was  she  at  home  after  that  hour  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Ask  her,  was  the  old  gentleman  at  home  up  to  two  o'clock  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  time  did  she  coma  home  at  ? 

A.  Aboat  foar,  or  a  little  after. 

Q.  Did  she  itay  at  home  until  six  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  did  she  go  to  chapel  again  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Very  well ;  what  time  did  she  return  ? 

A.  About  eight. 

Q.  Now  ask  her,  during  all  the  time  that  she  was  in  the  house  that 
day,  was  old  Mr.  Panton  at  home  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ask  her,  did  she  see  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  there  that  day,  at 
all? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Now  ask  her/  whether  any  one  could  hare  gone  to  the  front  door 
without  passing  the  dairy-window  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Roberts.  [Interpreter  fw  Mr.  WUliam$.'] — She  said  that  way. 

Interpreter  for  Prosecution. — She  said  something. 

Mr.  Phillips. — Well,  settle  it  among  yourselves.  1  will  put  the 
question  again,  to  save  all  trouble. 

Q.  Ask  her,  could  any  body  have  gone  to  the  front  door,  so  as  to 
pass  in  at  that  door,  without  passing  by  the  dairy^window  ?  That's  a 
plain  question. 

A.  They  could  not  that  way ;  but  they  might  from  the  gate  at  Beau- 
maris, Beauroaris-gate. 

Q.  Very  well.  Ask  her,  when  she  was  in  the  house,  what  part  of 
the  house  did  she  remain  in  ? 

A.  In  the  kitchen  most  frequently. 

Mr.  Phillips, — Well,  I  suppose  I  need  not,  fhmi  these  Welsh  wit- 
nesses, ask  more  about  the  terms  of  the  affection  those  parties  lived 
on? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — I  suppose  not, 

Mr.  Phillips.'^Vn\€BB  my  learned  friends  mean  to  dispute  it,  I 
shan't  do  it,  Mr.  Attorney,  shall  I  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — O;  just  as  you  please. 

Mr.  PAt7%«.— Well,  I  will  ask  her. 

Q.  Ask  her,  what  kind  of  terms  does  she  know  Mr.  Jones  Paoton 
lived  on  with  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  Barton  Panton  and 
Mrs.  Panton,  Miss  Williams  that  was  ;  was  he  fond  of  her  ? 

A.  For  any  thing  that  I  have  ever  seen,  they  were  very  fond. 

Q.  Was  be  fond  of  the  little  grand-daughter ;  little  Missey  t 

A.  Yes,  very  fond. 

Cross-examined  [through  Interpreter"]  by  Mr.  Jervis. 
Q.  What  situation  were  you  in  at  Plasgwyn  ? 
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A.  Dairy-maid. 

Q.  Did  old  Mr.  Panton  regularly  sit  in  the  blue  parlour  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  to  go  there  frequently  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  there,  to  the  old  man  ? 

A.  No,  never. 

Q.  How  often  did  old  Mr.  Panton  speak  to  you,  think  you,  while 
you  were  in  the  service  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  that. 

Q.  Was  be  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  you  ? 

A.  No,  very  seldom. 

Q.  You  say  they  might  come  to  the  front  door  by  the  Beaumaris 
way,  without  passing  the  window  of  the  dairy  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  road  comes  to  the  front,  without  passing  the  dairy. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  way  a  person  would  come  from  Brynbras  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Is  not  Brynbras  on  the  Caernarvonshire  side  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  the  road  leading  from  Byrnbras  come  oyer  the  bridge 
by  the  Beaumaris  side  ? 

A.  That  is  not  the  road. 

Q.  Is  not  the  carriage-road  over  the  bridge  by  Beaumaris,  on 
Beaumaris  side  ? 

Afr.  Baron  Parke. — Should  they  not  come  over  by  Bangor  ? 

Mr,  Jcrvif.— No,  my  lord  5  they  come  over  the  very  bridge.  There 
is  but  one  way  over  the  strait,  as  your  lordship  may  know. 

Q  Would  ihey  not  come  over  Beaumaris  Bridge? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  that  on  the  Beaumaris  side  of  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  side  is  it  then?  Which  side  of  the  bridge  is  Plasgwyn 
on? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you,  it  is  not  on  the  Beaumaris  side. 


John  HuMPHtiYS,  swotN  (throvgb  an  iNnapiiTta) . 
Examined  (through  the  Interpreter)  by  Mr,  Clarkson. 

Q.  Will  you  ask  him,  if  he  is  the  husband  of  the  last  witness  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  ask  him,  if  he  was  groom  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Barton 
Panton  ? 
Yes. 
Q.  Will  you  ask  him,  if  be  lived  with  Mr.  Jones  Panton  till  he  died  ? 
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A.  Yea. 

Q.  Will  you  ask  him,  if  be  remembers  the  Sunday  before  Mr.  Jones 
Panton  was  taken  ill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  ask  him,  whether  he  recollects  the  day  on  which  his 
wife  left? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long^  after  that  Sunday  was  it,  that  his  wife  left  ? 

A.  The  ]2ih. 

Q.  Then,  on  the  Sunday  before  his  wife  left,  was  he  at  home  at 
Plasfpxryn  ?  On  ihe  Sunday  before  his  wife  left,  was  he  at  home  at 
Plasywyn  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  house  at  Plasgwyn  that  Sunday  ? 

A.  In  the  bouse  and  in  the  stable  all  day. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  when  he  was  well,  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  out  in  a  pony-chaise  or  pony-chair  ? 

A.  Yes,  in  a  pony-chair. 

Q.  Affk  him,  whether  Mr.  Jones  Panton  went  out  on  that  Sunday, 
before  his  wife  left  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  did  ? 

Mr,  Clarkson. — No,  my  lord  ;  it  was  only  introductory  to  another 
question ;  because  we  really  don't  know  what  they  mean  to  set  up. 

Mr,  Phillips, — You  see,  they  are  so  strict,  that  we  really  don't  know 
what  is  meant. 

Mr,  Clarkson. — Now,  ask  him  if  he  knew  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  of 
Bymbras  ? 

A.  I  knew  him. 

Q.  Ask  him,  whether  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  of  Brynbras^  came  to 
the  house  that  Sunday  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  Aik  him  if  he  believes  be  must  have  seen  him  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  Genera/.— No,  no.  He  says,  **  I  was  in  the  house  and 
in  the  stable  all  the  day."  Then  he  is  to  be  asked,  "  Do  you  believe 
you  must  have  seen  him?  " 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Well,  he  must  give  the  grounds  of  his  belief. 

Mr,  Clarkson, — Well,  I  will  put  another  question. 

Q.  How  far  are  the  stables  oflf  from  the  house  ? 

A.  Close,  by  the  width  of  the  road. 

Q.  He  has  said,  that  he  was  in  the  house  and  in  the  stable  all  day. 
Ask  him  if  he  ever  was  otherwise  than  to  and  fro  from  the  house  to 
the  stable,  and  from  the  stable  to  the  house  ? 

Interpreter, — Will  you  repeat  your  question,  sir,  if  you  please  ? 

Mr.  C  lark  son, '^Atk  him  if  he  ever  was  otherwise  than  to  and 
fro  from  the  house  to  the  stables,  and  from  the  stables  to  the  house, 
or  whether  he  went  to  any  other  place  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Par^e.— Or  passing  from  any  other  place  ? 
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Mr,  Ctarkson. — Just  so.  Ask  him  whether  he  was  any  where  else 
than  in  the  hoase  and  stable,  or  merely  passings  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  on  that  Sunday  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  no  other  place  than  that. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  any  person  had  come,  either  on  horseback,  or  in  a 
chaise  or  other  carriage,  he  must  have  seen  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^Whose  business  was  it  to  attend  to  the  horse 
of  a  stranger  that  came  ? 

Mr,  Clarkson. — Ask  him,  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  to  visitors' 
horses,  or  a  carriage,  that  came  on  a  Sunday  ? 

A.  I  would  be. 

Q.  I  would  be  the  person  to  attend  ? 

n  •  Yes* 

Q.  Very  well.  Ask  him,  whether  he  saw  any  thing  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Williams? 

Mr.  Roberts.-^He  said  something  else. 

Interpreter  for  the  Prosecutioti.-^  On  my  asking  him  to  repeat  the 
latter,  he  made  a  little  variation. 

Mr,  Clarkson, — Repeat  the  variation. 

Interpreter. — ^The  first  was,  "  For  the  other  groom." 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — ^There  was  another  groom ;  was  there  ? 

Mr.  C/«r^son.— There  was  another g^oom ;  was  there? 

A.  There  were  two  of  us.  I  was  always  at  home ;  the  other  groom 
was  to  look  after  the  hunting-horses. 

Q.  Ask  him,  whether  the  other  groom  was  at  home  all  that  Sunday, 
as  he  was  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — What  was  his  name  ? 
^  Mr,  Clarkson, — Ask  him  what  the  other  groom's  name  was  ? 
'  A.  Hugh  Thomas. 

Q.  Ask  him  whether  he,  the  witness,  saw  any  thing  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Williams,  on  the  Sunday  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  Ask  him  whether,  from  being  either  in  the  house  or  in  the  stable, 
or  going  from  the  one  to  the  other,  he  believes  he  must  liave  seen  him, 
if  he  had  come  that  Sunday  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — That,  I  think,  you  have  got,  so  far ;  you  need 
hardly  ask  that  question,  I  think. 

Mr.  Clarkson.— Very  well,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Do  you  know  of  any  horse  or  coach  being  in 
the  stable  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Roherts, — Shall  I  Mut  the  question,  my  lord  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke,— Yes,  if  you  please.  Any  stranger's  horse  or 
coach  ? 

Mr,  Roberts, — Will  your  lordship  have  the  goodness  to  repeat  the 
question  ? 
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idr^  Banm  ParA«.— Do  you  know  of  any  ttranger's  bono  or 
coach  being  in  the  itable  that  day,  or  coach-bousa  p 
A.  None. 

Croit-esamiiud  {through  InierpreUr)  by  Mr,  Attom$y  Oeneral. 

Q.  Are  not  the  stables  behind  the  house  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Did  he  take  care  of  the  horses,  in  the  stable,  during  a  part  of 
that  day? 

A.  Idid. 

Q.  Well,  although  a  person  could  not  have  brought  a  coach  or  a 
horse,  without  the  witness  being  aware  of  it,  might  not  a  person  have 
entered  on  foot,  by  the  front  door,  without  the  witness  seeing  him, 
when  the  witness  was  in  the  stable  ? 

A.  No;  it's  impossible. 

Q.  Does  he  mean  to  say,  that  be  could  command  a  view  of  the 
front  door,  when  he  was  dressing  the  horses  in  the  stable  ? 

A.  The  door  was  to  be  seen  from  the  Btab)e«window. 

Q.  Well;  the  door  was  to  be  seen  from  the  stable-window,  although 
the  stable  was  behind  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  "yes?" 

Inierpreter. — "  Yes  "  is  the  answer  to  your  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  ParArc— •' No "  is  "yes." 

Mr.  Aiiomey  Qeheral. — Yes.  my  lord,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
this  in  former  times,  that  **  no  "  is  "  yes." 

Q.  But  what  does  he  mean  !  Does  he  mean,  that  he  could  see  the 
front  door  of  the  house  from  the  stable-window  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parite.— Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral.— Wm  he  looking  out  at  the  window,  at  the 
time  he  was  in  the  stable  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Pray,  does  he  know  a  place  called  Rbiwlas  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  G«tbing  Williams,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams's  brother, 
live  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  is  Rbiwlas  from  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  exactly;  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Re-examined  (through  Interpreter)  by  Mr,  Clarkson, 

Q.  Be  so  good  as  to  ask  him,   sir,  if  he  saw  anything  of  Mr. 
Gething  Williams  on  that  day ;  that  Sunday? 
A.  I  did  not. 
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HuGB  Thomas,  swokn. 
Examined  by  Mr,  Bodkin, 

Q.  Were  you  groom  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  ia  May  last  ? 

A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  You  speak  English,  do  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  at  home  on  Sunday,  7tfa  May  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  home  all  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Jones  Panton  leave  Plasgwyn  on  that  day,  to  your 
knowledge  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  prisoner  at  the  har,  Mr.  Williams,  oome  there  that 
day? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  part  of  the  premises  that  you  were  during  the  day, 
could  he  have  come  to  the  house  without  your  knowing  it  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Where  were  you  ! 

Mr.  Bodkin. — ^Where  were  you,  from  the  stable  to  the  house,  and 
from  the  house  to  the  stable  ? 

A.  From  the  house  to  the  stable;  I  was  never  oflf  the  premises, 
r  Q.  Can  you  tell  roe  about  the  distance  from  the  house  to  the 
sUble? 

A.  About  two  or  three  roods. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Jones  Panton  at  all,  during  his  last  illness  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir ;  I  waited  upon  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? 

A.  I  was  one  of  those  attendants  who  waited  on  him. 

Q.  Bid  you  hear  him  express  any  wish  for  any  person  in  particular 
being  about  him  at  that  time  ! 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  on  the  subject  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  about  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  or 
Mrs.  Barton  Panton,  attending  him  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  about  him  at  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  what  terms  did  Mr.  Jones  Panton  appear  to  yoil  tg  be 
with  them,  down  to  the  time  of  his  death  7 

A.  Very  great  affection,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  strange  horse  or  carriage  brought  to  the  stable 
that  day  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Itis  not  suggested  that  there  was  any. 

Mr.  Barm  Parke.^^'So ;  but  there  has  been  one  question  that 
shows  he  may  haye  come  otherwise  than  by  a  coach,  or  horse,  or 
chaise. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Jervis. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  attending  the  hunters  ?  Did  you  attend  the 
hunters  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereabouts  were  they  kept  ? 

A.  In  the  stable. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  stable  were  they  kept  in ;  were  they  behind 
the  house  ?  Was  the  hunters'  stable  behind  the  house  ? 

A.  No  ;  it  was  at  the  side  of  the  house,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  front  door  from  it  ? 

A.  Not  quite,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Williams  there  on  the  Monday ;  Whit-monday  ! 

A.  No,  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  there  at  all,  before  Mr.  Jones  Panton  died  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  seeing  him  ;  1  have  seen  Mrs.  Williams  there. 

Q.  O,  you  saw  Mrs.  Williams  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often? 

A.  Once,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  Once  you  saw  Mrs.  Williams  there,  before  Mr.  Jones  Panton 
died;  but  never  Mr.  Williams  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — What's  the  last  answer  ?    I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Jervis. — He  says,  my  lord,  that  he  saw  Mrs.  Williams  there, 
once  before  Mr.  Jones  Panton  died,  and  never  Mr.  Williams. 


William  Pritcbard,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Phillips. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  English  ? 

A.  A  few  words,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.— O,  well  enough. 

Mr,  P^i//»p*.— Well,  we  will  try. 
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Q.  Mr.  Pritchard,  were  you  a  servant  to  old  Mr.  Panton  ?  Did  you 
liye  with  old  Mr.  Panton  ? 

[The  witness  did  not  answer,  and  appeared  as  if  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  question.] 

Mr,  Phillips.'^O ;  we  must  have  him  sworn  in  Welsh. 

^  [The  witness  was  then  sworn,  and  examined  through  the  Interpreter 
for  the  Prosecution.] 

Mr,  P/(tZ/tps.— Ask  him>  has  he  lived  with  old  Mr.  Panton  as  a 
servant  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  he  take  care  of  Plasgwyn  House  at  present  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  ask  him,  does  he  recollect  the  Sunday  before  old  Mr. 
Pftnton  took  ill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  at  home  on  that  day  himself;  was  the  witness  at  home 
on  that  day  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Up  to  what  hour  did  he  continue  at  home  ? 

A.  Till  it  was  about  half-past  twelve. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. ^M  night,  or  morning  ? 

Mr.  PhiUips.^~Ai  night,  or  morning  ? 

A.  At  night. 

Q.  Now,  ask  him  where  he  took  his  dinner  that  day  ? 

A.  I  went  home  to  dinner. 

Q.  Weil,  what  hour  did  he  go  home  to  take  his  dinner  at  ? 

A.  About  one. 

Q.  Well,  I  thought  so.  What  time  did  he  return  to  Plasgwyn- 
house,  after  bis  dinner  ? 

A.  I  was  about  an  hour. 

Q.  Very  well;  that  would  make  two  o'clock.  Ask  him,  during  all 
the  time  that  he  was  in  the  house,  whether  old  Mr.  Panton  remained 
in  the  house  ? 

Mr,  A  Itorney  General, — Is  that  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Baron  PorAe.— No,  it's  given  up.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Panton's 
ever  being  out  after  the  date  of  the  codicil,  or  the  prisoner's  coming 
over  by  a  horse  or  carriage  to  Plasgwyn,  is  given  up. 

Mr.Atlorney  GeneraL^l  have,  over  and  over  again,  said,  there  is 
no  intention  of  saying  so. 

Mr.  Baron  Par*e.— Yes,  and  you  are  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
his  having  come  on  foot  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  GeneraL^ExtLCily,  • 

Mr.  PAi«tp«.— Well,  now  ask  him  whether  Mr,  Thomas  Williams 
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ouae  to  Plaigwyn  on  asj  part  of  that  day  duriag  whick  he  was  at 
home? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  *Very  well.    Ask  him,  does  he  think  Mr.  Williams  could  have 

come  there  on  that  day  without  his  seeing  him  ? 

Mr,  Jervis. — ^You  can't  ask  that. 

Mr.  Phillips,— ^hy  not  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.— You  must  have  the  reason  afterwards,  because 
it  will  be  of  no  avail  his  saying  he  could  not,  unless  he  gives  good 
reasons  for  it. 

Mr.  Phillips. — ^Will  you  [addressing  the  interpreter]  ask  the  ques- 
tion? 

Interpreter. — Will  you  repeat  it,  sir,  if  you  please  ? 

Mr.  Phillips. — Does  he  think  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  coukl  have 
come  there  on  that  day,  without  his  seeing  him  ? 

A.  It  was  too  difficult  for  him. 

Q>  What.    I  don't  understand  that. 

Interpreter. — Could  he  have  come  without  his  knowledge  ?  He 
says,  '*  It  was  too  difficult  for  him  to  come." 

Mr.  PhUlips. — Ask  him,  what  part  of  the  house  he  was  in  when  he 
was  in  the  house  himself  ? 

A.  Sometimes  in  the  servants'-hall ;  sometimes  out  and  sometimes 
in  the  kitchen. 

Q.  Now,  ask  him  whether  he  attended  on  old  Mr.  Panton  during 
his  last  illness,  along  with  the  others  ? 

A.  I  was,  all  the  time. 

Q.  Ask  him,  does  he  remember  offering  old  Mr.  Panton  some  me- 
dicine himself? 

A.  Yes,  many  times. 

Q.  Who,  in  general,  used  to  give  the  medicine  to  Mr.  Psnton  P 

A.  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  or  Mistress. 

Q,  Ask  him,  does  he  remember » about  two  years  before  his  last  ill- 
ness, old  Mr.  Panton  taking  ill  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Does  he  remember  one  particular  occasion,  when  he  was  dress- 
ing the  old  gentleman  ;  helping  him  to  dress,  daring  that  illness  ? 

A.  I  do, 

Q.  Does  he  remember  any  particular  expression  of  the  old  gentle- 
man's about  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  and  his  wife,  while  he  was  dressing 
him? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Tell  him  to  mention  what  it  was. 

A.  *'  Damn  that  Tom  Williams  and  his  wife«  they  always  bother  me 
when  I  am  poorly." 

Q.  Ask  him,  what  had  been  said  to  the  old  gentleman,  that  broi^;fat 
out  that  expression  from  him  ? 

A.  Some  one  came  up  to  say  that  they  had  come  there. 
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Cr—p^xammtd  {thrmigh  Inietfrtier)  by  Mr.  Aitortiey  GemrA 

Q.  Did  be  ever  tee  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WiUiams  at  Platgwya  ? 

A.  Do  yott  mean  Mr.  Ramsey  Williams  ? 

Q.  No;  I  mun  Mr.  Thomai  Williams  of  firynlKas ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  Mrs.  Williams? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  not  old  Mr.  Panton  behave  very  affectionately  to  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Williams  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  any  thing  to  the  contrary  •  he  looked  to  me  as  he 
ought  to  look  at  her. 

Q.  Were  yoa  at  home  on  Whit-Monday? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  All  day? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Williams,  of  Brynbras,  at  Plasgwyn,  oa  Whit-Monday  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  seeing  him. 

Q.  If  he  had  been  there,  would  he  haye  sees  him  ?  Do  you  believe 
jou  would  have  seen  him  ? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q«  Are  you  as  sure  he  was  not  there  on  Whii*Moiiday,  as  you  are 
sure  he  was  not  there  on  the  7th  of  May  ? 

A.  I  think  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  he  was ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  On  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  he  was.     But  not  on  the  Monday  P 

A.  I  think  it  was  on  either  of  those  days. 

Q.  But  can  he  say  he  was  not  there  on  Whit-Monday  ? 

A.  To  the  beet  of  my  reooUection ;  as  far  as  I  ean  recollect^  it  sras 
either  Monday  or  Tuesday. 


Ann  Farrkn,  sworn  (th|iough  an  intrrfritkr). 
Examined  (through  the  Interpreter)  by  Mr,  Phillips. 

Q.  Did  she  live  with  old  Mr.  Panton  at  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  1  did. 

Q.  Did  she  live  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  illness ;  his  last  Al- 
ness? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Now,  does  she  remember  the  Bunday,  the  7lh  of  May,  before 
he  was  taken  ill  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Ask  her,  did  she  see  Mr.  Williams  at  Plasgwyn  that  day ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams? 

M  2 
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A.  I  did  not. 

Inierpreter. — First,  she  answered,  '^  I  did  not,  indeed ;"  then«  on 
explaining^  the  question,  she  Answered,  "  I  did  not  see  him." 

Mr»  Phillips. — Ask  her,  when  be  used  to  come,  where  he  generally 
knocked  ;  where  he  g^ave  notice  to  the  house  to  be  let  in  ? 

A.  Frequently  he  knocked  at  the  kitchen-window,  and  she  opened 
the  door. 

Cross-examined  {through  Interpreter)  fry  Mr.  Jervis. 

Q.  What,  did  he  come  freqnently? 

A.  Yes,  occasionally. 

Q.  How  often,  think  you  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Did  be  come  many  times  in  the  year  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  Whit*Monday  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him,  but  I  heard  them  say  he  was. 

Q  O ;  you  heard  them  say  that  he  was.  Did  you  hear  the  people 
in  the  house  say  he  was  there  on  the  Whit-Monday  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  heard  some  of  them  say  so. 

Q.  What  were  you,  in  the  house,  pray  ? 

A.  Kitchen-maid. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  was  not  your  business  to  go  into  the  blue  parlour 
much? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  place  where  the  old  man  sat  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  suppose,  when  he  came  down  from  his  bed-room. 

Q.  Where  are  you  living  now,  pray  ? 

A.  At  Bangor. 

Q.  Not  with  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

WiLUAM  Williams,  swoen  (THtouoB  iNTstPEBTBa). 
Exanttned( through  the  Interpreter),  by  Mr,  Bodkin. 

Q.  Ask  him  if  he  was  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  at 
Plasgwyn? 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  Does  he  remember  being  at  home  on  the  7th  of  May  ? 
Mr.  Baron  Parke. — What  capacity  was  he  in  ? 
Mr.  BodAcin.— What  was  he? 
A.  Keeper. 

Q.  O,  game-keeper.  Was  he  at  home  on  the  7th  of  May  ? 
A.  He  was. 
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Q.  Was  ha  at  bone  all  the  day  ? 
A.  I  was,  till  about  six  o'clock. 
Q.  Did  be  see  the  prisoner  there  that  day  ? 
A.  No,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  I  saw  him  at  all. 
Q.  What  part  of  the  premises  was  be  at,  during  the  day  ? 
A.  About  the  house  or  in  there ;  not  staying  in  the  same  place. 
Sir  William  Follett^^^Vfe  will  now  go  to  the  eYidence>  my  lord  ; 
to  trace  the  scrips. 
Mr.  Baron  Parke. — If  you  please. 


Ma.  WiLUAM  FaiDBaxcx  Cjostuno,  swoen. 
Examined  by  Sir  William  FolletU 

Q.  Mr.  Goatling,  what  is  your  christian  name  ? 

A.  William  Frederick. 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  one  of  the  registrars,  are  you  not? 

A.  I  am  one  of  the  depuqr-registrars,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  your  duty,  as  one  of  the  deputy-registrars^  to  receive  the 
scrips  that  are  brought  to  the  Court  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  do  you  receive  them  ? 

A.  From  the  proctor  that  brings  them  in. 

Q.  On  the  occasion  of  this  will  we  are  speaking  of,  did  you  receive 
the  scrips  from  Mr.  Wadescn  ? 

A.  It  appears  from  the  Minutes,  that  I  must  have  received  them  from 
Mr.  Slade ;  he  acted  as  the  deputy  of  Mr.  Wadeson. 

Q.  What  day  did  you  receive  them  on  ? 

A  Without  reference  to  the  book,  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. ^Haye  you  got  your  book  here  ? 

A.  Yes.  [Referring  to  the  book.]  It  was  on  Saturday,  the  22nd 
day  of  July,  1837. 

Sir  William  Fvllett, — Do  you  keep  them,  when  you  receive 
them? 

A.  No,  I  don't. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  them  ? 

A.  I  hand  them  over  to  the  officer  of  the  Court. 

Q.  What  is  bis  name  ? 

A.  Mr.  Beams  ;  Mr.  Beams,  or  Mr.  Dodd. 

Q.  How  long  were  they  in  your  custody  ? 

A.  Till  I  entered  tbero. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — You  did  not  put  the  pencil-marks  on  them  ? 

A.  I  did  not 

Sir  William  Follftt. --They  were  in  the  same  state  when  you  parted 
with  them,  as  when  you  received  them  ? 

A.  Yes, 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  A  ttomey  OeneraL 

Q.  Mr.  GosUiog,  did  yoa  look  at  these  scrips  that  were  brooj^ht  io  ? 

A.  When  scrips  are  brought  in,  we  generally  look  at  them. 

Q.  Is  it  your  daty  to  look  at  them  ? 

A.  Tt  is. 

Q.  To  see  in  what  state  they  are  ? 

A.  To  see  if  there  are  any  pencil-marks  upon  them ;  and,  if  there  are, 
I  require  a  notarial  copy  of  them. 

Q.  To  see  if  there  are  any  pencil-marks  on  them;  and  if  there  are. 
you  require  a  notarial  copy  of  them. 

A.  I  do,  sir ;  I  don't  receive  them  till  I  have  had  that  notarial 
copy. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  did  you  observe  any  pencil-marks  upon  these  scrips, 
when  you  first  saw  them  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  one  scrip  which  will  appear  by  the  Minute  was 
in  pencil,  and  of  that,  I  think,  it  will  appear  a  notarial  copy  was  g^ven 
in.     I  should  like  to  see  the  originals. 

Q.  There  was  one  scrip  that  was  in  pencil,  and  of  that  you  had 
a  notarial  copy.  But  did  you  observe  any  marks  of  pencil  on  those 
that  were  in  writing  ? 

A.  I  certainly  did  not  observe  them,  or  I  should  have  required  the 
notarial  copy  of  them.    If  there  had  been  writing,  I  certainly  should. 

Sir  William  Folleti.-^U  there  had  been  writing  P 

A.  If  there  had  been  writing,  I  certainlv  should.  If  there  had  been 
a  mere  line,  as  it  is  represented,  I  might  nave  observed  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Now,  just  look  at  "  No.  2,"  [handing  the 
document  to  witness]  do  you  observe  some  pencil-marks  now  upon 
"No.  2?" 

A.  I  do  observe  something. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  Very  slight;  it  might  have  escaped  my  notice  when  ifwas 
brought. 

Q.  It  might  have  escaped  your  notice  when  it  was  brought  > 

A.  Yes,  it  might,  and  it  certainly  did  escape  my  notice,  if  it  was 
there  then. 

Q.  But  if  you  had  observed  such  pencil-marks  then,  as  you  do  now, 
are  they  such  as  would  require  a  notarial  copy  made  of  them  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  they  are.  I  might  have  asked  "What  are  these  ?**  but, 
unless  I  had  had  suspicion  on  the  subject,  I  should  not  have  required 
it;  I  don't  think  I  should. 

Q.  But  you  observed  nothing  of  the  sort  then  ? 

A.  No,  certainly  not* 

Ee'examined  by  Br  William  Follett. 
Q.  Your  \%%\  answer,  Mr.  Gostling,  gives  rather  what  is  the  practice 
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in  your  Court.  If  you  see  any  pencil-writing  on  a  will,  you  flireol  a 
notarial  copy  to  be  made  of  it  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Because  they  mi^t  be  part  of  a  will  ? 

Sir  William  Follctt.^CeTtgiMy,  But  it  is  not  so  of  a  pendUliue  or 
mark? 

A.  O,  no,  no;  certainly  not.  If  there  is  writing^,  we inyariaWy de- 
mand a  copy. 

Q.  I  presume  the  reason  of  that  is,  tbat  the  writing  might  be  part 
of  the  will? 

A.  It  might,  or  an  obliterated  part. 

Q.  But,  on  the  present  occasion,  you  observed  nothing  to  call  for  a 
notarial  copy  ? 

A.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Samubl  Brooks,  sworn. 
Examined  bjf  Mu  Bodkin, 

Q.  What  if  your  chriBtian  name,  Mr.  Brooks  ? 

A.  Samuel. 

Q.  Are  you  clerk  to  Mr.  Wadeson,  the  proctor? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  look  at  these  ?  [Handing  the  original 
scrips  to  witness.]  When  did  you  first  see  them  ?  They  are  the  scrips 
in  this  case.     When  did  you  receive  the  scrips  in  this  case  ? 

A.  Some  time  in  June  kst. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  them  ? 

A.  From  Mr.  Wadeson. 

Mr,  Baron  FarAre.— And  who  did  you  give  them  to  ? 

Mr*  Bodkin,^yfho  did  you  give  them  to? 

A.  I  brought  them  to  the  oflSce  to  be  copied. 

Q.  Who  did  you  give  them  to  ? 

A.  To  Mr.  Wadeson  they  were  returned. 

Q.  During  the  time  they  were  in  your  possession,  did  you  do  any 
thing  with  them ;  or  did  they  remain  in  the  same  state  in  which  they 
were  when  they  came  into  your  hands  ? 

A.  They  remained  in  the  same  state. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — As  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Jervis. 

Q.  You  say  you  copied  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  about  the  office  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  locked  up  afterward;)  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  in  an  iron-chest  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  not  on  the  same  day,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  i  suppose  a  day  and  one  ni^ht. 

Q.  Who  copied  them  ? 

A.  I  made  one  perfect  copy. 

Q.  Did  any  other  person  copy  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who? 

A.  Richard  Crutcher. 

Q.  He  copied  part  of  them  ? 

A.  Yes ;  or  made  copies  of  parts  of  them. 

Mu  Baron  Parke, — Was  that  in  your  presence  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jervis, — Now,  of  course,  in  copying  them,  you  had  occasion 
accurately  to  look  at  them,  and  to  examine  them  ? 

A,  Certainly,  I  had. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Mr.  Wadeson's  office ;  or  in  a 
proctor's  office,  and  accustomed  to  examine  such  documents  ? 

A.  Between  thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 

Q.  Now  look  at  "  No.  2,"  [handing  the  document  to  witness]  do 
you  observe  any  marks  upon  "  No.  2  ?  " 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Are  they  the  black  lead  of  pencil  marks  ? 

A.  I  should  say  they  were. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  these  marks  while  you  were  copying  that  docu- 
ment? 

A.  I  cannot  say  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not  ? 

A.  I  should  say,  certainly  not 

Q.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  black-lead  pencil  ! 

A.  1  should  say  it  was,  from  the  appearance  of  it. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  this  ?  [Handing  a  document  to  witness.] 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Which  number  ? 

Mr.  Jervis.^*'  No.  8,"  my  lord. 

Q.  Do  you  observe  black  marks  upon  that  document  ? 

A.  Yes,  a  very  little  on  the  left-hand  side. 

Q.  In  the  centre  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  centre. 

Q.  Did  that  attract  your  attention  while  you  were  copying  it? 

A.  No;  I  cannot  say  it  did. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  whether  it  was  there  or  not  ? 
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A.  Not  the  teait. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  William  FolUii. 

Q.  Look  at  "  No.  2 ;"  jast  take  it  baek  into  your  hand  again.  (The 
document  was  handed  to  witnets.]  Mr.  Brookt,  yon  said  you  saw 
marks  on  that  paper.  Now,  where  do  you  see  them  ?  Do  you  see 
marks  on  the  side  that's  nearest  the  window^  upon  your  right-hand? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes,  you  do.    What  does  that  appear  to  you  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.—"  No.  2  ?" 

Sir  William  FolUil.—YeB,  my  lord.  ••  No.  2." 

Q.  Does  that  appear  to  be  the  black-lead  pencil ;  or  does  it  appear 
to  you  to  be  the  line  on  the  paper? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — The  impression  ? 

Sir  William  Foilett— The  impression  ? 

A.  I  should  say,  it  was  pencil  in  writing  of  some  description. 

Q.  But  is  it  the  lead  that  is  still  left ;  or,  is  it  the  trace  on  the 
paper  that  is  still  left,  of  the  mark  of  the  pencil  ? 

A.  I  should  be  inclined  to  say,  it  is  the  impression  made  by  the 
pencil. 

Q.  Does  the  lead  appear  to  be  rubbed  off? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  it  does,  in  some  parts. 

Q.  Can  you  make  out  the  letters  there  ? 

A.  "  12,"  I  think  I  can  decipher. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  "  12,"  I  think  I  can  decipher. 

Q.  You  can  decipher  "  12.''  Can  you  discover  the  letters  that  are 
written  above  ?"    Do  you  see  the  letter  "  C  "  above  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  make  out  above  ? 

A.  Only  parts  of  the  letters,  I  can  distinguish. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  I  cannot  make  out  a  perfect  letter. 

Q.  Do  there  appear  to  you  to  be  parts  of  several  letters  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  should  say.    Yes,  there  are  parts  of  several  letters  there. 

Q.  Written  along  that  side  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  hold  it  upright^  in  the  ordinary  way.  Do  you  see 
any  trace  of  letters  on  the  top  ? 

A.  No,  none. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  No  trace  of  letters. 

Q.  What  do  you  observe  ? 

A.  Pencil-marks. 

Q.  Pencil-marks  of  the  same  description  as  on  the  other  side ;  or 
are  they  marks  of  lead  ? 
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A.  This  has  more  the  appearance  of  the  lead,  I  tbiiik. 

Q.  You  think  that  has  more  the  appearance  of  the  lead.  Can  you 
make  out  the  letters  tteie  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Youeannot? 

A.  I  can  merely  see  the  line. 

Q.  Can  you  see  the  Hne  drawn  across  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  double  line  ? 

A.  A  double  line. 

Q.  A  double  Une  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  is  one  under  the  letters. 

Q*  Under  the  letters.  I  thought  you  said,  you  had  not  seen  any 
letters? 

A.  Under  the  words  of  the  will. 

Q.  O ;  just  turn  it  up,  and  see  if  you  don't  see  that  double  line 
carried  down  along  the  whole  of  the  papei  on  both  sides,  right  and 
left? 

A.  I  observe  one  in  the  middle. 

Q.  On  n^ich  side? 

A.  I  cannot  say  on  which  side. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  in  the  middle  of  the  paper? 

A.  In  the  very  centre. 

Q.  Do  you  observe  one  on  each  side  also  ? 

A.  There  are  parts ;  parts  not  perfect. 

Q.  Now,  do  all  these  lines  appear  to  you  to  be  traces  pf  pencil  on 
the  paper  ? 

A.  Yes,  part  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  inspected  these  papers  before,  Mr.  Brooks,  since  yon 
heard  that  there  were  marks  upon  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When? 

A.  Not  minutely. 

Q.  Not  minutely.    Have  you  done  it  with  a  glass  at  any  time  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  And  what  you  now  see,  you  can  discover  with  the  naked  eye,  as 
you  hold  the  paper  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  yon  copied  these  papers,  you  copied  them  in  the  evening. 
I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  observed  no  marks  upon  them  then  ? 

A.  None. 

Q.  None.  And  whether  you  observed  the  rubbing  on  the  other 
papers,  you  cannot  tell  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^By  candle-light  did  you  copy  them  ? 
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A.  Yes« 

Mr.  Attorney  QeneraL^T^t  whole  of  tliem  ? 

Sir  WUUam  fb/^<.— Wore  tbey  ell  copied  by  taodle-ltf hi  by 
you? 

A.  Really  I  cannot  tell  that. 

Q.  Howeter,  yon  made  no  inspection  of  tbem  for  tbe  parpow  of 
discoTcring  or  tracing  pencil-marka  upon  tbem  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  And  ytm  ere  not  able  to  state  whether  there  were  any  or  not  ? 

A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Now,  have  yon  examined  the  other  papers  since  your  attention 
was  celled  to  tl&ein? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  you  observed  tbe  same  traces  on  tbe  other  papers  P 

A.  Yes«  I  have  observed  some  traces. 

Q.  On  the  others  ! 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  appeared  to  be  tbe  traoes  of  pencil- writing  P 

A.  Yes^  tbey  do»  part  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  allow  me  to  ask  you»  Mr.  Brooks^  whether  you  have  dis- 
covered that  upon  every  one  of  the  papers  ? 

A;  No. 

Q.  Upon  bow  many  of  them  P  Can  yon  tell  me  opon  bow  many  of 
them  you  did  ? 

A.  Three  of  them,  t  think. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  Three  of  them,  I  thinL 

Q.  Upon  three  of  them  you  did  discover  it ! 

A.  Upon  three  of  them  I  did  discover  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  which  three  it  was  ? 

A.  No,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  those  three  that  you  discovered  ;  did  they  appear  to  you  to 
be  the  traces  left  by  pencil- writing  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  which  three  were  they  at  all  ?  There  is  a  will 
in  duplicate,  I  understand;  did  you  discover  it  on  the  parts  of  the 
wUl  ''No.  r*  and  ••No.  2?" 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  which  parts  they  were. 

Q.  Will  you  take  "  No.  1 "  into  your  band  [the  document  was 
handed  to  witness]  and  tell  me  whether  you  can  see  it  now  ? 

A.  I  can  observe  lines  on  the  ri^ht-hand  side. 

Q.  You  can  observe  lines  on  the  right-hand  side.  Is  it  a  line  drftwn 
down  the  paper  P 

^A*  A  double  line  drawn  down  the  paper. 

Q.  And  do  yon  observe  those  Unes  drawn  the  other  way,  aeroas  the 
paper^  alsoP 

A.  No,  sir^  I  do  not. 
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Q.  What  die  do  yoa  obtervt,  as  joa  bold  it  in  that  way ;  do  yoa 
obaenre  any  traces  of  letters  or  fignres  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  there  are  parts  of  letters,  and— » 

Q.  And  what? 

A,  I  cannot  distinguish  what. 

Q.  There  appear  to  be  parts  of  letters.  Do  there  appear  to  be  parts 
of  figures  ? 

A.  No ;  I  cannot  distinguish  that  there  are  any  parts  of  figures, 

Q.  You  cannot  dislinguish  any  parts  of  figures.  But  parts  of  letters 
you  can? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  cannot  make  out  any  word,  as  you 
hold  it  just  now  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  syllable? 

A.  No,  Dot  oue. 

Q.  Can  you  make  out  any  letter  ? 

A.  Nor  eyen  a  letter  can  I  decipher. 

Q.  You  cannot  make  out,  as  you  hold  it  now,  either  syllable  or  let- 
ter, you  say ;  do  they  appear  to  you  to  be  parU  of  letters  ? 

A.  Parts. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  take  another,  "  No.  3,"  into  your  hand  ?  [The 
document  was  handed  to  witness.]     That  is  the  codicil,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  Now,  do  you  observe  any  tracing  upon  that  also  ? 

A.  None,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  see  none  there  ? 

A.  None,  sir* 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — What  codicil  is  that  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — ^That's  the  first  codicil. 

Sir  William  Fotlett.— The  first  codicil  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Pariir^.— October,  1836. 

Sir  William  Follett, — Just  look  at  the  very  top,  on  the  rightJiand 
side. 

A.  I  don't  see  anything. 

Q.  Yes,  on  the  very  top. 

A.  I  observe  something  here,  on  the  very  top  of  the  paper. 

Q.  Well,  just  fold  it  down  ;  immediately  on  the  right  as  you  open 
it,  when  it*s  folded  down ;  and  when  you  open  it,  look  immediately  on 
the  right  of  the  fold,  at  the  very  top. 

A.  I  don't  observe  anything. 

Q.  Just  look  in  the  middle  of  the  paper. 

A.  There  is  a  slight  scratch  of  pencilling  here ;  something  of  that 
sort. 

Q.  Slight  scratching  of  pencilling,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Look 
at  it  carefully  and  stedfastly,  and  see  if  you  cannot  trace  the  letters  ? 

A.  No,  I  cerUinly  cannot. 
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Q*  Do  thay  appear  to  you  to  be  parts  of  letters  ? 

A.  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  whether  they  are  or  not.  There  is  a 
straight  stroke  here^  I  think ;  and  whether  it  is  part  of  a  letter  or  not, 
I  cannot  undertake  to  say. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  the  extreme  corner  of  it,  at  the  top,  just  at  the 
end  ;  just  above  the  ink  writing.   Do  you  see  traces  of  letters  there  ? 

A.  Yes.  it's  part  of  a  "  T,"  or  an  "  H." 

Q.  Part  of  what? 

A.  A  "T." 

Q.  Partof  a"D?- 

A.  Part  of  a"T." 

Q.  Part  of  a  ''  T.*"    Can  you  trace  any  other  letters  ? 

A.  I  can  trace  the  top  either  of  an  '*  h  **  or  an  \*  1." 

Q.  A  small  "1/' or  what? 

A.  The  loop. 

Q.  The  loop  of  it.    Can  you  trace  any  others  ? 

A.  There  is  a  straight  stroke. 

Q.  A  straight  stroke.  Well,  now  that  I  haye  pointed  your  atten- 
tion to  that,  Mr.  Brooks,  and  you  say  yon  observe  these  appearances, 
allow  me  to  ask  whether  you  ever  looked  at  that  top  before ;  or,  whe- 
ther you  inspected  that  paper  before  ? 

A.  This  is  the  first  time  I  inspected  it  so  minutely,  certainly. 

Q.  Well,  now  will  you  be  good  enough  to  take  *'  No.  4"  into  your 
hand,  which  professes,  I  believe,  to  be  the  instructions.  [A  document 
was  handed  to  witness.]  Now,  have  you  inspected  that  before  at  all  ? 
No,  ••  No.  5,"  I  believe  it  is.  I  beg  your  pardon,  it's  "  No.  5." 
It's  the  one  written,  "  I  approve  of  this  *'  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Now, 
with  that  light,  Mr.  Brooks,  allow  me  to  ask  you,  if  you  don't  see 
tracings  all  over  that  paper  ?  Is  that  the  one  written  at  the  bottom 
"  I  approve  of  this  ?" 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  see  traces  on  that  ? 

A.  I  can  see  lines. 

Q.  Can  you  see  parts  of  letters  ? 

A.  Yes,  part  of  a  letter  here,  on  the  left  hand. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  left-hand  side,  immediately  over  between  the  se- 
cond and  third  lines  of  the  writing,  see  if  you  don't  see  a  word  that 
you  can  read ;  a  name  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  letters  can  you  make  out  ? 

A.  I  can  make  oat  part  of  a  "  B/' 

Q.  Part  of  what? 

A.  Part  of  a  capital  "  B." 

Q.  Part  of  a  capiul  *'  B."    Is  that  as  much  as  would  make  up  the 

A.  It's  quite  as  much  as  would  make  the  <'  P"  part  of  the  ''  B." 
Q.  Can  you  make  out  the  top  ? 
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A.  No;  it*8  part  of  the  top  and  part  of  the  bottom.  I  can't  do 
it. 

Q.  That's  a  capita!  letter,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  V/hat's  the  small  letter  next  to  it  ? 

A.  That  I  cannot  make  out. 

Q.  Does  there  appear  to  be  a  word  within  there  ? 

A.  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  it  was  a  word. 

Q.  No ;  but  does  it  appear  to  be  parts  of  letters  ? 

A.  There  is  a  part  of  one  letter. 

Q.  Cannot  you  see  parts  of  other  letters  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  None  of  them  ? 

A.  There  are  very  small  parts ;  scratches  of  writing  following*  the 
"  B." 

Q.  Now,  without  troubling  you  at  any  length,  as  that  is  the  irst 
time  you  have  seen  it,  do  you  observe  these  traces  of  marks  of  letters 
on  other  parts  of  the  paper?  Look  at  the  right- hand  side,  for  In- 
stance. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  observe,  on  the  same  Kne  with  what  you  call  the  letter 
"  B ;"  you  observe  writing  there  also  ? 

A.  I  observe  no  writing  on  the  right-hand  side. 

Q.  What  do  yon  observe  ? 

A.  O,  yes ;  here  is  a  small  portion  of  some  letters,  or  a  small  por- 
tion of  something  or  other. 

Q.  Does  that  appear  to  you- to  be,  in  the  same  way,  the  remains  of 
the  pencil-writing  ? 

A.  I  should  think  it  was. 

Q.  You  never  have  examined  these  with  a  glass  at  all,  Mr.  Broola, 
I  understand  you  to  say  ? 

A.  No,  never. 

Q.  And,  may  I  ask,  before  to-day,  when  you  have  examined  them 
in  this  Court,  whether  you  discovered  so  much  of  the  tracings  before, 
as  you  have  done  to-day  in  Court  ? 

A.  No,  certainly,  1  have  not. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Well,  who  do  you  call? 

Sir  William FolUtt.^l  shall  go  on  with  Mr.  Adlard,  while  this 
light  lasts. 

Mr.  Baron  Par^e.— Won't  you  take  Mr.  Slade?  He  had  the 
documents  in  his  custody. 

Mr.  Bodkin, — He  does  not  appear  to  be  here  just  now,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Par^c— Well,  we  have  got  four  good  hours'  day-light 
yet,  and  1  think  you  had  better  take  Mr.  Adlard  now. 
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Mr.  Hbnry  Adlard,  rbcallkd. 
Examined  by  Sir  miUam  FoUett. 

Q.  I  believe,  Mr.  Adlard,  you  told  os  yeBlerday,  jou  vera  aocas- 
tamed  to  look  at  lauiate  lines  of  tfaia  deecription  ? 

A.  I  haye. 

Q.  You  are  an  engraver,  practised  at  looking  aft  tracingt  and  lines  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  examined  the  docooienU  ve  kave  here  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  exanined  them  several  tines^  I  believe  ? 

A.  I  have  examined  them  twice. 

Q.  Were  you  etamtned  befoite  the  magistrates  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  mtny  papers  yon  examined  ? 

A.  I  think  there  were  eleven,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  take  "No.  1"  in  your  hand  ?  [The  JocURiiftnt 
was  handed  to  witness.]     Now  you  have  "  No.  l"  in  your  hand  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Can  you  see  with  the  naked  eye,  Mr.  Adlard  ? 

Sir  WUUam  Folieit.^'ATe  you  able  to  see  with  the  naked  eye,  or 
must  you  have  a  glass  ? 

A.  I  can  see  pencilling  with  my  naked  eye. 

Q.  Do  they  appear  to  be  tradngs  from  pencil-writiog,  or  is  it  part 
of  the  lead  ? 

A.  I  can  see  some  of  the  traces ;  in  others  the  marks,  the  ridges, 
the  parts  where  the  pencil  appears  to  have  been« 

Q.  if  you  cannot  read  the  letters  without  your  glassp  I  believe,  my 
lord,  I  may  desire  him  to  use  the  glass  ? 

Mr»  Baron  Parke.^-O,  certainly. 

Witness, — I  can  see  many  letters  without. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^Vte  your  glass,  aad  then  read  what  is  theve. 

Mr.  Attorney  Generai.— Which  is  that,  "  No.  1  ?'* 

Sir  William  Folleit,—Ye^. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.-^Now,  read  across  to  the  jury.  State  whai  is 
there*     What  is  it?    Lines,  or  what  is  there ? 

A.  It's  the  remains  of  several  ground  plans,  and  the  names  of 
streets. 

Sir  William  Follett. — ^It's  the  remains  of  ground  plans«  and  the 
names  of  streets.    Well  ? 

A.  At  the  top  I  can  see  plainly,  "  Map." 

Mr.  Baron  ParA:e.— Are  you  upon  '*  No.  1*'  now? 

A.  "  No.  1."    That's  held  properly ;  "  Map." 

Sir  WUUam  Follett.-^h  it  a  capiUd  '<  M  ? '' 

A.  A  capital  "M." 

Mr.  Baron  FarAej—Anything  written  under  it  ? 
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Sir  William  Folleti.^Mj  lord  asks,  if  anything  is  written  under 
it? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Just  read  it.    Go  on  as  far  as  yon  can. 

Sir  William  Foi/rt^— Yes;  "  Map/* 

A.  " Bishopgate/'  "St." 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe.-* Anjrthing^  else  ? 

A.  Parallel  with  that,  my  lord,  is  "  Corsitor  Street.'* 

Sir  WUliam  FolUtt.—"  Street''  at  full  lenf^^h  ? 

A.  "  Street,"  at  fall  length. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke^^^And  what  next  ? 

A.  There  is  a  double  niloy  or  line,  horizontally;  and  vertical  lines 
from  that  rule  downwards. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  going  to  hold  it  up  the  other  way  ? 

Sir  William  FoUett.^YeB,  my  lord.    Well  ? 

A.  "  Cursitor/'  I  see  smaller,  my  lord ;  in  a  smaller  hand. 

Q.  Well? 

A.  ••  S,"  "  e,"  and  a  "  t,"  at  the  end. 

Q.  Is  it  under  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  jparjfce.— What  do  you  make  out  "  S"  and  "  t  ?" 

A.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Sir  fVilUam  FoUeit.^Th  you  read  any  other  letters  by  the  "  S  " 
and  "t?" 

A.  There  are  in  the  space,  but  I  cannot  trace  them. 

Q.  Then,  what  are  written  under  those  under  *'  Cursitor,"  and  under 
that  "St?" 

A.  I  think  it's  a  "  C,"  not  an  «•  S." 

Q.  Which,  in  the  line? 

A.  In  the  line  with  "  Cursitor."  It  seems  to  me  like  a  "  C."  I 
can  see  a  "  t"  at  the  end ;  a  "  t"  or  an  "  I." 

Q.  If  you  cannot  distinguish  that  word  accurately,  can  you  see  what 
words  are  written  under  that  ? 

A.  There  is  part  of  a  capital  letter,  like  an  "S."  I  can  see  some- 
thing like  an  "  o  "  or  "  c."  I  cannot  distinguish  that,  and  there  is 
a  double  line  underneath  that. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — That's  one  of  the  vertical  lines. 

Sir  William  Follelt.^Well  under  that  vertical  line  are  there 
any  figures? 

A.  1  can  see  "  1 "  and  "  2  "  together. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^YovL  can  see  "  1 "  and  "  2  "  together  ;  that 
will  be  "12?" 

A.  "  12." 

Q.  Anything  under  that  ? 

A.  There  is  a  long  line  under  that,  my  lord.    I  cannot  see  just  now. 

Q.  Turn  your  eye,  then,  to  the  right  hand,  a  little  lower  down. 
Yon  say  you  see  figure  "  12,"  as  you  suppose  ? 

A.  I  can  see  under,  a  *'  2,"  or  a  *'  3,"  my  lord. 
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Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral.—K  "  2/'  or  a  "  3  ?" 

A.  Yes. 

}dr.  Baron  Parke.-^Yen ;  in  a  line  with  the  other  ? 

A.  In  a  line  with  the  other. 

Q.  At  some  distance  ? 

A.  About  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  my  lord. 

Q.  And  do  you  see  any  other  figure  besides  the  "  2"  or  the  *'  3  ?" 

A.  Below  that,  my  lord,  I  see  a  "  2." 

Q.  A  ••  2  ?" 

A.  Part  of  a  "  2." 

Q.  And  any  other  figare  with  it  ? 

A.  There  is  a  doable  stroke  at  the  top  of  it,  something^  like  an  "  n." 

Q.  Something  like  an  "  n  V 

A.  Yes. 

Sir  William  Pollett, — Is  there  anything  under  that  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parile.— Now,  anything  under  those  that  you  se6»  Mr« 
Adlard  ? 

A.  I  can  see  a  long  word,  my  lord,  commencing  with  a  "  C." 

Q.  A  long  word,  commencing  with  a  "  C  ?  " 

A.  Yes. 

Sir  miliam  Fo//6^^^Which  side  of  the  paper  is  that  on? 

A.  On  the  left  half  of  the  paper. 

Q.  On  the  left  half  of  the  paper.  Can  you  see  the  letters  annexed 
to  that  ? 

A.  I  can  see  a  "  d  ;"  at  some  little  distance  from  there,  "  e  n.'* 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.-^ Do  you  see  nothing  before  you  come  to  that? 
A  letter  commenciog  with  "  C/'  and  "  e  n."  Just  go  on  with  that 
line. 

A.  I  can  see  a  letter,  my  lord. 

&ir  William  Fo//^/^— Whereabouts  is  that  ? 

A.  Under,  under  another  letter;  either  a  "  u"  or  an  *'  n." 

Q.  Is  it  before  the  "  e/'  or  after  it  ? 

A.  Before  the  "  e." 

Q.  Well  ? 

A.  ••  C."  "  u  "  or  "  a,"  "  v,**  "  e/'  "  n,"  "  d." 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe.— What  under  that  ? 

A.  There  is  an  "  i,"  part  of  an  "  i."  or  an  "  1,"  I  think.  I  cannot 
catch  the  next  letter;  it  is  something  like  an  "  h,*'  and  "  Court,"  I 
can  see. 

Q.  Very  well ;  that's  in  that  line, "  Cavendi"  and  "  Court  ?" 

Sir  ff'iUiam  /•oi/e//.— Now,  under  that  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Under  that,  what  ? 

A .  There  is  a  double  line  under  that,  my  lord. 

Q.  A  double  line  under  it  ? 

A.  A  double  line  under  that. 

Q.  And  under  the  double  line  anything? 

A.  I  can  see  part  of  the  letters,  "  G,"  ••  r/'  "  o/*  "  u,"  "  n/'  "  d." 
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Q.  What? 

A.  Part  of;the  letters,  •'  G,"  '•  r/'  "  o/'  •'  u/' "  n."  '•  d." 

Q.  "  Ground."    And  any  marks  in  the  same  line  P 

A.  There  are  marks  in  the  same  line. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  read  them  ? 

A.  I  will  try,  my  lord.  There  is  an  "  o/'  or  part  of  a  naught ; 
there  is  a  plain  pencil-mark  ahove  the  line. 

Q.  Can  you  make  out  the  word  that  follows  the  word  "  ground  P" 

A.  I  can  merely  see  part  of  an  oval,  and  a  line  at  the  side  of  it. 

Q.  Part  of  an  oval  and  a  line ;  that  may  or  may  not  be  part  of  a 
word.  There  is  "  ground "  over  that ;  now,  do  you  see  anything 
under  that,  under  the  word  "  ground  ?" 

iStr  miliam  FolUU.^Do  you  want  to  sit,  Mr.  Adlard  ? 

A.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Sir  WilUam  FoUeit^-^  don't  know  whether  your  lordship  would 
allow  that  P 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^Yes,  I  allow  a  chair ;  O,  certainly.  [TTie 
witness  was  accommodated  with  a  chair.] 

mtness.^l  can  see  "  D,"  "  e/'  "  ▼/'  '*  o,"  "  n/*  "  s,"  "  h,"  '*  i/' 

r,         o. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — "  Devonsh."    Anything  besides  P 

A.  There  is  a  capital  '*  S,"  "tree  t." 

Q.  "  Devonshire  Street,"  then  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Anything  undf r  that  P 

A.  There  are  large  figures  under  that. 

Q,  Laige  figures  P 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  Par/ce.— Is  it  material  to  make  out  those  figures  P 

Witness.^l  can  see  "  2." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.--"  2  P  " 

A.  Yes. 

Sir  H^iUiam  FolletL-^lt  will  take  up  time,  I  suppose,  to  make  oat 

those  figures  P 

A.  "  3,"  "  4." 
Q  .430  «  4  p.» 

A.  Part  of  a  "4." 

Q.  Part  of  a  "4P'' 

A.  Yes ;  "  6,"  •'  7,"  and  "  8."  Part  of  a  "  9/'  my  lord,  and 
••  10,"  an  oval. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Now,  the  jury  had  better  just  see  if  they  can 
trace  anything  of  this.  You  had  better  [addressing  the  witness]  show 
them  the  traces  of  these,  beginning  with  the  letters  at  the  top, 
"Map." 

Sir  William  Follett.^-Now,  you  may  point  it  out,  Mr.  Adlard, 
yaurself.  I  don't  know,  my  lord,  whether  I  might  not  venture  to 
suggest,  that  perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to  examine  Mr.  Adlard  to 
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all  the  doeomMiU ;  and  then,  that  the  jory  and  he  ihould  go  into  the 
adjoining  room,  to  look  at  them. 

Mr.  Banm  ParAre.— Why,  it  struck  me  it  would  he  hotter,  while 
we  have  his  evidence  fresh  before  us  upon  the  one  document,  that 
the  jury  should  look  at  the  document  itself,  otherwise  they  will  he 
quite  at  sea. 

Mr.  Phillips.^My  lord,  there  is,  jast  adjoining^  the  Court,  a  room 
with  a  most  excellent  light. 

ilfr.  Attofmey  Qetural.-^^t  wiU  throw  no  objaction  ia  the  way. 

Mr,  Phillips.^l  mean  the  room  at  the  tpp  of  the  house*  where 
the  Jight  is  better  than  any  side-light ;  the  aldermen's  room,  if  they 
will  be  kind  enough  to  let  them  have  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — I  think  the  jury  had  better  see  what  they  can 
do  here.  [The  witness  proceeded  to  point  out  certain  appearances  to 
the  jury.] 

Mr,  /erotf.— Perhaps  your  lordship  will  suggest  that  Mr.  Adlard 
ahould  speak  out 

Mr,  Baron  Parke-— Yes ;  speak  out,  Mr.  Adlard,  in  addressing  the 
jury,  that  we  may  all  hear  you. 

fFtVneM.— You  will  observe  there,  "  Ground ;"  a  capital  "  G,'* 

Mr,  AUomey  Genera/.— I  don't  know,  my  lord,  whether  Mr. 
Adlard  is  giving  wvidence  now;  he  has  given  it  already,  upon  his 
oath. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Surely ;  he  has  deposed  that  he  can  read 
certain  words:  now  he  is  pointing  out  what  he  says  are  certain  words 
to  the  jury,  that  they  may  see  them. 

Mr.  Attorney  Qenerak. — He  is  making  a  speech,  entering  into  an 
argament 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.-^No,  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Jervis, — Speak  out,  sir. 

fVitnei$.^U  you  will  [addressing  a  portion  of  the  jury  who  were 
examining  the  document]  be  kind  enough  to  turn  it  round,  I  will 
show  you.  There  is  a  large  capital,  and  an  open  double  line  i  there 
is  an  *'  a,"  with  a  down-stroke ;  here  is  a  "  b ;"  and  that  is  the  double 
line.    The  first  letter  is  a  capital  letter. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL-^lf  the  witness  is  supposed  to  be  giving 
evideoce,  and  be  either  is  or  is  not 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Yes,  he  is. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL^Theia,  my  lord,  it's  a  very  irregular  way 
of  doing  it,  giving  evidence  that  nobody  can  bear    ■■  ■ 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — ^Tbe  jury  hear  it. 

Mr.  Jervis.^^Bui,  my  lord,  he  may  say  something  that  may  require 
an  observation  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Par4e.— Well,  have  you  any  objection  to  retire  into 
another  room,  with  all  these  documents,  to  let  the  jury  see  them 
theraP 
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Mr,  Ait&mejf  General — Even  that  ii  a  most  novel  proceeding, 
my  lord. 

Mr.  Baram  Parke^So  it  it ;  Init  we  must  do  it  in  the  way  that  is 
■lott  likely  to  answer  the  ends  of  justice. 

Mr.  Aitamef  OeneraL^^Au  far  as  I  respectfully  may,  my  lord,  I 
take  the  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^Then,  to  lar  as  yon  take  the  objection,  you 
most  speak  out.    Mr.  Adiard,  speak  loud. 

Mr,  AodAtii.— You  had  better  go  into  the  jury-box.  [The  witness 
went  into  the  jury-box.] 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe.— Speak  out,  that's  all. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— Does  your  lordship  direct  the  witness  to 
go  into  the  jury-box  ? 

Jlfr.  Baron  Parke. '^  I  suppose  it  will  be  the  most  convenient 
thing. 

I^t/jiesf.— You  will  observe  [addressing  some  of  the  jury]  the 
word  ''Map"  there.  The  down-strokes  are  formed  with  doable 
lines. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — You  must  use  your  spectacles,  if  you  have  them, 
gentlemen. 

Witnesi.^TheTe  is  a  "p"  at  the  tail  of  the  "  2"  extending  with 
a  double  row.  You  will  observe  "  p."  You  will  observe  double  lines 
down  the  paper  -.  there  is  a  double  line*  You  will  observe  there  is 
the  word  •*  Bishopgate :  *'  there  is  the  "B;"  there  is  the  "s;" 
there  is  an  "hop  "  plainer,  and  "g; "  the  "s"  is  left  out;  "ga." 
You  see  that  part  of  the  "e"  very  plain;  "St."  "Cursitor  Street" 
is  parallel  with  it ;   "  C  u  r  s  t  o  r,"  "  Cursitor,"  "  S  t  r  t." 

You  will  observe  [addressing  another  part  of  the  jury,  the  witness 
pointing  out  the  appearances  to  four  of  the  jury  at  a  time]  the  word 
"  Map"  at  the  top.  There  is  the  first  downstroke  of  the  "M ; "  there  is 
the  second  down-stroke,  forming  a  double  line;  there  is  the  "  M  ;  " 
that's  the  second  down-stroke  of  the  "  M ;  "  and  there  is  the  "  p," 
from  there  downwards :  "  M  a  p."  You  will  observe  the  word 
"Bishopgate"  plainly:  there  is  the  "B;**  two  strokes  for  the  down - 
stroke;  there  is  the  "i;"  there  is  the  "sh;"  "o,"  is  plainer; 
•«pg;"  here  is  the  "o"  in  the  "g;"  here  is  the  Uil  of  the 
"§r;  "a»"  w  pl"n  again;  "t"  is  plain;  *'e"  is  very  plain; 
capital  "S"  is  plain;"  the  "t."  There  is  the  capital  ''C"  in 
Cursitor/'  forming  a  double  line;  there  is  the  curve  at  the  bottom; 
"  ur,"  that's  plain.  You  see  "  s,"  round  here.  "St"  is  very 
plain;  "or"  again  is  plain.  *'  S  t  r  t "  is  plain  again.  There  are 
double  lines  running  down  ;  here  they  are  plainer  ;  they  come  down, 
and  you  trace  them  down  to  there. 

I  will  trace  over  [addressing  another  portion  of  the  jury]  the  word 
"Map:"  there  is  the  "M;"  there  is  the  second  stroke  of  the  ''M.  " 
A  double  line ;  the  ''  a  p  "  is  down  on  the  double  line,  you  see ; 
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the  down-stroke  is  on  the  upper  line.  There  is  the  "Bo:  "  there  is 
the  capital  "  B,  i ; "  there  is  the  "  s  h ; "  there  is  the  *•  o  "  very  plain ; 
••  p  "  coming  out  of  there  ;  and  the  '*  g."  There  is  the  "  o ;  "  there 
is  the  tail  of  ihe  *'  g ;  "  "  ut ;  "  the  "  e  "  is  very  plain.  "  Street  "  I 
dont  catch  just  now ;  there  it  i:s.  There  is  "  C ;  "  the  *'  u  r  *'  plain; 
"  sit,"  very  plain  ;  "  o  r."  There  is  the  "  s  '*  very  plain.  "  Street," 
this  you  can  see  very  plain.  In  "  No  2  "  its  plainer;  tracing  that, 
you  will  make  it "  Cavendish  ;"  here  is  "  Court."  There  are  lines  run- 
ning down  :  there  is  a  double  line  down  there.  There  is  part  of  a 
"  2."  There  is  the  word  "  ground : "  there  is  the  "g,"  and  the  "  o 
u  n  d."  Here  is  •'Court,"  ''C  u  r  t."  (The  witness  now  left  the 
jury-box.] 

Mr.  Baron  Par^e.— Well,  now  go  to  the  next  document,  "No  2," 
Now,  Mr.  Adlard,  here  is  "  No.  2." 

Sir  William  FoZ/e/^— Now  have  you  got  "  No.  2"  in  your  hand, 
Mr.  Adlard  ? 

A.  1  have. 

Q.  It  that  the  most  oonvenient  position  in  the  Court  for  you  to  see  ? 

A.  I  think  this  is  a  good  light. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Now,  can  you  read  what  has  been  written  there, 
"No.  2?" 

A.  I  can,  my  lord,  plainer  than  the  last  document. 

Q.  Well,  now  read  that ;   what's  at  the  top  ? 

A.  There  is  the  word  "  Map "  at  the  top,  and  divided  as  the 
other. 

Q.  Divided  by  lines  ? 

A.  Divided  by  lines. 

Q.  Now^  do  you  take  them  transversely ;  or  what's  under  "  Map  ?  " 

A.  I  read  "  Bishopgate.'*  The  "  i "  I  cannot  see ;  the  whole  of 
the  "  shopgate." 

Q.  "  Bishopgate."     What  next? 

A.  "Street." 

Q.  "  Bishopgate  Street  ?" 

A.  "  Bishopgate  Street." 

Q.  Any  thing  in  the  same  line? 

A.  "Cursitor-Street;  "  and  there  are  double  lines  under  that,  my 
lord. 

Q.  Double  lines.  Well,  then,  transversely ;  now  just  see  if  you  can 
read  what's  there  ? 

A.  There  is  "Cursitor,"  and  "Street,"  underneath  that  "12" 
and  "  13." 

Q.  Under  that  "  12"  and  "  13  ?  " 

A.  "12"  and  "13." 

Q.  Anvthing  on  a  line  with  "  Cursitor  Street?  " 

A.  "  S  1 1  e  "  I  think  ;  a  capital  "  C  "  I  think. 

Q.  "  C  s  1 1  e  ?  " 

A.  There  is  a  word  following  that,  but  that  I  cannot  make  out. 
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Q.  That  you  cim't  read  ? 

A.  Can't  decipher.  I  can  see  an  "  e  "  or  an  "o/'  bnt  I  cannot  be 
certain. 

Q.  An"e"  oran^'o"? 

A.  Yei,  part  of  an  oval. 

Q.  On  the  same  line  ? 

A.  On  the  same  line.  "Vacant  ground/'  I  can  see,  my  lord. 

Q.  «'  Vacant  ground/'    Yes,  any  thing  under  that  ? 

A.  I  can  see  "  Court/' 

Q.  ''Court?** 

A.  **  Court/'  and  a  long  line  before  it. 

Q.  Can  you  read  what  there  is  before  "  Court 't " 

A,  *'C/'  ''c"  "u"  or  "a/'  "Tud''  underneath.  In  a  line 
with  the  word  *'  Court "  "  u  d  "  and  a  double  line  under  that. 

Q.  Yes,  and  under  the  double  line,  any  thing? 

A.  "  Ground/' 

Q.  Under  that.  "  ground  ?** 

A.  "Ground.**  A  double  line  again;  and  I  read  "D/'  ''DeToaa;" 
and  then  I  lose  the  word. 

Q.  Anything  on  the  same  line  ? 

A.  An  "  S  "  and  a  "  t/'  and  a  "  t "  at  the  end ;  "  Street/  I  think. 
I  can  see  «'S  "  and  "  t/'  and  part  of  two  ovals,  and  a  ••  t."  '•  2,  3,  4. 
5,  6  ,7,  8,  9/'  are  very  plain. 

Q.  Now,  is  that  all  that  is  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now  just  show  the  jury  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  lord.  [The  witness  again  went  into  the  jury-box  to 
pmnt  out  the  appearances  to  them,  as  he  had  done  before,  fc^  the  aid 
of  diffsrent  sorts  of  glasses.] 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.— U  any  of  you  have  got  spectacles,  gentlemen, 
you  will  see  it  better.  You  will  observe  that  a  very  high  magnifying 
power  is  not  so  good  as  an  ordinary  magnifying  power,  in  looking  at  it. 

Witness, — This  is  [addressing  a  section  of  the  jury]  No.  2; 
this  is  plainer  in  many  parts  than  the  other.  You  see  the  "  Map  " 
plainer  :  the  "  a  "  is  cut  in  half;  the  down-stroke  is  cut  rather  lower 
in  the  middle ;  there  is  the  "  p,"  the  "a,*'  and  the  "  M;"  the  double 
line  underneath  is  closer  together.  The  "  B,"  is  very  plain,  perfectly ; 
the  downstroke  of  the  "  i "  is  obliterated;  there  is  part  of  the  "  li ;" 
the  "op"  is  very  plain.  "  Street,"  is  in  full  length.  The  "C*  ie 
the  same  kind  of  *•  C"  as  in  the  other ;  •' u  r  s  i  t  o  r."  There  are 
double  lines  running  down  again  from  the  centre  to  the  bottom.  The 
"  V  "  in  Vacant  ground  is  very  peculiar ;  the  top  of  the  *'  V  "  terns 
inwards, almost  forming  an  *'  o  ;"  there  is  "  c  a  n  t "  "  ground  "  under- 
neath it,  very  plain. 

I  will  show  you  [addressing  another  portion  of  the  juiy]  the  figures 
upon  it:  "  2/'  "3  ;"  the  "  4  "  is  very  plain  indeed.  Here  is  the 
'*5;"  the  "6 "and  "7  "are  not  so  pktin;  "8"  is  plain ;  the  "9," 
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the  tail  of  the  '^  9.'^  The  lines  are  plainer  in  this  than  any  ether. 
There  is  <'  12  "  and  "  18."  ''  Map :"  the  "  a  "  in  the  second  line  is 
cut  through ;  the  same  is  in  the  other  paper ;  large  open  letters. 
There  is  the  "  p/'  the  "  a/'  the  "  o"  and  a  down-stroke.  There  is 
the  other  :  a  double  line  plainer.  "  Bishopgate :"  that's  part  of  the 
"p;"  the  capiul  "B,"  very  plain;  the  "i"  I  cannot  make  out 
now.  "  Street "  is  plain.  "  C  "  is  very  plain.  The  "  D  "  you  may 
see  there,  very  plainly.  "Devon/*  that's  not  so  plain.  Then^ 
"Street  "is  plain. 

"  Devon  "  [addressing  another  section  of  the  jury]  is  plain ;  then 
you  lose  it.  The  figures  I  will  go  over,  *'  3,  8,  4,"  very  plain ; 
"  5,  6,  7,  8.  9."  "  Vacant  ground ;"  the  "  v  *'  tnns  inwards, 
«  V  c a  n  t."  "  13  "  and  "  18  "  very  plain.  "  Cursitor  2"  "  C  ursi " 
very  plain;  and  "t"  is  plain;  "or."  You  see  there  "13  "and 
"13;"  "  V  c  a ;"  "  4  "  is  very  plain.  The  "  h  "  is  very  plain.  The 
*'  B  "  in  "  Bishopgate  "  is  very  plain ;  ''  t "  in  "  Street."  That's  a 
"D  "  in  "  Devonshire ;"  very  plain  that  is.  [The  witness  now  left 
the  jury-box.] 

Mr,  Baron  ParAe.— Now,  take  "  No.  8." 

Mr.  Phillips. — Mr.  Adlard,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  look  at  the 
paper,  "  No.  3."  Look  at  the  top  of  it ;  the  top  on  the  right-hand 
side;  towards  the  centre,  on  the  right-hand  side.  Look  at  the  right- 
hand  side,  toward  the  centre  of  "  No.  3."    Have  you  got  "  No.  3  ?" 

A.  I  have,  sir.  « 

Q.  Look  to  the  upper  part,  first,  if  you  pleue,  where  there  is  no 
black  writing  ? 

A.  I  observe  there  is  pencil-writing  under  the  writing  in  ink,  in  this 
paper.  I  see  no  mapping,  no  plan.  I  see  writing  under  the  line  of 
the  ink  line. 

Mr.  Baron  Par/tf.^Writing  in  pencil  ? 

A.  In  pencil,  my  lord. 

Q.  in  pencil.    Rubbed  out? 

A.  Rubbed  out. 

Mr.  Phillipi. — ^You  are  now  looking  at  the  right-band  side  of  it ; 
it's  divided  into  two,  you  know* 

A.  Yes,  O  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  what  is  seen  upon  the  right-hand  side  ? 

A.  I  ccHiid  not  decipher  this  paper.  I  cao  see  an  "  e,"  and  some- 
thing like  a  capital  "  A  "  at  the  commencement ;  but  I  could  not  con- 
nect the  sense  of  this  paper  without  being  allowed  to  make  notes  at 
diifimHit  times. 

Sir  WUliam  Fo//tf</.— Without  what  ? 

A.  Without  making  notes ;  examining  it  by  difierent  glassoy  at 
different  times. 

Mr.  Phillips.'^But  can  you  distinctly  see  letters  ? 

A.  O,  distinctly ;  "  the  "  or  "  this."    I  can  see  "  th." 
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Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^This  is  the  codicil.  Is  it  not  the  codicil  of 
1836? 

Mr^  Phillips, — Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — **  This"  you  can  see.     Whereabouts  is  that  ? 

A.  On  the  top  line,  under  the  word  "  last." 

Q.  Under  it  ? 

A.  On  the  same  line,  my  lord.     It  appears  to  be  under  the  ink. 

Sir  fVilliam  Folielt.^Aboye  the  ink  line  ? 

A.  There  are  two  lines  rubbed  out ;  very  much  rubbed  out,  in 
pencil. 

Q.  At  the  top  of  the  paper? 

A.  At  the  top  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Phillips, — Just  look  at  the  corner,  over  the  writing  at  the 
right-hand  side  ? 

A.  Over  the  writing  ? 

Q.  Just  before  the  writing  begins.  Over  the  part  of  "  the  last 
will ;"  you  see  that  written.  Now,  just  look  immediately  over  these 
words,  and  see  if  you  can  see  anything  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Par ke.^Can  you  see  anything  ? 

A.  I  can  see  something,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^What  can  you  make  out  ? 

A.  There  are  letters. 

Mr.  Phillips. '^Csin  you  see  them  very  plain  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  No,  no ;  but  can  yon  see  that  there  are  letters  ? 

A.  O,  decidedly.  1  can  see  them,  and  a  line ;  they  are  rubbed 
out. 

Sir  William  Follett. —  CeiU  you  observe  any  other  pencil-marks 
down  that  line  with  the  ink  ? 

A.  Down  to  the  bottom  ;  nearly  to  the  bottom. 

Q.  Can  you  see  any  words  ? 

A.  I  can  see  a  "  d ;"  "  dated,"  I  think ;  "  d  a  1"  or  "  t,"  near  the 
centre,  towards  the  bottom. 
:    Mr.  Baron  ParAe.— Anything  on  a  line  with  that? 

A.  The  line  is  continued.  I  see  a  pencil-mark  plainly;  but  the 
ink  is  so  completely  over  it,  that  1  cannot  decipher  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  word  following  "  dated  ?  " 

A.  There  are  two  words  following  it,  I  think.  The  pencil-writing 
is  at  the  beginning. 

Q.  Do  you  see  anything  on  the  line  below  ? 

A.  The  line  below;  under  the  words  "Daughter  Lauretta/' 
"Ehgt,"Ithink. 

Q.  Anything  following  that  ? 

A.  There  is  an  oval  part  of  a  letter.  There  is  "  one,"  "on  e/'  I 
think,  between  the  letters,  "  youngest." 

Q.  And  what  follows  ? 
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A.  ''Hun/'  I  think.  Beyond  that,  I  lose  it.  It's  nihbed  with 
grease,  or  with  the  fingers* 

Q.  Do  yon  see  anything  under  that  ? 

A.  There  is  pencilling  under  the  word  "  hand/'  in  the  line  below, 
my  lord. 

Q.  Do  you  make  out  what  that  pencilling  is  ? 

A.  I  cannot. 

&r  Wiiliam  FoUeti.^l  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Adiard,  you 
are  not  able  to  make  out  the  words  and  letters  at  the  top,  over  the 
writing  altogether  ? 

A.  It's  like  the  stroke  of  an  "  I."  or  a  capital  "  J,"  or  "  H,"  under 
the  letter -'A." 

Mr,  Baron  ParAce.— What  on  the  next  line  ? 

A.  On  the  next  following  line ;  this  is  so  rubbed,  that  I  cannot  de* 
dpher  it. 

Sir  William  FolUti.^Yoxi  have  been  looking  at  the  right- band 
aide.  Will  you  look  at  the  left,  and  see  whether  there  are  any  traces 
at  all  ? 

A.  I  cannot  see  it. 

Afr.  Phillips. — There  is  no  trace  whatever  of  the  letters  ? 

A.  I  cannot  see  it. 

Q.  You  cannot  see  any  trace  whatever  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^YfeW,  I  will  just  show  the  jury  that.  That's 
all  you  have  got  to  trace  on  that,  is  it  ? 

Sir  William  FolleU.^Ye%,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Well,  there  is  nothing  to  look  at  on  that,  ex- 
cept the  word  "  dated." 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — I  don't  at  all  object ;  but  it  appears  the 
fac-similes  are  certainly  very  inaccurate. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — O,  certainly  ;  I  only  take  what  he  says.  This 
is  part  of  the  deposition,  and  it  only  enables  one  to  direct  one's  atten- 
tion to  the  parts  wliere  the  words  are  alleged  to  be. 

[The  witness  went  into  the  jury-box.] 

Witneis, — ^There  is  [addressing  the  jury]  a  "  t "  here.  There  are 
other  letters;  but  I  cannot  finish  them.  There  is  " dated ;"  there 
is"C." 

[The  witness  left  the  jury-box,  and  returned  to  the  witness-box.] 

Mr.  Baron  Par ke,^het  me  look  at  that,  if  you  please?  [The 
document  was  handed  to  his  lordship.] 

Sir  miliam  Follett.^Nom  take  "  No.  4,"  Mr.  AdUrd. 

Mr.  C/arAr«on.— Mr.  Adlard  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Par*«.— Take  "  No.  4." 
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Mr.  Clark$on.—H$.^t  you  got  '*  No,  4  "  in  your  haiid»  sir? 

A.  1  have,  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  the  first  line ;  the  codicil  to  the  last  will ;  do  you  see 
any  marks  under  that  writing  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.^"  No.  4  "  this  is  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson, — Yes,  my  lord. 

Witness. — I  see  there  are  marks  under  it. 

Mr.  C/arArsoit.— Be  so  good  as  to  apply  your  glass  to  it,  so  as  to 
make  them  out.  I  will  ask  you  this  general  question,  if  you  will  look 
at  it.  Have  you  got  "  No.  4  "  in  your  hand,  Mr.  Adlard  ?  Are  yon 
sure  that's  "  No.  4  ?" 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  William  FolUiL—A  codicil  to  the  last  will,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  A  codicil  to  the  last  will 

Q.  Is  that  marked  "  No.  4,"  Mr.  Adlard  ? 

A.  "  No.  4." 

Q.  Just  read  it  ? 

A.  **  A  codicil  to  the  last  will  and  testament *' 

Mr.  C/arifcson.— Yes,  what  is  it  dated  ?  Look  OTer  it  generally, 
and  see  whether  you  observe  any  marks  of  pencil,  or  anything  else 
under  the  writing  of  that  instrument  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  In  one  place,  or  several  ? 

A.  In  several  places. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  look  carefully  under  the  writing, 
'<  A  codicil  to  the  last  will,"  in  the  first  line  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Under  where  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson. — I  direct  his  attention  particularly,  my  lord,  to  the 
words,  "  A  codicil,"  first. 

Witness. — I  cannot  decipher. 

Mr.  Clarkson. — You  cannot  decipher  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  capital  «'A."  TTiere  is  a  letter  "A;"  "A 
codicil?" 

A.  There  is. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  observe  anything  besides  that  capital  ''A,"  in 
ink? 

A.  There  is  the  capital  '•  A,"  in  ink. 

Q.  Do  you  discern  anything  besides  that  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  think  you  said,  there  were  marks  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Several  pencil-marks ;  but  you  cannot  decipher  tiiem  ? 

A.  1  cannot  ibcipfaer  them. 

Q.  Then,  go  a  little  lower  down,  under  the  words  "  eighteen  hon- 
dred,"  in  the  seventh  line  ? 

A.  There  are  pencil-marks  there,  very  plain. 
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Q.  Can  you  tea  them  ? 

A.  I  think  I  can  see  a  "  D ;  "  a  capital  "  D." 

Q.  Do  you  see  anything  to  the  left  ? 

A.  I  see  part  of  a  long— ^two  cunraturet ;  one  at  the  bottom,  aod 
one  to  the  lefL 

Q.  That  is  at  the  commencing  of  the  line  ? 

A.  Yes ;  and  I  trace  writing  to  the  end  of  that  line,  about  the  same 
saaed  letters  as  the  ink  writing. 

Q.  Yes,  hot  you  see  two  curvatures,  one  to  the  right,  and  another 
to  the  left  ? 

A.  It  would  form  an  "i." 

Q.  Itwoiihlf6rman"i?" 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  cunrature  to  the  right,  is  there  not  F 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  after  that  curvature,  do  you  see  a  6gure  ? 

A.  It  looks  likeacapiul "  N,"  and  an  '«  o  "  at  the  top,  "  No." 

Q.  Where  is  it? 

A.  Before  the  capital  *'  D." 

Q.  Now,  do  yon  diaoem  anything  between  the"  No«"  and  the 
capital  "D?" 

A.  A  pencil»mark. 

Q.  Are  yo«  able  to  distinguish  what  that  is  i  whether  letter  or 
figure,  or  either  ? 

A.  There  is  apendl^mark  over  the  letter  "  h  ;"  I  cannot  distinguish 
what  it  is. 

Q.  In  "  thoQMnd.''  Well,  as  you  go  along  over  that  line,  will  you 
be  so  good  as  to  observe,  and  tell  us  if  you  observe  anything,  either  in 
letter  or  figure,  under  that  line  ? 

A.  I  cannot  read  it,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  cannot  read  it  ? 

A.  I  can  see  there  is  writing  to  the  end  of  the  line. 

Q.  And  can  you  observe  any  of  the  letters  at  all  ? 

A.  I  can  see  the  turnings  at  the  bottoms  of  the  letters  plainly. 

Q.  Now,  look  under  the  words  '*  upper  housemaid  ;  "  that  will  be 
in  die  tenth  line,  under  the  word  **  housemaid."  First,  do  you  ob- 
serve any  marks  under  it  ? 

A.  There  ia  writing  under  it.  Hie  bottom  of  the  line  fails  down 
under  the  '*  i  d,"  like  an  "  f,"  or  a  letter  with  a  tail  to  it. 

Q.  Whereabouts  is  that? 

A.  Under  the  ''  d." 

Q.  Look  under  the  letters  "  neem,**  and  see  if  you  can  distinguish 
anything  there  ? 

A.  There  is  writing. 

Q.  But  you  are  unable  to  decipher  it  ? 

A.  I  oouid  read  a  great  deal  of  this,  I  recollect,  when  I  examiaed 
this  paper  beibre :  I  cannot  read  it  nov« 
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Q.  Well,  now  you  say  you  read  a  g^ood  deal  of  that  when  you  ex- 
amined  it  before  ? 

A.  I  made  out  the  letters. 

Q.  How  is  it  you  cannot  make  it  out  now  ? 

A.  I  made  out  letters  ;  but  I  was  three  hours,  I  think,  looking  at  it. 

Q.  It*s  the  time  you  took,  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  wa  must  be  contented  to  take  it  as  you  can  give  it  as. 
Then,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  look  at  the  word  "  Plasgin-n,"  below 
••  housemaid  ?"     Do  you  see  "  Plasgwyn  ?" 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  over  that,  and  between  that  and  the  word  *'  and,"  do  you 
discover  anything  ? 

A.  Over  Plasgwyn  ? 

Q.  Yes,  over  the  "  wyn;  "  and  between  that  and  the  next  following 
word,  "and?" 

A.  I  observe  a  pencil-writing  rubbed  out. 

Mr.  Baron  Par^e.— Can  you  tell  us  what  it  was  ? 

A.  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Clarkson.^^Or  make  out  any  of  the  letters  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  go  to  this  part :  "  I  do  hereby  confirm  the  said  ;  ** 
now  the  "  firm,"  in  "  confirm."  Begin  at  "  firm,"  onwards,  under- 
neath the  line ;  do  you  discern  anything  there  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  can  read ;  I  can  see  pencil-marks,  or  parts  of  words 
or  strokes. 

Q.  But  can  you  make  out  any  of  the  marks  ?  What  they  were,  or 
any  of  the  letters  ? 

A.  I  cannot,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  just  look  once  more  at  the  word  '<  thousand," 
"  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty»seven ;"  over  that 
**  and,"  do  you  see  any  pencil-marks  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  distinguish  any  word,  or  any  letter  of  those 
pencil-marks  ?    ' 

A.  I  cannot  read  them,  sir;  I  can  see  the  writing  over  the  word;  a 
letter  over  the  writing.   • 

Mr.  Clarkson, — Well,  does  your  lordship  think  he  may  show  the 
jury  what  he  can  make  out  as  pencil-marks  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Farke. — Yes. 

Q.  You  cannot  read  any  of  the  letters  or  words,  except  what  you 
have  told  us.     "  N^.V  and  "  D  ";  a  capiul  "  D  >" 

A.  No,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Clarkson. — Well,  now  Mr.  Adlard,  will  you  show  the  jury 
what  you  observe  ? 

(The  witness  again  entered  the  jury-bO^,  and  having  pointed  out 
the  appearances  to  the  jury,  retumed.to  t^e  witness-box.] 
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Mr.  Baron  Parte.— Now,  "  No.  5." 

Mr,  Clarkson.^^Now,  be  to  good  as  to  look  generally  over  ''  No. 
5/'  nr ;  and  tell  me  whether  you  can  observe  what  has  been  there  ? 

A.  This  has  been  a  map  or  plan  divided,  as  some  of  the  former  have. 

Q.  Now,  look  first,  sir,  at  the  top  in  the  centre  of  the  paper,  and 
tell  me  what  you  discern,  if  anything ;  in  the  centre,  at  the  division  of 
the  paper? 

A.  I  see  "  Map  "  there,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  to  the  lefi  comer  of  the  paper  ? 

A.  There  is  "  P  "  very  plain ;  and  above  that  there  is  some  wridng ; 
"  Panton,"  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  ••  Panton  ?" 

A.  ••  J.  Panton,  Esq'. ";  it  looks  like  "  J." 

Q.  Now,  under  "J.  Panton?" 

A.  "  Esq«  "—an  "  e"  at  the  top. 

Q.  Well,  look  to  the  right-hand  corner^  at  the  top  ? 

A.  I  see  *'  Esquire,"  and  a  "  K  "  before  it. 

Q.  How  is  Esquire  written  ? 

A.  "  E  s  q"  and  a  little  "  r*'  at  the  top. 

Q.  And  before  the  "  E  ";  is  the  "  E  "  a  capiul  E  ? 

A.  The  ••  E  "  is  a  capital  "  E  ?" 

Q.  And  before  the  letter  "  E,"  you  say,  you  discern  the  letter 
"  K  ?" 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  discern  anything  before  you  come  to  the  letter  "  K  ?" 

A.  I  see  there  is  a  word  or  a  letter  there,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  decipher  any  other  letters,  sir,  before  the  "  K  ?" 

A.  There  is  a  "  C,"  or  an  '•  O"  before  it. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  Part  of  an  oval  before  it ;  a  "  C  "  or  an  "  O." 

Q.  Is  that  immediately  before  it  ? 

A  Joining  the  letter  "  K.*' 

Q.  Can  you  see  anything  after  that  ? 

A.  The  letters  are  continued  on,  to  about  half  of  the  right-hand 
j)age. 

Q.  But  can  you  discern  any  of  the  letters,  of  which  that  writing  is 
composed  ?  Never  mind  the  order,  if  you  can  decipher  them  ? 

A.  I  see  the  down-stroke  of  a  capital  letter,  it  might  be  a  "  B  "  or 
"  D." 

Q.  I  can  see  very  plainly  the  down-stroke  of  a  capital  letter  ? 

A.  I  think  it's  a  •'  B."  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it's  a  "  B  ?'* 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  that  the  furthest  to  the  left,  of  any  writing  you  can  discern  ? 

A.  That's  the  furthest. 

Q   Well,  from  that  to  the  right,  do  you  observe  any  other  ? 

A.  It's  continued  on  ;  I  think  there  is  another  capital  letter. 
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Q.  Do  you  obsenre  any  stroke  ? 

A.  I  do,  and  then  I  lose  it. 

Q.  Then  you  lose  it.  But  between  the  stroke  of  the  capital  letter, 
which  you  believe  to  be  a  "  B"  are  there  other  penoi^writiags, 
though  you  cannot  discern  what  they  are  ? 

A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  please*  we  will  turn  the  paper  round. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — No  ;  still  there  is  something  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Ciarkson.^O,  yes  3  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  said,  you  observe  "  J.  Pantoo,  Bsq^$"  tell  me 
if  you  observe  any  thing  else  ? 

A.  A  capiul  "  B,"  •'  i,"  part  of  an  "  r/'  "  r"  and  "  s/*  or  an 
"  o/'  "hop  g/*  part  of  an  oval,  and  "  t  e ;"  f  can  see  the  '•  t  e  " 
very  plain.  "St"  and  a  little  "  t"  at  the  top. 

Mr.  Baron  Par^e.— Well,  that  will  be  "  Bishopgate  Street  ?" 

Mr.  Clarkson^-^y^eW,  on  the  other  side,  after  what  you  supposed 
to  be  a  capital  "  B  ?'* 

A.  There  is  •'  Cu,"  then  there  is,  I  suppose  ■  I  lose  ■■  'an 
"  or."     I  can  see  '*  Street ;"  then  there  is  a  line  under  that. 

Q.  Now,  turn  it  upwards.  What  do  you  first  observe  along  that 
way? 

A.  There  is  a  double  line— first  of  all  a  wkle  double  line  ;  part  of  a 
capital  letter,  part  of  a  large  letter  curved.  I  see  one  stroke,  it's  an 
"  i "  or  part  of  a  *'  u  *'  there  is.  There  is  a  space  between  them,  and 
then  an  "r." 

Q.  Is  there  a  space  between  the  "  i"  and  the  "  r?" 

A.  There  is  space  enough  to  admit  of  another  line. 

Q.  Anything  else  in  the  same  place  ? 

A.  I  can  see,  "  i  t  o  r." 

Q.  Well,  now,  after  that  word  do  you  see  anything  else  ? 

A.  After  that  part,  that  finishes  it— the  "  iter"  finishes  it.  I  see 
"  No.  12." 

Q.  But  above  that  ? 

A.  There  is  writing  above  that. 

Mr.  Baron  Par^c— Anything  after  '*  12  ?" 

A.  I  don*t  know. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  through  this  so  minutely  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson.^My  lord  asks  is  there  anything  alter  "  12  ?" 

A.  Yes,  there  is. 

Q.  Anvthing  else,  can  you  discover  ? 

A.  At  the  bottom,  I  see  figures  "  2,"  "  3.'* 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^M  the  bottom  ? 

A.  Nearly  "  6,"  I  think  1  see. 

Mr.  Clarkson.—U  there  space  between  the  *'  3  "  and  the  '*  6,"  for 
another  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  see  "  5,  7,  8,"  and  *'  9,"  very  plain. 

Q.  Well,  now  above  the  figuree,  sir  ? 
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A.  ''  O,  a,  n,  d."  There  is  another  part  — —  but  I  cannot  mako 
out  what  it  is  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Anything  after  the  "  ou  n  d  ?  " 
A.  There  is  pencilling  after  the  "  d/'  but  I  cannot  read  it  dis- 
tinctly. 

Mr.  Clarkson, — Now,  can  you  perceive  whether  there  is  any  pen- 
cil-writing, or  marks,  between  the  letters  '<  o  u  n  d/'  and  the  figures 
you  have  spoken  of  at  the  bottom  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  there  are. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  able  to  distinguish  any,  and  if  any  what,  of  that  ? 

A.  It's  a  long  word ;  there  are  two  strokes  between  the  lines  that 
are  crossed,  and  a  cross  something  like  an  "  o," 

Q.  Do  you  observe  any  lines  between  the  "  o  u  n  d ,"  and  the 
pencil-marks  you  are  speaking  of  ? 

A.  There  is  a  rule. 

Mr,  Baron  ParAre.-— A  double  line  is  it  ? 

A.  A  double  line. 

Mr,  C/arAfon.— Well,  I  won't  fatigue  you  too  much.  Can  you 
observe  any  of  the  letters  of  the  pencil-marks,  if  there  be  any,  between 
the  "  o u  n  d"  and  the  figures  ? 

A.  I  think  I  can  see  an  "  h,"  sir,  and  an  ''  o." 

Q.  Which  comes  first  ? 

A.  "  Oa.'^  Then  there  is  a  stroke,  a  curve  formed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  line. 

Q.  And  then,  what  comes  after  that  ? 

A.  The  "  h." 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.— YfheX  then  ? 

A.  There  are  down-strokes  of  letters  after  that ;  but  I  cannot  read 
them,  my  lord. 

Afr.  CtorAcson.— Can  you  see  any  capital  letter  on  the  same  line  ? 

A.  I  can  see  a  large  curve,  forming  part  of  a  capital  letter. 

Q.  Is  that  on  the  same  line  with  "  ou  "  and  the  stroke  of  the  ''  h  ?" 

A.  The  commencement  of  that  line. 

Q.  Can  you  make  out  any  letter  at  all,  after  that  curve  of  the 
capital  one  ? 

A.  There  is  an  "e"  or  an  "o." 

Q.  It's  at  the  beginning  of  the  line  you  are  speaking  of? 

A.  At  the  beginning  of  the  line. 

Q.  But  I  mean  after  the  "  o  u  "  and  the  "  h ;"  at  a  certain  space 
from  the  capital  letter.    Can  you  discover  any  letter  beyond  that  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.-^To  the  right  .?> 

Mr.  Clarkton,^To  the  right  ? 

A.  I  don't  trace  any,  sir. 

Q.  Very  well.  Then  you  say  there  is  a  double  line  between  the 
"  o  u,"  and  something  else ;  and  then  the  "  h  "  and  the  "  o  u  n  d  " 
3rou  perceive.    You  spoke  of  a  double  line  drawn  P 

A.  There  is  a  double  line  drawn. 
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Q.  Well,  above  the  "o  n  n  d  "  do  you  observe  any  other  double 
line,  or  any  other  line  just  above  it  ? 

A.  A  ruled  line  ;  a  ruled  double  Hue. 

Q.  Very  well ;  above  that  ruled  double  line  do  you  perceive  any 
other  writing  ? 

A.  That's  the  "  o  u  n  d/' 

Q.  But  above  that  *'  o  u  n  d  "  you  say  tkere  is  another  double  ruled 
line? 

A.  There  is  another. 

Q.  WelK  observe  that  other  ruled  line  ;  is  there  anything  ? 

A.  There  is  writing  in  large  letters. 

Q.  Can  you  make  them  out  at  all  ? 

A.  I  don*t  connect  them  just  now.  There  are  letters  with  "  e's,"  or 
"  a's/'  or  "  o's/'  with  turns.  There  are  three  or  four  letters  with 
letters  of  that  shape  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^Do  you  see  what  is  at  the  bottom  ? 

A.  I  can  see  a  "  t ;"  "  Court,"  I  think,  I  can  see. 

Mr.  C/arAson.— You  can  see  "Court?" 

A.  Yes,  "Court." 

Q.  And  whereabouts  are  the  letters  which  have  the  curves ;  are 
they  to  the  right  or  left  ? 

A.  In  a  line,  on  the  left,  about  the  centre  of  the  paper. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  do  you  discern  any  other  double  ruled  line  ? 

A.  There  is  a  double  line  above  that. 

Mr.  Clarkson. — Very  well ;  then,  perhaps,  your  lordship  will  allow 
him  to  show  that  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Yes. 

Q.  After  that  figure  of  ''  12/'  and  above  that  double  line,  do  yon 
see  anything  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson, — Yes,  my  lord,  I  will  ask  that.  Do  you  see  any 
mark  between  the  figure  "12"  you  spoke  of,  and  the  first  double 
line  below  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  perceive  other  marks  ?. 

A.  There  are  two  lines. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Two  lines  of  writing  ? 

A.  Yes,  two  lines  of  writing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  are  ? 

A.  "  Vacant  Ground."  That  is,  as  1  read  it,  "  g,"  "  r,**  "  o," 
'*  n,"  "  d,"  and  a  space  between  the  "  o  "  and  the  "  n.** 

Mr,  Clarkson. — Very  well ;  be  so  good  as  to  show  that  to  the  jury. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Just  look  if  there  is  a  double  line  at  the  end 
there.  You  told  us  of  the  double  lines  that  go  down  transversely  ;  is 
there  a  double  line  connecting  any  of  them  at  the  end  one,  across  the 
line  "  above  settled  and  two  copies  to  be  made  ?" 

A.  There  is  a  double  line  in  the  centre,  my  lord.  It  does  not  go  to 
the  bottom. 
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Q.  How  far  does  it  go  ? 

A.  It  goes  down  to  between  the  "  I  direct  my  "  and  the  line  above 
it.     It  goes  plainly  down  to  the  word  "  constitute." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^Very  well.  It  goes  down  to  the  word  ''  con- 
stitute/'   Now,  show  them  to  the  jury. 

[The  witness  went  into  the  jury-box,  and  pointed  out  the  appear- 
ances on  the  document,  but  spoke  so  low  as  to  be  inaudible  to  the 
short-hand  writer ;  afterwards  he  returned  to  the  witness-box.] 

Mr.  Bodkln.^^oyr,  Mr.  Adlard,  wiU  you  take  "No.  8,"  if  you 
please  ? 

Sir  miliam  Follett.'^"  No.  8  "  is  the  next,  my  lord.  "  No.  6  "  is 
the  mere  signature  to  the  will,  my  lord.  "  No.  7  "  is  written  altoge- 
ther in  pencil. 

Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral.^-^l  shall  have  occasion  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion about  "  No.  6,"  my  lord. 

Sir  miliam  Folhit.-^VtTj  well ;  take  "  No.  6,'*  Mr.  Adlard. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — "  No.  6  "  is  the  slip  torn  off,  I  think  ? 

Sir  William  Follett.—YeB,  my  lord. 

Q.  You  have  looked  at  that  before,  Mr.  Adlard  ? 

A*  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  pendl-traoes  on  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  point  them  out. 

A.  They  are  very  nearly  obliterated.  I  observe  a  double  ruled  line, 
running  down  towards  the  word  "  in,"  coming  down  towards  the  word 
"  Jones." 

Q.  O  ;  where  the  signature  is  ? 

A.  Where  the  signature  is. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAc— No  writing  that  you  see  ? 

A.  Only  the  double  ruled  line. 

Mr.  Bodkin.-^Jusi  see  if  you  can  observe  any  other  ? 

A.  I  trace  some  pencilling  on  the  left. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — But  what  it  is  you  cannot  tell  ? 

A.  No. 

Sir  William  Follett.^Jwt  hand  me  "  No.  6,"  if  you  please  ? 

A.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  — - 

Q.  O ;  I  don't  think  you  need  trouble  yourself,  Mr.  Adlard,  any 
more  about  \hat ;  just  point  it  out  to  the  jury. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — A  double  line  is  all  that  is  upon  that  ? 

Sir  William  i'b/fc«.— Yes,  my  lord  .  Well,  now  take  "No.  8;" 
but  just  let  me  look  at  "  No.  6,"  if  you  please  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.^JuBt  take  them  both  together. 
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A.  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  the  mark  I  alluded  to  jutt  now, 
is  not  the  water^mark  in  the  paper. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.-^Are  you  sure  about  the  line  ? 

A.  I  am  sure  I  saw  the  double  line  when  I  examined  it  before.  It*8 
rubbed  there;  and  I  think,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall  be  able  to 
trace  the  double  line  again. 

Sir  WHUam'FoUeit. — ^No,  you  need  not  take  so  much  time  about  this. 

Mr.  Bodkin.^ljook  at  "  No.  8."  Mr.  Adlard ;  look  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  word  "  Instructions."  Do  you  observe  anything 
before  the  word  "  Instructions  ?*' 

A.  I  observe  part  of  a  capital  letter,  either  an  **  a/'  or  part  of  an 
"  m"  or  an  "  i."    I  can  merely  see  the  down^stroke. 
.    Q.  Where  is  that? 

A.  At  the  commencement,  very  near  the  top. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  call  the  first  letter ;  do  you  make  it  out  ? 

A.  I  think  it*8  "  agree,"  with  an  "  m ;"  there  is  an ''  m  "  after  it. 

Q.  What  letters  do  you  see  of  "  agree  ?" 

A.  Part  of  an  "  a."  It  seems  to  be  like  an  *<  a,"  and  the  next 
stroke  has  a  tail  to  it.    There  is  an  oval ;  I  see  the  oval. 

Q.  Do  you  see  "  m  ?" 

A.  I  see  an  "  n,"  or  "  m." 

Q.  Well,  what  distance  is  that  from  the  "  g?" 

A.  About  three  letters  between. 

Q.  About  the  space  of  three  letters  between  ? 

A.  About  the  space  of  three  letters  between. 

Q.  Look  at  the  same  line,  just  after  "  ions  P" 

.A  I  see  an  "o." 

Q.  An"o?" 

A.  The  side  of  an  "o." 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  letter  before  "  o  ?" 

A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  letters  following  "  o  ?" 

A.  There  are  letters ;  I  cannot  read  them. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Before  and  after  the  "  o  ?*' 

Mr.  Bodkin, — Now,  look  further  to  the  right,  after  the  word  "  for." 

A.  There  are  two  down-strokes  of  letters.  I  cannot  tell  what  they  are. 

Sir  WilUam  FoUetU  —You  cannot  read  the  words  ? 

A.  I  cannot  make  out  the  words. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — Now,  look  lower  down. 

A.  There  is  a  capital  "  I  "  over  the  "  hi'  on  the  third  line,  in  the 
word  *'  his,"  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  line. 

Sir  William  Follett.'-Tbe  fourth  line  ? 

Mr.  BodAin.— What  do  you  see,  there  ? 

A.  The  capital  "  I." 

Sir  William  FoUetU-^'Wdl,  the  next  line :  ''I  give  to  Paul  Grif- 
fith Panton  ?" 
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A.  I  can  see  "  0  f,"  over  "  n,"  in  "  Panton." 

Af r.  Bodkin. — Do  jou  see  any  word  following  that  ? 

A.  There  is  a  word :  it  looks  like  "  n  d ;"  the  other  letter  is  lost. 

Q.  Do  JOU  see  any  letters  following  "  n  d  ?'* 

A.  There  are  letters  all  over  the  writing  on  the  next  line. 

Mr.  Bar<m  Parke, — No ;  but,  on  the  same  line,  can  jou  see  any 
more  letters  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.'^Oti  the  same  line,  can  you  see  any  more  letters  ? 

A.  I  don't  read  any. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  you  were  to  reverse  the  mode  of  holding  the  paper, 
and  throw  the  light  on  the  side,  and  see  if  you  can  then  read  any  of 
them  ?  Just  reverse  the  paper  in  your  hand ;  put  it  sideways,  instead 
of  hoMing  it  up  in  that  way. 

A.  There  are  pencil-marks.     It  runs  down,  then. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  "  n  d  ?" 

A.  The  '•  n  d." 

Q.  Well,  just  direct  your  attention  to  that,  and  see  if  you  can  dis-* 
tinguish  any  other  ? 

A.  I  cannot  read  them. 

Q.  You  cannot  read  them.    Now,  do  you  observe  any  pencil-marks 

along  the  next  line  ? 

A.  There  is  pencil-writing  under  the  "  all ;"  under  the  first  "  1 "  and 
«*  -  »» 

a. 

Q.  Can  you  distinguish  any  writing  ? 

A.  The  writing  in  ink  is  so  completely  over  the  writing,  that  I  can- 
not read  what  it  is.    I  should  take  it  for  "  a  t." 

Q.  For  what? 

A.  "  A  t,"  or  ''  a  1."  The  pencil-marks  go  along  the  loop  of  Ibe 
"  1." 

Q.  Well,  go  along  there  ? 

A.  ••  T  h." 

Q.  Where  is  that  ? 

A.  After  the  word  "my."  There  is  a  pencil-mark  over  the  capital 
"  P. '    There  is  a  long  letter  over  the  word  "  g/'  and  "  of." 

Q.  Look  at  the  words  "  whoever  has,"  on  the  same  line. 

A.  I'here  is  writing  written  more  uprightly  under  the  words  "  ever 
has,"  and  over  it. 

Q.  Look  at  the  next  line,  *'  Anglesea." 

A.  There  is  pencil-writing  over  the  '*  the." 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Can  you  read  it  ? 

A.  I  cannot  read  it,  my  lord  ;  it's  plain,  but  I  cannot  read  iC.  The 
writing  rises  below  the  *'  A  n  g  1 ;"  then  it  rises  above  the  "s.*' 

Afr.  BorfAin.— Well,  begin  at  the  word  "  the." 

A.  I  cannot  make  it  out. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe.— Can  you  make  any  of  the  writingooti  under 
the  line,  "  The  Anglesea  property  must  tdce  the  name  ofr* 

A.  I  read  it  '<  ate,"  my  lord. 

o  2 
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Mr.  JBoittMi.— What  ? 

A.  "  A  t  e."    There  is  an  oval  letter  jutt  a  little  to  the  left. 

Mr.  Barm  Parity.— Under  "  Anglesea  ?" 

A.  Yes.  There  is  a  lon^  stroke  beside  the  ''  1/'  coming  consider- 
ably behind  the  "  1/'  my  lord ;  then  there  is  a  curve,  that  I  should 
take  for  an  "e." 

Mr.  BodAtn.— Then  you  see  the  letters  "a/*  and  "1,"  and  "d;" 
is  there  any  space  between  "  a"  and  "  1  ?" 

A.  No,  sir.  It  is  connected  below.  The  line  runs  from  the  ceutre 
of  the  "  e"  to  the  "  1/'  then  it  takes  a  curve  to  the  right. 

Mr.  Baron  ParA«.»  Can  you  make  out  what  there  is  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  word  ? 

A.  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — Well,  pursue  that  line ;  what  next  do  you  observe  ? 

A.  There  is  writing  all  along  that  line,  sir,  rubbed  out ;  very  much 
rubbed.     At  the  end  I  see  a  "  g"  apparently. 

Q.  Where  is  that  ? 

A.  Under  the  *'e." 

Q.  In  what  word  ? 

A.  "Name;"  the  word  "name." 

Q.  At  the  end  of  the  line  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Can  you  make  out  the  rest  of  that  word  to 
which  the  "  g"  belongs  ? 

A.  I  cannot,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Bodkin, — Look  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line,  after  "  of." 

A.  This  is  the  word  "  the,"  or  "  this." 

Q.  Now,  go  lower  down,  to  the  line  "  all  the  rents ;"  look  under  the 
words,  "  all  the  rents.*' 

A.  I  should  read  it  "  Co,"  under  the  last  "1,"  in  "  all." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Yes.     Anything  else  ? 

A.  There  is  writing  under  the  *•  1"  and  the  "  d." 

Q.  Can  you  make  out  what  it  is  ? 

A.  I  cannot.     I  should  read  the  next  word  "  and." 

Q.  Under  what  ? 

A.  "  Rent/'  there  ia  a  long  line. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  that  is  a  "  B"  or  not  ? 

A.  I  can  only  see  a  part  of  it. 

Mr,  Bodkin. — Can  you  see. anything  following  that  letter  with  the 
long  line  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Go  on  to  "  Lauretta  Williams,"  and,  after  that  name,  do  you 
observe  anything  ? 

.  A.  This  is  considerably  rubbed ;  and  there  is  a  scratching  out  over 
the  '*  Williams,"  over  the  "am  s." 

Q.  Can  you  distinguish  any  letters  ? 

A.  I  cannot. 
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Q.  Come  to  the  word  "  law." 

A.  There  is  writing  io  pencil  over  the  word  '*  law/'  and  between 
that  and  the  word  "Thomas ;"  it  runs  into  the  word  "Thomas." 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Can  you  make  out  what  it  is  ? 

A.  I  cannot  make  out  what  it  is.     It's  very  much  rubbed. 

Mr,  Bodkin. — Now,  look  under  the  word  •'  my." 

A.  I  see  "  a  n  d ;"  "  a  n"  under  the  "  my,"  and  "  d"  under  "  n," 
and  "  thirty"  written  backwards.     I  can  see  "  s"  and  "  x"  very  plain. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.—"  Thirty,"  then  ? 

A.  There  are  two  letters  before  it.  I  can  see  the  "  s  "  very  plain  ; 
I  cannot  see  what  is  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — Then  there  is  an  "  a/'  and  a  space  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — That  would  be,  *'  and  thirty  s  x."  Look  under 
the  words  "Thomas  Williams  to  draw ;"  the  words  "  to  draw."  Can 
yon  see  any  words  there  ?    Can  you  make  anything  out  of  those  ? 

A.  I  cannot  see  what  they  are ;  I  can  see  marks  of  pencil. 

Q.  Yon  can  see  marks  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  tell  what  they  are  ? 

A.  No. 

Sir  miliam  FoUett.'-YovL  had  better  show  that  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^The  material  part  is  the  first  and  the  last 
word. 

iSir  William  Fo/fc«.— Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — Mr.  Adiard,  are  you  able  to  state  from  your  inspec- 
tion, whether  the  pencil-marks  you  have  traced  have  been  there  before 
the  writing,  or  that  the  pencil-marks 

A.  Yes,  I  should  say  so,  ceruinly  ;  certainly. 

Q.  Does  the  writing  appear  to  you  to  be  upon  the  pencil-marks  ? 

A.  Yes,  decidedly. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — It  may  save  some  trouble,  my  lord,  if  I 
just  put  a  question  with  regard  to  *'  No.  8." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Xes,  certeinly. 

Mr.  A  Homey  Gmera/.— Be  good  enough,  Mr.  Adiard,  to  look  at 
the  letter  "  x,"  which  you  have  pointed  out ;  is  the  writing  above 
that? 

A.  The  bottom  of  the  "  h  *'  comes  just  at  the  top  of  it ;  it  just  cuts 
the  top  of  the  pencil-mark. 

Q.  Well,  then,  the  "  x  "  is  below  the  line  of  the  writing  P 

A.  Partly  so. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  Partly  so. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe.— Is  the  whole  of  the  "  x  "  below  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.— Is  not  the  whole  of  the  *'  x,"  Mr.  Adiard, 
below  the  line  ? 

A.  The  top  of  the  "  x  "  touches  the  bottom  of  the  writing. 

Q.  Touches  the  bottom  of  th^  ^riling  ? 
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A.  Yes^  in  ink. 

Q.  Ye9.    Well,  I  tay,  except  the  top  of  the  "  x/'  which  touches 
the  top  of  the  line,  is  not  ail  the  rest  of  the  "  x  "  below  the  line  ? 

A.  It  is^  sir. 

Q.  Does  there  appear  ahove  that  "x  '^  to  be  any  pencil-marks^  or 
is  it  mere  ridge,  or  impression,  or  traces  ? 

A.  The  "  X  *'  is  a  pencil-mark  ;  it  is  dark  and  plain. 

Q.  With  the  lead  pencil  still  remaining  upon  it? 

A.  Yes. 

Q«  And  the  "  x  "  is  quite  plain  ? 

A.  Quite  plain. 

Sir  WiUiam  FoUeti.^Tht  "  x  "  is  under  ? 

A.  Under  the  line  also. 

Q.  It  comes  down  ? 

A.  The  word  "  thirty  "  runs  below  the  line,  and  is  on  the  line. 

Q.  Is  on  what  line? 

A.  On  the  "  my,"  and  extends  to  the  *'  w.** 

Q.  And  the  "  thirty"  is  below  it ? 

A.  Part  of  the  *'  thirty  '*  is  below  it. 

Q.  And  is  the  "8"  below  it? 

A.  The  "  8  "  is  not  below ;  the  mark  that  I  take  to  be  "  s,"  is  not 
below. 

Q.  Is  not  below? 

A.  Is  not  below. 

Q.  Part  of  the  "x"  touches  the  "h"  you  say  ? 

A.  Touches  the  "  h ;"  the  "  s  **  is  over  the  "  i.*' 

Q.  Over  what? 

A.  Over  the  "  i "  in  "  which  ;*'  over  the  "  i,"  in  ink. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Just  let  me  look  at  it,  will  you  ? 

Sir  William  FoW^«.— Now,  will  you  put  ••  No.  10"  into  his  band  ; 
"No.  10/' or  "No.  9,"  is  it? 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  next,  Mr.  Adlard  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  there  are  no  marks  upon  that  ? 

A.  I  have  not  noticed  any. 

Sir  William  FolleU,—"  No.  9,"  my  lord,  appears  to  be  written  on 
the  back  of  an  envelope  of  a  newspaper. 

Q.  Now  look  at  "  No.  10,"  Mr.  Adlard ;  do  you  observe  the  same 
sort  of  pencil  tracings  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir ;  I  observe  some  figures  or  lines. 

Q.  Do  you  observe  any  words  or  letters  ? 

A.  I  can  see  some  writing ;  but  I  cannot  discern  what  it  is.    Some 
penciUmarks— *- 

Q.  But  you  cannot  discern  what  it  is  ? 

A.  I  cannot  discern  what  it  is. 

Q.  Just  turn  it  up,  and  see  what  is  written  across  ? 

A.  Along  here,  I  see  letters. 
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Q.  Can  you  mhkb  out  the  letters  ? 

A.  I  make  oat  the  marks ;  there  is  the  down-stroke  of  a  letter  like 
an  "  h."  or  a  "  k." 
Q.  Can  you  see  the  letters  immediately  before  that  "  h/'  or  the 

A.  There  is  a  long  curve  on  the  left*  joining  the  "  k/'  or  the  "  h/' 

Q.  Can  you  make  out  the  letter  ? 

A.  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Baron  ParA^.— Next  to  that  ? 

A.  There  is  an  oval  next  to  the  left  of  that— part  of  a  onrve< 

Sir  WUUam  Follett. — Keeping  in  the  same  direction  in  which  you 
see  the  word  *'  Instructions/'  turn  the  paper  up,  and  see  if  you  ob- 
serve any  figures  above  "  Instructions  ;*'  not  holding  the  ptper  in  the 
way  you  would  read  it»  but  the  other  way ;  cross  Way.  Dd  you  see 
any  figores? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Baran  PorAe.— Above  the  ifotA  "  IttStructtoni/'  tta  you  see 
any? 

A.  I  see  a  mark  between  the  **  e  '*  aftd  the  "  t/*  my  lord ;  a  pencil 
mark. 

Sir  William  Folleii.—ynktLi? 

A.  Above  the  "  c  "  and  the  "  t." 

Q.  In  what  P 

A.  "Instructions." 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe.— That*s  in  continuation  of  the  line  in  which 
there  is  the  "  h/'  or  "  k,"  and  the  oval  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  lord. 

iSir  WiUioin  jPoU^t^.— Looking  up  the  paper,  above  "  InstructiOM  '* 
altogether,  do  you  see  anything? 

Mr,  Baron  Pariie.— Above  the  word  ? 

A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Sir  William  Follett.^Aie  there  any  marks  there  P 

A.  There  ar^two  double  rules  or  lines,  which  are  cut  through,  and 
run  down. 

Q.  Do  you  observe  any  marks  on  the  other  part  of  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Par**.— Under  ••  the  29th  of  June,"  do  you  see  anything 
there  ? 

A.  I  see  some  pencil-marks,  my  lord ;  but  I  cannot  be  certain  what 
they  are. 

Mr.  Baron  Par*€.— Well ;  it's  not  worth  while  showing  the  Jury 
that. 

Sir  William  Po//e«.-No,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^lM  me  look  at  "  No.  10,"  if  you  please. 

Sir  William  Follett. ^VfiW  you  take  "  No.  11  "  into  your  hand, 
Mr.  Adlard.  Do  you  observe  any  traces,  or  marks,  on  that,  Mr.  Ad- 
lard  ?  If  so,  just  state  the  description  of  them,  generally.  Can  you 
discover  any  trace  there,  Mr.  Adlard  P 
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A.  This  has  mapping  on  it,  and  the  atreets  divided, 

Q.  SlreeU  divided  ? 

A.  The  streets  divided,  similar  to  some  former  papers. 

Q.  Mapping,  you  say,  and  streets  divided,  similar  to  some  former 
paper.  Can  you  read  any  words  or  letters  upon  it.  Now  at  the  top, 
the  first  and  second  lines  ? 

A.  I  can  see  a  capital  letter  ;  it  looks  like  a  "  B  "  or  an  "  R." 

Q.  What  next  to  it? 

A.  There  is  a  capital ''  N." 

Q.  What? 

A.  "N;""  A,"  in  large 

Mr.  Baron  ParAc— Where  is  that  ? 

A.  Above  the  centre. 

Sir  William  FoUett. --Where  ? 

A.  At  the  comer,  near  the  top 

Q.  A  what  ? 

A,  A  capital  "  N,"  two  long  strokes. 

Q.  Where  are  you  speaking  of  ? 

A.  At  the  top,  on  the  left-hand  side. 

Q.  At  the  extreme  end,  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe.— Well  ? 

A.  There  is  a  double  line  which  touches  the  "  a,"  in  the  first  line ; 
touches  the  "  a«"  I  think,  in  the  second  line ;  and  comes  down  to 
the  "  g/'  in  the  third  line. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  suppose  to  be  there  written  ? 

A.  There  is  another  double  line,  and  there  is  another  letter,  with  a 
curve,  or  a  round  bottom. 

Q.  What  do  you  suppose  to  be  there  written  ;  what  do  you  imagine 
that  letter  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Can  you  state  what  the  letters  are? 

A.  I  cannot  see  them  perfectly. 

Sir  William  FolUtt.^  But  you  say  you  see  a  capital"  B,"  or  *'  R  ?" 

A.  That  is  to  the  right,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  just  read  on,  and  see  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — At  "  will  itnd  testament,"  see  if  you  can  make 
out  anything  there  ? 

A.  I  can  see  "  E  s  q."  at  the  extreme  of  the  line. 

Sir  William  FoUett.—K  large  "  E  ?" 

A.  A  capital  "  E." 

Q.  Are  ihe  "  s  q"  capital  letters,  or  not? 

A.  Small. 

Q.  Now,  immediately  before  that ;  before  ''Esq.  ?*' 

A.  There  is  a  letter  with  a  long  down-stroke. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Well,  just  try  if  you  can  read  the  whole  word  ? 

Sir  William  Fvllett.-^Re&d  the  whole  word. 

A.  I  cannot  trace  it  all,  my  lord. 
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Q.  What  letters  can  you  trace  ? 

A.  There  is  a  "  c/'  or  an  "  o/*  between  the  '*  t"  in  "  testament/' 
and  thCo"in"of;"  "ur"I  can  make  oat,  my  lord;  there  is  a 
space  between  the  "  ▼  "  and  *'  u  r." 

Q.  A  space  between  the  "  y  "  and  "  n  r/'  Now.  what's  next  to  the 
"ur?" 

A.  I  cannot  make  it  out. 

Q.  Can  you  make  out  any  part  of  it  ? 

A.  It's  connected  up  to  the  last  letter. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe.— Can  you  make  oat  what  the  last  letter  is  ? 

A.  I  can  only  see  a  Ion;  down-stroke,  or,  rather,  a  high  one ;  it 
rises  above  the  line,  my  lord. 

Q.  Then,  can  you  see  what  there  is  above  the  '*r?'* 

A.  There  is  a  word  connected,  joined  after  the  "  B,"  at  the  end  of 
the  line. 

Q.  There  is  a  '<  B/'  is  there  ? 

A.  A  capital  "  B." 

Q.  You  mean,  that  at  the  beginning  of  ''  u  r  o  c,"  some  capital 
letter  is  there  ;  can  you  tell  what  it  is  ? 

A.  The  fir&t  stroke  of  the  next  letter  has  a  tail  to  it,  turning  up, 

Q.  Aye,  but  what  it  is  you  cannot  say  ? 

A.  Unless  it  is  an  "  H/'  my  lord,  I  cannot  tell  what  it  is. 

Q.  You  could  make  it  "  H  V 

A.  I  can  make  an  "  H  "  of  it,  of  what  I  see  between  the  capital 
"  B  "  and  the  "  r ;"  the  "rejoins  it. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  see  anything  written  on  the  same  paper,  below 
about  <<  the  6th  day  of  November,  1834  V 

A.  Yes,  I  see  a  capital  "  C,"  my  lord.  It  appears  to  be  a  large 
word,  my  lord,  with  open  lines  for  down-strokes. 

Q.  A  large  word,  with  open  lines,  of  double  lines  ? 

A.  Double  lines. 

Sir  William  fb//e//.  —  Can  you  read  that  word  ? 

A.  I  can  see  "u;"  I  can  see  '*  i;"  there  is  a  capital  "C,"  and 
two  bold  strokes,  with  a  turn ;  next  to  that  there  are  two  down- 
strokes.  The  next  letter  has  a  curve;  then  there  is  a  long  letter 
which  rises  into  the  *'  o/'  '*  dated  on."  1  here  is  another  long  line. 
There  is  a  double  line  after  the  "d,"  in  '♦  thousand/' bold ;  then, 
"Street"!  make  out. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.-^'*  Street  ?" 

A.  Yes. 

Sir  William  FoWe/<.— Now,  will  you  just  turn  the  paper  the  other 
way,  Mr.  Adlard,  and  what  can  you  read  there  ? 

A.  There  is  a  double  line  traced. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — A  double  line  across  ? 

A.  Down  the  paper,  my  lord,  as  low  as  the  bottom  line ;  but  on 
the  bottom  line  but  two,  "  C  u  r  s  i  t  o  r." 

Q.  "Cursitor?" 
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A.  "Cursitor." 

Sir  William  Fo!/e/^— What  is  on  a  line  with  that  ? 

A.  On  the  first  double  line  f 

Q.  Yes ;  bat  on  a  line  with  "  Cursitor  "  there  is  another  word  ? 

A.  There  is  another  word. 

Q.  What  is  that  ? 

A.  There  is  part  of  an  '*  S,"  and  a  "  t." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^"  S/'  and  "  t." 

A.  "  e  e  t,"  I  think. 

Q.  Anj  letters  above  "  e  e ;"  are  any  letters  above  it  ? 

A.  I  don't  see. 

Q.  Under  "Cursitor/'  is  there  anything^  written? 

A.  Under  '^  Cursitor/'  there  is  a  double  line;  and  then,  "No.  12/' 
my  lord. 

Q.  Anything  under  "  12  ?" 

A.  "  13  *'  under  "  12." 

q!  "  13  "  under  "  1 2."    And  anvthing  under  that  ? 

A.  I  can  trace  a  double  line,  my  lord. 

Q.  Can  you  see  any  writing  ? 

A.  I  trace  another  double  line,  my  lord ;  I  can  see  no  writing. 
Two  double  lines. 

Q.  Two  double  lines  ? 

A.  Two  double  lines. 

Q.  "12  "  and  "  13/'  then,  on  that  side  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  writing  ? 

A.  I  don't  see  any  writing. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  writing  across  the  word  "intention/*  and 
"  property/'  and  '*  confirm/*  "  shall  ?  *' 

A.  I  can  merely  see  some  marks,  my  lord ;  I  cannot  read  it. 

Q.  Some  marks ;  you  cannot  read  it  ? 

A.  I  cannpt  read  it. 

Sir  William  Follett, — You  said  you  saw  the  words,  the  letters 
"  e  e  t ;  "  is  there  any  letter  over  that,  in  a  line  with  *'  Cursitor  ?  '* 

A.  I  don't  see  any. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  figures  under  the  "  e  e  t  ?  *' 

A.  1  see  a  "  2,"  and  a  "  1 ;  "  "  21,"  I  think. 

Q.  "21  "under  that? 

A.  Yes,  "  21  "  I  see  under.    I  see  another  "  2,"  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Parike.— Another  "  2  "  after  "  21  ?  " 

A.  I  see  like  a  "3/' or  a  "5/'  I  cannot  see  them  distinctly;  I 
can  see  the  "  2  "  plainly. 

Sir  William  Follett.^'^o'fr,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  show 
that  paper  to  the  jury  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — You  have  got  through  the  documents  nOW,  I 
believe  ? 

Sir  mUiam  FolletL— Yes,  my  lord. 
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Afr.  BaroH  Parke. — Now,  what  do  you  propose  next ;  do  yoa  wish 
to  complete  the  count,  with  regard  to  these  documents  ? 

Sir  fVilliam  Follett, — I  wish  to  examine  Mr.  Wood,  my  lord,  with 
respect  to  one  of  these  documents. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Well,  what  is  his  christian  name  ? 

Sir  William  Follett.-^l  don't  know,  my  lord.  [The  witness,  Mr. 
Adlard,  explained  the  appearances  in  the  jury-box,  which  be  observed 
on  "No.  11  "  to  the  jury.] 

Ma.  William  Wood,  swork. 

Examined  Ity  Sir  William  Follett. 

Q.  What  is  your  christian  name  ? 
A.  William. 

Q.  Are  you  an  engpraver,  Mr.  Wood  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  examined  any  of  these  documents  we  are  speaking 
of? 
A.  I  have. 
Q.  All  of  them  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  discover  marks  of  pencil-writing  upon  them  P 
A.  Yes. 
Q.  I  wish  you  would  take  into  your  hand  '^  No.  1 1,*'  the  last  one  ? 

Khe  document  was  handed  to  the  witness.]  Did  you  examine  that  one 
fore? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  require  a  glass  to  examine  it  ? 

A.  If  you  please. 

Q.  Will  you  Just  look  at  that  attentively  [the  witness  having  been 
supplied  with  a  glass]  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Wood,  and  tell  me  whether 
you  can  make  out  any  of  the  words  or  letters  upon  it  ? 

A.  At  the  corner  of  the  left-hand  I  can  make  out  a  portion  of  a 
double  line  and  a  "  p." 

Q.  Now.  will  you  follow  that  on  towards  the  line,  and  see  whether 
you  can  read  any  letters  on  ? 

A.  *'  B  B  H  ''  and  *'  Esq^ ''  'at  the  end,  I  can  make  out  disitnctly. 

Q.  The  two  "B's"  are  capitals? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  ihe  "  H  "  is  a  capital  "  H  ?  " 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  try  to  look  at  what  follows  between  the  "  M  "  and 
the  "  Esq'  ?  " 

A.  1  couJd  when  I  examined  them  before ;  but  I  cannot  make  them 
out  now  with  this  light. 
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Q.  Yon  could  when  you  examiDed  it  before  ? 

At    1 68* 

Q.  What  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  "  Hurlock/' 

Q.  ••  B.  B.  Hurlock.  Esq.  ?  " 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  read  the  words  under  it  ? 

A.  "  Castle  Street" 

Q.  *'  Castle  Street.*'  Now,  will  you  turn  it  the  other  way,  and  read 
the  words  across  ? 

A.  I  can  see  a  "  C,"  and  a  "  u/'  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.—*'  C  "  and  "  u  ?  " 

A.  Yes. 

Sir  William  Follett—Can  you  read  what  follows  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  see  the  remains  of  pendiling,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  see  the  remains  of  pencilling,  but  can't  make  out  the 
letters  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  have  examined  all  these  other  documents,  I  under* 
stand  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  observe  thetradngs  of  pendlltng  upon  them  ; 
can  you  tell  me  whether  they  were  there  before  the  ink  was  put  upon 
them,  or  since  ? 

A.  I  should  think  before,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  ink  appears  to  you  to  be  written  upon  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  just  take  "  No.  1  "  into  your  hand,  and  without 
going  minutely  through  it,  you  may  tell  me  generally  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  it.  Never  mind  that  one  which  you  have  had,  any  more ; 
take  "  No  1  "  into  your  hand.  [The  witness  took  up  "  No.  1."] 
You  have  looked  at  that  before,  I  believe,  sir  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  Can  you  discover  now  what  was  upon  it ;  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  figures  and  letters  ? 

A.  There  is  "  M  a  '•  and  "  p,"  on  the  top. 

Q.  You  can  read  the  word  "  Map  ?  " 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  yes. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  tracings  and  maps  on  the  other 
part  of  the  paper,  without  going  minutely  through  it  ?  What  does  it 
appear  to  you  to  have  been  ? 

A.  A  plan,  sir. 

Q.  A  plan,  sir  ? 

A.  A  plan  with  writing  upon  it. 

Q.  Could  you  read  the  names  and  words  upon  it,  when  you  looked 
at  it  before? 
*  A.  Yes,  I  could,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  they  names  of  streets  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  will  you  just  look  to  these  marks ;  are  they  upon  the  whole 
of  the  paper,  down  to  where  the  signatare  is  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  are,  sir ;  but  not  where  the  sig^ture  is. 

Q.  They  are  above  the  signature,  are  they  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  are,  sir. 

Q.  And  occupy  the  whole  of  the  paper  above  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  left  hand  they  come  down  below  the  signature. 

Q.  On  the  left  hand  they  come  dowu  below  the  signature  ? 

A.  Yes,  or  at  least  to  it. 

Q.  Could  you  read  the  names  of  the  streets  there  now ;  what  they 
are? 

A.  I  can  read  "  Bishopgate,"  sir. 

Q.  You  can  read  "Bishopgate."    Aoy  other  ? 

A.  ••  Cnrsitor  Street. 

Q.  "  Cursitor  StreW."    Can  you  read  any  other  ? 

Mr.  Baron  PorA«.— Well,  look  across,  without  waiting. 

A.  "  Devonshire  Street." 

Q.  ^'DevonshirelStreet?" 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAc.— This  is  "  No.  1  ?  " 

Sir  William  Follett.^"  No.  1,"  my  lord. 

Q.  Can  yon  read  any  other  ? 

A.  There  are  some  figures. 

Q.  Can  you  read  them  ? 

A.  Some  are  very  indistinct.     I  can  read  **  2." 

Q.  What  are  they  ?  O  ;  you  read  the  figure  "  2  ?" 

A.  The  figure  "  2,'*  sir." 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Which,  under  "  Bishopgate  Street,"  or  what  ? 

Sir  William  Fo//^^/. -Hinder  what  word,  my  lord  asks  ? 

A.  Under  "  Devonshire  Street." 

Q.  Do  you  read  any  other  figure  ? 

A.  "  6,  7,  8,"  and  9." 

Q.  Under  the  words  "  Devonshire  Street  ?  ** 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  look  above  "  Devonshire  Street,"  and  see  whether  you 
can  read  the  name  of  the  "  Street "  above  it  ? 

A.  I  can  see  the  remains  of  the  pencillings ;  but  not  distinctly,  so 
as  to  see  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Baron  P arke.*^ Ahoye  "  Devonshire  Street,"  you  cannot  see 
what  is  written  there  ? 

Sir  William  Foliett.-^V^eW,  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  go  further 
through  it.  Take  *•  No.  2 "  into  your  hand,  if  you  please.  [The 
witness  took  "  No.  2  '*  into  his  hand.]  Now,  do  you  observe  the  trav- 
elogs of  pencil-marks,  or  pencil*writing  upon  that  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Baron  Parkc^lVs  the  mMt  vuibli  of  thoa%  we  hsn  gone 
through. 

Mr,  Attorney  G€iia-a/.<— -You  bear  what  he  iajB.  After  ay  lord's 
ruling,  I  don't  object  to  what  he  see« ;  but,  as  to  his  coojecture^  I  objeet 
to  that. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — No,  no. 

Sir  William  Follett.^VfhtX  do  you  4ee  upon  that  ? 

A.  I  can  see  the  ume  letters  on  the  top,  "Ma  p/' 

Afr.  Baron  Parke.^"  M  a  p  "  at  the  top  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Sir  fVUliam  FaZ^li.— Well,  do  you  observe  names  of  any  streets 
upon  that  ? 

A.  '*  Bishopgate"  and  "  Cursitor  Street." 

Q.  Are  there  any  lines  drawn  down  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  are,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  those  lines ;  are  they  above  the  signature,  or  do  they  go 
over  the  signature  ? 

A.  No,  tbey  are  above  it. 

Q.  They  are  above  the  signature  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  see  the  signature  there,  do  you ;— •"  Jones  Panton  ?'* 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  tell  me  what  there  is  immediately  above  it ;  whether  there 
is  a  double  line,  or  a  line,  or  what  there  is  immediately  above  it  ? 
What  was  there,  I  mean  ? 

A.  A  double  line  I  can  see. 

Q.  A  double  line  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  remains  of  a  line,  just  above  "  E.  E«  Evans." 

Q.  The  remains  of  a  line  just  above  "  E.  Evans  ?" 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  vertical  line  going  down  the  paper ;  the  middle  of 
the  paper  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  go  down  as  far  as  the  middle  line  you  speak  of;  or 
how  is  that  ? 

A.  It  does  not  come  down  quite  so  far  in  one  case. 

Q.  Look  on  the  middle  line  of  the  paper  ? 

A.  In  the  middle  line  of  the  paper.  Yes,  it  comes  down  to  that 
line ;  it's  just  where  the  paper  is  torn,  and  it's  very  difficult  to  join  it. 

Q.  Are  there  other  lines  drawn  across  the  paper  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  are,  crossing  it  at  right  angles. 

Q.  At  right  angles  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  turning  the  paper  up,  are  you  able  to  read  any  of  the 
names  in  that  way  ? 

A.  I  can  read  the  word  *'  Devonshire,"  I  think. 

Q.  You  can  read  the  word  "  Devonshire  ?" 
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A.  Yob,  sir;  and  there  are  numbers  under  it»  nearly  the  Mine  as 
in  the  last. 

Q.  And  above  it? 

A.  There  is  "  ground." 

Q.  And  above  it  there  is  "  ground  ?" 

A.  It  appears  to  have  been,  the  letters  are  very  indistinct ;  and 
"  Court "  I  can  read,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  read  the  word  that  is  before  "  Court,"  on  the  same 
line  with  it  ? 

A.  I  can  see  that  there  are  letters,  sir ;  but  I  cannot  distinguish 
them. 

Q.  Above  that,  do  you  see  words  ? 

A.  I  can  see,  what  appears  to  me  to  be  "  13/'  sir. 

Q.  You  can  see  what  r 

A.  "13;"  "  12"  above  that. 

Q.  "12 "above  that? 

A.  Distiuctly. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.-^And  anything  between  "  13  "  and  "  Court?" 

A.  "  Court "  is  much  lower  down,  my  lord. 

Q.  Yes ;  is  there  anything  between  "  13  "  and  "  Court  ?" 

A.  Yes.  here  is  more  writing ;  what  appears  to  be  "  V,"  sir. 

Q.  A  what  ? 

A.  A  "V."  I  can  hardly  follow  it;  <'  V  a  n  t,"  I  think  I  can  make  out. 

Q.  Anything  under  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  here  is  something  under  that;  a  "  g,"  I  think  it  is, 
sir ;  "  r,"  part  of  an  "  o,"  and  what  I  should  say  was  a  **  d,"  sir. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  the  letter  "  o  ?" 

A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  another  word  which  is  very  much  rubbed, 
indeed. 

Q.  Well,  "grod?" 

A.  Yes. 

Sir  William  Folktt. — And  another  letter,  which  you  cannot  make 
out? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  words  above  that  ? 

A.  There  is  a  "  u,"  and  an  "  r,"  I  think. 

Q.  What? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.-^A  "  u"  and  an  "  r." 

Witness.^ A  "  u,"  and  an  "  r,"  "  s;"  part  of  an  "  s,"  an  "  i," 
and  a  portion  of  a  "  t,"  I  think.    They  are  very  much  rubbed,  sir. 

Sir  William  Follet t.^FoWow  that  line,  and  see  if  you  observe  any 
other  word  beginning  with  a  capital  letter  ? 

A.  "  Street/'  1  think  I  see. 

Q.  "  Street/'  you  see  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Between  that  word  and  ''  Street/'  do  you  see  any  word  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Very  well ;  we  need  not  trouble  you  farther  on  that.  Jut  take 
"  No.  3  "  into  your  hand.  (The  witness  took  up  "  No.  3/']  Will 
you  look  at  the  rin^t-hand  side  of  that,  and  tell  me  whether  you  can 
make  out  any  trace  of  pencil  upon  it  ? 

A.  I  can  see  an  "  e/'  a  small  letter. 

Q.  Whereabouts  is  that  ? 

A.  It's  on  the  top»  on  the  left-hand  side ;  and  a  large  ''  A/'  I  think  ; 
what  appears  to  be  so. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — ^That's  at  the  top,  clear  of  the  writing,  is  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  right-hand  side  ? 

A.  On  the  left-hand  side. 

Sir  William  Follett-^On  the  left-hand  side  of  what  ? 

A.  Right-hand  side  of  the  left-hand  page. 

Q.  Aye ;  can  you  make  any  other  letters  out  of  that  word  ? 

A.  They  are  so  very  much  rubbed,  I  could  not. 

Q.  Will  you  look  down,  and  see  whether  there  are  traces  down  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  can  see  writing  over  the  paper. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe.— *Can  you  see  any  more  letters  oyer  the  word, 
at  the  top  ? 

Sir  William  Follett. — My  lord  asks,  whether  you  can  see  any 
more  letters  over  the  word,  at  the  top  ? 

A.  No ;  I  can  see  that  there  are  letters,  but  I  cannot  see  what 
they  are. 

Q.  You  say  you  can  see  other  letters  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Very  well ;  can  you  see  anything  under  the 
word  of  which  the  letters  "  A  "  and  '*  d  "  form  a  part ;  do  you  see 
any  other  letter  ? 

Sir  William  Fo//tff^— With  the  large  "  A?" 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^Wiih  the  large  "  A?" 

A.  Not  immediately  under  it,  my  lord. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  under  it  ? 

A.  There  are  letters. 

Q.  Can  you  read  any  of  them  ? 

A.  "The"  on  the  right-hand  side,  my  lord ;  and  a  ''  C/'  a  large 
"  C." 

Sir  WaUam  FoZ/e/^— Immediately  after  the  large  "  A  ?" 

A.  No,  not  immediately  after  the  large  "  A." 

Mr.  Baron  Par ke.—Bui  before  you  get  to  the  writing  ? 

Sir  miliam  Follett, ^Look  immediately  after  the  large  " 

A.  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  what  these  letters  are. 

Q.  Do  you  see  letters  ? 

A.  I  can  see  indications  of  them. 

Mr,  Baron  ParAe.— Well,  will  you  go  on  any  more  with  "  No.  S  ?" 

Sir  miliam  FoWeff.— Just  look  at  the  other  side  of  "  No.  8," 
and  see  whether  there  are  any  marks  at  all  ? 

A.  The  blank  side  ? 
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Q.  Yes,  the  left-hand  side  ?    Do  you  see  any  of  them  ? 

A.  Noy  sir. 

Q.  You  see  none  ?  Now  take  "  No.  4."  ["  No.  4,"  was  put  into 
the  hand  of  witness.]  Now»  let  roe  ask  you  the  question,  without 
troubling  you  by  going  minutely  through  it.  Whether  you  can  make 
out  pencil-marks ;  do  you  observe  traces  of  pencil-writing  in  the 
same  way,  on  that  paper  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  appear  to  you  to  be  the  same  pencil-writing  rubbed 
out? 

A.  Yes,  it  does. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say,  as  you  are  looking  at  it  now ;  without  taking 
any  time,  are  you  able  to  distinguish  any  word  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  can  make  any  word  distinctly  out. 

Q.  Very  well.  Look  at  '*  No.  5 ;"  now  take  "  No.  5."  (The  wit- 
ness took  "  No.  5  "  into  his  hand.]  Now,  as  I  wish  you  to  examine 
this,  Mr.  Wood,  particularly,  you  would  do  it  better  if  you  sat  down* 
perhaps  ? 

A.  I  could,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  see  the  traces  of  pencil- writing  upon  that? 

A.  Yes,  1  do,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  look  at  the  left-hand  comer,  and  tell  me  whether 
you  can  make  out  the  words  that  are  there  written  at  the  top  ? 

A.  I  can  see  "  J,"  sir,  and  *'  Pan  t  o  n." 

Q.  ••  J.  Panton?" 

A.  Yes,  "  Esq^;"  the  ''  q  "  is  very  indistinct,  sir. 

Q.  "  J.  Panton,  E8q^  ?  " 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  same  line,  will  you  see  if  you  can  see  any  other 
word? 

A.  "Map." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^"  Map  ?" 

A.  Yes,  and  going  on  to  the  right-hand,  "  B.  B.;"  two  capital "  B's/' 
sir.     "  Hurlock,"  I  think  it  is. 

Sir  William  Follett.-^"  Hurlock?" 

A.  "Esq'." 

Q.  "  Esq'."  On  the  left-hand  side,  "  J.  Panton,  Esq'./'  and  on  the 
right-hand  side.  "  B.  B.  Huriock,  Esq'.  ?  " 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  read  any  of  the  words  under  it  ? 

A.  "  Bishopgate,"  lean  read,  sir.  In  the  left-hand  corner, "  Bishop* 
gate  Street." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke^Yes ;  and  on  the  right-hand,  what  ? 

A.  "  Cursitor  Street,"  1  can  read. 

Mr.  Baron  FarAe.— Yes,  "  Cursitor  Street  ?" 

Sir  IVdUnm  Follett.^No^ ,  do  you  observe  any  other  lines  or 
names  about  the  paper  ? 


A.  There  it  %  liiia  aoroai  the  paper  under  ^'  Biebq»gete|Street,'*  and 
"  Cursitor  Street ;  "  and  lines  runnings  from  that»  at  right  angles ; 
doable  lines. 

Q.  Do  any  of  those  lines  you  speak  of,  go  down  to  "  I  approre  of 
this  ?  "  Do  you  see*  '*  I  approve  of  this ;  Joues  Panton/'  at  the  hoC- 
tom;  do  you  see  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  Yes,  They  don't  quite  reach  it ;  they  go  down  as  low  as  the 
writing. 

Q.  But  they  are  above  "  I  approve  of  this  ?  " 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  U  all  the  pendlting  you  see  above  those  words  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — And  is  there  a  line  acroes.  abovo  the  words»  "  I 
approve  of  this  ;  Jones  Fanton  ?  '* 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  A  double  line  across  ? 

A.  Yes,  a  double  line. 

Q.  Conneeted  with  the  other  line  ? 

A.  The  other  line  ruas  down  to  it,  sir. 

I^ir  WiUiam  FoUett.-'Do  the  lines  upon  the  right4uuid  side,  eome 
down  to  the  sawe  length  as  those  on  the  left  ? 

A.  Farther. 

Q.  They  come  lower  down  the  paper ;  on  the  lef^  or  on  the  right  do 
they? 

A.  Yes,  the  figure  "  9  "  is  parallel  with  that. 

Q.  Well,  therefore,  the  pencil-writing  on  the  right>hand  side  comes 
4own  lower  than  "  I  approve  of  this  ?  *' 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now  will  you  take  "  No.  6  "  into  your  hand  ?  (The  wit- 
ness took  "  No.  6  "  into  his  hand.]  That's  the  smatt  paper.  Have 
you  looked  at  that  small  paper  before  p 

A.  Yes,  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  see  whether  there  are  any  pencil-n&arks  upon  that? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Are  there  auy  lines  across  it  ? 

A.  I  cannot  distinguish  them,  my  lord. 

Sir  WilUam  Follett.—\  rather  think  there  are  not,  my  loid. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Yes. 

Sir  William  FolUtt.— No. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — The  other  gentleman  said  there  were. 

Sir  WiUiam  Follett. — He  said,  my  lord,  he  did  not  know  whether 
they  were  the  water-marks. 

Mr.  Baron  Par/r«.— No,  letters ;  he  said  he  did  not  know  whether 
there  were  not  letters. 

Q.  Just  look  at  the  top  of  the  paper,  at  "  £.  Evans ; "  just  across 
the  top? 
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A.  Above  "  B.  Brans/*  my  lord  ? 

Qj  Yes,  qaite  at  the  edge  of  the  paper,  at  the  top ;  within  the  tenth 
of  an  inch  of  it? 

A.  No,  my  lord,  I  cannot  say  that  I  see  anything.  The  water-mark 
runs  that  way. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Very  well  Just  let  me  look  at  it. 

Sir  William  FolletL—Take  "  No.  8  "  into  your  hand,  if  you  please. 
(The  witness  took  "  No.  8  "  into  his  hand.]  Do  you  obserfe  any 
marks  on  that  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  read  any  of  them  above  "  Instructions/'  and 
along  that  line  ? 

A.  I  cannot  see  any  letters  distinctly,  my  lord. 

Q.  Are  there  tracings  of  letters  on  the  paper  generally  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  are. 

Q.  You  are  not  able  to  trace  any  words  ? 

A.  In  the  body  of  the  paper,  I  can  see  the  letters  "  o  f "  on  the 
right-hand  side. 

Q.  Is  there  something  after  that  ? 

A.  What  1  should  think  to  be  the  word  "  London/' 

Q.  It  appears  to  be  the  word  "  London  /'  '*  of  London  ?  " 

A.  Yes,  as  well  as  I  can  make  it  out;  and  the  paper  is  covered 
with  pencil-marks,  and  very  much  rubbed. 

Q.  Do  you  see  the  wordd,  "  Anglesea  property,"  written  in  ink  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  look  at  the  words,  "  Anglesea  property  p  " 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What's  written  in  pencil  under  that  ? 

A.  1  cannot  distinguish  the  letters. 

Q.  Can't  you  make  them  out  ? 

A.  I  cannot,  indeed. 

Q.  Very  well ;  look  under  the  words,  "  all  the  rents/'  Do  you  see, 
"  all  the  rents  of  the  Flintshire  property  ?" 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  under  the  words,  "  all  the  rents  ?  " 

A.  There  is  an  "  o,"  1  think  I  can  see,  sir,  just  by  the  last  "  I " 
of  "all/' 

Q.  Can  you  make  out  any  other  letters  there  ? 

A.  And  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  *'  c." 

Q.  A  "c"  before  the  "  o  ? '* 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what's  after  it  ? 

A.  I  cannot  distinguish,  sir. 

Q.  You  cannot  distinguish.  Can  you  distinguish  the  last  letters  of 
that  word  ? 

A.  Of  the  same,  sir? 

Q.  Yes,  of  the  same  word? 

p  2 
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A.  They  seem  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ''  n"  and  a  '*  t." 

Q.  An  "  D*'  and  a  "  t."    Do  you  see  these  words  in  ink,  "  I  re- 
quest my  son-iu-law, Thomas  Williams,  to  draw  my  will,  for  which*' 
just  look  under  the  words  "  for  which  ?  '* 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  read  those  words  ? 

A.  "  R  t,"  and  "  y ;"  "  i  r  t  y,"  I  think  I  can  distinctly  see. 

Q.  Can  you  read  the  letters  before  the  "  i  ?  *' 

A.  They  are  so  much  obliterated  that  I  would  not  say  I  could  dis- 
tinctly tell  what  they  are.     I  can  see  a  "  d." 

Q.  Ehf 

A.  A  "d  ;'*  what  I  should  say  was  a  "  d,'*  below  the  ''  w.'*  in  the 
"  will ;"  and  there  is  a  small  *'  z,**  under  the  word  "  which/* 

Q.  Can  you  see  any  other  letters  in  the  word  to  which  "  x  **  be- 
long^? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot  distin^ish  them. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  before  ? 

A.  Clearer  than  1  do  now.     I  can  merely  see  there  have  been  letters. 

Mr.  Baron  Par^e.— Could  you  read  them  better  before,  when  yon 
saw  it  the  last  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  William  Fo/fc«.— Well,  sir,  I  will  trouble  you  to  take  the  two 
remaining  ones  into  your  hand  now, "  No.  10,"  and  "  No.  11." 

Mr,  Baron  Par/re.— Could  you  make  out  more  of  them,  when  you 
saw  them  before  ? 

A.  I  thought  I  could,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  thought  you  could  read,  then  ? 

A.  An  "  8,"  and  an  "  i ;"  I  thought  so  before. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  could  read  those  letters  before,  or  did  you  only 
imagine  so  ! 

A.  They  were  very  indistinct,  my  lord. 

Q.  When  you  saw  them  before,  they  were  very  indistinct  ? 

A.  When  I  saw  them  before,  they  were  indistinct. 

Sir  William  Follett. — Were  they  distinct  enough,  when  you  saw 
them  before,  to  enable  you  to  distinguish  the  letters  ? 

A.  I  would  not  say  positively. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — ^You  would   not  say,  then,  that   they  were 
"six?" 

A.  I  would  speak  positively  to  the  "  i,*'  my  lord,  distin  ctly  as  I  do 
now. 

Sir  William  FolUtt.^'Sow,  are  there  penciUwriiings  across  "  No. 
10,"  also  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.— -"No.  10?" 

Sir  William  Follett.-^"  No.  10,"  my  lord. 

Witness.— Oyer  the  writing,  "  by  that  woman,"  there  are  some 
pencil-writings. 
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Sir  William  Fo//ef/.— What  do  you  see  there? 

A*  I  can  only  see  traces ;  that  there  are  pencil-marks  there. 

Q.  Are  there  penciKmarks,  also,  above  the  letters  on  the  line  with 
''Instructions?" 

A.  I  cannot  distinguish  them,  sir. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, --^ J asi  take  *'  No.  8  "  into  your  hand,  will 
you? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.--"  No.  8  ?  " 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Yes,  my  lord. 

Q.  Just  look  at  that  "  x  "  you  mentioned  ;  that's  now  very  plain ; 
and  another  letter,  is  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  part  of  the  lead  pencil  remains  upon 
it ;  the  colour  ? 

A.  The  lead  pencil ;  it  does. 

Q.  The  whole  letter  is  quite  under  ? 

A.  The  top  is  covered  by  the  "  h ;"  the  letter  "  h." 

Q.  Yes ;  it  just  touches  the  letter  "  h  ?  " 

A.  Yes,  it  does. 

Q.  Then,  below  that,  there  is  the  "  z  ?  " 

A.  Yes,  there  is. 

Q.  Which  appears  to  you  to  have  the  colour  of  the  lead  pencil  re- 
maining  upon  the  paper  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Very  good. 

Sir  WUliam  Fo/Ze//.— The  top  of  the  "  x  "  is  cut  by  the  "  h  ?  " 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  ?    Just  describe  what  it  makes  ? 

A.  It  touches  the  top  of  the  "  x."  The  lower  part  of  the  ''  h  " 
touches  the  top  of  the  "  x." 

Q.  And  the  top  of  the  "  x  "  is  not  visible  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.—He  does  not  say  that. 

Sir  William  Follett.—l  am  asking  him. 

Q.  Is  the  top  of  the  "  x  "  visible  ? 

A.  A  portion  of  it. 

Q.  But  is  the  whole  of  the  "  x  "  visible,  or  not  ?  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  part  of  the  '''  x  "  is  covered  by  ihe  letter  "  h  ?  " 

A.  The  upper  line  of  the  "x"is  partially  covered  by  the  letter 
••h." 

Sir  William  Follett. — Very  well ;  I  won't  trouble  you  any  further. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^Vevf  well ;  who  do  you  call  now  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.'^We  will  call  Mr.  Jennings,  my  lord# 
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Mr.  R.  W.  Jxmnings,  ricallid. 
Examined  by  Sir  William  Follett. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^This  is  the  game  ^ntleman  that  has  been 
called  before  ? 

Mr.  C.  Phillipi,^Ye9,  my  lord. 

Sir  William  Follett. — Mr.  JeDnings,  you  told  us  yesterday,  that 
you  had  gone  down  with  those  papers  as  examiner,  and  that  you  had 
theq  discovered  certain  pencil-marks  upon  them  ;  that  you  communi- 
cated them  to  Mr.  Tyrer ;  that  Mr.  TVrer  observed  the  papers,  and  then 
said  he  saw  marks  upon  them  ;  and  did  you  examine  ihem  ? 

A.  I  examined  them. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  you  had  examined  them  by  yourself  afterwards  ? 

A.  I  examined  them  by  mjrself  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  those  papers  minutely,  several  times  since  ? 

A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  done  it  with  glasses  ? 

A.  1  have  done  it  by  the  aid  of  glasses  reflecting  the  light,  but  not 
by  magnifying  glasses. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  discover,  Mr.  Jennings,  traces  of  pencil  on 
those  papers  t 

A.  On  nil  the  papers,  sir ;  "  No.  1,  2,  3, 4, 5,  6." 

Mr.  Attorney  ucwera/.— You  need  not  go  through  them. 

Witness.—^"  8.  10,  and  11." 

Mr.  Atiorney^  Genera/.— I  understand  pencil-roaJi^ks,  but  not  writing 
on  them  ? 

A.  "  No.  6,"  for  instance,  had  not  writing  wpQ^;i  it. 

Sir  William  Follett, — That  is  just  what  we  wapt  tp  discover. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.— Jusi  hand  "  No.  6  "  to  him. 

Witness. — It's  the  strip. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^l  had  it,  a  moment  ago ;  hare  it  is.. 

t^ir  William  follett.—  Do  you  discover  the  mark  of  pencil  upon 
that  also?  [Hc^nding  t^e  dpcument  to wi^ness-l 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  naw  see  a  double  line  of  pencil  drawn  above  the 
name.  It  is  not  clear,  from  one  extremity  of  the  paper  to  the  other, 
but  it  is  evidently  partial. 

Q.  Mr.  lenningft,  you  looked  at  "  No.  1,"  yesterday. 

A.  I  looked  fli^t  "No.  1."  1  did,  not  finish  stating  all  I  saw,  even 
then,  on  "No.  1." 

Q.  Take  "  No.  2." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — You  did  not  finish  "  No.  1,"  you  say  ! 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — We  will  finish  by  the  end  of  the  week,  I  sup- 
pose. 
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Sir  WilUam  FolleH.^yen,  tny  lord. 

Q.  Take  "  No.  2,"  if  you  please  t  do  yon  iee  the  marki  upon  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  perfectly  plain. 

Q.  You  say,  you  have  seen  them  seyeral  times? 

A.  I  have  seen  them  several  times. 

Q.  Without  going  minutely  through  it,  what  is  it  that  is  upon  that 
paper  P 

A.  To  take  the  words,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — No ;  what's  the  nature  of  it,  the  original  do- 
cument ? 

Mr.  Attorney  OeneraL-^Yonr  lordship  had  better  let  him  state 
what  it  is. 

Sir  WilUatn  Fo/te«.— Then  we  will  go  through  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^Wel),  what  are  the  words  upon  it  ? 

Sir  fViUiam  Follett.^There  is  a  glass  there. 

A.  A  great  portion  of  it  I  can  see  without  the  aid  of  a  glass.  1  can 
see  the  word  "  Map  **  at  the  top. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.—'*  Map  "  at  the  top  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes? 

A.  I  can  see  the  words  **  Bisbopgate/'  And  "  Street  •/*  not  the  word 
"  and,"  but  '•  Bishopgate"  and  '•  Street."  The  "  Bishopgate"  is  spelt 
without  the  letter  "  s  "  after  the  "  p."  I  can  see  the  words  "  Cursi. 
tor  Street."  Placing  the  paper  the  other  way,  my  lord,  1  again  see 
the  word  *'  Cursitor,"  and  the  word  "Street  '*  nademeatb. 

Sir  William  Follett. — Do  you  observe  any  figures  under  that? 

A.  "  12,"  and  "  13." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.— Yen? 

A.  I  see  the  words  "  vacant  ground.'* 

Q.  Under  "12"  and  "1»?" 

A.  Under  "  12"  and  "  13,"  I  see  the  words  "  vacant  ground ;"  the 
word  "  ground  "  being  under  the  word  "  vacant." 

Sir  WilUam  Follett.^ Are  there  any  other  streets  upon  it,  Mr. 
Jeniif  ngB  ? 

A.  ^nie  names  of  several  other  streefti  upon  it:  "Oevonshfre  Street,^ 
very  plain ;  the  word  "  Devonshire"  is  very  plain,  and  part  ef  tke 
"  Street ;"  and  several  numbers,  and  several  fines  upon  the  paper  tbere 
are. 

Q.  Very  well ;  the  lines  are  drawn  ? 

A.  There  are  fines  drawn  immediately  cfret  the  nampea.  There  h  a 
double  fine  passes  just  above  the  name  of  "  Evans,"  where  the  names 
are  written ;  and  there  is  a  fine  coming  entirely  from  the  top,  meeting 
with  "  Bishopgate  Street." 

ilf r.  ^tfroft  Petrke. — ^The  whole  way  tlrrongh  the  paper  ?  Is  there 
any  line  across  "Jones  Panton,"  the  signature  ? 

A.  Vfo;  there  k  a  fine  drsrwn  across,  which  scope  the  lines  going 
down. 
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&r  William  FoUett.—\erj  well.  Take  tbe  next,  '*  No.  3."  Now, 
bave  you  observed  pencil-inarks  upon  that  ? 

A.  "  No.  3"  has  pencil-marks  upon  one  side  only. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke — "  No.  3"  you  are  upon  now,  is  it  ? 

A.  '*  No.  3."  Yes,  there  are  pencil-marks  only  on  one  side,  where 
tbe  name  is. 

Q.  On  the  right-hand  side  ? 

A.  On  the  right-hand  side ;  at  least,  I  cannot  see  any  on  the  other  side. 

Sir  William  /*o//e/t.— Now,  will  you  take  *'  No.  4*'  into  your  hand  ? 
Take  "  No.  4"  into  your  hand,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^"  No.  4 ''  do  you  want  ? 

Sir  William  Fofteit. — Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — On  the  right-hand  side,  and  none  on  tbe  left  ? 

A.  That's  "  No.  3."  my  lord. 

Q.  None  on  the  left  ? 

A.  None  on  the  left,  that  I  can  see,  my  lord. 

Sir  WilUam  FolUtt. — You  never  have  observed  any  on  tbe  left  ? 

A.  T  never  have  observed  any  on  the  left. 

Q.  You  have  now  "  No.  4  ?" 

A.  I  have  now  ••  No.  4." 

Q.  Can  you  trace  pencil  vnriting  on  that  also  ? 

A.  There  is  penciUwriting  on  that  also,  sir ;  all  over  it,  indeed. 

Q.  Now  Uke  "  No.  5,"  if  you  please  ? 

A.  There  are  pencil -marks  on  that  also.  There  are  pencil-marks  all 
over  this,  bir.  There  are  similar  marks.  Shall  1  inspect  it  now«  care- 
fully ? 

Q.  No ;  yon  must  state  your  observation  of  it. 

A.  It  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  "  No.  1"  and  "  No.  2,"  diflfer- 
ing  only  in  this  respect,  that  at  the  corners  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
name  "  J.  Panton,"  and  part  of  the  abbreviated  word  "  E8q^"  I  can 
make  out*'£8q^" 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — And  on  the  right,  what  ? 

Sir  William  Follett. — On  the  right,  what  is  that  ? 

A.  "  B  ;'*  a  capital  "  B,"  and  another  capital  "  B,"  sir.  A  name 
follows  that,  which  I  cannot  distinctly  make  out  now,  sir ;  and  the 
abbreviated  word  *'£sq^*' 

Q.  Did  you  make  out  that  word  before  ? 

A.  I  made  it  out  before. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? 

A.  *'  Hurlock;"  I  can  see  "  o  c  k"  of  it  now,  and  the  abbreviated 
"Esq^,"  ending  with  "q."  sir;  "  EsqV 

Q.  You  say  that  is  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  "  No.  1"  and  "  No. 
2."     Has  it  the  lines  drawn  ? 

A.  It  has  the  line  over  the  bottom ;  there  are  two  lines  drawn  across. 

Q.  Do  you  observe  the  words,  ••  I  approve  of  this?" 

A.  It  has  the  words  "  I  approve  of  this,"  written  at  the  bottom. 

Q.  Well,  where  are  the  pencil-writings  above  ? 
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A.  " I  approve  of  this/'  under  the  words,  ''Will,  dated  Slat"  The 
lines  are  very  evident ;  they  pass  under  those  words,  and  they  pass 
likewise  under  the  words  "  may  for  my  ;"  and  there  are  lines  coming 

down  to  those  lines  again, 1  see,-— ^-coming  through  the  end  of 

'*  remain,"  and  hetween  the  words  *•  he"  and  "may." 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether,  on  the  left-hand  side,  the  lines  come  lower 
down  ;  where  "  I  approve  of  this"  is  not  written  ? 

A.  There  is  a  figure  *'  9"  coming  down  close  on  the  other  side  ;  it  is 
below  the  word  "  signature." 

Q.  The  pencil-lioes  and  writing  come  lower  down  on  the  left-hand 
side,  then  ;  on  the  side  where  the  signature  is  ? 

A.  Considerably.     "  No.  9"  comes  below  the  signature  altogether. 

Q.  Is  there  any  line  drawn  there  ? 

A.  No,  the  name  terminates  it ;  but  there  is  a  line  above  the  '*9," 
dividing  that  from  another  figure,  which  figure  I  cannot  distinctly 
make  out.  I  see  it  is  all  laid  down,  dividing  it  into  compartments,  each 
figure  in  a  compartment  by  itself. 

Q.  Is  there  any  double  line  upon  that  above  "  I  approve  of  this  ?" 

A.  No ;  there  is  a  line,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  come 
.  into  the  same  space. 

Q.  Is  that  a  single  or  a  double  line  ? 

A.  It  is  a  single  line,  but  it  would  not  correspond  with  the  other ; 
it  comes  immediately  above  the  word  "  signature." 

Q.  Now,  take  "  No.  8,"  if  you  please,  into  your  hand.  Now,  is 
there  pencil-writing  also  on  that  ? 

A.  There  is  pencil -writing  on  this  all  the  way  down  to  the  line» 
"  my  will  for  which,"  the  last  line  from  the  bottom. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  read  the  words  which  are  written  immediately  after 
that,  "  my  will  V* 

A.  '*  And ;"  the  '*  d"  terminating  on  the  top,  the  up-stroke  of  the 
"  d  '*  being  on  the  word  **  will."  There  is  the  last  stroke  of  the  "  y/' 
just  under  the  last  stroke  of  the  "  w  "  of  the  "  which  ;"  there  is  ''x," 
with  part  of  the  letter  "  i "  preceding  it.  There  is  writing  all  over 
that  paper,  a  great  part  of  which  I  can  make  out. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — A  great  part  of  which  you  cannot  make  out  ? 

A.  I  can  make  out,  my  lord. 

Sir  William  FoUett. — Which  can  you  make  out  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — At  the  beginning,  for  instance  ? 

A.  At  the  very  first,  my  lord  ? 

Q.  Yes? 

A.  I  can  see  the  capital  letter  "  A,"  my  lord ;  the  letter  "  g,"  my 
lord ;  and  I  see  pencil-writing  through  the  word  "  Instructions/'  but 
I  cannot  make  out  the  letters.  My  lord,  on  the  word  "  his/'  in  the 
fourth  line,  I  can  see  "  J,"  just  before  the  letter  "  H/'  or  "  I,'*  rather ; 
it  is  not  a  "  J  "  with  a  tail  to  it,  but  it  is  turned  like  an  "  I."  I  can 
likewise  see  the  pencil -writing  through  the  word  "  personal,"  but  I 
cannot  make  that  out  distinctly. 
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Q.  Well,  tell  118  what  you  can  make  out  ? 

Sir  WUliatn  Fo//tf^f .— Look  under  the  words  '*  Anglesea  property/* 
written  in  ink,  and  see  if  you  can  make  out  the  word  which  is  written 
there  ? 

A.  I  can  make  out  a  word  under  "  all  the  rents ;  "  I  can  make  a 
word  running^  through  there ;  the  word  "  coYenants  "  there,  *•  core- 
nants." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke,^"  Covenants  ?  " 

A.  *'  Covenants ;  ''and  I  can  see  the  words  "at  the  u  t  of/'  and  the 
word  "annum"  ;  that's  on  the  line  "  all  my  Plasgwyn  property."  The 
word  "annum/'  is  through  the  latter  part  of  the  words  "whoever 
has ; "  the  second  line  of  the  second  paragraph,  I  can  see  the  word 
'•  payable/'  under  the  word  "  Anglesea." 

Q.  Yes? 

A.  I  can  see  the  word  "  signing/'  my  lord,  under  the  words ;  the 
name  at  the  end  of  that  line,  and  I  can  distinctly  read  the  word  "this," 
between  the  word  "  Panton." 

Q.  And  can  you  make  anything  out  of  that  fine  that  begins  "pay- 
able," and  the  word  "  signing  ?  " 

A.  O,  yes,  my  lord;  I  can  see  "fro"  follofwtng  the  word 
"  payable ;  "  but  I  cannot  make  any  more  of  that  line  out. 

Q.  Well  P 

A.  1  can  make  out  above  the  words  "  in  law,  "  this."  My  lord,  I 
can  see  an  "  s,"  and  then  there  is  something  between  that  at  a 
distance ;  "  u  s  a/'  and  I  can  see  th%  marks  of  pencil  continuing  that 
line,  sir ;  but  I  cannot  make  out  distinctly  what  they  are. 

Sir  William  FoUett, — Do  you  see  this  line  in  ink :  "  The  Anglesea 
property  must  take  the  name  of  Panton  ?  "  Just  look  under  the  word 
"  Panton,"  and  see  if  you  can  make  out  that  word  ? 

A.  "Payable?" 

Q.  "  Payable.**  underneath  "  Panton?" 

A.  There  is  the  word  •«  this." 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Now,  any  more? 

Sir  William  Follett.—Take  "  No.  10,"  if  yow  please.  Have  ye« 
likewise  observed,  and  do  you  now  observe  traces  of  pendl-wnting 
about  that  ? 

A.  On  "No.  ia,"sir? 

Q.  Yes?    . 

A.  I  have  observed  it ;  I  have  not  seen  it  to-day.  [The  document 
was  banded  to  witness.]     I  can  see  the  letters  "  C  h,"  my  lord. 

Q.  "Ch?" 

A.  On  the  third  line  on  this  paper  of  the  ink,  is  "  my  property  hj 
that  woman ;  "  and  the  ink  comes  from  below  the  word  "  that,"  and 
flows  down  to  the  letter  "y,"  in  the  word  "  by." 

Q,  Which  way  is  it  written  on  the  paper  ? 

A.  It  is  written  in  this  way. 

Q.  Written  across  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — What  others  do  you  see  besides  the  "  h  ?  '• 

A.  The  letter  "  C  "  preceding  the  "  h,"  my  lord, 

iSSr  WiUiam  Follett, — Well^  are  you  able  to  make  any  thing  else  out 
OD  that? 

A.  I  cannot  distinguish  them  now,  my  lord ;  but,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, I  observed  figures  on  parts  of  the  paper,  but  I  canno'fc  distin- 
guish them  now. 

Q.  You  observed  figures  ? 

A.  I  observed  two  figures ;  I  can  see  one  of  the  figures  now. 

Q.  What  figure  is  it  ? 

A.  The  figure  "4/'  sir;  and  I  can  see  a  double  line  drawn  across 
in  that  way. 

Q.  On  what  part  of  the  paper  is  the  figure  "4  ?" 

A.  A  part  of  it  comes  through  the  figure  "  10/'  sir,  by  which  the 
paper  is  numbered. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Where  does  the  double  line  go  P 

A.  It  passes  just  through  the  '*  t  '*  of  nothing. 

Q.  A  double  line ;  does  it  go  down  the  paper,  or  across  the  paper  ? 

A.  It  goes  down  in  that  way.    [Giving  the  direction  of  the  paper.] 

Q.  Well,  it  goes  down  ? 

A.  I  can  likewise  see  writing  at  the  upper  part  of  the  paper,  my 
lord,  just  by  the  word  •*  June,"  now. 

Sir  WiUiam  Follett.— Very  well ;  you  said  yesterday,  these  docu- 
ments had  [been  in  your  possession.  I  don't  know  that  I  asked  you 
then.  Were  they  returned  in  precisely  the  same  state  in  which  you  re- 
ceived them  ? 

A.  Precisely  in  the  same  state :  I  returned  themMnto  the  registry. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr,  Jervis. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  an  examiner,  Mr.  Jennings  ? 

A,  Ten  years,  rather  better. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  whether  it  is  the  practice  for  the  at- 
torney who  sues  out  the  commission  to  give  the  injstructions  I 

A.  The  proctor. 

Q.  The  attorney  of  the  proctor  ? 

A.  No,  for  the  proctor. 

Q.  Does  he  give  the  instructions  ? 

A.  Generally  speaking. 

Q.  What  ?  was  this  the  commission  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton  ? 

A.  There  were  two  commissions  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  l*hen,  were  they  both  Mr.  Barton  Panton's  ? 

A.  No,  one  of  them  was  Mr.  Thomas  Williams's,  and  the  other  was 
Mr.  Barton  Panton's 

Q.  Well,  you  got  down  on  the  3rd  of  January  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  When,  then  ? 

A.  On  the  morning' of  the  6th. 

Q.  What? 

A.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  go  to  ? 

A.  To  the  "  Goat  Inn/'  at  Caernanron. 

Q.  On  the  following  morning,  did  yon  proceed  to  open  the  com- 
mission? 

A.  No,  sir ;  that  same  morning. 

Q.  Was  there  no  mistake  in  it  ? 

A.  There  was  a  mistake  suhsequ'ently  discovered  in  it. 

Q.  In  whose  commission  was  that  ? 

A.  Both,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — We  have  had  that  hefore. 

Mr.  Jervis. — ^Then,  of  coarse,  you  went  back  immediately  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  ?  did  you  go  to  the  "  Goat,"  or  did  yon  retujn  to  town  ? 

A.  1  did  not  return  to  town ;  I  went  away  from  Caernarvon  alto- 
gether, in  consequence  of  being  informed  that  there  was  a  strong 
jealousy  existing  there  upon  the  subject. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? 

A.  1  went  to  Bangor;  from  Bangor  to  Liverpool,  from  Liverpool  to 
Stockport  (where  I  dined),  from  Stockport  to  Manchester,  from  Man- 
chester to  Birmingham ;  came  back  to  Harford  Bridge  by  the  railway, 
and  returned  immediately. 

Q.  On  what  day  did  you  get  back  ? 

A.  On  the  morning  of  the  Wednesday. 

Q.  Did  you  take  your  scrips  with  you  ? 

A.  I  took  all  the  papers  with  me,  sealed  up. 

Q.  You  got  back  on  Wednesday  morning ;  did  you  then  proceed  to 
open  the  commission  ? 

A.  On  the  same  day  we  opened  the  new  commission. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Tyrer,  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams's  clerk,  appear  there 
as  substitute  for  Mr.  Barton  Panton  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  as  substitute  for  Mr.  French,  the  proctor. 

Q.  Well,  is  Mr.  French,  the  proctor  for  Mr.  Barton  Panton  ? 

A.  Yes. 
t    Q.  Did  you  keep  your  papers  at  the  "  Goat  Inn  ?  " 

A.  I  kept  my  papers  at  the  "Goat;"  not  while  I  went  away,  I 
took  them  with  me  then. 

Q.  1  mean  when  you  were  executing  the  commission  ;  where  did 
you  keep  them  ? 

A.  At  the  "Goat." 

Q.  In  your  sitiing>room,  or  your  bed-room  ? 

A.  In  my  bed-room,  sir,  locked  up  in  a  cupboard. 

Q.  The  key  of  which  you  had,  of  course  ? 
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A.  The  key  of  which  I  had  in  my  pocket,  and  the  papers  were' 
locked  up  in  the  room  at  the  "  Goat/' 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  to  leave  the  "  Goat  Inn  "  at  any  time»  leaving 
those  papers  in  the  inn  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.  I  was  there  three  weeks,  I  helieve.  I  happened  to  be  there 
three  weeks  from  the  time  1  opened  the  cowiiissiun^  and  I  am  not 
avsre  that  I  left  it  for  three  minutes  without  the  papers ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  might  have  gone  out  for  a  walk,  for  a  few  minutes,  but  certainly 
not  for  any  length  of  time.  I  am  sure  I  never  was  out  for  half-an- 
hour  at  any  one  time. 
Q.  Yon  never  dined  out  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  dined  at  the  hotel  all  the  time  I  was  there. 
Q.  Did  you  never  lose  the  key  of  your  room  ? 
A.  Never,  sir. 

Q.  Not  during  the  time  you  were  there  ? 
A.  Never. 

Q.  Not  during  the  whole  time  ? 

A.  Not  during  the  whole  time.  Part  of  the  time  there  was  no  key 
to  my  room,  and  J  sealed  the  door. 

Q.  Aye ;  1  just  want  to  know  that.  Then  you  had  the  papers,  and 
locked  them  up  and  went  away,  leaving  them  in  the  room,  with  the 
door  sealed.    Is  that  what  I  understand  you  to  say  ? 

A.  When  I  left  the  "  Goat,"  that  is  to  say,  when  I  went^ut,  I  ne- 
ver left  the  papers  without  having  the  papers  put  into  my  portfolio ; 
locked  up  in  the  portfolio,  and  the  room-door,  in  which  the  portfolio 
was.  left  either  locked  or  sealed  up. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  had  not  got  the  key,  how  did  you  seal  the  door 
up? 

A.  I  put  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  door,  or,  rather,  from  the  door  to 
the  side  of  the  door,  attached  by  wax  at  each  end,  and  put  my  own 
seal  upon  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  lock  them  up  in  the  cupboard  ? 
A.  Why.  sir,  the  room  I  was  in  I  was  going  back  to  immediately. 
I  was  not  at  any  time  100  yards  from  the  house,  all  the  time  1  was 
there. 

Q.  But  was  it  less  trouble  to  take  a  candle  to  seal  up  the  door,  than 
it  would  have  been  to  have  locked  them  up  in  the  room  ? 
A.  I  had  a  candle  in  the  room. 
Q.  Then  it  was  dark ;  this  was  of  a  night  ? 
A.  Of  an  evening,  when  I  was  writing.     I  worked  in  the  evening 
as  well  as  in  the  morning ;  I  had  plenty  to  do,  I  can  assure  you ;  and 
when  I  was  going  out,  I  put  all  the  candles  out  but  one,  which  I  took 
out  with  me  and  sealed  the  door. 

Q.  Well,  you  had  candles  burning  in  the  room  ;  and  when  you  went 
out,  instead  of  putting  the  papers  in  the  cupboard  and  locking  them 
up  there,  you  put  the  candles  out,  taking  out  one  of  them  with  you, 
and  with  which  you  sealed  the  door  ? 
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A.  I  did,  till  the  lock  was  meoded. 

Q.  Then,  how  long  was  the  door  in  this  state  ? 

A.  About  two  days,  and  I  never  went  out  of  the  hotel  dttriog  that 
time. 

Q.  You  never  went  out  of  the  hotel  leaving  the  door  in  that  state  ? 

A.  Never,  leaving  the  door  in  that  state,  I  think. 

Q.  How  was  it,  then,  you  sealed  the  door  at  all  ? 

A.  Because  the  door  would  not  keep  shut  when  there  was  bo  key 
upon  it.  If  I  had  left  it  without  locking  it,  it  would  have  flown  opee, 
and,  therefore,  I  sealed  it. 

Q.  Then  you  sealed  it  with  the  paper  ? 

A.  Yes,  by  the  by,  I  sealed  it  with  tape ;  one  time,  I  beUeve,  I  put 
the  paper  on. 

Q.  The  latch,  then,  was  bad,  and  you  sealed  it  with  tape  er  with 
paper  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  could  not  have  told  who  went  in  otherwise. 

Q.  You  sent  for  some  tape,  then,  on  purpose,  I  suppose,  t0  seal  it 
with? 

A,  I  got  some  tape.  Whether  one  time  I  might  have  sealed  it  with 
paper  1  am  not  sure. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  seal  it  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? 

A.  Not  more  than  onoe,  when  I  went  to  dinner. 

Q.  You  went  to  dinner  at  the  usual  hour,  1  suppose  ? 

A.  O,  my  hours  were  very  uncertain.  SoBet^mes  I  dined  at  oae, 
sometimes  at  four,  and  sometimes  not  at  all ;  for  my  work  was  very 
heavy  work  indeed. 

Q.  Then  you  went  back  to  the  room  after  you  had  dined  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  bed- room  yon  put  the  seals  on  the  door  of  ? 

A .  No,  sir ;  that  was  my  sitting-room ;  where  I  was  sitting  as  a 
commissioner.  My  bed-room  did  not  require  it,  fur  there  was  a  key  to 
the  door  of  that  ro^'m,  and  a  lock  to  the  cupboard. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  sealed  them  up  sometimes  in  that  room  ? 

A .  I  did  so  when  1  had  them  there. 

Q.  O ;  when  you  had  them  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  when  was  it  Mr.  Tyrer  pointed  those  things  out  to  you  ? 

A.  Mr.  Tyrer,  after  Mr.  Wadeson  had  brought  witnesses  to  inspect 
the  papers,  inquired  of  me  whether  he  was  at  liberty  to  inspect  the 
papers.  I  told  him,  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  inspect  them  ;  not  only 
so,  but  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so;  and  I  asked  him  if  he  saw  any> 
thing  upon  them  ?  He  looked  at  them,  and  said  he  saw  marks  upon 
them. 

Q.  How  many  days  had  you  been  there  before  Mr.Tyrer  obMsred  it  ? 

A.  It  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  16th  of  January,  for  the 
commission  was  closed  then ;  but  I  can  tell  you  by  looking  into  the 
papers. 
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Q,  Tben  it  was  after  the  closing  of  the  first  commission  ? 
Mr,  Baron  Parke, — After  the  closing  of  Mr.  Wadeson's  com- 
mission ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jervis. — ^You  had  the  door  mended  before  that  ? 
A.  No,  I  had  not;  for  I  moved  from  one  room  to  another^  and 
that  had  a  very  good  lock  upon  it. 
Q.  You  had  moved  before  you  made  the  discovery,  then  ? 
A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  move  upon  making  the  discovery  ? 
A.  No ;  I  moved  from  one  room  into  the  other»  on  account  of  the 
room  in  which  I  was  being  very  inconvenient.    We  were  obliged  to 
have  the  windows  pinned ;  the  windows  and  the  door  were  in  a  bad 
condition,  and  the  room,  altogether,  very  unpleasant. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  had  a  key,  before  you  made  the 
discovery  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  had. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  there  before  it  was  necessary  for  you 
to  seal  your  door  ? 

A.  As  well  as  I  recollect,  I  moved  into  that  room  after  the  com- 
mission ;  after  the  application  for  the  extension  of  time  for  the  com- 
mission. The  time  probatory  had  expired,  and  application  was  sent  to 
London  for  an  extension,  and  then  I  removed. 

Q.  You  then  removed  into  the  fresh  room,  with  the  key  ? 
A.  No,  I  removed  into  the  fresh  room,  without  a  key,  and  there- 
fore I  had  to  fasten  the  door. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  town  after  the  16th  ? 

A.  I  did  not  immediately,  but  after  the  time  probatory  had 
expired. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  your  scrips  with  you  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  did  ;  with  the  papers  sealed  up,  and  in  my  portfolio. 
Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Wadeson  you  had  returned  to  town  ? 
A.  No,  I  did  not.    I  wbls  in  Court ;  I  had  made  an  application  to 
put  off  a  case,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  it ;  therefore  I  was  in 
Court,  and  might  have  been  seen  by  any  proctor. 
Q.  When  did  you  return  the  scrips  ? 

A.  In  the  beginning  of  February,  on  the  3rd  or  4th ;  they  were  not 
lodged  in  Court  till  the  15th. 

Q.  They  were  not  lodged  in  Court  till  the  15th  ? 
A.  No,  but  they  were  sealed  up  and  in  my  room  safe  till  that  time. 
Q«  Did  you  produce  them  before  the  Court  on  that  day  ? 
A.  Never,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  ever  make  duplicates  of  them  ? 
A.  No,  I  made  fac- similes  of  them  ;  I  made  those  in  Wales. 
Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  After  I  had  made  the  discovery,  which  was  subsequently  to  Mr. 
Wadeson's  commission ;   for>  in  consequence  of  having  to  return 
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them  again  to  the  Court  as  I  had  received  them,  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  do  80. 

Q.  Did  you  make  them  on  tracing  paper  ? 

A.  I  made  the  fiic-similes  all  on  tracing-paper;  but  not  as  regarded 
the  pencil-marking,  I  omitted  that ;  and,  upon  seeing  what  was  upon 
the  original,  I  traced  that  with  ink. 

Q.  Then  you  made  a  fac-simile,  as  I  understand  you,  of  the  black- 
ink  part,  and  drew  the  marks  of  the  pencil  over  the  other  ? 

A.  Yes,  upon  seeing  through  what  lines  they  passed. 

Q.  When  was  that,  sir  ? 

A.  After  I  made  the  discovery,  and  during  the  time  the  commission 
was  sitting. 

Q.  Where  did  you  obtain  the  tracing-paper  ? 

A.  Mr.  Tyrer  obtained  the  tracing-paper,  upon  my  request. 

Q.  Did  anybody  help  you  to  make  them  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  but  they  were  examined  after  they  were  made. 

Q.  Did  any  person  assist  you  in  making  the  copies  ? 

A.  No  person  assisted  me  in  making  the  copies. 

Q.  Was  any  person  present  when  you  made  them  ? 

A.  I  am  not  certain  whether  Mr.  Tyrer  was  present  or  not,  any 
part  of  the  time.  1  will  not  say  positively  whether  he  was  or  not ; 
in  fact,  I  think  he  was  present  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Did  he  happen  to  be  present  when  you  happened  to  be  copying 
what  you  said  were  pencil-marks  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  very  probable  he  was,  for  that  I  could  do  by  day- 
light, and  not  by  candle-light ;  and  it's  more  likely,  therefore,  that 
he  may  have  called  upon  me  then. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  examined  ? 

A.  Mr.  Tyrer  examined  them  with  me  ;  because,  having  discovered 
the  pencil -writings  to  be  there,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  copy  them, 
so  as  10  bring  them  to  our  own  Court.  Being  an  officer  of  the  Court, 
with  them  in  my  possession,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  the  copies, 
to  bring  them  to  my  Court ;  and  I  made  them  in  such  a  way  as  that 
I  was  prepared  to  swear  to  them. 

Q.  And  you  put  everything  in  the  copies  that  was  on  the  originals 
at  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not ;  the  letters,  *'  n  t "  and  "  c,"  were  on  them ; 
and  I  did  not,  and  could  not  put  those  on  the  copies. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not,  or  why  could  you  not  ? 

A.  Because  I  did  not  see  them  till  after. 

Q.  O;  because  you  could  not  see  them  ;  but  you  put  on  everything 
except  those  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  put  on  everything  on  the  papers  but  those  letters. 

Q.  And  did  you  put  them  also  afterwards  in  the  same  position  as 
you  observed  them  in  the  originals  ? 

A.  As  nearly  as  I  could,  I  put  them  in  the  same  position. 

Q.  Precisely  in  the  same  position,  and  without  any  variation  ? 
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A.  None.  Particakriy  the  black  ink ;  that  is  to  say,  generally 
speaking,  for  the  lines  are  drawn  on  the  same  principle.  There  may 
be  a  little  variation;  I  cannot  say  decidedly  there  is  not;  but,  generally 
speaking,  there  is  not ;  for  I  did  them  in  that  way  in  which  there 
could  not  be. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  town,  pray  ? 

A.  On  the  4th  or  5th  of  February ;  I  cannot  state  positirely. 

Q.  Did  any  person  come  with  you  from  Caernarvon  ? 

A.  No  person,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  fac-similes  so  made  by  you  at  Caer- 
narvon ? 

A.  I  brought  them  up  with  me  to  London. 

Q.  What  became  of  them,  I  ask  you  ? 

A.  They  were  delivered  over  afterwards,  by  the  direction  of  Counsel, 
at  GuildhaU. 

Q.  Were  they  not  delivered  over  at  GuildhalU  and  annexed  to  the 
depositions  made  there  ? 

A.  What  they  were  done  with  I  don't  know ;  I  delivered  them  by 
the  direction  of  Counsel,  and  never  saw  them  since. 

Q.  By  the  direction  of  what  Counsel  ? 

A.  Mr.  Bodkin. 

Q.  You  gave  them  to  Mr.  Bodkin,  to  be  delivered  up  at  Guildhall  ? 

A.  I  gave  them  to  Mr.  Bodkin,  he  stating  to  me  that  it  was  my 
duty  so  to  do. 

Q.  But  you  made  them,  I  thought,  for  the  Court  originally  ? 

A.  I  made  them  for  the  Court  originally,  that  it  might  be  seen  by 
our  Court  what  discoveries  I  had  made  on  the  papers. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  town,  did  you  show  them  to  any  person  ? 

A.  I  did  so,  sir. 

Q.  To  various  persons  ? 

A.  Not  to  many. 

Q.  And  the  Court,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  No ;  officers  of  the  Court. 

Q.  You  attended  at  Guildhall,  I  believe,  with  them  ? 

A.  I  attended  at  Guildhall  with  them. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  to  Caernarvon  again  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  your  commission  then  still  running  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q;  What  took  you  to  Caernarvon  again,  then  ? 

A.  My  own  feelings,  sir. 

Q.  O ;  your  own  feelings  took  you  there  again  ? 

A.  I  had  made  the  discovery,  and  I  felt  anxious  on  the  matter ;  and 
I  considered  that  I  was  only  adopting  a  course  to  forward  the  ends  of 
justice,  by  going  down  again. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  officers  with  you  ? 

A.  No. 
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Q*  Did  they  take  yoa  with  the  officers  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  they  DOt  go  at  the  lame  time  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  they  not  ^o  in  a  day  or  two  after  P 

A.  They  went  one  or  two  days  before. 

Q.  They  went  two  days  before  ? 

A.  One  or  two. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  arrive  at  Caernarvon  ? 

A.  About  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  day  bat  one  after  I 
started. 

Q.  What  day  did  you  start  on,  will  yoa  tell  us  that?  Was  it  the 
13th? 

A.  No  ;  I  don't  know  what  day  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  g^o  with  the  officers  to  Brynbras  Castle  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Nor  to  Bangor  ? 

A.  Nor  to  Bangor. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  up  again,  pray  ? 

A.  I  came  up  part  of  the  way  by  a  post-chaise ;  and  part  of  the 
way  by  the *'  Wonder"  coach,  from  Shrewsbury. 

Q.  Did  yoa  not  come  up  with  the  prisoners  ? 

A.  I  came  up  with  Dodd  the  officer,  and  with  Ellen  Evans,  one  of 
the  prisoDers ;  having  taken  a  place  by  the  mail  to  come  up  by  it, 
but  it  was  80  cold  1  ooald  not  ride  by  it. 

Q.  O ;  you  took  a  place  in  the  mail,  but  it  was  so  very  cold  you 
could  not  ride  in  it  ? 

A.  No ;  outside  the  mail,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — But  it  was  so  cold,  you  could  not  go  by  it  ? 

Mr.  Jervis. — How  far  did  you  come  ?  Dodd  was  the  officer  fitmi 
Caernarvon,  was  he  not  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Ellen  Evans,  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Tyrer  was  with  Ann  Williams,  the  other  female  pri- 
soner, in  another  post-chaise  ? 

A.  It  might  have  been  so,  I  did  not  know. 

Q,  Why,  sir,  did  you  not  see  Mr.  Tyrer  in  a  post-chaise  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Tyrer  in  a  post-chaise  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  he  not  come  up  at  the  same  time  you  did  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  him  on  your  way  up,  at  the  inn  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  him  on  my  way  up,  anywhere. 

Q.  You  never  saw  him  on  your  way  ap,  anywhere.  Did  you  see 
him  at  Caernarvon  ? 

A*  I  saw  him  at  Caernarvon. 

Q.  Where? 
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A.  At  the  "  Goat  Hotel." 

Q.  Did  yoQ  see  Mr.  Rumsey  Williami  there  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  did  see  Mr.  Tyrer  there. 

Q.  Did  you  aee  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  there  ? 

A.  I  saw  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  while  I  was  at  Caernarvon. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  At  bis  own  house,  at  Penrhos. 

Q.  At  his  own  house  at  Penrhos.     Did  you  sleep  at  Penrhos  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  dine  there  ? 

A.  I  dined  there,  sir ;  the  only  time  I  ever  was  in  the  house  in  my 
Ufe. 

Q.  With  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  you  dined  ? 

A.  I  dined  ^ith  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  at  his  bouse,  while  away 
from  Caernarvon. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Barton  Panton  there  > 

A.  No,  sir,  he  was  not.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Barton  Panton  till  long 
after. 

Q.  Well,  I  suppose,  you  talked  of  this  matter  among  other  things, 
while  you  were  there  at  dinner  ? 

A.  Most  probably. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  make  it  the  principal  subject  of  con- 
versation ? 

A.  I  am  sure  it  was  not. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  was  not.     Did  you  not  mention  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  we  talked  of  it. 

Q.  Yes,  of  course,  you  talked  of  it.  Who  was  there  besides  you, 
on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Williams;  and  in  the  evening  Mr.  William  Jones,  of 
Glanveneal,  came ;  whom,  I  knew,  from  having  examined  him  as  a  wit* 
ness  under  the  commission. 

Q.  Well,  then,  Mr,  William  Jones,  yourself,  and  Mr.  Rumsey 
Williams,  formed  the  party  ? 

A.  And  Mrs.  Williams.  Mr.  Jones  did  not  come  in  till  within  half 
an  hour  before  I  left;  and  I  left  them  there,  as  well  as  I  recollect. 

Q.  And  you  examined  Mr.  William  Jones,  I  believe,  as  a  witness 
under  the  commission,  in  support  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton's  will  ? 

A.  I  examined  him  as  a  witness  on  the  allegation  given  in  by  Mr. 
Barton  Panton ;  given  in  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton. 

Q.  Yes.  Well,  now,  when  you  came  up,  you  say  you  came  with 
Ellen  Williams  ? 

A.  No.  sir  ;  Ellen  Evans. 

Q.  Ellen  Evans,  I  mean.  And  did  you  not  put  various  questions 
to  her? 

A.  Various  questions. 

Q.  And  was  not  that  after  she  was  in  custody  ? 

A.  She  was  in  custody  at  that  time. 

Q.  She  was  in  custody  at  that  time  ? 

Q  2 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  custody  of  Dodd  the  officer,  who  was  with  her  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  tell  her  she  was  in  custody  for  for^ry  ? 

A.  No,  most  certainly  I  did  not.     I  took  it  for  granted  she  knew. 

Q.  Most  certainly  you  did  not.  You  gave  her  a  sovereign,  did  you 
not? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  ? 

A.  I  did,  upon  her  stating  to  me  that  she  had  but  eighteen-pence 
in  her  pocket,  and  that  she  did  not  know  what  to  do;  and  that  I  dul 
in  the  presence  of  the  officer. 

Q.  Well,  you  gave  her  a  sovereign ;  and  then  you  went  on  with 
your  conversation  with  her  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not ;  it  was  at  the  inn,  at  Oswostry,  I  gave  it  to 
her ;  and  then  I  left  the  inn. 

Q.  Now,  in  coming  up,  did  you  see  Mr.  Tyrer  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not,  in  coming  up. 

Q.  Did  vou  see  Ann  Williams  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  ? 

A.  Nor  Mr.  Thomas  Williams. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  come  up  with  Mr.  Tyrer ;  pray  who  did 
you  go  down  with  ?  Did  you  not  go  down  with  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ? 

A.  I  did  so,  sir. 

Q.  O;  you  went  down  from  London  to  Caernarvon,  with  Mr.  Rum- 
sey Williams? 

A.  I  did  so. 

Q.  Did  you  g^ve  any  directions  to  Dodd  the  officer,  about  Ellen 
Evans's  box  ? 

A*  Not  any,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Did  you  not  direct  him  to  examine  her  box  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

A.  Nor  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Was  it  at  your  instance  the  papers  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams 
were  seized  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  spoken  to  on  the  subject  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  arrived  then  ? 

A.  I  had  not  arrived. 

Q.  Were  the  prisoners  apprehended  before  you  arrived  ? 

A.  The  prisoners  were  all  apprehended  before  I  got  there. 

Q.  You  said  you  made  fac-similesof  these  papers  at'Caernarvon,  and 
that  Mr.  Tyrer  helped  you  to  examine  them ;  did  he  help  you  to 
take  the  copies  of  them  ! 

A.  No,  he  did  not  take  copies  of  them. 
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Mr.  Barcn  Parke.^^l  may  as  well  now  saj,  that  I  will  adjourn  to- 
night,  when  you  like. 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — My  lord,  I  hope  your  lordship  will  sit  till 
the  prosecutor's  case  is  finished.  I  do  most  earnestly  and  most  implor- 
ingly entreat  that  may  be  the  case,  my  lord,  as  it  is  impossible  that 
justice  can  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.^—l  shall  continue  to  gro  on  yet  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  my 
client,  that  the  prosecutor's  case  should  be  finished  to-night. 

Sir  fVilliam  FoUett,—  U  there  is  any  wish  expressed  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner  that  it  should  be  continued,  of  course  I  do  not  object ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  question,  whether  your  lordship  will  sit  till  the 
case  for  the  prosecution  is  closed,  I  think  there  is  some  doubt  of 
tiiat. 

Mr.  Attorney  General '^l  will  only  pray,  that  your  lordship  will 
sit  as  late  as  possible  ;  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  my  client. 

Mr,  Baron  Pnrke. — We  cannot  sit  till  twelve  o'clock  to-night,  and 
then  begin  to-morrow  morning  at  ten. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — My  lord,  another  day  has  expired,  and  this 
trial  is  not  to  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — There  has  been  no  improper  delay. 

Sir  William  Follett, — Don't  let  it  be  supposed  there  is  any  desire 
on  our  part  to  pro  ong  it,  or  to  adjourn  it.    1  am  ready  to  go  on. 

Mr,  Attorney  Genera/.* Then  we  both  concur  in  hoping  that  your 
.  lordship  will  continue  to  sit  late. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Will  it  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  to- 
morrow, if  we  sit  late  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — If  your  lordship  don't  sit  late,  it  will 
not. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — I  will  sit  late ;  but  what  do  you  call  late  ?  I  call 
six  o'clock  late. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury  ^-^  My  lord,  the  jury  wish  me  to  remind  your 
lordship,  that  they  have  had  no  refreshment  to-day  ;  and  that  they  are 
now  quite  exhausted. 

Mr.  Baron  Par Ae.— Of  course,  if  we  do  sit  late,  the  jury  ought  to 
retire  to  get  some  refreshment. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury. — The  jury  wish  to  inform  your  lordship,  that 
they  have  not  dined  since  Sunday. 

Mr,  P/u/Ztps.— The  light  failing,  the  engravers  occasioned  part  of 
the  case  to  be  rather  prolonged. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — 1  can  only  say,  my  lord,  on  behalf  of  my 
client,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him,  that  this  trial  should  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — No  doubt  it  is;  as  speedily  as  is  consistent  with 
the  ends  of  justice. 

Sir  William  Follett. — With  respect  to  the  closing  of  the  prose- 
cutors case,  1  don't  think  it  is  possibldfor  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
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to  be  closed  to-nigfat ;  but  your  lordihip  will,  of  coune^  tit  as  late  as 

possible. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL-^Then,  your  lordship  will  sit  as  late  as 
possible  ?  If  the  jury  were  now  to  retire  for  a  litUe,  and  your  lordship 
were  to  wish  them  to  stop  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  I  am  sure  that  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Well,  say  nine  o'clock ;  for  when  you  get  so 
late  as  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  it's  quite  out  of  all— ^  it's  too  late. 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — Say  nine  o'clock,  then,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  ParA«.— Yes,  nine  o'clock.  Then,  as  soon  as  this  witness 
has  been  examined,  the  jury  will  retire  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I 
know,  when  you  have  been  sitting  in  Court  for  about  twelve  hours, 
you  begin  to  be  a  little  tired. 

Mr.  A  ttorney  General. — No  doubt  about  it,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Jervis. — You  said,  sir,  that  nobody  had  copies  of  those  fac- 
similes, if  I  understood  you  right  ? 

A.  There  have  been  several  copies  made  since. 

Q.  No,  no;  but  not  at  that  time,  1  meant 

A.  No  person  whatever  had  a  copy  of  those  fac^similes. 

Q.  Were  they  ever  out  of  your  polsaessiou,  till  you  delivered  them  to 
the  Prerogative  Court  ? 

A.  Two  of  them  were  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ruthven,  the  officer. 

Q.  Two  of  them  were  in  the  possession  of  Ruthven,  the  oflcer.  For 
how  long  P 

A.  Two  or  three  days ;  three  or  four  days*-'-— I  cannet  Say  how  long. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  how  long  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  exactly. 

Q.  Well,  I  understand  you  to  say,  you  did  not  see  AiSn  Williams  at 
all,  on  your  way  up  ? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Tyrer  at  all,  on  your  way  up  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  1  think  I  saw  him  at  Bangor,  but  i  won't  be  sure  of 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoners  P 

A.  I  did  so,  sir. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  At  a  place  called  Tynymaes. 

Q.  But,  then  you  told  me,  as  I  understood  you,  that  you  never  saw 
him  at  all  on  your  way  up  P 

A.  So  I  did. 

Q.  And  is  that  not  on  your  way  up  ? 

A.  It's  likewise  on  the  way  down. 

Q.  O  !  Now  is  that  the  way,  Mr.  Jennings,  a  persou  like  you  ought 
to  answer  me  ? 

A.  I  answer  your  question,  sir. 

Q.  Yes,  but  could  you  not  have  said,  though  you  did  not  see  him  on 
your  way  up,  you  saw  him  on  your  way  down  P 
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A.  No ;  I  should  have  thought,  if  I  had  said  more  than  merel/  to 
answer  your  question,  you  would  have  found  fault  with  me. 

Q.  Then,  do  I  understand  you  now  to  sute,  that  as  you  were  g^oing^ 
down  to  Caernarvon,  you  saw  Ann  Williams  and  Mr.  Tyrer  ? 

A.  No;  as  I  was  g^oing^  from  London  to  Bangor,  1  saw  Mr.  Tyrer 
and  Ann  Williams  at  Tynymaes. 

Q.  As  you  were  going  from  London  to  Bangor,  you  saw  Mr.  Tyrer 
with  Ann  Williams  P 

A.  As  I  was  going  down  from  London  to  Bangor,  I  saw  Mr.  Tyrer 
with  Ann  Williams. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Was  that  the  last  time  you  went  down  ! 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jervis, — Who  was  with  you  ? 

A.  Nobody  then ;  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  travelled  with  me,  and  he 
went  on,  but  I  stopped  at  Tynymaes. 

Mr.  Baron  Par A«.— Where  is  that  ? 

A.  It's  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Bangor. 

Mr.  Jervis. — How  came  you  to  stop  there? 

A.  Because  the  prisoners  were  there ;  Mr.  Tyrer  was  there  with 
them. 

Q.  Who  were  there? 

A.  Ann  Williams  and  Ellen  Evans,  and  Mr.  Tyrer. 

Q.  It's  a  common  pot-house  on  the  road*side,  is  it  not? 

A.  I  don't  know  about  its  being  a  common  pot-house ;  it's  a  small 
public-house  on  the  road-side. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  upon  your  remaining  there  ? 

A.  I  remained  there  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  I  went  into 
the  house,  and  then  1  went  on  to  Bangor. 

Q.  Were  the  two  female  prisoner$  there  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  Ann  Williams  there  at  all. 

Q.  Was  Mr,  Tyrer  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  Ellen  Evans  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  her  some  questions  ? 

A.  I  asked  her  some  questions. 

Q.  And  so  did  Mr.  Tyrer,  in  your  presence  I  believe  ? 

A.  I  am  not  certain  whether  he  did  or  whether  he  did  not. 

Q.  You  say  you  asked  her  those  questions  as  you  were  going  down  ; 
how  long  did  you  stay  ? 

A.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.  How  did  you  go  down  from  there  ? 

A.  I  then  went  on  in  a  car. 

Q.  That's  a  carriage  ? 

A.  No;  it's  a  close  carriage,  certainly,  but  very  much  like  one  of  the 
covered  cabriolets.    I  slept  at  Bangor  that  night. 

Q.  You  then  went  on  to  Caernarvon  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  It  was  EUen  Efans  yon  came  up  with  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  paid  your  expeDset  there  aDd  back? 

A.  I  paid  them  myself,  sir,  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

Q.  Has  anybody  paid  you  them  a^n  ? 

A.  I  mean  to  say  that  nobody  whatever  has  paid  me,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  requested  to  go  by  anybody  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  was,  particularly. 

Q.  Were  you  not  asked  by  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  to  go  down  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  was. 

Q.  Nor  anybody  on  his  behalf? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  on  anybody's  behalf? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No ;  you  went,  as  I  understand  you,  purely  from  curiosity  and 
the  love  of  justice? 

A.  Just  so. 

Q.  Which  ?  the  love  of  justice,  or  from  curiosity  ? 

A.  Why  both,  sir. 

Q.  Both ;  both  from  the  love  of  justice  and  from  curiosity.  Well, 
now  who  is  the  proctor  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton  ? 

A.  Mr.  French. 

Q.  The  proceedings  are  carried  on  in  his  name,  are  they  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  papers  been  prepared  in  your  office  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  written  by  your  clerk  ? 

A.  Nor  written  by  my  clerk. 

Q    Nor  drawn  by  yourself  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  drew  a  statement  myself,  the  other  day,  by  the  judge's 
direction,  for  the  judge. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — The  judge  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  lord,  for  u>e  in  the  Eccle'^iasiical  Court ;  and  likewise 
the  petition  for  the  extension  of  time  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
papers. 

Mr  J ervis, -~You  drew  the  petition  and  the  statement  ? 

A.  1  drew  the  sutemeot  in  the  first  instance.  The  Court  directed  me 
to  give  in  a  statement,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  of  the  state  of  the 
papers  coming  to  their  knowledge ;  and  upon  tite  statement  of  that 
fact.  I  drew  a  petition,  which  was  delivered  to  the  judge. 

Q.  On  whose  behalf? 

A.  On  nobody's  behalf,  but  to  let  the  judge  know  of  the  state  of 
the  papers. 

Q.  Well,  now,  at  whose  direction  did  you  draw  that  petition  ? 

A.  At  Mr.  French's,  because  I  was  in  possession  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  papers.  The  state  of  the  papers  was  not  before  the 
Court  before,  and  in  order  to  get  it  now  before  the  Court,  it's  necessary 
to  plead  in  regard  to  the  pencil-marks ;  and  the  proceeding  being 
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out  of  the  regular  course,  it  was  necessary  to  petition  the  Court  for 
permission  to  plead,  and  then  to  plead. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  say  you  drew  the  petition  ? 

A.  Yes,  it's  merely  formal. 

Q.  You  say  now,  sir,  it's  merely  formal ;  if  it's  merely  formal,  then 
it  required  no  particular  knowledge  on  your  part  for  you  to  draw  it  ? 

A.  It  merely  required  the  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  papers. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Is  that  for  permission  to  plead,  do  you  say? 

A.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Q.  Then  that  would  he  what  I  suppose  you  would  call  a  nobitur 
prevenlur ? 

A.  Yes,  the  publication  is  stopped. 

Q.  The  publication  is  stopped  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  proceedings  are  stopped,  if  the  plea  is  g^ven  in;  and  the 
publication  was  stopped  before  I  presented  the  petition. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  pleaded  ? 

A.  Two  days  after  Mr.  French  was  assigned  to  act. 

Q.  Was  it  after,  or  before  you  had  gone  down  to  CaemarYon  ? 

A.  O,  it  was  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago  ;  I  could  tell  by 
a  reference  to  the  assignation  book.  It  was  immediately  subsequent 
to  Mr.  Wadeson's  withdrawing  his  application,  and  abandoning  bis  ap- 
plication to  publication. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  WilUam  Follett 

Q.  I  only  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two,  Mr.  Jennings,  which 
is  important  as  to  the  custody  of  these  papers.  1  understood  you  to 
say,  that  these  papers,  when  you  were  in  Wales,  were  in  your  port- 
folio locked  up  when  you  were  not  in  the  room^  and  that  your  portfolio 
was  in  the  cupboard  ? 

A.  Locked  up  and  in  my  cupboard,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  your  bed-room  ? 

A.  That  was  in  my  bed-room,  sir;  and  every  night  I  took  them  with 
me. 

Q.  Now,  were  yr.u  also  in  the  habit  of  using  tho8e  papers  in  your 
sitting-room,  and  of  referring  to  them  ? 

A.  Necessarily,  in  the  procet  dings  under  the  commission. 

Q.  That  room  was,  of  course,  a  separate  and  distinct  room  from  the 
bed-room  in  which  the  cupboard  was  ? 

A.  It  was  so,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  were  using  the  papers  in  your  sitting-room, 
were  you  in  the  habit,  if  you  went  out,  while  there  was  a  key,  of  lock- 
ing the  door  ? 

A.  Whenever  1  went  out  of  the  room,  I  invariably  locked  the  door, 
or  put  the  paper  and  seals  upon  it. 

Q.  While  you  had  the  key,  you  locked  the  door ;  when  you  had  no 
key  you  placed  the  seals  upon  it  ? 
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A.  Exactly  to. 

Q.  Exactly  so.    So  that  your  door  never  was  open  in  your  absence  ? 

A.  The  door  never  was  open  in  my  absence,  to  my  knowledge,  nor 
could  it  be,  for  I  had  the  key  with  me,  while  I  had  the  key ;  and  when 
1  had  not  the  key,  I  placed  the  seals  upon  it,  and  the  seals  were  not 
broken  when  1  returned. 

Q.  Then  you  are  quite  confident  that  nobody  had  access  to  those 
papers,  except  in  your  presence  ? 

A.  I  am  perfectly  confident  nobody  could  have  had  access  to  those 
papers,  except  in  my  presence. 

Q.  Well,  now  you  say  you  moved  from  one  room  to  another.  Which 
room  was  it  you  were  first  in  ;  the  one  that  had  no  key  ? 

A.  No ;  the  one  I  was  first  in  had  a  lock  and  key  to  it,  and  a  very 
good  one. 

Q.  Then  you  moved  to  another  that  was  more  comfortable,  I  sup. 
pose,  in  other  respects  ;  but  there  you  had  no  key  to  the  door  ? 

A.  No  key  for  a  time ;  and  when  I  went  out,  I  put  the  seals  upon 
the  door  till  I  got  a  key  to  fit  the  lock. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  made  copies  of  those  documents,  such  as  you 
were  in  a  position  to  attest  notarially,  as  I  anderstoo<i  you— -—are  jon 
a  notary  ? 

A.  I  am  a  notary. 

Q.  And  would  it  be  your  duty,  in  your  situation,  to  make  a  notarial 
copy  of  them  ? 

A.  It  would  be  my  duty  to  do  so  ;  but  the  practice  is,  to  have  two 
notaries,  and,  therefore,  I  could  not  certify  them  in  the  regular  form, 
or  I  should  have  done  so  then. 

Q.  You,  therefore,  made  a  copy  ? 

A.  I,  therefore,  made  a  copy. 

Q.  You  were  present  at  the  examinations  before  the  magistrates  ? 

A.  No,  I  was  not. 

Q.  But  you  were  at  Guildhall,  were  you  not  ? 

A.  One  day. 

Q.  And  you  had  these  tracings  there  with  you  ? 

A.  I  had  them. 

Q.  Yes ;  and  you  gave  them  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Bodkin,  by  his 
direction  ? 

A.  By  Mr.  Bodkin's  direction,  I  delivered  them  into  his  possession. 

Q.  Pray  will  you  just  look  at  one  of  these  fac-similes  that  are  an- 
nexed to  the  depositions  ? 

A.  This  is  one  of  them,  sir ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  same  state ;  the 
letters  have  been  all  marked  over ;  they  were  perfectly  smooth  when 
I  delivered  them. 

Af  r.  Baron  Parke. — What  letters ;  the  supposed  pencil-marks  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  lord  ;  they  all  appear  to  have  penciUmarks  upon  them. 

Q.  Marked  over,  to  make  them  more  distinct,  do  you  mean  ? 
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A.  No ;  I  should  rather  apprehend  it  wai  done  by  marking  over 
them  to  take  the  copies. 

Q.  Each  ?    These  are  the  copies  ? 

A.  These  are  the  very  copies,  my  lord,  so  far  as  I  have  looked. 
Yes,  my  lord,  they  are  all  the  same  papers. 

Sir  fVilliam  FolUti.^Yoxk  don't  know  for  whom  the  copies  were 
taken? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  No,  sir;  they  were  done  at  Messrs.  Harmer  and  Flower's. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Do  you  wish  to  keep  these  ? 

Sir  William  FolUtU^-^lio,  my  lord ;  I  will  send  them  back  to  your 
lordship. 

Mr,  Baron  Par*f .— I  suppose  you  have  copies  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin, — We  have  been  furnished  with  them,  my  lord,  during 
the  time  the  enmination  has  been  going  on. 

Sir  William  Fo//efl.-^Now,  you  went  down  to  Wales  after  these 
proceedings  took  place  at  Guildhall  ? 

A.  No,  sir.    O,  yes,  after  the  warrants  issued. 

Q.  Yes.  Had  you  made  this  discovery  before  ?  Allow  me  to  ask 
this  question  :  At  the  time  you  made  these  tracings,  had  you  any  know- 
ledge of  the  property  of  Mr.  Panton  at  all  ? 

A.  Not  at  all.     I  have  mentioned  before,  I  am  not  quite  certain 

whether,  in  the  course  of  the  examination  of  Mr.  Bettiss I  am  not 

quite  sure,  whether  there  was,  or  was  not,  any  reference  made  to 
property  in  London.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  there  was,  or  was 
not ;  certainly  I  am  not. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  of  any  property  in  Bishopsgate- street,  Cursitor- 
street,  Devonshire -street,  or  any  of  those  places  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^You  were  not  aware  that  Mr.  Panton  had  any 
property  there  ? 

A.  No,  my  lord. 

Sir  fyilliam  Fo//e<t.— Had  you  never  heard  the  name  of  Hurlock  ? 

A.  Never. 

Q.  Never? 

A.  I  am  not  sure  whether  his  name  was  not  connected  with  the 
depositions,  or  not;  I  really  don't  know. 

Q.  Before  these  proceedings,  bad  you  any  knowledge  of  the  family 
of  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  No,  1  never  heard  of  the  name  before  the  suit. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  the  name  before  the  suit  ?    - 

A.  I  never  heard  of  the  family,  till  a  few  days  before  I  went  down 
under  the  commission. 

Q.  You  are  no  relation  to  the  family  ? 

A.  Not  the  slightest. 

Mr,  Aiiamey  VeMral-^-lM  Mr.  Freneh  know  of  the  caute  ? 
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A.  The  name  of  the  cause  was  mentioned  to  all. 

Sir  William  FolhtL^~YovL  say  you  put  some  questions  to  Ellen 
Evans  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Dodd  18  the  officer  ? 

A.  Dodd  is  the  officer. 

Q.  Was  he  present  during^  the  conyersation  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  It  was  in  g^ing  down,  as  I  understand  you,  to  Bangor,  you  saw 
Mr.  Tyrer? 

A.  Id  g^ing  down,  I  saw  him. 

Q.  EK)  you  know  whether  you  saw  him  in  coming  up  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  recollect  that  I  did  at  all. 

Q.  I  don't  recollect  I  did  see  Mr.  Tyrer  in  coming  up,  at  all  ? 

A.  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Well,  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  suppose 
you  will  wi;>h  to  retire  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ? 

Foreman  of  the  Jury.-^U  you  please,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Very  well,  then  you  may  go  out  now  for  a  quar« 
ter  of  an  hour. 

[The  jury  retired  for  half  an  hour,  and  on  their  return  all  answered 
to  their  names.] 


Mr.  Kenney  Tyrer,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  PhiUips. 

Q.  Mr.  Tyrer,  are  you  managing  derk  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ? 

A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Speak  a  great  deal  louder  than  that. 

A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  We/e  you  appointed  substitute,  in  the  commission  from  the 
Prerogative  Court,  in  a  cause  of  "  Panton  against  Williams  ?" 

A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  examination  that  took  place,  on  that  occasion,  of  the 
witnesses,  was  your  attention  called  to  the  papers ;  certain  papers  that 
were  produced  ? 

A.  1  asked  Mr.  Jennings'  permission  to  inspect  the  papers,  and  I 
did  so,  sir. 

Q.  Very  well;  you  saw  them  ? 

A.  1  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  inspect  them,  sir  ? 

A.  1  did,  sir. 

Q.  Well ;  now  what  was  the  result  of  that  inspection  ? 

A.  The  first  time  I  inspected  them,  I  discovered  several  pencil- 
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marks.  I  discovered  ''  2,  3,  4»  5,  6,  7,  8»  9.''  I  discovered  some 
other  pencil-marks,  which,  at  that  time,  I  could  not  make  out. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Williams  of  your  discovery  ? 

A.  I  wrote  a  note  to  him. 

Q.  Very  well ;  hut  never  mind  the  note— 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Mr.  Rurosey  Williams  ? 

A.  I  informed  Mr.  Williams  of  that. 

Mr.  PhilUps.^Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  yoor  employer  ? 

A.  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams. 

Q.  Were  you  able,  in  the  course  of  the  inspection,  to  trace  any  par- 
ticular words  ? 

A.  I  traced  '*  Bishopgate  Street/'  *'  Cursitor  Street,"  and  a  variety 
of  other  words,  in  the  course  of  the  inspection. 

Q.  Go  on,  if  you  please,  and  tell  my  lord  and  the  jury  what  obser- 
vations you  made  ? 

A.  1  discovered  "Bishopgate  Street,"  '* Cursitor  Street,"  lines 
drawn  across  the  paper,  "  Vacant  Ground,"  "  Ground  Lot,"  "  Castle 
Street/'  '*  Norwich  Court  /'  and  on  one  or  two,  I  think  on  two  of  the 
documents,  there  was  "  Jones  Panton,  Esq'."  and  "  B.  B.  Hurlock, 
Esq'/';  and  on  the  top  of  them  there  is  a  "  Map."  "  Bishopgate; "  it 
18  not  "  Bishopsgate." 

Q.  Well,  did  you,  on  the  inspection  of  those  documents,  discover  a 
variety  of  other  marks  and  syllables  of  words,  which  you  could  not 
make  out  ? 

A.  Yes,  on  some  of  them.     Some  of  them  had  been  obliterated. 

Q.  Mr.  Tyrer,  I  don*t  know  whether  you  were  present  at  the  arrest 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  ? 

A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Who  took  him  up  ? 

A.  Forrester,  the  officer. 

Q.  Forrester  is  here,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  Sir? 

Q.  Forrester  is  here,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  Forrester  is  here,  and  Ruthven  accompanied  him. 


Crou^examined  by  Mr.  Attorney  Qeneraf. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  clerk  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ? 

A.  I  went  to  him  on  the  14th  of  October. 

Q.  The  14th  of  October.    In  what  year  ? 

A.  Last  year. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  any  attorney *8  office  before  you  went  to  Mr. 
Rumsey  Williams  ? 

A.  1  had. 
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Q.  How  long  had  jou  be«n  in  any  other  attorney's  oflee  ? 

A.  I  serred  my  articles  with  Mr.  Markland,  and  I  had  also  heen  ia 

Mr.  Gilbert's  office. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  acted  under  a  commission  from  the  Eeelesiastictl 
Court  before  ? 

A.  Never. 

Q.  Who  employed  you  on  this  occasion  ? 

A.  I  had  my  instructions  in  this  case  from  Messrs.  Farren  and 
French  ;  they  sent  me  down. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  the  scrips  P 

A.  I  won't  fix  the  day,  but  it  was  after  Mr.  Williams's  vritnesses  had 
been  examined. 

Q.  After  Mr.  Williams's  witnesses  had  been  examined  you  first  saw 
the  scrips  ? 

A.  1  first  saw  the  documents. 

Q.  You  first  saw  the  documents.  Well,  but  you  know  what  we 
call  the  scrips  ? 

A.  The  scrips ;  yes,  the  scrips. 

Q.  "  No.  1"  down  to '•  No.  11?*' 

A.  Yes,  it  was  after  Mr.  Williams's  witnesses  had  been  examined. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  first  observed  any  marks  on  them  P 

A.  The  first  time  I  looked  at  them. 

Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  It  was  after  Mr.  Williams's  witnesses  had  been  examined,  Sir 
John  :  I  cannot  fix  it. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  the  first  time  you  saw  them  ? 

A.  The  first  time  I  saw  them,  Sir  John,  I  observed  marks. 

Q.  The  very  first  time  ? 

A.  Not  the  very  first  time. 

Q.  1  thought  you  said  the  first  time ;  the  first  occasion  ? 

A.  The  first  occasion. 

Q.  Had  you  got  permission  from  Mr.  Jenningv  to  inspect  them  P 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  You  had  permission  to  inspect  them,  then,  before  you  saw  any 
marks  ? 

A.  Before  I  saw  the  documents  at  all,  I  asked  him  to  allow  me  to 
inspect  them. 

Q.  What  was  your  object  ? 

A.  One  object  of  our  case  was,  that  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses 
could  not  write,  and  1  wanted  to  see  his  autograph. 

Q.  You  wished  to  look  at  the  signature,  then  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes.  And  that  was  all  ? 

A.  It  was  more  out  of  curiosity  I  looked  at  them.  Sir  John,  than 
anything  else. 

Q.  Then  it  was  to  look  at  the  signature,  I  say,  you  wished  to  see 
them  ? 
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A.  Precisely. 

Q.  How  maoy  persons  do  you  suppose'  had  seen  them  at  Caernarvoo, 
before  you  saw  them  ? 

A.  Mr.  Preeceyof  the  Bank,  and  Mr.  Owen  Owens. 

Q.  Very  well ;  then  you  immediately  saw  some  marks  ? 

A.  I  did.  Sir  John. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  observed Did  you  know  where  Mr.  Jennings 

was  lodging  at  the  "Goat?" 

A.  I  did.     I  was  there  every  day. 

Q.  You  were  there  every  day.  Did  you  ever  happen  to  see  his  room 
sealed  up  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did  every  day  at  his  dinner-time. 

Q.  Well,  for  how  many  days  do  you  think  ? 

A.  It  was  only  sealed  in  one  room,  I  think  not  more  than  two  days. 

Q.  Well,  but  you  see  I  am  not  asking  about  bow  many  rooms 

Sir  William  FolkU.^l  must  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — It  was  only  for  two  days,  you  say? 

Sir  William  FolletL — I  must  have  the  answer ;  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  important. 

Mr,  Attorney  Genera^«-But  it  must  be  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Sir  William  FolleU,—And  so  it  was. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — No,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  do  not  think  it 
was. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.  ^Hq  said,  as  I  understood  him,  they  were  sealed 
up  in  one  room,  and  not  more  than  two  days. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — How  many  days? 

A.  Not  more  than  two  days,  certainly. 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  beginning  or  after;  was  that  after  the  time  had 
been  extended  ? 

A.  It  was  after  the  time  had  been  extended. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  how  it  was  sealed ;  with  paper  or  with  tape  ? 

A.  A  piece  of  paper  was  put  across  it.  I  held  the  candle,  while  Mr. 
Jenningfs  sealed  it  and  put  the  paper  across  it,  in  order  that  no  person 
might  approach  the  door;  and  be  dined  with  his  door  open>  to  prevent 
anybody  approaching  it. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  assist  him  ? 

A.  I  held  the  candle.  Sir  John. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  assist  him  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  How  often? 

A.  He  only  sealed  it  twice. 

Q.  Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  swear  positively  that  the  door 
was  never  sealed  more  than  twice  ? 

A.  I  don't  say  that ;  I  speak  to  twice. 

Q.  Well,  but  not  more  than  twice  ? 

A.  Not  more  than  twice,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Now,  those  two  times,  was  it  sealed  with  paper  or  with  tape  t 
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A.  I  think  it  was  with  paper. 

Q.  You  think  with  paper.    Was  it  ever  sealed  with  tape  ? 

A.  No,  I  am  not  at  all  aware  of  its  having^  been  sealed  ^ith  tape. 

Q.  You  are  not  all  aware  of  its  haying^  been  sealed  with  tape  ? 

A.  I  would  not  charge  my  memory  with  that.  Sir  John. 

Q.  Did  you  dine  in  company  with  Mr«  Jennings  ? 

A.  I  did,  several  days. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wadeson  dine  in  the  same  company  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  was  asked,  but  he  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  was  asked  ? 

A.  I  heard  him  asked. 

Q.  You,then>  and  Mr.  Jennings  dined  together? 

A.  We  did. 

Q.  No  other  person  ? 

A.  No  other  person.  I  think  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  dined  once ;  be 
was  under  examination  a  very  long  time,  and  he  dined  once. 

Q.  He  dined  once  ? 

A.  He  dined  one  day. 

Q.  How  many  days  did  you  dine,  think  you? 

A.  I  think  I  may  positively  say  fifteen,  if  not  more. 

Q.  Fifteen  times,  if  not  more-*— ^^/e-«-/^/e ;  that  is,  you  and  be 
together  ? 

A.  We  had  our  dinners  together,  certainly;  and  we  immediately 
afterwards  returned  to  bis  room. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  about  the  witnesses  that 
were  to  be  examined  ? 

A.  None,  Sir  John.  If  ever  I  commenced  any  conversation,  he  im* 
mediately  checked  me. 

Q.  Did  you  commence  conversations  upon  it,  then  ? 

A.  Why,  I  was  rather  a  stranger. 

Q.  Well,  but  did  you  ask  him,  then,  anything? 

A.  I  asked  him  given  questions,  which  he  refused  to  answer  me. 

Q.  Several  times  ? 

A.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  times  :  I  found  it  was  of  no  use. 

Q.  Well,  now  when  had  you  any  c  onversation  with  him  upon  the 
marks  on  the  scrips  ? 

A.  The  moment  I  discovered  them,  I  said ;  "  Good  God,  there  are 
peocil-marks  here ! " 

Q.  That  was  the  very  day  you  saw  them  ? 

A.  The  moment  I  saw  them. 

Q.  The  very  moment  you  saw  them  ? 

A.  I'he  moment  I  saw  them. 

Q.  Had  he  discovered  them,  do  you  know,  before  that? 

A.  He  told  roe  he  knew  what  they  were. 

Q.  He  toid  you  what  ? 

A.  He  told  me  he  knew  what  they  were. 

Q.  When  you  first  mentioned  it } 
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A*  When  I  fint  mentioned  it.  I  think  when  I  first  mentioned  it»  he 
told  me  he  knew  what  they  were. 
Q.  Did  he  tell  jou  what  they  were  ? 

A.  He  did  not  at  that  lime  ;  I  examined  fac-similes  with  him. 
Q.  Did  he  at  any  time,  before  the  fac-similes  were  made,  tell  yon 
what  the  marks  were  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  said  he  thoagbt  it  his  duty  to  inform  me,  lest  anything 
should  happen  to  him  and  the  writings,  what  he  had  ohserved,  and  to 
point  them  out  to  me  ;  and  he  did  partly  do  it. 

Q.  Well,  he  said  he  thought  it  his  duty,  lest  anything  should  happen 
to  him ;  which  meant,  I  suppose,  lest  he  sh>  uld  die-— — 
A.  He  did  not  say  lest  he  should  die. 

Q.  Well,  he  did  not  say  lest  he  should  die  ;  hut  lest  anything  should 
happen  to  him  and  to  them,  to  poiut  them  out  to  you  ;  and,  accordingly^ 
he  did  point  them  out  to  you  ? 
A.  i  did  see  them  there. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  you  had  seen  the  marks  yourself  ? 
A.  1  think  our  commission  was  closed.     After  I  had  prayed,  the 
commission  closed;  but,  before  it  was  closed,  he  showed  me  tbem. 

Q.  Well,  but  I  say  how  long  was  it  after  you  bad  asked  permission 
of  him  to  look  at  them,  and  after  you  had  inspected  them  yourself? 
A.  I  think  it  was  a  week  or  more. 

Q.  He  told  you  it  was  his  duty;  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  that 
he  should  tell  you  ? 
A.  He  thought  it  was. 

Q.  And  he  pointed  out  to  you  what  he  had  discovered  ? 
A.  He  did. 

Q.  Had  you  at  that  time  made  out  the  words;  I  mean,  before  he 
pointed  tbem  out  to  you  ? 

A.  I  made  out  "  Bishopgate  Street,"  and  '*  Cursitor  Street,"  and 
part  of  other  words ;  but  I  had  not  time  to  apply  myself  to  them,  on 
account  of  the  examination.  Mr.  Jennings  was  examining  witnesses, 
and  therefore  I  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Jennings  pointed  tbem  out  to  you,  you  say  ? 
A.  At  the  end. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  began  to  make  fac-similes  ? 
A.  I  never  made  fac-similes.  Sir  John. 
Q.  Did  you  at  all  assist  in  making  fac-similes  ? 
A.  No,  Sir  John,  I  did  not. 

Q.  I  did  not  assist  in  making  the  fac-similes.     Did  you  not  get  the 
paper? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  At  whose  request  did  you  get  the  paper  ? 
A.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jennings. 
Q.  Where  did  you  get  it  ? 

A.  I  bought  it  at  Mr.  Pritchard's,  the  bookseller,  at  Caernarvon. 
Q.  Who  paid  for  it  ? 
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A.  I  beliere  it  went  down  to  the  general  account. 

Q.  Whose  general  account  did  it  go  down  to  ? 

A.  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams's  account. 

Q.  Mr.  Rumsej  Williams's  account  ? 

A.  At  the  time  I  obtained  the  tracing-paper  for  him>  I  did  not  know 
his  object. 

Q.  Did  you  never  assist  him  in  making  the  fae-simiies  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  making  them  from  time  to  time,  when  I  went  into  the 
room. 

Q.  Did  you  never  assist  him,  I  ask  you,  in  tracing  any  of  the  pen- 
cil-marks ? 

A.  No,  Sir  John.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Neither  the  writings  nor  the  pencil-marks  P 

A.  Not  the  writings,  nor  the  pencil-marks. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

A.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Q.  You  swear  it? 

A.  I  swear  it. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  room,  while  Mr.  Jennings  was  making  the  fac- 
similes ? 

A.  I  was  in  and  out  of  the  room.  Sir  John,  on  different  occasions. 

Q.  Was  any  body  else  there  in  the  room  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  no  one  was  there  but  Mr.  Jennings  and  yourself  ? 

A.  No  one  but  Mr.  Jennings  himself.  The  fac-similes  were  made, 
I  think,  mostly  at  night,  and  mostly  in  the  mornings.  I  saw  the 
greater  part  of  the  pencil-writing  traced  on  it :  I  did  not  see  the  ink 
traced  on  it. 

Q.  You  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  pencil-marks  traced  upon  it, 
but  you  did  not  assist  in  tracings  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  That  you  swear  ? 

A.  I  could  not  have  done  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  at  all  help  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not  at  all  help  him. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  Mr.  Jennings  was  employed  upon  it  P 

A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Did  he  show  you  the  fac-similes  as  he  was  proceeding  P 

A.  I  saw  them  lying  on  the  table. 

Q.  Did  any  body  else  see  them  ? 

A.  Not  at  that  time ;  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  any  body  else  saw  them  P 

A.  I  cannot  tell  that. 

Q.  Was  there  only  one  copy  made  P 

A.  Only  one.  I  never  saw  any  copy  but  those  attached  to  my  de- 
position. 

Q.  Did  he  show  them  to  you  ? 
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A.  i  examined  them.  Sir  John. 

Q.  You  examined  the  fac-similes  with  him  ? 

A.  With  him. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  employed  ahout  that  ? 

A.  It  might  be  two  or  three  hours. 

Q.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  hours  ? 

A.  I  should  not  say  it  was. 

Q.  Was  that  all  on  one  day  ? 

A.  Two  or  three  hours. 

Q.  Was  it  two  or  three  hours  on  one  day,  or  was  it  on  successita 
days  ? 

A.  I  think  we  examined  two, — we  examined  the  two  together,— 
the  original  ones  together,  and  then  the  others  ;  that  was  the  way. 

Q.  Well,  but  was  all  that  done  in  one  day  ? 

A.  No ;  I  think  the  duplicates  and  the  originals  were  examined  one 
day;  those  two  were  examined  one  day,  and  the  others  another  day; 
but  I  would  not  charge  my  memory  with  that. 

Q.  Well,  now,  how  were  the  pencil-marks  traced  ? 

A.  Mr.  Jennings  had  the  fac-sirailes  lying  before  him,  and  the  wills, 
too.  He  took  up  the  wills  from  time  to  time,  and  those  marks  he 
could  see  with  the  naked  eye,  he  made  copies  of  them.  Those  we 
could  not  see  with  the  naked  eye  he  applied  a  mirror  to  them,  and  so 
saw  the  pencil-writings  through  the  black  strokes  of  the  ink,  to  which 
letters  the  pencil-writing  went,  and  he  then  ^ery  carefully  placed  it  on 
the  fac -simile,  so  as  to  take  it  through  the  precise  place  in  the  ink  on 
the  papers  that  it  was  in  the  originals. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  put  the  tracing-paper  over  the  descriptiye  ? 

A.  No ;  he  could  not  have  seen  the  pencil-writing  if  he  had  done 
that. 

Q.  But  I  thought  the  tracing  paper  must  be  transparent? 

A.  No,  no ;  it  was  nearly  transparent,  bat  you  could  not  see  the 
pencil- writing  through  the  traciog-paper. 

Q.  Then,  you  mean  that  he  copied  them  ? 

A.  No,  Sir  John.  He  had  the  wilt  before  him,  then  the  fac-timile 
immediately  below  it ;  and  he  took  up  the  will,  and  saw  the  pencil- 
writing  through  the  different  letters.  Well,  for  instance,  one  part  of 
the  pencil-writing  would  go  through  the  dot  of  an  **  i,*'  and  then  he 
would  take  the  tracing  pencil  through  the  dot  of  that  "  i "  on  bis  paper. 
Then,  the  one  lying  alongside  of  the  original  will,  he  would  go  on  to 
take  the  mark  through  the  letters  up  to  the  top  of  a  "  g,"  or  on  the  out- 
side of  it,  or  below  it,  as  it  might  be ;  and  so  on  with  respect  to  the 
others. 

Q.  But  did  he  not  put  the  tracing-paper,  as  I  now  put  the  blotting- 
paper,  over  the  writing,  and  copy  it  in  that  way  ? 

A.  No,  he  could  not  do  that.  It  could  not  have  been  seen  if  he  bad 
done  that. 

a  2 
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Q.  Did  he  neyer  do  that  ? 

A.  No.  .^    .  ,       . .     o 

Q.  Neither  with  regard  to  the  pencil-marks,  nor  the  ink-wnting? 
A.  O,  yc« ;  with  regard  to  the  ink-writing,  he  traced  it  over  it. 
Q.  Had  he  anj  pencil  to  make  imitationa  of  the  pencil -marks? 
A.  No  ;  I  think  he  did  it  with  red  ink. 
Q.  Did  he  make  it  ezclusiyely  with  red  ink  ? 
A.  No,  no.     There  was  a  pencil ;  his  own  pocket-pencil. 
Q.  There  was  a  pencil.     Did  he  never  apply  that  pencil  to  the  ori- 
ginal will  ? 

A.  Never,  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Never,  that  you  saw.     Well,  then,  you  had  a  full  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  fac-similes  when  they  were  completed  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  had. 

Q.  And  you  told  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  what  you  had  seen,  did  you  not  r 
A,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Wadeson,  or  any  person  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams,  what  you  had  seen  ? 
A.  Mr.  Wadeson  was  absent. 
Q.  Mr.  Wadeson  was  absent  ? 
A.  Then  he  was. 
Q.  Where  was  he  ? 
A.  He  had  gone. 

Q.  He  had  gone.  Then  all  this  was  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Wadeson  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  one  attending  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Williams  ? 

A.  Mr.  Williams  himself  attended  at  the  commission. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  to  Mr.  Williams  what  you  had  seen  ? 

A.  CerUinlynot. 

Q.  Certoinly  not.     You  did  not  call  upon  him  for  any  explanation  ? 

A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Certainly  not.  Now,  having  got  the  fac-similes«  and  the  com- 
mission having  closed,  how  long  were  the  fac-similes  finished  before 
the  commission  closed  ? 

A.  1  think  the  day  it  was  closed. 

Q.  Where  did  you  then  proceed  to  ? 

A.  Where  did  I  proceed  to  ? 

Q.  Yes? 

A.  To  my  lodgings. 

Q.  Did  you  then  leave  Caernarvon  ? 

/v.  ires* 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  ? 

A.  To  my  lodgings,  about  a  mile  from  Caernarvon. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  London  ? 

A,  No. 
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Q.  When  did  yoa  go  to  London  ? 

A.  I  think,  the  first  journey  I  had  to  London,  was  when  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  in  custody. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  London  till  after  Mr.  Williams  was  in  custody. 
You  did  not  go,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  warrants  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Who  went  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  Mr.  Barton  Panton.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Rumsey  Wil- 
liams went  with  him. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  not  accompany  him,  sir  ? 

A.  He  went  from  Penrbos  at  that  time,  i  don't  know  whether  he 
accompanied  him. 

Q.  He  went  from  Penrhos  at  that  time.  You  remained  at  Caer- 
narvon ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  warrants  were  coming  down  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  told  you  ? 

A.  I  don't  know.     I  could  not  tell  now  who  told  me,  positively. 

Q.  O ;  you  need  not  laugh  about  it,  Mr.  Tyrer.  You  knew  the 
warrants  were  coming  down  ;  tell  me  from  whose  information  you 
learnt  that  fact? 

A.  I  think  it  might  have  been  from  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  I  learnt 
it ;  but  I  would  not  charge  my  memory  with  that. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  from  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams.  Had  you  any 
ceovevsation  with  Mr.  Jennings  before  he  left  Caernarvon,  about  getting 
any  warrants  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  swear  that? 

A.  I  swear  that. 

Q.  You  swear  that.  You  did  not  know  Mr.  Jennings  was  coming 
down  to  your  country  again,  did  you  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not.  I  was  very  much  surprised  indeed  when  I  saw 
him. 

Q.  No,  you  did  not ;  you  were  very  much  surprised  indeed  when  you 
saw  him.  But  from  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  or  some  one  else,  you 
learnt  that  warrants  were  coming  down  against  Mr.  Thomas  Williams^ 
Ellen  Evans,  and  Ann  Williams  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  the  officers  ? 

A.  The  officers  sent  for  me. 

Q.  The  officers  sent  for  you.     Where  to  ? 

A.  To  my  lodgings.  I  was  not  there,  apd  they  sent  to  a  friend's 
house  for  me. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  them  ? 

A.  At  the  ••  Goat  Hotel,"  at  Caernarvon. 

Q.  Did  you  accompany  them  to  Brynbras  Castle  ? 
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A.  YeS|  in  the  morning^. 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Rumsej  Williami  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  at  the  desire  of  the  officer.    He  said  he  sboold  not 
feel  himself  justified  in  goings,  without  some  one  accompanying  him. 

Q.  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  was  in  London  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes.  And  you  went  to  Brynbras  Castle  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Mrs.  Williams  at  home  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Williams  was  at  home.     I  did  not  see  her. 

Q.  And  he  was  taken  into  custody  ? 

A.  He  was  taken  into  custody . 

Q.  Under  a  warrant  to  take  his  person  ? 

A.  Under  a  warrant  to  take  his  person. 

Q.  Well,  now,  was  not  a  large  quantity  of  papers  seized  at  that 
time? 

A.  They  were  seized  so  far  as  this,  that  he  took  them  in  his  own 
custody  to  London.     I  packed  them  up  for  him. 

Q.  Did  not  the  officer  seize,  in  your  presence,  or  by  your  direction, 
a  large  quantity  of  papers  belonging  to  Mr.  Williams  P 

A.  In  answer  to  that,  I  can  only  say,  they  were  taken  by  Mr.  Wil« 
liams  to  London,  by  his  desire,  to  be  inspected  there  by  his  legtl 
advisers. 

Q.  Was  not  a  large  quantity  of  papers  seized  by  the  officers  ? 

A.  No  further  seized,  than  that  they  were  merely  taken  by  Mr. 
Williams. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  they  were  merely  taken  by  Mr.  Wil* 
liams  himself,  voluntarily,  for  his  own  purposes  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  No.  Well,  now,  why  don't  you  give  me  a  fair  answer  ?  Did 
the  officer  not  seize  a  laige  quantity  of  papers  belonging  to  Mr. 
Williams  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  that's  a  seizing. 

Q.  If  that's  a  seizing.  Did  he  not  seize  a  large  quantity  of  papers 
before  Mr.  Williams  made  any  request  to  have  his  papers  ?  Did  not 
the  officer  seize  them  ? 

A.  He  said,  "  Mr.  Williams,  we  shall  want  your  papers." 

Q.  He  said,  "  Mr.  Willinms,  we  shall  want  your  papers."  And  did 
not  the  officer  fill  two  bags  with  Mr. Williams's  papers,  upon  your  oath? 

A.  No,  he  filled  one  bag. 

Q.  He  filled  one  bag? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  large  bag  ? 

A.  Mr.  Williams  himself  filled  it. 

Q.  Did  not  the  officer  seize  the  papers  first,  before  Mr.  Williains 
requested  that  they  should  be  pat  into  the  bag  ? 

A.  No. 
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Q.  Did  he  not  say  they  would  have  them  ? 

A.  As  I  said  before,  the  officer  told  Mr.  Williams  he  should  want 
his  papers ;  and  Mr.  Williams  said  they  should  be  taken  to  London, 
and  there  inspected  in  the  presence  of  his  legal  advisers. 

Sir  William  FoUetl.^ln  the  presence  of  whose  legal  advisers  ? 

A.  Of  his,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams's. 

Mr,  Attorney  General — Mr.  Tyrer,  who  took  the  papers  P 

A.  The  officer,  myself,  and  Mr.  Williams  then  went  we  went  with 
him  to  the  iron-chest;  Mr.  Williams  opened  the  iron -chest  and  placed 
them  in  the  bag. 

Q.  Mr. Williams,  and  the  officer  and  yourself,  went  to  the  iron-chest 
where  the  papers  were,  and  you  took  the  papers? 

A.  Mr.  Williams  himself  took  them  out  of  the  chest  and  put  them 
into  the  bag. 

Q.  Why,  sir,  was  not  that  under  the  requisition  of  the  officer,  that 
the  papers  were  wanted  ?       ^ 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Certainly  it  was  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  They  were  then  taken  from  the  iron-safe,  and  put  into  the  bag? 

A.  Put  into  the  bag. 

Q.  Have  you  not  retained  a  considerable  number  of  those  papers, 
down  to  the  present  hour  ? 

A.  On  my  oath  I  have  not  one  of  them. 

Q.  Were  they  all  returned  to  him  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  No,  I  don't  mean  to  say  you you  Mr.  Tyrer ;  but  have  not 

those  who  have  been  acting  for  the  prosecution,  retained  a  consider* 
able  number  of  the  papers,  to  the  present  time  ? 

A.  I  don't  know.  Sir  John. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  their  being  restored  ?     . 

A.  1  don't  know  of  their  being  restored,  neither  do  I  know  of  their 
being  retained :  I  know  nothing  of  them. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  them.  Now,  were  you  present  when  Ellen 
Evans  was  taken  into  custody  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Where  was  she  taken  into  custody? 

A.  At  Brynbras  Castle. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  ? 

A.  At  the  same  time. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  Ann  Williams  was  taken  into  custody  ? 

A.  No,  Sir  John. 

Q.  You  were  not.  Did  you  accompany  Mr.  Williams  any  part  of 
the  way  to  London  ? 

A.  I  accompanied  Ellen  Evans. 

Q.  All  the  way  to  London  ? 

A.  No«  itr. 
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Q.  How&r? 

A.  To  a  place  called  Tfnjmaes. 

Q.  Did  you  there  meet  Mr.  Jennings  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  yoa  not  very  mnch  surprised  to  meet  Mr.  Jenning;*  there? 

A.  As  I  have  before  stated,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  meet  him 
there. 

Q.  At  I  have  before  stated,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  meet  him 
there.    Did  he  enter  into  conversation  with  you  and  Ellen  Evans  ? 

A.  Not  with  her. 

Q.  Was  Ann  Williams  at  IN^ymaes  too  ? 

A.  They  were  both  there. 

Q.  Did  you  put  any  questions  to  them  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  them  they  were  charged  with  foi^ng  the  will  ? 

A.  I  informed  Ellen  Evans. 

Q.  You  informed  Ellen  Evans.  And  then  you  put  questions  to  her? 

A.  I  did,  and  I  told  her  I  would  state  what  she  told  me  again  P 

Q.  You  put  a  good  many  questions  to  her  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Well,  now  did  you  accompany  Ann  Williams  any  part  of  the 
way  to  London  ? 

A.  Not  any  of  the  way. 

Q.  Nor  Ellen  Evans? 

A.  Not  further  than  l^nymaes. 

Q.  Not  further  than  I'ynymaes.  You  never  were  in  a  chaise  with 
either  of  them  ? 

A.  I  was  in  a  chaise  with  Ellen  Evans  to  IN^ymaes  from  Caer- 
narvon. 

Q.  From  Caernarvon  to  Tjrnymaes.  Did  you  see  neither  of  them 
during  the  rest  of  the  journey  ? 

A.  No,  I  left  them  and  went  home. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — And  you  returned  from  Tynymaes  home,  did 
you? 

A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Now,  did  you  not  come  in  a  chaise  with 
Ellen  Evans  to  Tynymaes,  you  and  she  being  alone  in  the  chaise? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  officer  outside  ? 

A.  And  the  officer  on  the  box. 

Q    In  a  post-chaise  was  it  ? 

A.  In  a  post-chaise. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — ^Was  it  Evans  or  Williams  ? 

A.  Ellen  Evans,  my  lord. 

Mr.  A  ttomey  GeneraL-^For  how  many  miles  ? 

A.  About  fourteen  miles,  and  the  officer  then  got  in.  The  driver 
was  tipsy,  and  1  then  got  out,  to  see  that  he  did  no  mischief. 
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Q.  Very  veil.    Y<m  rode  with  ber  for  about  fourteen  miles.    Had 
yon  then  any  oonTeraation  with  her  about  this'aflfair  ? 
A.  I  had. 

Q.  Was  it  then  you  put  the  questions  to  her  ? 

A^  It  was. 

Q.  Was  it  by  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams's  desire  ? 

A.  Certainly  not ;  he  did  not  give  me  instructions  for  it. 

Q.  He  did  not.     It  was  out  of  your  own  head  P 

A.  It  was  of  my  own  head.     I  had  a  purpose  in  going,  which  was 
to  see  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  London  after  that  ? 

A.  I  came  to  London  in  the  beginning  of  March. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  any  more  of  the  fac-similes  ? 

A.  I  saw  two  of  them  in  the  country. 

Q.  You  saw  two  of  them  in  the  country  ? 

A.  With  Mr.  Jennings. 

Q.  I  mean,  when  did  yoo  see  the  fac-similes  again  ? 

A.  I  saw  them  on  my  examination. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Jennings  bring  down  the  fac-similes  when  yon  met  bim 
at  Tynymaes  ? 

A.  1  believe  he  had  them  with  him ;  I  saw  two  of  them. 

Q.  O ;  you  saw  two  of  them  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  them ;  did  he  show  them  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  did  show  them  to  me. 

Q.  Had  you  them  in  your  hand? 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  Only  two? 

A.  Only  one  I  had  in  my  hand  ;        yes,  two ;  two. 

Q.  Two  you  had  in  your  hand  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  at  Tjmymaes  ? 

A  At  Tynymaes. 

Q.  Had  you  them  in  your  hand  at  Caernarvon  ? 

A.  I  had  two  at  Caernarvon. 

Q.  When,  after  that,  did  you  see  them  ? 

A.  Not  till  my  examination. 

Q.  Did  you  show  those  two  which  you  had  in  Caernarvon         did 
you  show  them  to  any  person  ? 

A.  I  showed  one  to  Captain  Boileau. 

Q.  And  to  any  one  else  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  showed  one  to  Captain  Boileau,  and  to  no  one  else  ? 

A.  To  no  one  else. 

Q.  When  you  were  examined  in  London,  did  you  see  the  same 
fac*  similes  ? 

A.  I  did. 
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Q.  Do  you  know»  were  any  copies  takeo  from  the  fao^similet? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know.  Now,  will  you  swear  you  did  not  show  those 
fac-similes  to  the  Bank,  at  Caernarvon  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did.  I  showed  them  to  Mr.  Morgan,  now  that  you  re- 
mind me  of  it. 

Q.  Now  that  I  remind  you  of  it,  you  did  show  them  to  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, at  the  Bank,  at  Caernarvon  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  show  them  to  Mr.  Morgan  at  the 
Bank? 

A.  I  went  there  for  money,  and  I  had  them  with  me ;  and  I  showed 
them  as  a  curiosity. 

Q.  O  ;  you  showed  them  at  the  Bank  as  a  curiosity ;  very  well. 
Now,  pray  have  you  seen  much  of  Mr.  Jennings  since  you  have  been 
in  London  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  No.     Have  you  seen  him  at  all  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  seen  him  yesterday  and  to-day,  waiting  outside. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  conversation  with  him  about  this  a£fair,  I  sup- 
pose? 

A.  Yes ;  I  have  conversed  with  him  about  it,  as  I  would  with  any 
other  person. 

Q.  Have  you  assisted  much  in  this  prosecution  ? 

A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  O,  yes.    Very  well ;  as  the  clerk  of  Mr.  Rnmsey  Williaffls  ? 

A.  As  the  clerk  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Flower  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes.   Giving  and  receiving  information  ? 

A.  Giving  and  receiving  information. 

Q.  Upon  the  subject  ? 

A.  Upon  the  subject. 

Q.  Then  you  have  conducted  the  prosecution  in  the  country  ? 

A.  1  have  conducted  the  prosecution  in  the  country. 

Q.  In  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams's  office  ? 

A    Yes 

Q.  Yes!    As  his  clerk? 

A.  As  his  clerk. 

Q.  As  his  clerk.  And  I  suppose  communicated  with  him,  from  time 
to  time,  on  the  subject  ? 

A.  Very  little.     I  have  had  little  communication  with  him. 

Q.  You  have  had  little  communicatioQ  with  him.  Then  it  has  been 
left  to  you  very  much,  has  it  ? 

A.  Very  much,  it  has. 

Q.  Then  you  have  summoned  the  witnesses  ? 

A.  I  have. 
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Q.  Yoa  haf6.   And  brought  them  to  town,  or  seqi  them  to  town  ? 

A.  I  brought  them  to  town  myself. 

Q.  You  brought  them  to  town  yourself.  Did  you  subpoena  a  wit- 
ness of  the  name  of  Jane  Thomas  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did.     Has  she  come  to  London  under  your  subpona  ? 

A.  J  have  seen  her  here ;  she  did  not  come  under  my  subpoina^ 
she  was  on  her  way  to  London  when  I  subpodnaed  her. 

Q.  Well,  but  here  she  is.  I  believe  she  was  one  of  the  housemaids 
at  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  for  a  certainty. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ? 

A.  1  don't  know  what  capacity  she  was  in. 

Q.  Did  you  subpoena  Owen  Roberts,  the  gardener  ? 

A.  Yes. '  I  don't  know  that  he  was  gardener.  I  subpoenaed  a  man 
named  Owen  Roberts:  1  never  saw  him  before. 

Q.  Is  he  here? 

A.  He  is ;  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Did  you  say,  you  were  directed  by  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  to 
subpoena  those  witnesses  ? 

A.  No.  Mr.  Rumsey  WiHiams  did  not  direct  me  to  subpoena  them ; 
Messrs.  Harmer  and  Flower  directed  me  to  subpoena  them. 

Q.  Well,  did  Messrs.  Harmer  and  Flower  know  any  thing  of  it» 
c&oept  so  far  at  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  instructed  them  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I  instructed  them.  I  came  to  London,  and  drew  up 
a  brief,  and  gave  it  to  them. 

Mr,  Baron  Par Ae.— You  gave  it  to  Messrs.  Harmer  and  Flower  ? 
You  dropped  your  voice. 

A.  Yes. 

Mr,  Attorney  Genera/.— Did  you  subpoena  Grace  Jones  ? 

A,  Yee. 

Q.  Yes.   And  she  is  here  ? 

A.  She  is  here. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  not  said  you  were  directed  by  Mr.  Rumsey  Wil- 
liams, to  subpoena  those  witnesses  ?    Have  you  not  said  so  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  said  so  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  By  whom  is  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  employed  to  conduct  the 
prosecution  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  is  employed  at  all ;  I 
know  Messrs.  Harmer  and  Flower  are  employed  in  the  matter. 

Q.  What,  are  you  the  agent  of  Messrs.  Harmer  and  Flower,  then  ? 

A.  No,  I  am  not. 

Q.  What  are  you,  then  ? 

A.  I  am  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams's  clerk. 

Q.  You  are  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams's  clerk ;  and,  as   Mr.  Rumsey 
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WnitaiiM*s  derk«  yoa  ham  eoodncted  the  proiacotion  as  yoa  teve 
described  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have.  Did  you  not  see  Mr.  Jennin^  at  all,  in  London, 
till  you  saw  him  waiting  in  Court,  or  about  Court  here  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  had  called  at  his  house. 

Q.  Yes,  you  had  called  at  his  house.  Had  you  merely  made  a  call  ? 

A.  No ;  I  had  called  at  his  house  merely  to  see  him  and  talk  to 
him  about  this  business* 

Q.  You  had  called  at  his  house  to  see  him  and  to  talk  to  him 
about  this  business.    How  often  had  you  done  that,  Mr.  Tyrer  ? 

A.  Three  times. 

Q.  Three  times.  And  you  did  see  him  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did.    And  did  you  talk  to  him  about  this  business  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  talk  ed  to  him  in  general  terms  about  it. 

Q.  You  talked  to  him  in  general  terms  about  it  Now,  did  you 
dine  at  any  time  with  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  when  Mr.  Jennings  was 
there? 

A.  Once. 

Q.  Only  once  ? 

A.  Once. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.-^Ai  the  *'  Goat  Inn  ?" 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — No,  no;  but  I  am  meaning  at  Mr.  Ram- 
sey Williams's,  in  company  with  Mr.  Jennings  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Sir  William  Follett.-^ki  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams's  house? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Yes.    At  Penrhos  ? 

A.  At  Penrhos. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  you  talked  over  the  matter  then,  pretty  freely,  did 
you  not  ? 

A.  No,  I  went  away.    I  was  not  very  well,  and  I  went  home. 

Q.  You  went  home,  and  you  left  Mr.  Jennings  there  ? 

A.  Mr.  Jennings  went  very  shortly. 

Q.  He  went  very  shortly.     But  you  left  him  there  ? 

A.  No,  Mr.  Jennings  went  away ;  I  went  in  the  same  chaise  with 
him. 

Q.  That  was  when  he  came  down  into  the  country  the  second 
time? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  paid  Mr.  Jennings  the  expense  of  his 
journey  down  into  the  country,  of  course  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  1  do  not. 
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Q.  Well,  nov,  when  was  the  occasion  on  which  you  met  Mr.  Jen« 

niogs  at  dinner,  at  Mr.  Ramsey  Williams's  house  ? 

A.  It  was  the  day  after  the  apprehension  of  the  prisoner,  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams. 


Re-examntd  by  Sir  William  Pollett. 

Q.  You  say,  Mr.  Tyrer,  you  subpoenaed  certain  witnesses ;  did  yoo 
receive  instructions  from  any  one  to  subpoena  them  ? 

A.  From  Messrs.  Harmer  and  Flower. 

Q.  Did  they  send  you  the  list  of  the  witnesses  yon  were  to  sttb« 
poena? 

A.  Yes,  I  had  them  from  London. 

Q.  Mr.  Barton  Panton  was,  I  believe,  in  London,  at  that  time  ? 

A.  1  really  don't  know  where  he  was. 

Q.  You  say  you  subpoenaed,  amongst  others,  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Jane  Thomas,  and  that  she  was  on  her  way  to  London  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  she  had  been  subpoenaed  here  by  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  They  told  me  so,  where  she  is  now  servant. 

Q.  Where  is  that? 

A.  At  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bulkeley  Williams's ;  and  she  was  then  with  the 
other  witnesses,  at  a  place  called  "The  Castle." 

Q.  With  the  other  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Roberts  ? 

A.  Yes,  Mr.  Llovd  Roberts. 

Q.  Yes,  Mr.  Lloyd  Roberts.    He  was  acting  as  the  solicitor  for  the 
prisoner  ? 

A.  Yes,  i  believe  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Lloyd  Roberts  if  he  was  going  to  subpoena  also 
Owen  Roberts  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  subpoenaed  him  ? 

A.  I  did  so. 

Q.  There  was  another  witness  you  were  asked  about— Grace 
Jones  ? 

A.  I  subposnaed  her  at  another  house. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ?  .,,... 

A.  At  Mr.  Thomas's,  the  maltster's,  and  she  showed  me  the  subposna 

of  the  other  side.  ^        i  w_ 

Q.  And  you  subpoenaed  those  three  persons,  after  they  were  sub- 

posnaed  for  the  other  side  ? 

A    Yes 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Tyrer,  to  take  you  back  to  the  first  part  of  your  exa- 
minatioa.    You  say  you  looked  at  those  documentt,  first  of  uU,  for  the 
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puxpose  of  inspecting^  the  signatures^  as  yea  understood  one  of  the 
attesting  witnesses  could  not  write  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Which  of  the  attesting  witnesses  ? 

A.  Two  of  the  attesting  witnesses,  Ann  Williams  and  John  Williams. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  told  us  that  on  inspecting  the  documents,  you 
discovered  those  marks  of  pencil ;  I  want  to  call  back  your  attention 
to  that  part  which  relates  to  the  copying  or  tracing  them,  by  Mr.  Jen- 
nings. You  say  you  were  present  at  the  time  he  traced  the  pencil- 
marks  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  he  do  it  ? 

A.  He  had  the  documents  before  him, 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^He  has  described  that  suflSciently  before,  I 
think.  He  said  he  traced  them  in  ink,  and  afterwards  took  tbe  sup- 
posed wills  and  copied  the  pencil-marks  from  them,  observing  where 
the  lines  in  the  wills  intercepted  the  words  in  ink. 

Sir  William  -Fo/teW.— Exactly,  my  lord. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  examined  them  with  him  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  had  one  document,  and  he  had  another. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — You  read  them  over  ? 

A.  We  read  them  over. 

Q.  You  read  over  the  ink  part  ? 

A.  We  examined  them  all,  my  lord. 

Sir  William  Follett.^Ho^n  do  you  mean  you  examined  them  all  ? 
'  A.  We  read  over  the  ink  and  the  pencil-writing. 

Q.  You  read  over  tbe  ink  and  the  pencil-writing.  Did  you  atsist 
him  in  any  way  but  that  ? 

A.  No  other  way. 

Q.  Then  that  was  all  you  did  to  assist  him  in  examining  the  docu- 
ments ? 

A.  That  was  all  I  did.  The  fact  is  he  made  a  good  deal  to  do  about 
letting  me  inspect  them  at  all,  unless  it  was  from  idle  curiosity ;  and 
unless  he  had  supposed  it  was  from  idle  curiosity,  I  could  not  have 
got  him  to  let  me  do  it. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  one  other  point,  about  tbe  papers  being  seized. 
You  were  asked  about  the  papers  that  were  seized  when  the  prisoner, 
Mr.  Williams,  was  taken  into  custody  ;  you  say  those  papers  were  put 

into  a  bag  by  him Were  you  in  London  when  those  papers  were 

afterwards  examined  here  ? 

A.  No,  Sir  William,  I  was  not. 

Q.  After  they  were  put  into  the  bag  at  Brynbras,  you  don't  know 
what  was  done  with  them  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Were  they  at  that  time  sealed  ? 
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A.  One  parcel  was  sealed.  A  paper  parcel  was  sealed  ;  I  sealed  it 
by  Mr.  Williams's  direction. 

Q.  And  the  papers  were  taken  by  Mr.  Williams  out  of  the  chest  himself? 

A.  Yes,  and  put  into  the  bag. 

Q.  I  presume  the  officer  was  present  ? 

A.  The  officer  was  present.  « 

Q.  Now,  my  learned  friend  has  asked  you,  whether  you  put  ques- 
tions to  Ellen  Evans  in  the  post-chaise,  and  whether  you  informed  her 
she  was  in  custody  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  were  the  questions  you  put  to  her  ? 

A.  I  asked  her 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — I  don't  know  that  it  at  all  follows  upon 
the  question  I  put,  that  my  learned  friend  should  ask  the  witness  what 
were  the  questions  he  put  to  her. 

Mr,  Baron  Par  Ac— Yes ;  because  you  want  to  raise  a  prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  the  jury,  from  the  witness  asking  questions  of  the  parties 
accused.  1  don't  know  how  you  could  exclude  those  questions,  for 
you  asked  your  question  with  a  view  to  raise  a  prejudice  against  the 
prosecution.  If  the  questions  turn  out  to  be  immaterial,  then  the 
effect  of  the  question  is  gone. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.— Wery  well,  my  lord ;  my  learned  friend 
might  easily  ask  if  those  questions  related  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Baron  Farke, — I  don't  think  they  ought  to  be  excluded  ;  for, 
otherwise,  you  leave  the  prejudice  unanswered.  It  may  turn  out 
that  the  questions  were  immaterial. 

Mr,  Attorney  GeiieraL — I  should  have  thought,  my  lord 

Mr,  Baron  Farke, — You  must  let  that  be  explained. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — My  learned  friend  might  easily  ask  if 
those  questions  related  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Well,  but  I  don't  see  how  you  can  prevent 
him  asking  what  the  questions  were. 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — I  don't  know,  my  lord  ;  but  I  only  asked 
whether  he  put  questions  to  her,  and  there  I  stopped. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Yes ;  well,  there  it  stands ;  and  you  mean  to 
found  some  observations  upon  that. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — The  questions  were  put,  I  apprehend,  on 
this  subject ;  now,  what  those  questions  were  will  not  remove,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  that  ground 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — I  don't  know  what  they  were ;  they  may  have 
been  perfectly  innocent  questions,  but  we  must  take  care  that  the 
jury  are  not  prejudiced  by  what  any  of  these  persons  say  against  the 
prisoner.  You  know  it  can  be  evidence  against  nobody  but  them- 
selves. The  questions  we  must  know,  at  all  events;  perhaps  the 
answers  may  admit  of  an  argument. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Very  well ;  the  questions  he  is  to  state- 
Sir  fVilliamFollett.^The  questions ;  but  I  want  to  get  the  answers. 
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Mr.  Bartm  ParJke.^^No ;  the  questiont  first. 

&r  William  Fomt.^Verj  well,  my  lord. 

Q,  Well,  what  questions  did  yoa  ask  of  Ellen  Evans  ? 

A.  One  question  I  asked  was,  how  she  can?e  to  be  present  when 
Mr.  Panton  signed  the  documeot  said  to  be  his  will,  which  she  had 
seen  in  London.    Another  question  was, 

Mr,  Baron  Parilrtf.— Stop  a  moment. 

Sir  William  /*o/Ze</.— Weil ;  another  was? 

A.  Where  was  he  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Yes. 

Sir  William  Foileli.— And  what  was  the  third  ? 

A.  Whether  John  Williams  and  Ann  Wdliams  were  present,  and 
how  they  came  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL-^My  lord,  I  waive  all  objection  to  the 
answers  being  given  to  those  questions. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.^AW  1  have  decided  is,  that  the  questions  might 
be  asked. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Then,  my  lord,  I  now  beg  that  the 
answers  the  witness  received  to  them  may  be  now  given  ako. 

Sir  William  FoUett.—  Very  well;  having  seen  the  depositions, 
we  shall  see  the  lady  by  and  by,  and  we  shall  then  hear  what  she  sayB. 

Witneu, — Shall  I  give  the  answers  ? 

Sir  William  FoUett. — Yes,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Baron  Par/ce.— Which  is  this  ? 

A.  Ellen  Evans.  She  answered,  she  was  in  the  drawing-room, 
with  her  master ;  Mr.  Panton  had  been  signing  a  parchment 

Sir  William  Follelt,^  Just  repeat  that,  if  you  please. 

A.  That  she  was  in  the  drawing-room,  with  her  master;  Mr. 
Panton  had  been  signing  a  parchment,  which  she  and  her  master 
had  witnessed. 

Q.  Which  what  ? 

A.  Which  she  and  her  master  had  witnessed. 

Q.  Well  ? 

A.  I  then  said she  said  that  her  master  told  Mr.  Panton  that 

there  was  another  paper  for  him  to  sign,  and  desired  her  to  call  up 
John  Williams  and  Ann  Williams. 

Q.  Yes  ? 

A.  She  said  that  Mr.  Panton  held  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and  he 
approached  the  table,  and  signed  it. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.-^Eh  ? 

A.  That  Mr.  Panton  held  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and  that  he 
approached  the  table  and  signed  it. 

Q.  That  he  what? 

A.  That  he  approached that  he  came  to  the  table  and  signed  it ; 

and  that  he  asked  her  master 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Stop  a  moment. 

Sir  William  Follett.^He  asked  her  master  ? 
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A.  Whether  be  would  witness  that  too. 

Sir  William  Follett, — We  cannot  hear  you ;  speak  louder. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — That  Mr.  Panton  took  a  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  approached  the  table  and  signed  it        yes  ? 

A.  And  at  the  same  time  he  said  to  her  master,  ''Tom,  will  you 
not  witness  that  too  ? "  and  he  said,  "  No,  there's  no  occasion  for 
that;  they'll  do." 

Sir  William  Folletl.^WeM  ? 

A.  I  asked  her  if  Mr.  Panton  said  anything. 

Mr.  Baron  Par*«.— Yes? 

A.  He  said,  he  delivered  it  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  or  as  his 
act  and  deed. 

Q.  Yes? 

A.  She  said  that  Ann  Williams  and  John  Williams  had  signed  it. 

Q.  Yes? 

A.  And  she  had  signed  it. 

iSir  William  Follett.^Thtit  Ann  Williams  and  John  Williams  had 
signed  it,  and  that  she  had  signed  it.   Well  ? 

A.  That  on  her  signing  it,  she  was  going  to  read  the  contents,  and 
her  master  put  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  over  it. 

Q.  We  cannot  hear  you  ? 

A.  That  on  her  signing  it,  she  was  going  to  read  the  contents,  and 
that  her  master  put  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  over  it. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Yes  ? 

A.  I  asked  her  what  they  were  talking  about  [when  Mr.  Panton 
sigpied  the  documents ;  she  said  they  were  talking  about  Mr.  Hurlock. 
I  asked  her  what  they  said  about  Mr.  Hurlock. 

Mr.  Baron  Pa?Ae.— Yes  ? 

A.  Her  master  said,  that  Mr.  Hurlock  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Sir  William  FoUett.^Vfhat  ? 

A.  O;  that  Mr.  Pantoii  said,  Mr,  Hurlock  gave  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke* — That  Mr.  Hurlock  gave  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble? 

A.  That  Mr.  Hurlock  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  and  that  Mr. 
Williams  answered,  "  Yes,  he  did ;  but  it  would  soon  be  over  now.'* 

Mr.  Pfullips.^y^hat  ? 

A.  And  Mr. Williams  answered,  "Yes,  he  did ;  but  it  would  soon  be 
over  now."    1  asked  her,  if  she  was  sure  he  said  so. 
Afr.  Baron  Parfcc— Eh  ? 

A.  I  asked  her  whether  she  was  sure  this  passed.  She  said  she 
was,  and  that  she  had  stated  so  to  the  examiner  in  London.  I  asked 
her  if  he  wrote  it  down,  and  she  said  she  did  not  know ;  she  told 
liim  many  things  which  she  thought  he  did  not  write  down. 

Sir  miliam  FoUett.—She  said  that  Mr.  Panton  had  said,  ''  Mr, 
Hurlock  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble."  Did  she  state  at  what  time,  or 
when,  Mr.  Panton  said  that,  or  what  occasioned  his  saying  that  ? 

B 
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A.  After  he,  Mr.  Panton,  had  been  signinff  the  paper,  whieh  the 
had  ahowD  her  in  London. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.^O^  this  wai  after  he  had  ti^pned  the  paper, 
which  she  had  shown  her  in  London  ? 

Sir  William  FoUeiU — Which  she  had  witnessedi  my  lord. 

Mr.  ilc^o/pAaM.— Which  she  had  shown  to  her  in  London^  was  the 
answer. 

Sir  William  FoUett.—y^eU,  that  was  what  she  had  tigned.  Was 
that  all  that  passed  ? 

A.  I  believe  that  was  the  substance;  the  substance  of  all  that 
passed  relative  to  the  wili|  but  other  conversation,  as  to  other  matters, 
passed. 


Mr.  Fblix  Sladb,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin, 

Q.  What  is  your  christian  name  ? 

A.  Felix. 

Q.  You  are,  I  believe,  a  proctor  by  profession,  Mr.  Slade  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  upon  any  occasion— 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — The  22nd  of  July,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Boc/Atn.— When  Mr.  Wadeson  was  from  London,  acting  for 
him,  and  depositing  any  scrip  for  him  anywhere  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Do  you  recollect  acting  for  him  in  some  scrips  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  it  you,  or  your  brother,  who  did  it  ? 

A.  t  believe  I  did  it,  but  1  have  no  Recollection  of  it.  If  I  did  it, 
it  would  appear  in  the  assignation-book. 

Q.  Then,  can  you  look  ?  Can  you  distinguish  between  yourself 
and  your  brother  in  the  assignation-book  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  can,  my  lord. 

Q.  Then  look  for  the  22nd  of  July,  will  you  ?  [The  witness  re- 
ferred  to  a  book.] 

Mr.  Ho<f/:in,— Well,  does  liot  looking  at  the  book  refresh  your  me- 
mory, so  as  to  enable  you  to  tell  us  if  you  did  ? 

A.  Not  from  memory  at  all ;  but  I  see  from  the  book,  I  must  have 
done  it. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  if  you  made  any  alteration  in,  or  did  any- 
thing with  respect  to  those  scrips  ? 

A.  I  am  quite  sure  1  could  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAc— That  would  be  quite  unintentional  ? 

A.  Quite  unintentional. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Aitom$}f  Oen^raL 

Q.  Mr.  Slade,  when  an  examiDor  enters  on  his  office,  according  to 
the  practice  of  your  Court,  is  he  not  sworn  that  he  never  will  disclose 
anything  with  respect  to  any  examinations,  until  publication  passes  P 

A.  I  believe  he  is. 

Q.  That  he  will  hold  no  communication  with  either  side  respecting 
the  evidence  ? 

A.  It  is  his  duty  to  do  so,  certainly.    I  am  not  aware  it  is  an  oath. 

Q.  it  is  his  duty,  certainly,  not  to  hold  any  communication  with 
either  side  respecting  the  evidence  ? 

A.  Until  publication  passes. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  fViUiam  Folktt. 

Q.  The  witnesses  are  examined  on  oath  before  the  examiners,  Mr. 
Slade,  in  your  Court,  are  they  not  ? 

A.  They  are. 

Q.  Their  examination  is  taken  down  in  writing  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  At  certain  times  it  is  published  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Before  that,  the  examiner  is  not  at  liberty  to  state  what  those 
witnesses  have  said  ? 

A.  No,  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — It  is  taken  down  in  the  presence  of  the  proc- 
tors and  the  examiners,  is  it  ? 

A.  No,  my  lord,  in  the  presence  of  the  examiner  only. 

Q.  O,  the  examination  is  merely  before  the  examiner  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Sir  William  Folleit.^The  scrips  both  proctors  see»  1  believe  ? 

A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  It's  merely  the  statement  of  the  wicnesses  on  oath  that's  not 
disclosed  ? 

A.  Merely  the  statement  of  the  witnesses. 

Q.  The  scrips  are  shown,  and  every  thing  relating  to  them  P 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Then  the  proctors  are  not  present  at  any  part 
of  the  depositions  being  taken  ? 

Sir  William  Folleti.-^Mr.  Slade  has  gone ;  but  that  is  so,  my  lord, 
I  believe. 

[The  witness  returned  immediately,  and  re-entered  the  witness- 
box.] 

Mr»  Baron  ParA«««- >The  proctors  are  neter  present  at  the  exami- 
nation P 

8    2 
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A,  Never. 

Q.  That's  all  done  by  the  examiner  ? 

A.  All  done  by  the  examinen 

Q.  By  the  examiner,  who  examines  from  the  allegations  ? 

A.  From  the  allegations  and  the  interrogatories. 

Q.  And  the  interrogatories  ? 

A.  And  the  interrogatories. 


Mr.  Wiluam  Boggy,  ei-callkd. 
Examined  by  Sir  WUliam  FoUett. 

Q.  You  were  examined,  Mr.  Boggy,  I  think,  before  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Mr,  Thomas  Ti^Uams,  the  prisoner,  apply  to  you  upon  the 
reading  of  the  will  ? 

A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  make  that  application  to  you  ? 

A.  In  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Panton's  funeral. 

Q.  What  was  the  application  be  made  to  you  ? 

A.  That  I  would  attend  the  reading  of  Mr.  Panton's  will,  at  Plas- 
gwyn ;  and  that  his  brother,  Mr.  Gething  Williams,  would  write  to 
inform  me  when  the  time  was  fixed  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Can  you  fix  the  day  when  he  applied  to  you  ? 

A.  Na    No  time  was  mentioned. 

Q.  What  day  did  he  apply  to  you  upon  ? 

A.  This  was  a  day  or  two  after  Mr.  Panton's  funeral. 

Sir  William  FoUeU.^But  you  don't  exactly  know  the  day  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  agree  to  attend  p 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  attend  ? 

A.  I  was  never  informed  of  the  time,  otherwise  I  should  have  at- 
tended. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Williams,  at  that  time,  state  to  you  anything  about 
entering  a  caveat  against  the  will,  at  that  time  ? 

A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  state  to  you  ? 

A.  He  told  me  it  was  his  intention  to  enter  a  caveat. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAcc— When  ? 

A.  I  had  but  one  interview  with  him. 

Sir  WUliam  FolletU — Well,  he  told  you,  then,  it  was  his  intention 
to  enter  a  caveat  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  he  begged  I  would  make  the  necessary  inquiries  as  to 
how  it  was  to  be  done. 
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Q.  Did  he  tell  you  his  reasoDft  for  doing  so  ? 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  at  that  time  state  to  you 

Mr,  Attorney  General.-^No,  no;  what  was  stated  ? 

Sir  William  Follett.—'So;  I  put  the  question,  and  you  may  object 
to  it  if  you  like.  The  question  1  am  going  to  put  is,  Did  he  state  to 
you,  at  that  time,  that  he  had  any  will  which  he  meant  to  propound  as 
the  will  of  the  testator  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL — Well,  then,  my  learned  friend  must  know^ 
I  think,  that  that  is  not  a  question  which  he  has  any  right  to  put 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. —  I  think  you  ought  not  to  put  that  question  so 
very  pointedly,  without  first  trying  to  get  it  in  some  other  way. 

Sir  William  Follett, — Well,  sir ;  was  any  mention  made  by  him  to 
you,  at  that  time«  of  any  will  at  all,  except  the  will  that  was  to  be  read 
at  Piasgwyn  ? 

A.  None. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Have  you  stated  all  that  passed  ? 

Sir  WiUiam  Follett. — Have  you  now  stated  all  that  passed  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  He  was  then  in  a  very  great  hurry ;  it  was  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  he  was  going  home.  We  had  correspondence  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.'^-Haye  you  told  us  all  the  conversation  ?  Have 
you  told  US  every  thing  that  passed  in  that  conversation,  upon  the 
subject  of  your  attending  at  Piasgwyn  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Sir  William  Follett.-^Then  you  were  to  receive  information,  you 
say,  from  somebody  ? 

A.  From  his  brother. 

Q.  Was  that  from  Mr.  Gething  Williams  ? 

A.  Mr.  Gething  Williams. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  information  from  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then,  in  consequence  of  not  having  received  that  information, 
you  never  attended  ? 

A.  I  never  attended. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — He  did  not  mention  the  ground  of  the  caveat  ? 

A.  He  did  not,  my  lord. 

Sir  William,  Follett. —Then  you  took  no  further  part  in  it  ? 

A.  I  went  to  Bangor  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  found  it 
must  be  done  by  proctors.  1  then  wrote  a  letter  to  Brynbras,  and 
sent  a  messenger  with  it.  The  messenger  returned,  and  said,  he  had 
understood  that  Mr.  Williams  had  gone  to  London.  1  then  went  to 
Bangor  in  two  days  afterwards,  and  there  understood  that  Mr.  Williams 
had  himself  entered  a  caveat. 

Q.  You  don*t  know  the  date  of  that«  I  suppose  p 

A.  I  do  not. 
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CroMi^xamiMd  by  Mr.  Attorney  General, 

Q.  Entered  a  caveat  at  Bangor  ? 

A.  Yes ;  a  few  days  after  the  funeral. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — The  caveat  was  to  be  entered  at  Bangor,  was  it  ? 

Mr,  Jervii, — Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Yod  drop  your  voice  so. 

fVitness, — I  am  a  little  husky,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe.— Well ;  you  found  that  Mr.  Williams  himself 
had  entered  a  caveat,  at  Bangor  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Afr.  Attorney  Qeneral, — And  then  had  gone  to  London  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  entered  caveats  yourself? 

A.  No,  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  went,  then,  to  Bangor  to  inquire  ? 

A.  I  went  to  Bangor  to  inquire  how  it  was  to  be  done.  I  was  not 
a  proctor. 

Mr.  Robert  Williams,  sworn. 
Exanuned  by  Mr.  Bodkin. 

Q.  Is  your  name  Robert  Williams  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  a  solicitor,  residing  at  Caernarvon  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Were  you  desired  by  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  to  at- 
tend at  Plasgwyn,  on  the  9th  of  June  ? 

A.  No,  not  by  him. 

Q.  By  whom? 

A.  By  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  attend  ? 

A.  To  read  over  the  will  and  codicils  of  the  late  Mr.  Jones  Panton, 
and  explain  them  to  his  family. 

Q.  Who  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — We  have  got  that. 

Have  you  got  copies  of  those  papers,  "2,*'  "  8,'*  "  4,"  and  "  5?" 
It  was  promised  yesterday  morning  that  I  should  have  copies  of  the 
papers  '%"  *'  3."  'M,"  and  "6,"  not  being  scrips.  You  have  had 
two  days  to  make  them,  and  they  are  not  made  yet,  I  suppose.  Let 
them  be  made  now,  before  the  Court  breaks  up. 

Sir  WiUiam  Follett. — The  letters,  your  lordship  means  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — The  letters;  the  correspondence.  Let  me 
have  them  before  the  Court  breaks  up  to-night. 

Mr.  Bodkin.^ATe  you  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  the 
prisoner  ?  [Handing  a  document  to  witness.] 
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Mr,  Baron  Parke.'-^Thxt  is  the  affidavit  of  Bcrips,  is  it  ? 

Sir  William  FQlUli.^Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Bodkin.^  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  signature  of  the  pri- 
soner? 

A.  I  do. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.'^Then  you  had  better  read  the  affidavit  of  scrips. 

Sir  William  Follett.^YeB,  my  lord.     Hand  it  in. 

Officer  of  the  Court, — "  In  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury. 
Panton  against  Williams.  In  the  goods  of  Jones  Panton,  Esq**.,  de- 
ceased, appeared  personally,  Thomas  Williams,  of  Brynbras  Castle,  in 
the  county  of  Caernarvon,  Esq**.,  one  of  the  parties  in  the  above 
cause,  made  oath,  that  no  scrip,  scroll,  paper  or  parchment-writing, 
being  or  purporting  to  be,  or  having  the  face,  force,  form  or  effect  of 
a  will  or  codicil,  testamentary  or  codicillary  disposition,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  Jones  Panton,  late  of  Plasgwyn,  in  the  county  of  Anglesey, 
Esq*^c.,  the  party  deceased,  in  the  said  cause,  has  at  any  time  what- 
ever come  to  his  hands,  possession  or  knowledge,  save  and  except  the 
true  and  original  last  will  and  testament,  and  a  duplicate  thereof,  of 
the  said  deceased,  bearing  date  the  6th  day  of  November,  1 834,  with 
two  codicils  thereto,  bearing  date,  respectively,  the  15th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1836,  and  the  7th  day  of  May,  1837,  which  said  will,  duplicate, 
and  two  codicils,  are  now  hereunto  annexed,  marked  '  No.  1,' '  No. 
2,'  '  No.  3,'  and  '  No.  4,'  respectively.  Also,  save  and  except  a  < 
certain  paper- writing,  now  bereunio  annexed,  marked  '  No.  5,'  the 
said  paper-writing  being  and  containing  instructions  for  the  said  will, 
dated  the  6th  day  of  November,  1834,  as  aforesaid,  and  thus  sub- 
scribed and  signed  by  the  said  testator, '  1  approve  of  this,  Jones  Pan- 
ton.'  Also,  save  and  except  a  former  will  of  the  said  testator,  made 
and  executed  by  him  on  or  about  the  31st  day  of  May,  in  the  said 
year,  1834,  and  which  he  the  said  testator  cancelled  on  or  about  the 
6th  day  of  November,  1834,  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  execution  of 
the  aforesaid  will  and  duplicate  thereof,  bearing  date  the  said  6th  day 
of  November,  1834 ;  and  of  which  said  will,  dated  Slst  May,  1834, 
the  paper- writing  now  hereunto  annexed,  marked  '  No.  6,'  formed 
the  concluding  part,  the  other  part  of  the  said  will  having  been  at  such 
time  destroyed  by  the  direction  of  the  said  testator.  And  also,  save 
and  except  two  certain  paper-writings,  now  hereunto  annexed,  and 
marked  respectively  '  No.  7 '  and  '  No.  8,'  the  said  paper-writing 
marked  '  No.  7'  being  instructions  in  the  handwriting  of  the  said 
testator  for  the  said  will,  bearing  date  the  3l8t  day  of  May,  1834,  as 
aforesaid,  and  the  said  paper-writing,  marked  '  No.  8,'  containing  a 
copy  thereof,  and  signed  by  the  said  testator.  And  also,  save  and  ex- 
cept a  certain  paper-writing,  now  hereunto  annexed,  marked  '  No.  9,' 
the  same  being  in  the  handwriting  of  the  said  testator,  and  containing 
in  part  a  copy  of  the  said  paper-writing  marked  '  No.  7.'  Also,  save 
and  except  a  certain  paper-writing,  now  hereunto  annexed,  marked 
'No.   10,'  containing  instructions  for  the  aforesaid  codicil,  bearing 
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date  the  15th  day  of  Octoher,  1836,  and  signed  by  the  said  testator. 
And  also,  save  and  except  a  certain  paper- writing  now  hereunto  an- 
nexed, marked  '  No.  11/  being  the  draft  of  the  said  codicil,  and  thus 
subscribed  and  signed  by  the  said  testator,  '  I  approve  of  this,  Jones 
Panton.'  And  also,  save  and  except  another  will  of  the  said  testator, 
wfth  a  codicil  thereto,  bearing  date  respectively,  as  the  appearer 
has  been  informed  and  believes,  the  5th  of  November,  1828,  and  the 
17th  day  of  November,  1829;  and  in  which  said  William  Barton 
Panton,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  said  testator,  and  one  of  the  parties  in 
this  cause,  and  Martha  Hamilton,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Peploe  William 
Hamilton,  clerk,  and  Lauretta  Maria  Williams,  the  wife  of  him  the 
appearer,  the  surviving  daughter  of  the  said  testator,  are,  as  the  ap- 
pearer has  been  informed  and  believes,  appointed  joint  executors. 
And  also,  save  and  except,  as  the  appearer  has  been  informed  and  be- 
lieves, two  pretended  codicils  to  the  said  last*mentioned  will,  bearing 
date,  as  pretended,  as  the  appearer  has  been  informed  and  believes,  the 
21st  day  of  April,  1831,  and  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1833.  And  also, 
save  and  except  the  drafts  of  the  said  will  and  codicil,  bearing  date  the 
5th  day  of  November,  1828,  and  the  17th  day  of  November,  1829,  as 
aforesaid,  which  said  drafts,  as  the  appearer  has  been  informed  and  be- 
lieves, are  in  the  hands,  custody,  power  or  possession,  of  John  Jones,  a 
solicitor  residing  at  Beaumaris,  in  the  county  of  Anglesey,  the  drawer  or 
writer,  as  the  appearer  has  been  informed  and  believes,  of  the  will  and 
codicil.  *'  T.  Williams," 

Mr.  Baron  Parfce,— What's  the  date  ? 

Officer, — It  is  sworn,  my  lord,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1837,  before 
Dr.  Daubney. 

Sir  William  Follett, — My  lord,  the  scrips  ought  to  be  also  read. 
Whether  they  should  be  read  at  length  or  not,  i  don't  know. 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — They  may  be  considered  as  read. 

Sir  William  Follett, — Very  well ;  they  may  be  considered  as  read. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Very  well. 

Mr.  Boys,  called. 
Examined  by  Sir  William  Follett. 

Sir  William  Follett. — You  need  not  swear  Mr.  Boys. 

Q.  There  is  a  deed,  which  you  produce,  Mr.  Boys ;  will  you  'pro- 
duce it? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  here  it  is.  [The  witness  produced  the  deed.] 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Then  we  consider  all  the  scrips  as  read  ? 

Sir  William  Foliett.^Yes,  my  lord. 

Afr.  Baron  Parke, — 1  should  like  to  see  the  scrips,  "  No.  7  "  and 
"  No.  9." 

Mr.  Clarkson.^^l  am  afraid  we  must  necessarily  have  them  read. 
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Mr.  Baron  Parke. — No,  no ;  consider  them  as  read.  You  want 
to  have  them  to  be  part  of  your  evidence,  by  reading  them. 

Mr,  Clarkson. — No,  my  lord ;  but  in  such  a  case  as  this,  I  thought, 
perhaps,  your  lordship  will  think  they  must  be  read. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — Perhaps  the  Attorney  General  consents  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson. — I  doubt  whether  the  Attorney  General  can  consent, 
in  such  a  case. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^They  are  considered  as  read. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — They  have,  in  point  of  fact,  been  read. 

Mr.  Clarkson. — ^Very  well. 


—   RUTHVEN,  SWOEN. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin. 

Q.  Are  you  a  police  officer  ?  , 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  officers  who  apprehended  the  prisoner 
upon  this  charge  ? 

A.  I  was,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — I  think  you  must  read  these  scrips.  I  don't 
see  very  well,  how  you  can  avoid  *that. 

Mr.  Attorney  G«iera/.— If  your  lordship  pleases. 

Mr.  Bodkin, — Should  your  lordship  wish  them  to  be  read  now  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Yes ;  I  think  that  will  be  the  proper  course. 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — In  point  of  form,  your  lordship  thinks  the 
scrips  must  now  be  read  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Why,  I  think  so.  The  jury  have  looked  at 
them,  and  have  the  substance  of  them.  If  they  are  not  read  now,  I 
must  read  them.     It  may  save  trouble  to  have  them  read  now. 

Officer  of  the  Court.--"  No.  1."—"  I,  Jones  Panton,  of  Plasgwyn, 
in  the  county  of  Anglesey,  Esq^.,  do  make  this  my  last  Will  and 
Testament,  in  manner  following  (that  is  to  say)  Revoking  all  former 
wills  disposing  of  my  property  otherwise;  first,  I  give,  devise  and 
bequeath  all  my  messuages,  tenements,  lands  and  hereditaments,  con- 
sisting among  other  hereditaments  of  Plasgwyn  Mansion-house  and 
demesne,  wherever  situate,  lying  and  being  in  the  county  of  Anglesey, 
in  North  Wales,  unto  my  son,  Paul  Griffith  Panton  and  his  heirs  for 
ever,  he  or  they  continuing  or  taking  my  surname  of  Panton,  and  my 
armorial  bearings.  Secondly,  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  all  my  mes- 
suages, tenements,  lands  and  hereditaments,  wherever  situate,  lying 
and  being  in  the  several  counties  of  Denbigh  and  Merioneth,  in  North 
Wales,  unto  my  son,  William  Barton  Panton  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
Thirdly,  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  eldest  daughter,  Martha 
Hamilton,  and  unto  my  youngest  daughter,  Lauretta  Maria  Williams, 
and  unto  my  grand-children,    being    the  children   of   my  second 
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daugbfcer,  Jane  Elicaboih,  deceased,  end  their  respectWe  beirt  for 
ever,  all  the  reoU  and  profits  of  all  my  measaa^,  lands,  premises  and 
hereditaments,  wherever  situate,  lying  and  being  in  the  county  of 
Flint,  in  North  Wales,  share  and  share  alike,  as  tenants  in  common 
and  not  as  joint  tenants.  Fourthly,  I  do  hereby  in  respect  of  the  re- 
sidue, both  real  and  personal,  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  said 
daughter,  Lauretta  Maria  Williams,  all  and  singular  my  messuages, 
tenements  lands  and  hereditaments,  not  before  devised,  wbetber  free- 
hold, copyhold  or  leasehold,  and  wherever  situate^  lying  and  being  in 
Great  Britain  or  in  his  Majesty's  dominions,  of  which  I  am  seized  or 
entitled  to  in  possession,  expectancy  or  reversion,  either  under  or 
through  the  will  of  one  Elizabeth  Matthews,  of  Colchester,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  or  by  inheritance*  marriage  or  otherwise  howsoever ; 
and  all  and  singular  my  stock  or  funded  or  otherwise  invested  pro- 
perty, money,  household  furniture,  plate,  books,  pictures,  farming 
stock,  and  all  and  singular  other  the  personal  property  of  which  I  may 
be  possessed  of  or  entitled  to  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  to  have 
and  to  hold  unto  her  and  her  heirs,  executors  and  administrators  for 
ever.  Lastly,  I  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  my  son-in-law, 
Thomas  Williams,  executor  hereof.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  here- 
unto and  to  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  put  my  hand  and  seal, 
this  6th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1834. 

JONBS  Panton. 
"  Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  by*^ 
the  said  Jones  Panton,  as  and  for  his  | 
last  Will  and  Testament,  in  the  presence  I    E.  Evans, 
of  us,  who,  in  his  presence,  at  his  re-  ^  Ann  Williams. 
quest  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  t    J.  Wiluams.^' 
have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  I 
as  witnesses.  J 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^'*  No.  9  "  is  only  a  duplicate  of  "No.  1/'  and 
need  not  be  read. 

Officer  of  the  Co«r/.— This  is  "No.  3." 

Mr,  Baron  PurAe.— What's  the  date  of  that  ? 

Officer  of  the  Courl.^The  15th  day  of  October,  1836.— '<  This  is 
a  codicil,  to  be  added  to,  and  taken  as  part  of  the  last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment of  me,  Jones  Panton,  which  bears  date  on  or  about  the  6th  day  of 
November,  1834,  whereby  I  gave,  devised  and  bequeathed  the  several 
hereditaments  and  premises,  in  manner  therein  contained,  and  it  was 
then  my  intention  to  apply  to  a  Court  of  Justice  or  Equity,  to  set  aside 
the  marriage  settlement  made  previous  to  the  marriage  of  my  eldest 
son,  Jones  Panton ;  1  do  hereby  ratify  and  confirm  the  said  Will,  and  it 
is  my  will  and  intention  that  no  devise,  or  anything  therein  contained, 
shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to  vary  or  alter  in  any  manner  what- 
soever the  bequest  or  disposal  of  my  personal  property  as  therein  con- 
taiaed.   And  I  further  ratify  and  confirm,  as  in  and  by  the  said  Will, 
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all  and  singular  mj  leasehold  eBtatet,  stock  or  funded  or  otherwise  in- 
Tested  property,  money,  hoasehold  furniture,  plate,  linen,  china,  books 
or  library,  pictures,  farming  stock,  and  all  and  singular  other  the 
personal  property  of  which  I  may  be  possessed  of  or  entitled  to  at  the 
time  of  my  deeease,  or  over  which  I  have  a  disposing  power,  unto  my 
youngest  daughter,  Liauretta  Maria  Williams,  her  executors  or  adminis- 
trators  for  ever ;  and  I  hereby  also  confirm  my  son-in-law,  Thomas  WiU 
liams,  my  executor.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand 
and  seal,  the  15th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  1836. 

JoNxs  Panton. 


Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared") 

by  the  said  Jones  Panton,  as  and  for  a  | 

codicil  to  bis  last  Will  and  Testament,  ^  E.  Evans." 

in  the  presence  of  (the  word  '*  October"  | 

being  underlined)  J 


This  is  "  No.  4,"  a  codicil  dated  the  7th  of  May.  1837.—"  A  codicil 
to  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  me,  Jones  Panton,  of  Plasgwyn,  in 
the  County  of  Anglesey,  Esq^.,  and  which  I  direct  to  be  taken  as  part 
of  the  said  Will  and  TesUment  bearing  date  the  6th  day  of  November, 
1834.  I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  207.  to  my  upper 
housemaid,  Jane  Thomas,  to  be  paid  her  by  my  executor,  before  her 
leaving  Plasgywn  ;  and  I  do  hereby  confirm  the  said-mentioned  last 
Will  and  Testament.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand 
and  seal,  this  7th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1837. 

*'JoNB8  Panton." 

Mr.  Baron  Parike.*— Let  me  look  at  the  original  "  No.  4." 
Officer  of  the  Court. —^The  next  is  *<  No.  6."^"  In  the  name  of 
God,  amen.  I,  Jones  Panton,  of  Plasgywn,  in  the  County  of  Angle- 
sey, Esq>^«.,  do  hereby  make  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  in  manner 
following  (that  is  to  say).  Revoking  all  former  wills  disposing  of  my 
property  otherwise.  First,  i  give,  devise  and  bequeath  all  my  messuages, 
tenements,  land  and  hereditaments,  consisting  among  other  heredita* 
ments  of  Plasgywn  Mansion-house  and  demesne,  wherever  situated, 
lying  and  being  in  the  county  of  Anglesey,  unto  my  son,  Paul  GriflSth 
Panton  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  he  or  they  continuing  or  taking,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  surname  of  Panton  and  my  armorial  bearings. 
Secondly,  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  all  my  messuages,  tenements  and 
hereditaments,  wherever  situate,  lying  in  the  several  counties  of  Den- 
bigh and  Merioneth,  in  North  Wales,  unto  my  son  William  Bar- 
ton Panton  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  witheui  any  eewdilien.  ■  Thirdly, 
I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  my  eldest  daughter,  Martha  Hamilton, 
and  to  my  youngest  daughter,  Lauretta  Maria  Williams,  and  to  my 
grandchildren,  being  the  children  of  my  second  daughter,  Jane  Eliza« 
beth  deceased,  and  their  respective  heirs  for  ever,  all  the  rents  and 
profits  of  all  my  messuages,  tenements,  lands,  mines  and  hereditaments. 
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wherever  situate,  lyini^  and  being  in  the  county  of  Flint,  in  North  Wales, 
share  and  share  alike,  as  tenants  in  common  and  not  as  joint  te- 
nants, tliu  wild  nitssuugts  ui  ttueiuiiiuts,  luuJs,  uiinuj}  and  hewdiisi 
te  he  eeB¥ayed  hy  the  said  ywlie»"<1afeetedMa  any  tewslee  >■  liiw 
liHj  fsesi^ef  sf  weeiwrn  fas  thei^^witwt*4— e6»T*w  weh  Uusttu 
fii  iiiiiiiii  til  Inr-fgrpTrhitmi-hxthi  Vsurl  nf  flhnnnirji  in  oauu  of 
infsnay  es  nan  sgmManli  Fourthly,  I  do  hereby  g^ve,  devise  and  be- 
queath unto  my  said  daughter,  Lauretta  Maria  Williams,  all  and  singnlar 
my  messuages,  tenements,  lands  and  hereditaments  whatever,  freehold, 
copyhold  or  leasehold,  and  wherever  situated,  in  Great  Britain  or  his 
Majesty's  dominions,  of  which  I  am  seized  or  entitled  to,  in  possession, 
expectancy  or  reversion,  either  under  or  through  the  will  of  one  Eliza* 
belh  Matthews,  of  Colchester,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  or  by  inheritance 
or  marriage,  or  otherwise  howsoever ;  to  have  and  to  hold  unto  her 
and  her  heirs  for  ever.  Fifthly,  I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  all  and 
singular  my  leasehold  estates,  stock  or  funded  or  otherwise  invested 
property,  money,  household  furniture,  plate,  linen,  china,  books  or 
library,  pictures,  farming  stock,  and  all  and  singular  other  the  personal 
property  of  which  I  may  be  possessed  or  entitled  to  at  the  time  of  my 
decease,  or  over  which  I  have  a  disposing  power,  unto  my  said  daughter, 
Lauretta  Maria  Williams,  her  executors  and  administrators  for  ever. 
A..JTJ     I  I    .ijij..!.,.  ii.i  ill  ■""C"  ■■**i«-"'i>"^  T^  mj  oldost 

sun,  Junes  Pantent  whsfsby  my  piuputji  is  stitltd  uthuwiuu  tlmu  by 
tills  luj  will,  wuj)  uUlaiueil  fiuia  mu  bj  fiaudi  and  Ihat  I  iwill  and  iu» 
leud  lu  apply  fco  thi  Ceual  ef  CHwinioiy  Is  ssi  lh»i— i^^aids  in  my 
lifetimer*»''wdei^hut  riiu  wmB  way  hsaoMs  subjael  le  >ha  dispesitiuft 
hereby  asude  tlioreef.  Lastly,  I  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint 
Thomas  Williams,  the  husband  of  my  said  daughter,  Lauretta  Maria 
Williams,  executor  hereof. 

"  I  direct  my  Will  dated  31st  May,  1834,  to  remain  uncancelled,  un- 
til I  have  signed  another  Will  as  above  settled,  and  two  copies  to 
be  made  for  my  signature,  one  to  be  sent  first  for  perusal. 

I  approve  of  this, 

JoNBS  Panton." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke,— These  are  purporting  to  be  instructions  for  a 
new  will.  It  contains  his  instructions  for  his  will,  but  it  don't  appear 
to  vary  at  all  from  the  will  of  the  3 1st  of  May,  1834. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — O,  yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parkc^Do  they  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  General.— Your  lordship  has  not  got  the  will. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — O,  these  are  instructions  for  the  copy  of  the 
will.  Aye,  aye,  I  see  ;  it  ought  to  have  come  before.  You  are  quite 
right ;  this  ouj^ht  to  have  come  before. 

Officer  of  the  Court. --This  is  "No.  6."—"  Whereof  1  have  hereunto 
put  my  hand  and  seal,  this  31st  day  of  May,  1834."  Then  follows 
the  attestation. 
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Mr.  Barati  Parke, — ^You  had  better  read  the  writingof  the  notarial 
copy. 

Officer  ofthe  Couri,^''  No.  ^  "  "  fitnniTrftf^jTii  nnt  OMfiilil 
and  that  /i0famoth>^oman  with  Hu^h  TtMf^as,  liaSl^^  an  action, 
without  consulting  me  in  any,  wit^Mlc  my  consent  ^Mi^tuifHMe, 
which  1  will  notgubmitcb»  and  hepfthe  rest  of  the  propertyferselfi; 

"  I  give  to  Paul  Griffith  Panton,  all  my  Plasgwyn  Anglntny  property; 
whoever  has  the  Anglesey  property  must  take  the  name  of  Panton.  I 
give  to  William  Barton  Panton,  all  my  Denbighshire  and  Merioneth- 
shire property.  I  give  and  give  to  Martha  Hamilton,  Lauretta  Maria 
Williams,  and  Jane  Elizabeth's  two  children,  all  the  rents  of  the  Flint* 
shire  property,  tO'be  equally  div 

*'  No  man  has  been  abused  and  cheated  more  than  I  have  been,  by 
Oldfield,  Mother  Lewis  and  Hugh  Thomas. 

*'  Without  consulting  me  it  cannot  stand  good 
divided  between. 
diiidtd  bttiittu  theiMnf' 

No.  8."^"  Instructions  for  the  Will  of  Jones  Panton,  of  Plasgwyn, 
in  the  county  of  Anglesey,  Esquire,  being  a  copy  from  his  pencil- 
writing.  I  give  to  Paul  Griffith  Panton,  all  my  Plasgwyn  property; 
whoever  has  the  Anglesey  property  must  take  the  name  of  Panton.  I 
give  to  Barton  William  Panton,  all  my  Denbighshire  and  Merioneth- 
shire property.  I  give  to  Martha  Hamilton,  Lauretta  Maria  Williams, 
and  Jane  Elizabeth's  two  children,  all  the  rents  of  the  Flintshire  pro- 
perty, to  be  divided  between  them ;  rest  to  Lauretta  Williams.  I  re* 
quest  my  son-in-law,  Thomas  Williams,  to  draw  my  Will,  for  which 
the  above  are  instructions,  taken  from  my  handwriting  in  pencil  and 
given  him  for  his  satisfaction  and  the  satisfaction  of  my  family,  as 
otherwise  he  thought  it  objectionable  in  his  doing  so. 

•' JoNBS  Panton." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^Get  copies  made  of  "No,  7"  and  "  No.  9" 
Copies  from  that  notarial  copy. 

Officer  ofthe  Court.—"  No.  9."—"  I  give  to  my  son  Barton  Pan- 
ton,  my  Denbighshire  and  Merioneth  estates,  and  his  children.  I  give 
my  Flintshire  estates  to  Martha  Hamilton,  Bulkeley  and  his  children  ; 
also  to  Lauretta  Maria  Williams.  As  to  Hugh  'lliomas,  he  is  no  better 
than  old  Lewis.'' 

"No.  10  "  is  dated  the  29th  of  June.  "  Instructions.— My  Will, 
in  1834,  to  stand,  and  nothing  in  it  is  to  alter  what  I  have  given  to 
Laura.  I  have  been  robbed  of  my  property  by  that  woman  of  Llandy- 
fuan,  and  my  children  must  look  to  the  marriage  settlement  of  Jones 
Panton,  as  I  did  not  understand  it,  and  trusted  to  Oldfield.  My  ser- 
vant Jane  is  to  be  in  my  will :  the  sum  I  will  say  another  time. 

"JoNBS  Panton." 

"  No.  "  11  "  is  a  Codicil,  it  does  no(  appear  to  be  dated,  and  there 
are  the  words  at  the  bottom^ — "  I  approve  of  this,  Jones  Panton." 
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«<  This  18  a  Codicil  to  be  uddtd  to  «Dd  Uk«n  as  part  of  the  last  Will 
and  Testament  of  me,  Jones  Panton,  of  Plasg^^yn,  in  the  coaotj  of 
Anglesey,  Esquire,  dated  on  or  aboat  the  siikth  day  of  NoTember,  1834, 
whereby  1  gave,  devised  and  bequeathed  the  several  hereditaments  and 
premises  iamsnner  therein  contained,  and  it  was  then  my  intention 
to  apply  to  a  Court  of  Justice  or  Equity,  to  set  aside  the  marriage 
settlement,  made  or  errors  to  the  marriage  of  my  eldest  son,  Jones 
Panton.  I  do  hereby  ratify  and  confirm  the  said  Will,  and  it  is 
my  will  and  intention  that  no  devise  or  anything  therein  contained 
shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to  vary  or  alter  in  any  manner  whatso- 
soever  the  bequest  or  disposal  of  my  personal  property,  as  therein  con« 
tained  ;  and  I  further  ratify  and  confirm,  as  in  and  by  the  said  Will, 
all  and  singular  my  leasehold  estates,  stock  or  funded  or  otherwise  in- 
vested property,  money,  household  furniture,  plate,  linen,  china, 
books  or  library,  pictures,  farming  stock,  and  all  and  singular  other 
the  personal  property  of  which  I  may  be  possessed  of  or  entitled  to 
at  the  time  of  my  decease,  or  over  which  I  have  a  disposing  power, 
unto  my  youngest  daughter,  Lauretta  Maria  Williams,  her  executors 
and  administrators  for  ever,  ^give  uud  bequeath  ami  diitct  my  eo- 
eutOTi  he>ei»afte»  namedj  te  pay  unle  ay  sewaut  Jane,  new  ia  my 
BeiHee,ii|iti  tjwtuinf  er  admiuistpalew^  the  swm  ef  (another  time), 
and  I  hereby  confirm  my  son-in-law,  Thomas  Williams,  my  executor. 
In  witness  &c." 

Mr.  Baron  Parle.*- That  is  the  same  as  the  one  of  October^  1S36? 

Mr.  Jervii.— 'Yes,  it  appears  so,  my  lord. 

ilfr«  Baron  Pardee. --That  appears  to  be  a  draft  of  the  one  of  Octo* 
bor,  1836. 


Ruihtent  examination  resumed  by  Mr,  Bodkin. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  take  possession,  on  that  occasion,  of  some  papers  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  they  taken  from,  Mr.  Ruthven  ? 

A.  There  were  two  cases  produced,  one  similar  to  this.  [Showing  a 
tin  case.] 

Q.  By  whom? 

A.  By  Mr.  Williams.  He  ordered  his  servants  to  go  and  fetch 
them. 

Q.  Was  any  arrangement  made  in  his  presence  for  their  convey* 
ance  to  London  ? 

A.  There  was,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that? 

A.  I  were  out  of  the  room  part  of  the  time;  when  I  returned,  I 
believe  bringing  part  of  the  papers,  it  was  arranged  they  should  be 
sealed  up  and  not  opened  till  he  came  to  London. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  presence  of  his  solicitor  ? 
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A.  Yes^  tin 

Q.  Were  they  opened  upon  your  arrival  in  London  ? 

A.  A  few  days  afterwards. 

Q.  In  the  presence  of  the  prisoner**  solicitor  and  the  solicitor  for 
the  prosecution  ? 

A.  YeSy  sir,  and  himself. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Williams  himself? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  done  at  the  prison  where  he  was  confined  ? 

A.  It  was  at  the  Compter. 

Q.  Was  a  selection  made  from  those  papers  then,  of  some  that  were 
thought  would  be  necessary  for  the  prosecution  ? 

A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  rest  ? 

A.  The  rest  were  given  up  immediately. 

Q.  To  whom  ? 

A.  To  Mr.  Williams  the  prisoner,  and  those  that  were  aboat  him 
—the  solicitors. 

Q.  Have  the  others  remained  in  your  custody  eter  since  f 

A.  They  have,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  now  produce  them  ? 
.  A.  I  produce  them* 

Q.  Did  you,  after  that  selection,  give  copies  of  the  papers  re- 
maining in  your  possession,  to  the  solicitors  on  each  side? 

A.  I  was  so  directed,  and  attended  the  copying  of  the  papers. 
The  papers  remained  in  my  possession. 

Q.  The  papers,  then,  remained  in  your  possession;  and  copies 
were  given  to  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecution,  and  also  to  the 
prisoner's  solicitor? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  produce  the  originals  ? 

A.  Do  you  want  them  all,  or  by  numbers,  sir  ? 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney  OeneraU 

Q.  Mr.  Ruthven,  who  gave  you  instructions  to  seise  the  papers  of 
Mr.  WiUiams  ? 

A.  O,  Mr.  Flower,  solicitor  for  the  prosecution,  told  me,  that  when 
I  got  down  there  to  seize  all  necessary  papers  that  applied  to  the 


Q.  Mr.  Flower,  solicitor  for  the  prosecution,  desired  you,  when 
you  got  down  there,  to  seize  all  necessary  papers  that  applied  to  the 
case.    You  had  no  warrant  for  that  from  the  magistrate  ? 

A.  I  had  no  warrant,  sir,  but  the  warrant  for  bis  apprehension. 

Q.  You  had  no  warrant  but  the  warrant  for  his  apprehension. 
Well,  then,  were  you  to  judge  of  what  papers  were  necessary  ? 
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A.  !  was  not,  sir ;  I  was  to  meet  a  gentleman  in  the  conntiy  who 
was  to  go  with  me. 

Q.  Very  well ;  yott  were  to  meet  a  gentleman  in  the  country  who 
was  to  go  with  yoa,  and  who  was  to  tell  you  what  papers  were  to  be 
seized? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  presume  that. 

Sir  William  FoUelt. —FreBumQ  that.    But  what  was  said  ? 

A.  O ;  why,  a  gentleman  was  to  go  with  me  and  direct  me. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — ^Well,  a  gentleman  was  to  meet  you,  who 
was  to  go  with  you,  and  direct  you  as  to  what  papers  you  were  to 
seize? 

A.  Yesy  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  gentleman  you  met  at  Caernarvon  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Tjrrer? 

A.  Mr.  Tyrer. 

Q.  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams's  derk  ? 

A.  I  believe  that,  but  I  don't  know  it. 

Q.  Well,  then,  did  he  accompany  you  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
what  papers  were  to  be  seized  ? 

A.  He  accompanied  me  to  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  the  appre- 
hension of  the  prisoner,  and  was  present  at  the  time  the  papers  were 
taken. 

Q.  Well,  but  what  was  the  process ;  under  whose  direction  was  it 
the  papers  were  to  be  taken  ? 

A.  Really  I  was  not  told.  Mr.  Tyrer 1  was  directed  to  a  gentle- 
man I  bad  a  letter  to ;  but  even  the  name  on  the  letter  I  could  not 
recollect. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Flower  told  you  you  were  to  meet  a  gentleman,  who 
was  to  tell  you  what  papers  were  to  be  seized  ? 

Sir  William  FoUett.—He  did  not  say  that. 

Witne88,~^No,  that  he  would  tell  me  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^Well,  but  were  you  not  told  in  Lon- 
don to  seize  all  the  papers  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  prosecution  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  not  told  you  would  meet  a  gentleman  in  the  country 
who  would  inform  you  what  papers  were  to  be  seized  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — ^Well,  now,  there  are  three  different  ways. 

Sir  William  FolUtt, — Attend  to  the  questions,  will  you? 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— Was  it  Mr.  Flower  who  told  you  you 
were  to  seize  what  papers  would  be  necessary  for  this  prosecution  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  that  you  would  meet  a  gentleman  in  the  country,  who 
would  tell  you  what  you  were  to  take  ? 

A.  Who  would  give  me  general  instructions. 

Q.  Who  would  tell  you  what  papers  to  seize  ? 
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A.  To  seise  the  papers  for  the  case. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  accompanied  by  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Tyrer* 
from  Caernarvon  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  Brynbras  ? 
A.  To  Brynbras. 

Q.  Well,  DOW,  I  am  sure  you  mean  to  tell  us  fairly,  Mr.  Ruthven  ; 
did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Williams,  when  you  apprehended  him,  that  you 
must  have  his  papers  ? 

A.  We  did,  sir.  There  was  myself  and  another  officer,  makes 
me  use  the  word,  •'  we." 

Q.  Yes.    You  said,  "  We  must  have  your  papers,  Mr.  Williams  ?  '* 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Tjrrer  said  anything  to  you,  at  that  time,  as  to  what 
papers  you  were  to  take,  or  what  you  were  not  to  take  ? 
A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
Q.  He  was  present  ? 
A.  He  was  present. 

Q.  He  was  present  when  you  intimated  to  Mr.  Williams  that  you 
must  have  his  papers  ? 
A,  Certainly. 

Q.  Well,  now,  what  did  Mr.  Williams  do  upon  that  ? 
A.  Mr.  Williams  rather  demurred,  in  the  first  instance.     I  don't 
know  how  to  describe  it ;  but,  being  told  we  must  look  for  them,  Mr. 
Williams  told  his  servants  to  go  and  get  those  papers  which  were  in 
two  boxes, — another  like  this.  [Again  showing  the  tin  box.] 
Q.  Well,  Mr.  Williams  demurred,  in  the  first  instance  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  should  say  he  did. 

Q.  He  did.     And  then  you  said,  "  We  must  have  them  ?" 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes.     And  then  he  sent  his  servants  for  them  ? 
A.  He  did. 

Q.  Then  they  were  taken  out  ? 

A.  They  were  taken  out  of  the  two  and  all  put  into  one,  sir. 
Q.  Very  well.     Did  you  apprehend  the  young  women  likewise  ? 
A.  There  was  one  of  the  young  women  was  in  the  house  at  the 
time,  which  was  put  into  the  custody  of  a  constable  of  Caernarvon. 

Q.  And  was  it  you  that  brought  Ellen  Evans  to  Tynymaes  with  Mr. 
Tyrer  ? 

A.  It  was  not,  sir. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin, 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  persons  of  the  prisoners  you  were  going  to 
apprehend  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

T 
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Q.  You  did  not.    When  did  you  first  lee  Mr.  Tywt^  allar  yon  got 

down? 

A.  I  think  it  was  on  the  14tb,  at  night,  about  ten  o'clock ;  thel4tb 
of  February. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.'^Ws  not  necessary  to  go  further  into  that  Ifs 
quite  clear  they  got  the  papers,  not  by  actual  seizure,  but  by  what  is 
equivalent  to  it. 

Mr,  Bodkin, — Well,  now  produce  them. 

Mr,  Baron  ParAe.— Well,  now  what  papen  do  you  propoee  to 
read? 

Mr,  Bodkin, — Some  of  them,  my  lord. 

fVitne$$,-^They  are  all  of  them  here. 

Sir  fVilliam  FoUett — We  propose  to  read  an  agreement  of  the 
31  St  of  May.  1834,  between  Mr.  Hurlock  and  Mr.  Pan  too. 

Mr.  A  tiorneff  GeneraL — The  next  thing  my  learned  friend  eayt  he 
proposes  to  read,  is  an  agreement  between  Mr.  Hurlock  and  Mr.  Pan- 
ton,  forwarded  amongst  the  papers  of  Mr.  Williams ;  now,  my  lord,  I 
I  think  it  is  in  evidence  that  a  deed  was  actually  executed  between 
these  parties. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.^Yes  ;  but  then  that  is  a  deed. 

Sir  fVilliam  Folleit, — It's  very  important  that  both  documents 
should  be  read :  one  bears  one  date,  and  one  the  other ;  the  one  is  die 
3l8t  of  May,  and  the  other  is  the  6th  of  November,  both  1834. 

Ma.  RoBXET  Williams,  rb-callxd. 
Examined  by  Mr,  Bodkm. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Look  at  the  name  subscribed  [handing  documents  to  witness] 
to  both  these  deeds  ? 

A.  I  believe  the  signature  to  this  is  Thomas  Williams. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Is  that  the  agreement? 

Mr,  Bodkin. — No,  the  deed  of  partition,  my  lord. 

Q.  Look  at  the  other. 

A.  And  also  this. 

Mr,  Bodkin, — That's  a  lease  for  a  year. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Very  well.  Which  do  you  propose  to  read 
first? 

Sir  William  Follelt^Vle  are  not  proposing  to  read  these  deeds  at 
present,  my  lord  ;  we  propose  to  read  now  the  agreement  of  the  Slst 
of  May. 

Mr,  Baron  Parkc-^Wetj  well ;  we  shall  not  be  aUe  to  go  further 
to-night. 

Mr,  Attorney  General— Is  this  only  a  draft  ? 
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Sir  WiUiam  Fo//e//.— No,  it's  an  agreeiMat. 

Mr.  Burom  Paril«.~  Purporting  to  Im  signed  by  the  prisonar? 

Mr.  BodAm.-^  Apptofed  by  the  prisoner,  and  signed  by  him* 

Sir  William  FoU€lt,^li*%  not  signed  by  the  parties,  I  believe ; 
bnt 

Q.  See  [addressing  witness]  if  it's  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner  ? 
[The  document  was  handed  to  witness.]     That's  the  first  thing. 

A.  Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  schedule,  do  you  see  'M  ap- 
prove of  this  "  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ? 

A.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.^Yes,  at  the  tiottom  of  the  second  page. 

A.  I  don't  see  it, 

5tr  fTi/^iom FoiM/.— Just  hand  it  back,  Mr.  Williams,  will  you? 
It's  a  mistake.    It's  aoother  deed ;  but  this  is  his  handwriting,  is  it  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Sir  William  Foi^f //.— Then  read  it. 

Officer  of  the  Court. ^h'i  dated  the  Slst  of  May,  1 8^. «^ "Articles 
of  agreement  between  Brook  Baines  Hurlock  of  the  one  part,  and 
Jones  Paoton,  of  Plasgwyn,  of  the  other  part  — *-" 

Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral.^l  beg  your  pardon;  did  we  understand 
yoor  lordship  to  say,  you  would  not  go  further  than  the  reading  of  this 
document  to-night  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Farke. — No,  I  think  not ;  it's  getting  so  Iate«  you  see, 
[Ten  minutes  past  nine  o'clock.] 

Officer  of  the  Court.^"  Reciting  that  the  said  B.  B.  Hurlock  and 
Jones  Panton,  under  the  Will  of  Elizabeth  Matthews,  late  of  Col« 
cheftter,  Essex,  widow,  deceased,  are  seized  of  in  fee- simple  in  o>m- 
mon,  in  possession  of  the  messuages  and  hereditaments  comprised  in 
the  schedule  thereunder  written,  and  reciting  that  the  said  B.  B.  Hur« 
lock  and  J.  Panton,  have  agreed  to  effectuate  a  partition  in  manner 
therein-mentioned  j  and,  finr  that  purpose,  to  call  to  their  aid  two  in- 
different persons,  one  to  be  nominated  by  each ;  and  such  two  per^ 
sons,  after  the  execution  of  those  presents,  and  before  entering  into 
the  investigation  of  the  several  matters  therein-mentioned,  were  to 
appoint,  by  writing,  under  their  hands,  to  be  endorsed  on  tho^e  pre- 
senis,  a  third  indifferent  person,  in  case  such  two  persons  should  not 
agree  on  the  several  matters  submitted  to  their  jttdgaacnt;  and  recit- 
ing that,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  agreement,  the  said  B.  B.  Hurlock 
hath  nominated  Thomas  Curtis  the  younger,  of  the  Broadway,  Strat- 
ford, Essex;  and  the  said  J.  Panton  hath  nominated  Daniel  Hem- 
ming, of  Hammersmith,  Middlesex,  for  the  purposes  therein-men- 
tioned  " 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — You  need  not  read  more  of  it.  I  suppose  it's 
an  agreement  to  refer  it  to  those  persons  mentioned. 

Sir  William  Follett. — There  is  the  schedule,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.^^Yes,  read  the  schedule. 

T  2 
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Officer  of  the  Court.'--' 

•*  Nm.  or  McfMafM.  NaiDM  of  Strecto.  Oce«p«ti«u. 

12,  Cursitor-street,  in  the  parish  of  St  An- 

drew, Holbom»  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don  James  Packer. 

13,  Ditto   William  Payton. 

17  &  18,  Ditto Entirely  polled  down. 

24,  Castle^street,  in  the  said  Parish Edward  Lacy. 

25,  Ditto JohnBirkett. 

1,  Norwich-court,  in  the  said  Parish  ....  Geor^  Corby. 

2,  Ditto  Now  unoccopied. 

2,  DeTonshire*street,    Bishopsgate-street, 

in  the  City  of  London    Moses  Aaron. 

3,  Ditto   Unoccopied. 

4&5,  Ditto Late  of  Mr.  Holt. 

6,  Ditto Unoccupied. 

7,  Ditto  Ditto. 

8,  Ditto  Ditto. 

9,  Ditto  Ditto. 

Two  Houses  in  Cavendish^court Partly  pulled  down." 

Mr.  Baron  ParAc— Well,  now  gentlemen  [addressing*  the  jury] 
you  are  obliged  to  undergo  the  same  fate  you  did  last  night ;  I  am 
sorry  for  it. 

•  A  Juror, '^l  don't  know,  my  lord,  whether  we  had  an  order  from 
your  lordship  for  it,  but  are  we  not  considered  to  adjourn  from  here  to 
dine? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.— Eh  ? 

The  Mtne  Juror. — ^Was  not  your  lordship's  order,  last  night,  that 
we  were  to  have  a  dinner? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.— I  don't  know.  You  are  to  have  convenient 
refreshment  I  don't  know  about  more  than  that.  We  must  leave 
that  to  the  Sheriff. 

The  game  Jaror.— The  hours  are  so  very  long. 

Mr.  Baron  Par^c— You  ought  to  have  convenient  refreshment, 
certainly. 

To*morrow  morning  again  at  ten  o'clock. 


THIRD  DAY. 


CENTllAL  CRIMINAL  COURT,  OLD  BAILEY, 

April  11,  1838. 


Thb  Queen  v.  Thomas  Williams,  Esq. 

[10  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  names  of  the  jury  were  called  over,  who  all 
answered.] 

Mr,  Joseph  Nithbrclipt,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Clark$on. 

Q.  Is  your  name  Joseph  Netherclift,  sir  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Are  yoQ  lithographer  to  the  British  Museum  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Andfac^similist? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  1  would  be  obliged  to  you;  to  look  generally  over  that  first  paper'; 
[handing  document  to  witness]  and  hand  the  witness  the  glass. 

A.  1  see  marks  on  this  paper. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  of  what  description,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  say 
what  the  paper  has  been  used  for  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  QeneraL — I  object  to  your  asking  what  the  paper  has 
been  u*ed  for.  According  to  my  lord's  ruling,  you  may  ask  him  what 
he  sees  there  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke,—Yes, 

Mr,  CUirkson.  -- 1  ask  if  he  can  see,  from  what  is  on  the  paper, 
what  the  paper  has  been  used  for  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  Oenerai.—And  that  is  exactly  the  question  I  ob- 
ject to. 

Mr,  Baron  Purke.^Tht*re  is  no  reason  why  you  should  put  it  in 
an  objectionable  shape.     What  do  you  read  there  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson.^WeW,  what  do  you  read  there? 

A.  I  see  a  capital  wririi<g  *'  B,"  and  double  lines  in  pencil. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAfe.— Take  it  up  the  strai|^h^  way, 

A.  I  have. 
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Q.  Now.  look  at  the  top. 

Mr,  Clarlaon.^fiow,  look  in  the  centre  of  the  paper,  at  the  top? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Under  the  word  *•  Amen." 

A.  There  are  pencil-marks  there ;  hot  I  believe  I  cannot  make  oat 
a  letter. 

Q.  Pencil-marks  on  the  top  ? 

A.  At  the  top.  On  the  third  line  it  appears  large  writing,  for  I 
see  a  double  line  of  a  large  letter. 

Q.  You  have  not  looked  at  these  before,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  Some  of  them  I  have  looked  at;  but  this  I  really  have  not  look- 
ed at. 

Mr.Clarkton, — Look  at  it  with  the  glass. 

A.  Now  I  see  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines—— 

Mr.  BartM  Parke.-^Nc,  in  the  second  and  third  ? 

A.  There  is  a  letter  which  I  can  scarcely  make  out. 

Mr.  tlarksw.^From  the  word  "  my/'  to  half  the  word  '*  leeta- 
ment ;"  and  from  the  word  "  disposing,"  to  (the  half  of  the  word 
<'  otherwise  ;"  look  there,  and  see  if  you  can  make  out  anything  ? 

A.  Between  the  second  and  third  lines»  under  the  word  "  testa- 
ment," which  is  the  second  line ;  and  "  property  "  and  "  otherwise," 
in  the  third  line ;  I  see  double  strokes  of  laiga  letters.  I  really  cannot 
at  present  distinguish  them.     Here  is  a  "  B." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^"  B  "  is  one,  is  It  ? 

A.  "  B"  is  the  last. 

Mr,  Clarkson.^^Go  on  to  the  left. 
[  A.  "  M  a  p ;"  a  large  capital  "  M." 

Q.  Now,  be  so  good  as  to  look  on  the  left-hand  tide  of  the  P4>er, 
and  see  what  you  can  discern  there,  if  you  please  ? 

A.  ''Hopgate  St." 

Q.  "Hop  gate  St?" 

A.  Yes ;  these  are  the  letters  I  see. 

Q.  Well,  now  will  yon  be  so  good  aa  to  go  to  the  right  of  the 
paper;  along  the  same  line  of  the  paper,  to  the  right  ? 

A.  A  capital  "  G."  ^'CursitorStreet;**!  make  it ''  Cur- 
•itor  Street"  folly. 

Q.  Well;  "Cursitor ** 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^"  Cursitor  Street  ?'• 

A.  Yes :  I  make  it  "  Cursitor  Street  '*  f^lly. 

Mr.  Clarkson.—^ow,  look  a  little  below  thati  and  see  whether  yoa 
diseem  any  ruled  line  P 

A.  I  observe  a  double  ruled  line,  immediately  under  the  "  S"  in 
"  Cureitor  Street,"  about  an  Inch  below  its  but  then  it's  rated  verti- 
cally. 

Q.  Just  see  if  yoa  see  any  horissontal  ruling,  at  mM  at  the  trans- 
verse ruling? 

A.  I  do  not  see  any. 

Q.  I  mean  under  the  "  opgate,"  that  you  see  ? 
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Mu  Barm  ParAftf.— Under  the  words  *'  Panton,"  and  '•myanno- 
rial  bearingrs." 

Mr.  Clarkson.-^Ye^;  you  Bee  "all  my/*  Just  look  under  the  sur- 
name? 

A.  Under  the  surname  I  observe  two  lines  also,  but  they  don't  go 
horizontally. 

Mr.  Baron  Farke.^YovL  had  better  keep  it  in  the  light  in  which 
you  had  it»  I  believe. 

A.  I  am  seeing  whether  the  line  I  see  is  really  the  water-mark  or 
not.  There  appears  to  me  to  be  a  line  from  the  words  "  my  surname 
of  Panton/'  running  through  the  word  "  and/'  and  then  going  under 
the  line. 

Mr.  Clarkson. — Well,  then,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  turn  it 
sideways,  and  look  at  the  upper  part  of  the  right-hand  side  when 
turned  up  ? 

A.  Here  I  see  some  more  of  that  same  kind  of  writing,  double 
lines  in  pencil.  It  appears  to  me  as  though  there  were  a  capital  "  C" 
also. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  It  appears  to  me  as  if  this  were  a  capital  *'  C "  also,  but  I 
cannot  swear  to  that ;  and  I  see  a  kind  of  a  final  "  t."  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  contraction  of  some  word,  such  as  "  S'.'*  I  don't  see 
the"S,"  but  I  see  the  "t." 

Mr.  Baron  ParAre.«— Whereabouts  ? 

A.  On  the  right-hand  side,  about  four  inches  from  the  "  C ; "  the 
"  C  "  in  the  commencement  of  the  word.     I  make  it  a  "  C." 

Mr.  C/arXrton.— Then  look  under  ? 

A.  Then  there  come  two  double  ruled  lines. 

Q.  Yes,  but  see  whether  you  can  perceive  anythingunder  that  **C  /* 
in  the  double  ruled  line  under  that  "  C,"  to  the  right  ? 

Mr.  Baron  ParArc— Before  you  get  to  the  double  ruled  line. 

A.  I  see  a  pencil-mark——  I  really  cannot  make  it  out——  across 
the  word. 

Mr.  C/arA«o«.— Eh  ? 

A.  I  see  some  small  thing ;  it  looks  like  a  figure,  but  I  cannot  swear 
it  is. 

Q.  Is  that  above,  or  below  ? 

A.  That  is  below;  about  the  third  letter  at  the  top.  These  letters 
I  can  scarcely  see ;  they  seem  to  be  very  much  gone. 

Q.  There  are  some  figures  ? 

A.  There  are  apparently  figures  before  the  ruled  line.  Between  the 
line,  I  see  commences  with  a  "  C,"  and  ends  with  a  "  t ; "  and  be- 
tween two  small  lines,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  figures,  one  of  which 
looks  like  a  "  6;"  but  I  reaUfr  cannot  speak  positively 1  cannot  say. 

Q.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  look  a  little  to  the  right  of  that,  and 
see  whether  you  observe  any  pencil-marks  there  ;  not  so  low  down  as 
the  seal  ? 
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A.  I  see  some  remains  of  pencil  below theseal.  There  is  a  letter, 
apparently  a  "  C  "  and  "  o ;  "  but  I  see  it  more  by  the  indentatnm 
on  the  paper  than  by  any  colour  of  pencil. 

Mr.  Baron  Par^^.— Where  is  that  ? 

A.  I  really  would  not  swear  that  was  a  ^*  C  "  and  ''  o." 

Afr.  Ciarkson, — But,  if  it  is  a  "  C/*  can  you  form  any  notion  whe- 
ther it  is  a  capital  **  C/'  or  a  small  letter } 

A.  A  capital. 

Q.  About  two  inches  to  the  right>  down— 

JWr.  Baron  Parke. — Over  what  words  ? 

A.  It  is  not  over  words. 

Mr,  Ciarkson, — Look  at  "  all  and  singular.  '* 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. -^No ;  but  I  am  looking  at  this.  Upon  what 
writing  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  Why,  sir,  I  see  another  "  C  "  there. 

Q.  Whereabouts  ?    I  don't  know  what  part  you  are  about. 

A.  There  is  "  all  and  singular ;  "  under  that,  there  is  "  to  have 
farming-stock." 

Q.  Well,  "  all  and  singular  "  runs  to  the  end  of  a  line  ? 

Mr.  Ciarkson. — Well,  then,  you  say  there  is  a  capital  *'  C  "  under 
that? 

A.  That's  a  small  capital  "  c ; "  that  is  to  say,  it's  not  so  large  as 
the  other.  It's  a  capital  "  C  ;"  but  as  though  the  word  were  small 
altogether.     I  see  a  final  '*  t."     Now,  there  is  another  letter  under 

Q.  A  final "  t  ?" 

A.  No,  sir,  there  is  another  letter  after  "  t ;"  part  of  a  letter. 

Q.  How  far  does  that  appear  to  be,  from  what  appears  to  be  the 
capital  "  C  ?" 

A.  I  see  parts  of  one,  two,  three  letters  between  them. 

Q.  Speak  loud. 

A.  After  the  "  C,"  there  appears  to  be  room  for  one,  two,  three 
letters,  before  I  get  to  the  "  t;"  unless  the  first  letter  is  an  "a,"  and 
then  it  would  not  take  so  much.  It  may  be  an  "  a,"  if  it  is  joined ;  but, 
if  it  is  not I  cannot  distinguish  that  word,  certainly. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Well,  you  cannot  make  out  any  more  there  ? 

A.  I  cannot  make  out  what  it  is. 

Q.  Is  there  anyibing  more  to  the  right-hand,  near  to  that  "C," 
without  the  writing  ? 

A.  Eh? 

Mr,  Clarkson.-^ln  continuation  of  the  "  t,"  do  you  observe  any. 
thing  more  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do ;  a  ''  u,"  or  a  large  letter ;  but  I  cannot  make  it 
out. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Now,  look  under  that  supposed  word. 

3/^.  Ciarkson. — Look  under  that,  and  see  if  there  be  anything 
more? 
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A.  Under  that  word  I  observe  also  lai^  letters. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. -^  Can  you  read  them  ? 

A.  No,  my  lord.  I  can  see  but  traces  of  letters ;  I  cannot  make  them 
out ;  parU  of  "  d's  "  o«-  "  t's." 

Mr,  Clarkson. — Will  you  look  under  these,  where  you  see  the  "  t/' 
and  say  whether  you  can  obserre  any  ruled  lines  ? 

A.  Distinctly. 

Q*  Look  below  the  ruled  lines,  sir,  and  see  ifjyou  see  any  figures  ? 

A.  I  see  a  •'  1."  and  a  "  2  "  under  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Parilce.— Yes  ? 

A.  A  *•'  1  "  and  a  *'  2." 

Mr.  Clarkson.— A  "  1  "  and  a  "  2."  Is  that  to  the  right  or  the 
left) 

A.  That  is  to  the  left. 

Mr.  Baron  Par A«.— Anything  under  the  "  12  ?  " 

Mr.  Clarkson. — Do  you  see  anything  under  the  *'  I  "  and  the 
•*  2  ?  '* 

Mr.  Baron Parke.-^ About  an  inch  off? 

A.  I  do  not  see  more. 

A/r.  Clarkson. — Will  you  look  to  the  right,  on  a  line  with  the  "  1  '' 
and  the  "  2,'*  and  about  two  inches  or  two  inches  and  a  half  from  the 
"  I  "  and  the  *'  2,*'  and  see  if  you  see  any  other  figures  ? 

A.  A  "3." 

Mr.  Baron  Parifce.— What,  to  the  right  ? 

A.  To  the  right. 

Q.  A  "  3."   And  anything  beyond  that  ? 

A.  There  is  something,  but  I  cannot  make  it  out.  I  see  two  lines 
of  a  figure,  but  I  cannot  be  sure  of  it.    - 

Mr.  C/ar/rson.— Now,  below  these  figures,  do  you  perceive  any 
other  ruled  line  ? 

ilfr.  Baron  Parke.— -Cm  you  see  any  other  figures  below  the  '*  3," 
near  the  word  "  lastly  ?" 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  see  there  ?   . 

A.  I  see  parts  of  figures.  There  appears  to  be  the  top,  which  may 
be  the  first  line  of  a  '*  4,"  or  it  may  have  gone  off  to  any  other. 

Mr.  Clarkson. -^1^0^,  below  these  appearances  of  figures,  which 
you  cannot  make  out,  do  you  see,  a  little  below  them,  any  other  line 
or  part  of  a  ruled  line,  near  the  word  "  pictures/'  and  running  on  ? 

A.  I  see  some  large  writing. 

Q.  Eh  ? 

A.  I  see  some  large  writing. 

Q.  But,  above  that  large  writing,  do  you  see  any  ruled  line? 

Mr,  Baron  Par^tf-— Near  the  end,  at  *•  Witness,"  and  the  "x" 
in  '<  SIX ;  "  any  ruled  line  across  ? 

A.  I  am  seeing,  to  distinguish  between  the  water-marks.  There  are 
lines  on  the  paper  as  well,  and  I  wish  not  to  mistake  them. 
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Q.  Yes? 

A.  There  appears  to  be  a  ruled  line,  in  which  larg«e  vrilin^  is ;  but  I 
don't  see  a  line  separate,  in  which  there  is  ■  ■■ 

Mr,  Clarkson. — Well,  sir,  withoat  stopping  longer  there ;  in  that 
line  in  which  joa  say  you  see  large  writing,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell 
us  whether  you  can  make  out  the  letters  there  ?  Keep  to  the  left  side 
of  the  paper  first,  if  you  please. 

A.  I  see  there  is  a  long  word  ;  but  I  really  cannot  distinguish  it 

Q.  You  say  you  see  a  long  word  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  say  I  see  a  long  a  word,  because  I  see  a  continuity  of  let- 
ters ;  but  I  cannot  distinguish  them. 

Q.  But  do  you  see  a  continuity  of  letters  ? 

A.  Certainly  ;  when  -I  say  a  long  word,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the 
letters  continue. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^There  may  be  two  words. 

Afr.  Clarkson. — ^Well ;  but  will  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  a  con- 
tinuity of  long  letters,  or  more  than  a  contiguity  of  long  letters  ;  that 
is  to  say,  whether  there  is  any  writing  after  that  P  What  I  mean,  sir, 
is  this, — Is  there  only  one  line,  or  more  than  one  ? 

A.  I  did  not  say  a  condguity. 

Q.  No,  no ;  it  is  my  fault.     I  used  the  word  contiguity,  you  did  not 

A.  Yes,  now  I  see  a  capital  "  6  "  and  *'  r." 

Q.  Well,  is  that  capital  "G"  and  ''r"  under  the  writing  you 
say  was  a  continuity  of  letters  ? 

A.  Under,  sir.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  light,  so  that  I  can  catch 
the  word  at  one  time,  and  I  cannot  at  another. 

Q.  Is  there  any  position  in  which  you  can  place  yourself  to  be  bet- 
ter than  where  you  are  ? 

A.  No,  only  by  changing  "  ground.** 

Mr.  Baron  Parke,—"  Ground  ?  " 

A.  The  word  ••  ground." 

Q.  Now,  in  continuation  of  the  word  "  ground,''  can  you  see  any 
more,  beginning  from  the  word  "  entitled  ?"  Just  direct  your  eye 
there. 

A.  I  see,-—  O  yes,  there  is  a  pencil-mark  across  the  word  "  en- 
titled ;"  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Clarkson. — ^Well,  will  you  endearour  to  see  if  you  can  make 
that  out? 

A.  I  cannot,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Very  well.    You  can't  ? 

A.  I  cannot ;  I  observe  there  is  something. 

Q.  Do  you  observe  there  is  writing  ? 

A.  O  yes,  I  observe  there  are  letters  or  figures.  It  appears  to  me 
as  if  it  were  "  6 ;  "  but  it  may  be  part  of  an  "  o." 

Q.  Now,  will  you  look  below,  about  a  couple  of  inches  below  where 
you  see  "  ground,"  and  say  if  you  can  see  any  writing  there,  begin- 
ning just  to  the  left  of  the  word  "  eldest  ?" 
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A*  O  yes.  a  gvatt  deaL 

Q.  Beginning  at  the  beginning,  not  to  the  extreme  end,  you  know ; 
not  to  where  you  read  the  "  hopgate?" 

A.  I  aee  a  long  word,  and  evidently  the  word  "  Court "  after  it. 

Q.  I  see  a  long  word,  and  then  evidently  the  word  "  Court  ?J' 

A.  "Court  *'  I  can  distinguish  very  well. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  endeavour  to  see  whether  you  can  see  the  begin- 
ning of  the  long  word,  so  as  to  teltme  whether  you  ebserve  any  letter ; 
and,  if  any,  whether  capital  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  I  can  distinctly  see  an  *'  S,"  the  close  of  it  the  last  letter  but  one 
or  two,  whatever  they  may  be.  If  there  is  a  double  letter,  such  as  a 
•'  t "  or  an  "  i,"  it's  the  next. 

Mr,  Clarkson.-^fiow,  sir,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  look  under 
that  long  word  you  told  us  of,  and  see  whether  you  can  distinguish  any 
ruled  line? 

A.  Yes,  I  distinguish  two  small  ruled  lines  again»  under  the  word 
across  the  word  "  Wales." 

Q.  Well,  now  will  you  look  a  little  below  that,  and  see  whether  you 
can  distinguish  any  other  writing  ? 

A.  Here  is  writing  again ;  the  same  kind  of  writing.  There  is  a 
capital  letter  upon  it,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  some  kind  of  writing  beginning  with  a  capital  Will  you 
tell  us  whether  yon  can  make  it  out  ? 

A.  The  word  "  Ground  "  again.  The  generality  of  the  writing  is  of 
double  strokes,  bat  part  of  this  word  is  in  single  down-strokes. 

Q.  Now,  along aifter  you  pass  the  word  "ground,"  can  you  see 
anything  dief 

A.  Yee,  i  see  an  "  o  t,*'  apparently  in  a^hurry.  It  may  be  an  '^o  1  ;'* 
I  don't  see  the  crossing. 

Q.  Do  you  see  anything  before  the  "  o  ?  " 

A.  Yes,  something  very  similar  to  a  capital.  If  I  could  make  sense 
of  it,  I  should  almost  say  that  some  persons  mig^t  make  a  capital  "  P" 
of  it ;  but  I  cannot  say  it  is.    It's  a  large  flourish  eommenciog-— — 

Q.  Well,  will  you  look  a  little  below  that,  and  see  if  you  can  discover 
any  writing  after  the  second  word  "  ground  ?" 

A.  "  De  vons."  There  is  more  writing,  but  I  can  scarcely  make  it 
out. 

Q.  "  De  vons."  There  is  more  writing,  but  you  can  scarcely  make 
it  out  ? 

A.  It  contains  four  letters  more,  apparently,  and  then  another 
capital. 

Q-  It  contains  four  letters  more,  apparently,  and  then  another 
capital.   Now  can  you  make  out  what  that  capital  is  ? 

A.  I  say  a  capital,  because  its  higher  than  the  others ;  but 

Q.  Yes,  look  at  the  whole  of  that  capital,  and  see  if  you  can  make 
out  what  it  is.  Would  you  do  better  with  a  chair,  Mr.  Nether« 
clift? 
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A.  No  thank  you,  sir.  I  will  do  as  I  am.  I  cannot  make  it  oot  -, 
there  appears  to  be  a  final  "  t." 

Q.  Now,  will  you  look  under  that  word  you  cannot  make  out,  and 
see  whether  you  observe  any  figures.  First,  look  under  the  "  De  f  ons" 
and  see  whether  yoo  observe  any  figuring  under  the  "  D  ?  '* 

A.  It  appears  to  roe  to  be  a  "  2  "  and  a  "  3,"  very  large. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Do  you  see  any  more  figures  ? 

Mr,  Clarkstm, — About  three  inches  to  the  right,  from  the  *'3,"do 
you  observe  any  figures  ? 

A.  There  is  sometliing  like  a  "  7  ;"  but  it  is  such  a  monstrous  large 
one.  I  should  say  it  was  "  2  *'  or  '*  3,"  and  a  very  large  *'  7,"  out  of 
proportion  to  the  others. 

Q*  Anything  before  it  ? 

A.  Anda"6"  before  it. 

Q.  Anything  after  it  ? 

A.  A  very  small  '*  8." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^''  6  "  and  "  8  ?" 

Mr.  Clarkson.-'A  very  small  *'  8." 

Q.  WHatnext,  sir? 

A.  And  then,  I  see  the  last  stroke,  the  last  sweep  of  a  letter;  but  I 
could  not  swear  to  it.  The  last  sweep;  but  the  letters  are  very  uneven 
and  very  small. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  hand  that  paper  to  the  ofiicer  again,  and  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  "  No.  2."  But  just  take  "  No.  1"  into  your  hand 
again.  Now,  sir,  you  say  what  you  see  there— ~  the  principal  part  of 
what  you  can  discern  there,  are  the  indents  of  certain  writing,  the  re« 
mains  of  the  pencil  and  not  the  lead.  Will  you  have  the  gWKiness  to 
tell  us  whether,  in  your  judgment,  those  marks,  such  as  they  are,  were 
made  before  or  after  the  ink- writing  you  see  on  that  paper  ?  Do  you 
see,  in  the  first  place,  whether  it  appears  to  have  been  rubbed  out  ? 

A.  O,  certainly.  I  see  the  pencil  has  been  rubbed  out ;  very  much 
rubbed  out,  or  the  pencil  has  been  a  very  bad  pencil.  Certainly,  the 
pencilling  was  done  first.  That  is  the  worst  kind  of  paper  possible  to 
mark  upon,  becsuse  of  the  wire- marks,  the  stroke  going  the  other  way ; 
but  there  is  no  indenture  on  the  ink. 

Q.  Very  well,  sir.  Now,  tnke  V  No.  3"  into  your  hand,  and  while 
my  lord  is  engaged  in  looking  at  "  No.  1,"  perhaps  you  will  just  pass 
your  eye  over  it  generally  Y 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — It's  slow  work,  this. 

fViijiess.^There  is  evidently,  in  the  middle  of  '*  No.  2,"  the  word 
"  Map." 

Mr.  Clarkson.^Now,  to  the  left  of  the  word  "  Map/'  sir ;  a  little 
below,  to  the  left  of  the  paper 

Mr.  Baron  Par/re.— Upon  "  No.  2"  there  is  the  word  "  Map  ?" 

Mr.  C/arAson.— There  is  the  word  "  Map,"  my  lord. 

^i/ness.^There  is  a  capital  •  B." 

Mr.  C/arAfsofi.— Yes.    You  will  pursue  that,  if  you  please  ? 
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A.  Some  space,  and  '*  h," 

Q.  Now.  just  look  at  it,  without  answering^,  for  a  moment,  while 
my  lord  looks  at  this.  My  lord,  be  says,  to  the  left  of  the  paper  he 
obserTes  a  capital  "  B." 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Yes,  to  the  left. 

Mr.  Clarkson.-^Ye^,  to  the  left,  my  lord,  of  the  paper ;  a  capital 
"  B,"  then  a  space,  and  then  the  letter  "  h." 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  ^  on  with  that  word,  Mr.  Netherclift,  as  far  as 
you  can  ? 

A.  Now,  I  see  the  words  "  Bishopgate  Street." 

Q.  Now,  sir,  will  you  be  so  ^ood  as  to  look  to  the  ri^ht  of  the  paper, 
on  the  same  line  with  the  "  Bishopgate  Street,"  and  tell  me  if  you 
discern  anything  else  ? 

A.  ••  Cursitor  Street." 

Q.  To  the  right,  •*  Cursitor  Street  ?" 

A.  "  Cursitor  Street ;"  in  full  *•  Street." 

Q.  Now,  with  your  lordship's  permission,  I  will  turn  the  paper  up. 
Will  you  turn  the  paper  up ;  and  now,  sir,  will  you  look  and  see  if 
you  discern  any  roled  line  horizontally  along  the  paper,  as  you  hold  it 
up  ?  '      .1- 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Youdoi^ 

A.  I  observe  lines  in  various  directions.  There  is  one  horizontally, 
certainly. 

Q.  Now,  then,  under  that  line,  do  you  perceive  any  more  writing  ? 

A.  O,  yes.     There  is  "  C  u  r  s  i  t  o  r ;"  yes,  "  Cursitor." 

Q.  Now,  stop  a  moment.    New,  under  the  word  **  Cursitor  ?" 

A.  There  are  lines,  but  I There  is,  under  the  word  *'  Cursitor," 

"  Street,"  and  two  lines,  and  then 

Q.  Stop,  stop  !  Now,  on  the  same  line  with  "  Cursitor,"  along  the 
same  line,  do  you  see  any  other  writing ;  after  you  come  to  the  *'  r,"  in 
••  Cursitor,"  you  know  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  is  like  a  capital  *'  C."  I  could  not  swear  to  the  let- 
ters, but  I  can  see  the  **  r  t."  Of  course  I  would  take  it  for 
"  Court."  I  cannot  see  the  "  o  "  and  the  "  u ;"  but,  in  reading  it,  I 
would  say  it  is  the  word  **  Court." 

Q.  Whereabouts  is  that  ? 

A.  They  are  on  lines  with  each  other,  after  the  word  "  Cursitor." 

Mr.  Baron  Par^e.— There  is  the  word  "  Street"  after  *•  Cursitor  ?" 

A.  There  is  the  word  "  Street"  after  •'  Cursitor ;"  but»  following 
**  Cursitor,"  there  is  the  word  "  Court,"  in  the  same  line  with  *' Cur- 
sitor." 

Mr.  Clarkson.—WiW  you  look  at  that  a  little  more  carefully,  if  you 
please.    You  say  there  is  a  capital  *'  C  ?" 

A.  It  appears  to  me  so ;  but,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  wrong. 
That  which  I  took  for  an  "  r"  is  an  "  s.*'    The  capital  I  see,  but  that 


which  1  took  for  an  "  r"  is  an  ''  s."  with  a  «'  t "  following  il.  and  an 
••  I  ;••  ft  loop  and  an  "  e ;-  that's  •'  Castle." 

Q.  WelUdoyoQobsanreanTtbiogrelsa? 

A.  There  is  writing ;  but  1  don*t  think  it's  poasibleto  swear  to  it. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  writing,  but  }Ott  don't  think  it's  possihlc  to  swear 
to  it.  Now,  after  that  writing,  in  a  line  with  "  Castle/'  do  yon  per- 
ceive any  other  writing  ? 

A.  I  perceive  the  figures,  *'  a,  4,"  I  think. 

Q.  No ;  but  before  you  get  so  low  as  that,  just  took  at  the  word 
^<'  hereunto,"  in  the  last  line  hot  one  of  the  will;  and  just  look  at  the 
**  to,"  and  see  whether  yon  observe  any  writing  upon  that  ? 

A.  That  is  under  the  word  '<  Street;"  a  little  from  the  word.  th« 
word [  will  not  swear  what  it  is. 

Q.  Well,  now,  under  all  that,  do  you  see  any  nded  line  ? 

A.  I  do  ;  a  double  ruled  line. 

Q.  Do  you  see  anything  following  ? 

A.  I  see  a  "  12  "  and  "  IS ;*'  figores  well  made,  in  donUe  Hoea. 

Q.  Figures  well  made,  in  donble  lines.    Now,  to  the  r^ht  ? 

A.  To  the  right  1  see  another  figvre ;  part  of  it ;  it  is  the  bead  of 
either  *•  2  "  or  "  3  ;"  but  there  is  the  "  4  "  distinct. 

Q.  Now,  under  that  "  1,"  "  2"  and  "  3,"  and  "  4  ?" 

A.  Under  that  there  are  two  more  figures,  the  last  is  a  "  6 ;"  hut 
the  first  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  ''  2  "  or  "  3/  It  is  ei^er  "  20  " 
and  "  34,"  or  "  20  "  and  "  35." 

Q.  Be  so  good  as  to  look  to  the  left  of  the  paper  again,  nnder  the 
*'  1  "  and  "  3,"  about  an  inch  below  the  "  1"  and  ''  3,"  and  do  you 
observe  any  more  writing  ? 

A.  1  do,  sir.  There  is  a  capital,  which  is  not  well  made  out;  but 
there  is  an  "  a  "  following  it.  '*  C,"  apparently,  and  an  "  a ;"  and  I 
lose  it  again,  and  then  it  finishes  with  a  "  u" 

Q.  You  see  the  «<  a  C.*'  Is  there  a  apeee  between  the  ''  C  *'  and 
"  u  ?  " 

A.  I  don't  make  out  an  ''  n."  An  ''  a;"  "  C  a/'  and  a  part  of  a 
little  letter,  and  a  final  *'  t." 

Q.  Now,  below  that ;  jost  a  little  below  it  ? 

A.  Immediately  under  the  "  a  "  is  a  capital  '*  G." 

Q.  Yes  ? 

A.  And  *'  0  "  in  the  centre,  and  a  '<  d  "  final ;  an  "  r  "  following. 
There  is  an  "  r"  folbwing  the  "  G." 

Q.  Then  you  make  out "  G  r  o,"  and  "  d  "  final  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  intermediate  letters  ? 

A.  I  cannot  see. 

Q.  Now,  about  two  inches  below,  see  if  yon  see  any  ruled  line  ?  * 

A.  A  very  strong  line two.    There  is  a  very  sUong  line  passes 

Wrisontally  throe^  the  whole ;  at  least,  for  some  cansiderabU  space. 
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Q.  Under  that  do  you  see  anything  ? 

A.  Under  that  there  is  anothar  Ibie ;  but  there  then  is  some  writ- 
ing between  the  two  lines.  The  linea  are  about  an  inch  apart,  bat 
between  them  there  is  writing. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Where  is  that;  just  under  ••  Tacant  ground  ?" 

Mr.  Clarkson, — Yes,  my  Lord.  He  says,  "  Under  that  there  are 
two  lines,  about  an  inch  apart;  but  that  between  them  there  is 
writing." 

Q.  Now,  see  if  you  can  make  out  any  part  of  that  writing,  sir  ? 

A.  There  is  a  large  down -stroke  of  some  capital  letter,  which  may 
be  any  letter,  such  as  "  J.  D." 

Q.  Can  you  distinguish  any  part  of  it  f 

A.  I  can  see  the  first  dowo-atroke  of  a  capital  letter. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  we  won't  dwell  upon  it. 

A.  I  cannot  dwell  upon  that ;  1  can  read  the  word  *^  Court,"  at 
the  end. 

Q.  There  is  another  word  before  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  a  long  word  ;  and  the  "  Court"  is  at  the  end. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  look  and  see  if  you  see  under  that  another  ruled 
line? 

A.  Yes ;  the  writing  I  am  speaking  of  is  between  the  two  lines 

Q.  No;  but  do  you  perceire  writing  below  the  lower  of  these 
lines? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  can  make  out  what  it  is,  I  should  be  obliged  to  you 
to  tell  us ;  if  not,  I  won't  dwell  upon  it. 

A.  A  capiul "  G,"  an  "r,"  an  "  o,"  and  then  I  loae  it—-  O,  there 
is  a  '•  d."   Of  course  it's  *'  ground,"  but  i  won't  swear  to  it. 

Q.  Is  the  "d"  final? 

A.  I  can  see  nothing  beyond  it. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  see,  below  that,  another  ruled  line  ? 

A.  There  is  another  ruled  line. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Do  you  see  anything  in  continnatioa  with  the 
word  you  suppose  to  be  "  ground  ?  " 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Clarkson. — Well,  you  say  you  see  another  ruled  line*  Be  so 
good  as  to  tell  us  what  you  see  there  besides,  if  anything  ? 

A.  O,  here  is  a  very  good  capital  "  D ;"  a  large  capital  *'  D." 
"  Devon  shir  e,"  "  Devon  shire ;"  "  Devonshire  "  is  written 
there. 

Q.  "  Devonshire."    Well,  a  little  beyond  that,  on  the  same  line  ? 

A.  ••  Devonshire  Street."  "  S  t  r  e,"  and  one  "  e  "  obliterated,  and 
the"t." 

Q.  Now  again,  under  that  capital  "  D  "  tell  me  whether  you  see 
anything? 

A.  There  ia  the  figure  "  2." 
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Q.  Go  00  under  that  line  ? 

A.  "2,3,4.5,6;"  a  loog  stroke  which  mipht  probably  be  a  part 
of  a  "7 ;  "  and  "  8 "  i$  very  plain ;  and  "  9  "  plain. 

Q.  Now,  air,  will  yoa  look  and  see  whether  you  perceive  any  mled 
line  ruoning  that  way  ? 

A.  In  the  way  in  which  I  hold  the  paper.  no^-*0  yes, yes ;  directly 
down  here  a  double  line --the  double  line  comes  down  here. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^Whereabouts  is  that? 

A.  That  is  over  the  words  and  beneath  "  all  my  messuages,  lands 
and  hereditaments." 

Mr.  Ciarkton. — Now,  just  look  at  the  paper  where  you  see  the  at- 
testing witness's  name,  "  E  Evans ; "  and  hold  it  straight,  as  it  should 
be  ;  in  its  proper  position.  Now,  you  see  "  E.  Evans,"  one  of  the 
attesting  witnesses  ? 

A.  1  do,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  just  above  that,  do  you  see  any  Hue  running  horizontally? 

A.  Yes,  it's  been  rubbed,  and  rubbed  a  good  deal,  and  dirt  over  it. 
It's  plain. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  I  must  ask  you  the  same  question  with  respect  to  that, 
"  No.  3."  In  your  judgment,  were  the  marks  of  letters  that  you  per- 
ceive upon  that  paper,  and  the  traces  of  pencil-marks  upon  it ;  were 
they  made  before  or  after  the  writing  in  ink,  which  you  find  upon  that 
paper  ? 

A.  Decidedly ;  from  ail  my  experience  I  should  say  before. 

Q.  Does  that  appear  to  have  been  rubbed,  as  though  to  remove 
pencil- marks  ? 

A.  Particularly  here  O  yes,  and  other  parts,  but  I  have  not 
examined  it  with  that  view. 

Q.  Just  look  at  it  for  the  purpose  of  answering  the  question  I  shall 
put  to  you  now  ? 

A.  Yes,  very  strongly.  I  can  see  the  wire-Klines  ;  the  ground  marks 
are  effaced. 

Q.  Now,  does  the  ink  appear  to  you  to  have  been  at  all  removed  ? 

A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  You  say  no  ? 

A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Then,  from  that  circumstance,  are  you  able  to  say  whether  the 
pencil-marking-— 

Afr.  Attorney  General. — I  mustobject  to  that :  "  From  that  circum- 
stance are  you  able  to  say  ?"   why,  it's  pure  matter  of  belief  ! 

Mr.  Baron  FarAre.— Matter  of  experience  may  be  admissible. 

Q.  But  will  you  give  the  reasons  why  you  say  the  pencil-lines  were 
made  before  the  writing  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  the  pencil  is  a  very  bad  one.  I  think  with  a 
soft  pencil  there  is  much  greater  ease  in  rubbing  out,  and  writing 
over  it :    here  it  is  the  contrary.      But  the  grease  of  the  pencil 
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has  marked  the  letters,  and  the  ink  has  covered  over  those  ftiarks. 
Now,  with  such  a  pencil  as  that,  you  could  not  have  eradicated  the 
marks  from  the  ink,  for  they  would  have  shown  through,  with  a  strong 
glass ;  still  there  are  the  grease  marks. 

Mr.  Clarkson.-^And  you  see  that  the  paper  is  very  much  rubbed  t 
A.  Yes ;  and  the  pencil  is  very  much  effaced. 
Q.  And  the  ink  not  at  all  effaced  ? 

A.  No,  certainly,  the  ink  is  not  at  all  effaced;  because  it  has  covered 
over  the  pencil,  and  the  pencil  not  it. 

Q.  Is  that  another  reason  why  you  believe  the  marks  were  there 
first? 

A.  That  is  another  reason. 

Mr,  Clarkson. — Does  your  lordship  wish  to  see  '*  No.  2  "  again  ? 
Mr.  Baron  Parke. — No. 

Mr.  C(ar*son.— Then  hand  *'  No.  2  "  to  Mr.  Beams,  and  take  *'  No. 
3  "  into  your  hand,  Mr.  Netherclift.  ["  No.  3  "  was  handed  to  wit- 
ness.] Now,  sir,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the  upper  part  of 
that  paper,  about  the  centre  division,  and  see  whether  you  discern  any 
writing  upon  that  ? 

A.  I  observe  something  immediately  under  the  letters  *'  No.  3.*' 
Q.  You  observe  something  immediately  under  *'  No.  3  V* 
A.  Under  "  No.  3." 
Q.  Can  you  make  out  the  first  of  it  ? 

A.  I  cannot  make  out  distinctly  a  word  here,  sir.    There  is  a  capital 
and  the  tail  of  some  letter. 
Q.  There  is  a  capital  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  is ;  evidently  from  the  height  of  it  and  the  strokes 
of  it,  there  is  a  capital,  and  a  long-tailed  letter  following  it.  And  then 
there  appears  a  very  snail  "  e,"  but  it*s  not  likely,  from  the  other  being 
solaige. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAc— There  is  an  *'  e  ?" 

A.  A  very  small  "  e ;"  but  then  there  seems  a  continuattoa  of 
larger  letters  also ;  but  I  cannot  distinguish  it. 
Mr,  Clarkion. — Look,  and  see  if  you  distinguish  any  capital  letter  ? 
Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Can  you  distinguish  what  the  capital  letter  is* 
first? 

A.  No,  I  cannot,  for  it  is  the  last  stroke  of  a  capital.  It  may  be  a 
capital  "  M,"  or  a  capital  "  A,"  or  many  of  those  letters  which  have 
a  turn. 

Mr.  Clarkson. — Exactly.  Now  I  direct  your  attention  to  a  capital 
letter,  if  you  can  find  one,  sir  ? 

A.  O,  it's  very  much  rubbed  and  tattered  away  here,  but  I  see  a 

"  t."  The  "  t "  is  a  long  distance  from  the  other.  There  seems  to  be  a 

continuation  of  letters,  therefore  I  should  suppose  a  long  word*  and 

then  a  "  t." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^Csin  you  make  any  more  of  that  out  ? 

A.  No*  not  to  swear  to.    No*  no ;  I  should  not  like  to  swear  I  can« 
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Mr.  Clarkson. — Immediately  under  the  capital,  do  you  discern  any 
other  writing  ? 

A.  I  observe yes,  there  is  more  writing ;  but  it  has  been  so 

rubbed  and  smeared,  1  cannot  distinguish  it.    There  is  a  small  letter 

or  two,  and  then I  am  coming  down  to  the  words O,  there 

is  a  considerable  quantity  of  writing  here. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  writing  here,  before  you  come 
to  the  writing. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  before  you  come  to  the  writing  on  the  paper 
itself? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Just  look  at  the  word  just  aboye  "  the  last  will,"  which  finishes 
the  paper? 

A.  Yes ;  I  can  make  out  a  small  running  hand a  capital  "  D,"  I 

should  say. 

Q.  A  capita]  "  D."  Will  you  continue  to  look  along  there  ? 

A.  It's  all  dirtied  over,  but  I  can  see  a  "  th  *'  following;  not  follow- 
ing the  "  D."  after  the  dirt. 

Q.  After  the  dirt? 

A.  At  some  distance  there  is  a  "  th/'  "  this ;"  "  D  a,"  I  can 
make  *'  D  a,"  but  all  the  rest  is  gone,  with  the  dirt  rubbed  over  it, 

Afr.  Baron  Parke, — Whereabouts  is  that  ? 

A.  That's  about  an  inch  above  the  letter  "  D,"  over  "  the  last  will." 

Mr.  Clarkson, — Can  you  make  out  the  capital  "  D  ?" 

A.  I  can.     I  cannot  make  the  last  flourish,  I  can  make  out  the  rest; 

but  it  goes  up  so  far it  goes  up  not  to  make  an  "  1."     I  see  the 

*•  D,"  a  capital  "  D ;"  that  is  a  small  running-hand  capitel  "  D." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — What  follows  after  that  part  which  you  think 
is  the  "D?" 

Mr.  Ctarkaon. — What  he  calls  an  "  a"  follows,  my  lord. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  look  whether  you  can  discern  anything  under  the 
word  "last?" 

A.  O,  through  the  word  "  last,"  certainly. 

Q.  There  has  been  writing  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  make  out  what  it  is  ? 

A.  Why,  it  appears  to  me  "  the  City."  I  cannot  swear  to  the  word 
*'  City  ;•*  I  see  a  «•  C  "  and  a  "  t  y,"  the  turn  of  the  "  y."  The  "  the  " 
I  can  swear  to  ;  it  seems  like  a  good  round  "  C  "  and  "  ty." 

Q.  Look  at  the  word  "  added,"  in  the  middle  of  the  line  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  that  is  written  through. 

Q.  Can  you  make  out  what  that  is  ? 

A.  I  can  see  one  stroke  of  a  "  t,"  and  an  "  e"  through  it.  I 
cannot  connect  it,  so  as  to  make  a  word  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  under  the  word  "  and."  Under  the  word  "  and,"  do  you 
observe  anything  ? 
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A.  O,  yes ;  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  decipher  that :  I  cannot 
decipher  that.  I  see  a  part  of  the  first  letter,  it  looks  something  like 
a  capital  "  B  ;"  hut  I  see  nothing  in  it  to  follow  it  up. 

Q.  Look  at  the  words  "  on  or  about/'  in  the  second  line  ? 

A.  There  is  certainly  writing,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now  will  you  endeavour  to  make  out  what  that  is,  under 
the  words  "  on  or  about  ?" 

A.  Under  the  word  "  or,"  there  is  an  "a  t." 

Q.  Very  well.    Now,  under  the  word  "  about  ?" 

A.  There  is  writing  through  here,  at  least  under  it ;  and  it  runs 
into  the  word  "  the  ;"  but  I  cannot  make  out  what  the  letters  are. 

Q.  Now,  look  under  the  word  "  the,*'  and  see  what  you  can  make 
out? 

A.  After  the  word  **  about," — and  I  come  to  the  word  "  atx)ut" — 
there  appears  to  be  what  would  be  an  "  £/'  or  a  double  scrawl. 

Q.  Can  you  make  out  any  letter  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot.     Under,  I  see  one  stroke,  but  I  see  no  mpre. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  look  in  the  fourth  line,  under  the  word  "  con- 
tain ? " 

A.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  erasure  under  the  word  *'  con- 
tained ;"  I  believe,  for  some  considerable  space  there  ;  but  still  there 
are  pencil -writings.  There  is  a  pencil- writing  before  the  "  c  "  com- 
mences of  the  word  "  contained ;  '^  and  it  continues^-—  the  word 
over  continues  to  the  "  a  ;"  it  continues  to  the  "  a." 

Q.  Can  you  make  out  any  of  those  letters  beginning  before  the  "c?" 

A.  Whether  the  letter  commencing  is  an  **  1 "  or  a  "  t."  1  don't 
see  the  stroke  across  it  for  a  "  t."  I  should  read  it  "  1  ay  ;"  it  appears 
to  me  like  the  word  "  lay."  There  is  a  stroke,  which  may  be  either 
for  an  "  I  "  or  a  •'  t ;"  then,  through  the  *'  c  "  is  "  I,"  and  over  it  is 
"  y/'     No ;  it  is  possible  it  might  be  a  "  g." 

Mr.  Baron  Par^e.— Then  it  may  either  be  "gay,"  "lay,"  or 
"pay?" 

A.  Some  such  word.' 

Mr,  Clarkson.-'VfeW,  I  won't  keep  you  longer  over  that.  Now, 
look  under  the  word  "  set,"  in  the  very  next  line  ? 

A.  "Set  aside?" 

Q.  Yes,  under  the  word  "set;"  and  between  that  and  *' Jones 
Panton  ?  " 

A.  There  is  evidently  writing,  which  has  been  rubbed  out ;  but 
there  is  one  long  stroke  remaining  under  the  word  "  set,"  and  two 
strokes  afterwards ;  and  a  turn,  a  finish,  such  as  might  be  in  writing 
the  word  *'  on,"  and  making  a  long  stroke  after  it. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  detect  any  of  the  letters  ? 

A.  I  cannot  swear  to  those  letters,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  look  under  the  word  "inten- 
tion ;"  "  it  is  my  will  and  intention  ?"  You  will  see  that,  two  lines 
lower,  three  lines  lower  down  ;  about  the  seventh  line. 

u  2 
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A.  "  My  will  and  intention?" 

Q.  Yes.    Now,  under  that,  do  yoa  see  any  letters  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  a  capital  "  I." 

Q.  AcapiUl"!?" 

A.  Yes ;  I  see  that  distinctly. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  anything  that  follows  that  capital  **  I,"  that  yoa 
can  discern  ? 

A.  I  can  very  well  discern  there  are  still  letters,  bat  I  cannot  make 
them  out.  I  see  that  after  the  "  I  "  there  is  a  continuation  of  writing^ 
for  about  two  inches,  and  then  comes  scratching  out  again. 

Q.  Well,  now,  do  you  see  any  final  letters  ?  Look  carefully  for 
them? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  think  there  is  one  in  that  space.  I  think  that  there  are 
one,  two,  three  letters ;  and,  allowing  the  "  I  *'  to  stand  alone,  as  the 
personal  pronoun,  there  may  be  four  letters. 

Q.  No  ;  but  I  want  you  to  see  if  you  can  make  out  the  last  letters  in 
that- line,  at  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  perhaps  more, 
from  the  "  I,"  along  to  the  right  ? 

A.  No,  I  cannot ;  for  they  are  very  fine  letters.  It  seems  to  be 
like  a  "  th  ;"  but  that  which  appears  to  be  a  final  letter,  which  begins 
with  a  '*  w,"  that  is  destroyed. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  go  to  the  words  "  and  all  and  singular  other  the 
premises  ?  " 

A.  Under  the  words,  "  and  singular  ?" 

Q.  Yes,  under  the  words,  "  and  singular  ?  " 

A.  Well,  sir,  here  I  see  written,  in  the  direction  between  the  end 
and  "  singular  "  a  capital  "  D."  It  runs  up  across  the  wording 
"  dated  ;"  the  word  "  dated  "  is  here. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Just  go  on,  and  see  if  you  see  anything  more  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson, — Under  the  word  "  other,"  in  the  same  line  ? 

A.  Here  is  a  long  stroke  above  the  writing,  up  the  other,  and  into 
the  "D  "  of  the  writing  ;  but  I  cannot  distinguish  anything  further. 
There  is  a  considerable  erasure  here. 

Q.  Well,  now,  sir,  we  will  go  to  the  last  line  but  two ;  "  and  hereby 
also  confirm,"  under  the  word  "  and  ?  " 

A.  *' And  hereby."  There  is  the  appearance  of  the  writing,  but 
there  is  the  word  "  one,"  in  pencil,  above ;  there  is  "  one  "  above  it, 
and  through  '*  my  youngest."    There  is  the  word  "  one,"  very  plain. 

Q.  And  underneath  that  there  has  been  writing  ? 

A.  Certainly  the  word  "  one  "  is  above  the  "  n."  *'  My  youngest 
daughter,  Lauretta  Maria  Williams,"  is  written  through  with  pencil. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  make  out  what  it  is  ? 

A.  No.     I  can  see  a  loop,  but  cannot  make  it  out. 

Q.  Very  well,  we  won't  dwell  upon  that  now,  sir.  Be  so  good  as 
to  look  on  the  left  side  of  this  foolscap,  and  tell  me  whether  you  dis- 
cern, on  that  left  side,  any  pencil-writing  at  all«  anywhere;  any  letters 
or  words  ? 
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A.  It's  all  confined  to  tbe  right  side.  There  is  no  pencil-writing 
on  that  part;  there  is  no  pencil- writing  below  "  I  have  hereunto  put 
my  hand  and  seal." 

Q.  Very  well.  Now,  sir,  we  will  go  to  "  No.  4,"  if  you  please. 
["  No.  4  "  was  handed  to  witness.]  Just  look  generally  through  it 
first.  Now,  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  the  word  " to,"  "codi- 
cil to;"  and,  between  the  word  "to"  and  the  word  "the,"  tell  me 
whether  there  has  been  any  writing  there  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke,--"  No.  4  ?  " 

Afr.  Clarkson,  —Yes,  my  lord. 

Q.  Well.  Mr.  Netherclift  ? 

A.  This  is  very  much  rubbed,  indeed,  sir.  I  see  the  traces  of 
writing. 

Q.  It  has  been  very  much  rubbed,  indeed  ;  but  you  see  the  traces 
of  writing  ? 

A.  I  see  the  traces  of  writing. 

Q.  Well,  then,  we  will  go,  if  you  please,  sir,  to  the  seventh  line  ; 
just  above  the  word  "  one,"  in  "  one  thousand  ?  " 

A.  The  seventh  line. 

Q.  The  seventh  line  ? 

A.  I  see  writing  over  the  word  "  one."  It  appears  to  be  a  capital 
letter,  but  I  cannot  distinguish  the  word. 

Q.  It  appears  to  be  a  capital  letter  ? 

A.  Yes,  it's  as  some  persons  would  make  a  capital  "  N." 

Q.  Very  well.  Now,  do  you  see  it  at  any  part  of  the  word  "  thou- 
sand?" 

A.  Yes,  under  the  "  n  "  of  the  "  thousand,"  then  it  appears  again. 

Q.  What? 

A.  Through  the  "  n "  of  the  word  "  thousand,"  there  appears 
much  of  the  capital.  I  make  as  much  of  it  as  of  the  other.  1  should 
consider  it  a  "  D." 

Q.  Weil,  between  that  which  you  say  is  as  some  people  would 
make  a  capital  "  N,"  and  that  capital  "  D,"  do  you  observe  any 
figure  ? 

A.  I  do  not,  sir.     This  is  evidently  very  much  rubbed  indeed. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  go  any  further  than  the  "  D  ?  " 

A.  O,  yes ;  there  is  something  following  the  "  D."  There  is  some- 
thing following  the  "  D." 

Q.  There  is  something  following  the  "  D."  Does  it  appear  to  be  a 
long  or  a  short  word  ? 

A,  A  short  word;  it  has  been  scratched  through.  I  should  say 
there  was  a  "  t"  at  the  end  of  the  word  "  thousand,"  and  an  "  o ;" 
part  of  a  "t"  and  an  "  o."  I  should  read  it  "dot;"  but  1  cannot 
make  anything  of  it.  It*s  very  much  rubbed  ;  the  nap  of  the  paper 
is  completely  worn  off  with  it. 

Q.  Will  you  look  through  the  words  "  eight  hundred,"  and  the 
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beginnio^  of  the  word  "  and."  Hm  there  been  any  pencil-wrhiiig^ 
through  what  thete  words  go  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  There  has,  through  which  these  words  go  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  the  word  "  hoasemaid." 

A.  There  has  been  writing  there. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  end  of  that  word  "  housemaid/'  the  "  d/'  do  you 
see  any  final  letter  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  could  swear.  There  is  an  erasure  there,  a  very  great 
erasure.  It  appears  as  if  some  long  letter  had  been  there,  but  I  can- 
not make  it  out. 

Q.  Now,  there  is  the  word  "  Plasgwyn  ;"  look  just  below  the  "  wy.* 
Has  there  been  any  writing  there  ?  Just  over  the  '*  yn,"  and  the 
"  and"  following. 

A.  There  has,  sir.     It  does  not  touch  it ;  it's  just  over  it. 

Q.  Well,  just  look  at  the  words  ''  confirm  the  said  mentioned." 
Do  you  see  any  word  there  ? 

A.  Yes ;  between  the  "  n"  and  **  f,"  and  through  the  "  m,"  there 
are  marks  of  pencil. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Can  you  read  the  word  there  ? 

A.  I  cannot ;  I  can  only  see  the  pencil  traces. 

Mr,  Clarkson. — Well,  now,  I  want  you  to  look  at  the  words 
"  the  said,"  and  tell  us  if  you  can  make  out  any  of  the  final  letters  in 
that  writing  ?     Just  under  the  "  s  "  in  '•  said." 

A.  "  Confirm  the  said  ?" 1  cannot. 

Q.  Do  you  see  there  has  been  writing  there  ? 

A.  I  can  ;  but  it  has  been  so  rubbed,  that  with  that  and  the  grease, 
I  cannot. 

Q.  Well,  now,  between  the  word  "  said  "  and  those  two  words,  do 
you  perceive  other  writing  ? 

A.  Under  the  *'  i  "  in  "  said,"  there  are  faint  marks';  but  I  cannot 
distinguish  them  so  as  to  make  them  perfect.  It's  alt  rubbed.  The 
nap  of  the  paper  seems  entirely  destroyed  through. 

Q.  Now.  just  look  above  the  "  s  a  n  d,"  in  "  thousand,"  or  rather 
the  **  usand ;"  has  there  been  writing  there  ? 

A.  O  ;  yes,  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  make  out  that  word  ;  is  it  a  long  one  or  a  short  one  ? 

A.  A  long  word  ;  it  appears  to  me  to  begin  from  the  "  t." 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Whereabouts  ? 

A.  Over  the  word  *'  thousand." 

Mr,  Clarkson, — ^Yes  ;  but  I  want  you  to  begin  at  the  "  s,"  and  tell 
me  whether  you  see  anything  over  the  "  s  ?" 

A.  Yes,  immediately  over. 

Q.  Can  you  make  out  what  it  is  ? 

A.  I  cannot.    There  is  an  '*  o  "  with  a  stroke  to  it ;  it  may  be  a 
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"  p,"  or  an  "  a,"  or  even  a  "  9  ;"  but  there  is  an  *«  o  "  with  a  stroke 
at  the  side  of  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^kW  you  wish  to  ascertain  then,  is  the  fact,  that 
there  are  pencil- marks. 

Mr,  Clarkson, — Very  well.  Now,  does  the  same  observation  apply 
as  to  these  pencil-marks  that  applies  to  the  others  ? 

A .  That  they  were  done  before  or  after  ? 

Q.  Yes.   Were  they  done  before  or  after  that  writing  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Before  ;  and  then  rubbed  out  and  wrote  over  with  the  ink  ? 

A.  Certainly  before,  and  then  rubbed  out  and  wrote  over  with  the 
ink. 

Q.  Now,  band  him  "  No.  5."  ["  No.  5"  was  handed  to  the  wit- 
ness.]     If  you  are  at  all  fatigued,  sir,  my  lord  will  allow  you  a  chair. 

A.  No,  thank  you. 

Q.  Well,  now,  •*  No.  5  ;"  begin  at  the  centre  of  the  paper.  Over 
the  "  5  " — under  the  **  5,"  I  mean  ;   is  the  paper  divided,  sir  ? 

A.  It  is  divided. 

Q.  Then,  be  so  good  as  to  look  first  on  the  left  piece,  just  towards 
the  right-hand  of  the  left  piece,  and  about  an  inch  down  in  the  centre, 
and  see  whether  you  cannot  find  a  word  there  ? 

A.  A  very  large  part  of  a  capital.  The  same  double- stroked  writing 
appears  here ;  and  an  "  o"  with  a  tail  to  it. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Is  that  at  the  top  } 

Mr,  Clarkson, — Yes,  my  lord,  at  the  top,  in  the  centre. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Look  at  it  carefully,  and  then  see  if  you  can 
read  any  part  of  it  ? 

,  Mr,  Clarkson. — I  want  you]  to'  keep  to  that  centre  part,  without 
running  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

A.  If  you  mean  at  the  top,  on  the  right-hand  of  the  left  page,  what 
I  see  is  continued  on. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  part  of  a  large  capital  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  capital  ? 

A.  It  may  be  an  "  A,"  or  an  "  N." 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Just  see  if  you  can  read  it  ? 

A.  The  next  letter  appears  to  be  a  "  g ;"  there  is  a  long  stroke. 

Q.  Well,  but  just  try  ;  give  us  the  result  ? 

A.  I  cannot  make  sense  of  it ;  I  cannot  make  sense  of  it.  There  is 
an  "m"  or  an  "a;"  there  is  an  "o"  following  it ;  but  what  fol- 
lows that  I  don't  know.  There  is  a  long  stroke ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
for  a  "  g." 

Q.  Well,  a  long  letter.  Will  it  answer  for  a  "  p,"  or  an  •*  h,"  or 
anything  of  that  sort  ? 

A.  Yes,  for  there  is  another  stroke  that  looks  like  a  loop.  It  might 
have  formed  an  "  h,"  but  then  there  is  another  stroke  across  it. 

Mr.  Clarkson. — Well,  you  cannot  make  that  out? 
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A,  I  cannot 

Q.  Then,  look  at  the  left-hand  corner,  if  yon  please  ? 
A.  O  ;  here  I  see  writing. 
Q.  Yes? 

A.  "J.  PantonEsqr." 

Q.  Well,  now  look  at  the  opposite  corner  on  the  right ;  do  you  dis- 
cern any  capitals  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  there  is  a  capital  "  B,"  aod  a  continuation  of  writing, 
and  there  is  a  "  q  "  at  the  end. 

Q.  Well,  now  see  whether,  to  the  right  or  left  of  that  capital  "  B," 
you  cao  discern  any  other  capital  ? 
A.  There  seems  indications  of  writing,  but  I  cannot  discern  them. 
Q.  You  cannot  connect  them  ? 
A.  I  cannot  connect  them. 

Q.  Then,  be  so  good  as  to  look  under  the  "  J.  Panton/'  and  see 
whether,  about  two  inches  below,  there  is  any  other  writing  ? 

A.  O,  yes,  there  is  ;  a  large  capital  '*  B,"  "  i  s,"  a  long  stroke,  an 
"o,"  a  "pgate." 
Q.  Just  look  at  it  once  more,  if  you  please  ? 
A.  "  B  i  8,"  a  long  high  stroke,  an  *'  o  p  g  a  t  e ;  "  "  Bishopgate." 
Q.  You  make  "Bishopgate"  of  it? 
A.  Yes,  the  "  h  *'  is  rather  indistinct. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  same  line  with  that,  do  you  see  any  other  capital  ? 
A.  After  "  Bishopgate  "  do  vou  mean  ? 
Q.  Yes? 

A.  "  St  "  with  a  small  "  t  "  over  it. 
Q.  Is  the  ••  S  "  a  capitol  "  S  "  ? 

A.  It  is  not  a  capital  writing  "  S,"  but  a  capital  italic  "  S." 
Q.  Just  so.      Now  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  turn  the  paper  over. 
You  see  the  words  "  my  messuages  "  ? 
A.  Yes;  "all  my  messuages.*' 

Q.  Yes.     Look  at  the  word  "  messuages/'  and  under  that  the  word 
"  Flint"  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  And,  under  that,  do  you  see  the  word  **  convey  "  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now  just  turn  it  upwards,  and  see  if  you  see  any  figures 
there  or  thereabouts  ? 

A.  "1,"  "2;"  "1,"  "3." 
Q.  Is  "I  "  *'3"  under? 

A.  Yes,  at  some  distance;  but  under,  just  as  you  would  write  "13." 
Q.  Well  now,  under  the  "  13,"  at  some  di.^tance,  about  an  inch 
more,  see  if  you  cannot  make  out  some  writing  ? 

A.  1  see  there  is  writing ;  there  is  a  capital  letter ;  but  really  the 
light  is  almost  too  strong.  Now  I  see  there  is  writing,  but  I  cannot 
make  it  out ;  it  would  take  me  a  very  considerable  time  to  make  it 
out. 
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Q.  Wel1«  now,  under  that  writing  yoa  lay  you  can  we^  thoogh  yoa 
cannot  make  it  out,  is  there  other  writing  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  same  double-stroked  letterSi 

Q.  Now,  see  if  you  can  make  out  any  one  of  them  ?  I  wish  to 
aYOid  unnecessary  fatigue  to  you.  Come,  sir,  we  won't  dwell  upon  that 

A.  There  seems  to  be  •*  n  t "  and  '*  r  o,"  but  I  cannot 

Q.    Now,  is  ••  r  0  "  under  "  n  t "  ? 

A.  "  r  o  "  is  under  "  n  t,"  and  the  '*  t "  is  a  final  letter. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  does  the  same  observation  apply,  in  your  judg^nent, 
to  the  marks  that  you  have  discovered  and  pointed  out  in  this  ''No. 5," 
as  to  those  marks  having  been  before  the  ink-writing  ? 

A.  There  is  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  the  pencil-marks  were  done  first, 
and  before  the  ink-writing. 

Q.  Very  well.  Now  be  so  good  as  to  hand  to  him  "  No.  8,"  if  you 
please.     ["  No.  8  "  was  handed  to  witness.] 

Mr.  Bodkin, — Now,  sir,  look  at  the  top  of ''No.  8,"  just  before  the 
"  1"  in  "Instructions"? 

A.  There  has.been  something  rubbed  out  so  completely,  there  is  not — 

Q.  A  pencil-mark  ? 

A.  There  is  an  indenture  of  some  letter.  There  is  a  long  word ; 
there  is  a  long  word. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.^  At  the  beginning  ? 

A.  At  the  beginning. 

Mr.  ^od/(t7i.— Can  you  describe  to  us  the  first  part  of  that  letter 
that  you  can  still  see  the  indenture  of  ? 

A.  It  appears  to  roe  as  though  it  were  a  capital  "  I."  There  is  the 
first  turn  of  an  "  I,*'  but  it's  impossible  to  say  ;  it  may  be  the  upstroke 
of  an  ••  N,"  or  an  '*  A,"  or  the  downstroke  on  an  "  1." 

Q.  Well,  look  down  along  that  line.  You  say  there  is  the  remnant 
of  a  long  word  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  look  along,  in  the  same  direction,  under  the  "  o*'  in 
"Instructions?" 

A.  Yes,  there  a  little  pencil  remains ;  but  I  cannot  form  a  letter  of  it. 

Q.  A  little  further  on  ? 

A.  There  is  a  pencil-mark  under  "for;**  there  I  cannot  decipher  a 
letter. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  other  letter  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do ;  between  that  and  "  n,'*  but  it  has  been  scratched  out. 
It  has  not  been  merely  rubbed  out,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  removed 
by  a  knife. 

Q.  Very  well.  Now,  look  under  that  line  "  1  give  to  Paul  Griffith 
Panton,"  beginning  at  the  word  "  to  ?  " 

A.  There  has  been  writing  through  the  word  "  Paul."  I  see  a  long 
stroke  through  the  capital  "  P  ;  "  I  see  two  strokes,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  "  1 "  in  "  Paul."  but  I  cannot  make  sense  of  it.  In  "  Panton/' 
I  see  over  the  "  a  n,"  cleariy  "  of  "— *'  of." 
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A.  They  are  before;  but  it's  at  some  distance,  and  written  in  a  care- 
less way.    It  appears  to  me  not  written  straightly. 

Q.  They  are  written  wide  apart  ? 

A.  Wide  apart.  Belonging  to  the  same  line,  but  not  in  the  same 
line. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  the  words  that  precede  "  t  y  ?  " 

A.  "Thirty." 

Q.  "Thirty?" 

A.  "Thirty." 

Q.  Then,  you  now  read  the  words,  '*  and  thirty-six  ?** 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Now,  can  you  trace  any  words  under  the  pre* 
ceding  line  ? 

A.  "  A  n  d  "  is  the  beginning  of  a  line,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Bodkin.^Bvii  on  the  line  above  this  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Yes;  but  on  the  line  immediately  above  it  ? 

A.  The  last  words  in  the  line  above  it  are,  *'  to  draw,"  and  through 
these  words  there  are  long  and  short  strokes,  but  I  cannot  swear  to 
what  they  are.    There  is  a  "  th,"  but  I  cannot  make  it  out. 

Mr.  Boc/*in.— Where  is  that  ? 

A.  Across  the  words  "  to  draw/'  **  th;"  but  the  "  and  "  commences 
this  line. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  the  words  "  and  thirty-six "  are  rather  apart 
from  each  other,  and  inclined  downwards  ? 

A.  Yes,  "  thirty "  leans  a  little  downwards,  and    ascends  again. 

Q.  Is  that  the  case  with  ihe  other  part  of  the  paper,  as  far  as  you 
could  form  a  judgment  of  the  other  parts  of  the  paper  ;  the  other  parts 
of  the  writing  ? 

A.  No,  it  is  not,  sir;  it  is  not.  Generally  speaking,  the  lines  are 
more  regular  than  that  line  happens  to  be. 

Q.  Generally  what  ? 

A.  More  regular,  more  straight,  more  together. 

Q.  I  thought  you  told  me  the  word  "  London/'  at  the  end  of  the 
line  under  '*  Griffith  Panton/'  went  down  a  little  ? 

A.  Under  "Griffith  Panton?" 

Q.  Yes ;  just  look  at  that,  under  the  words  "  Paul  Griffith  Panton?  " 

A.  I  did  not  look  so  far  as  that  at  the  commencement.  It  gties  off 
a  little ;  there  is  a  little  inclination  there ;  it  is  not  a  straight  line, 
but  it  is  nothing  equal  to  this.  That  is  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  this 
very  much  out. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  trace  any  mark  after  the  letter  "x,"  after  the 
word  "six?" 

A.  I  do  not.     I  cannot  see  anything  in  that  line  written  over. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  can  judge,  then,  does  the  word  "  six  "  appear  to 
you  to  conclude  that  paper  ? 

A.  It  concludes  the  line,  and  I  see  no  other  pencil-mark. 
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Q.  Yoa  see  no  other  pencil-mark  ? 

A.  I  see  no  other  pencil-mark. 

Q.  Then  the  word  "  six  "  appears  to  you  to  be  the  last  word  of  the 
line? 

A.  Exactly  so. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  will  you  take  "  No.  10."  ["  No.  10  "  was  handed  to 
the  witness.]  Now  look  at  the  word  "  June/'  29th  of  June  ^  Turn  the 
paper  the  other  way,  sir  ? 

A.  This  is  written  across  with  some  of  the  same  kind  of  type,  with 
strokes  and  double  strokes ;  and  I  can  only  make  out  the  turns  of 
letters ;  apparently  three  lines  of  letters ;  the  turns  of  "  m  's/*  or 
"  n's."  or  "  o's,"  or  "  e's." 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  that  spot  ? 

A.  I  am  speaking  of  that  spot.    1  have  looked  through  it. 

Q.  Well,  look  underneath  that.  Immediately  below  "  29/'  do  you 
see  any  mark  there  ? 

A.  I  see  a  double  line  before  the  "  29  "  in  pencil;  not  letters.  I 
see  nothing  on  that  linot 

Q.  Do  you  mean  a  double  line  vertically,  as  you  hold  the  paper 
now? 

A.  Horizontally,  as  I  hold  the  paper  now. 

Q.  You  see  a  double  line  horizontally,  as  you  hold  the  paper  now  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereabouts  ? 

A.  About  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  left-band  side  of  the  *'  2  " 
in  "29." 

Q.  Close  to  the  edge  of  the  paper  ? 

A.  Close  to  the  edge  of  the  paper  and  running  through  the  "  th  " 
in  the  word  "  nothing." 

Q.  Now,  look  underneath  that,  about  half  an  inch  lower  ? 

A.  About  half  an  inch  lower  I  find  the  word  "  No.  10  "  written  ; 
and  across  "  No.  10  "  there  are  some  other  pencil  marks,  but  I  can- 
not make  them  out.  There  is  a  letter  with  a  pencil ;  the  mark  of  a 
letter  which  I  cannot  make  out. 

Q.  Still  lower,  do  you  make  out  anything  ? 

A.  Yes;  there  is  a  little  mark  on  the  "  s"  in  "Instruction." 
There  is  another  mark  between  the  "  c  "  and  the  "t "  in  Instruction," 
but  I  cannot  make  them  out. 

Q.  Lower  still,  can  you  observe  anything  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — ^You  cannot  make  out  more  in  this. 

Air.  Bodkin.-^Can  you  make  out  anything  more,  lower  down  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  make  out  any  letters  ? 

A.  Not  a  single  one. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Very  well;  and  now,  can  you  form  any 
judgment  whether  the  writing  in  pencil,  then,  was  before  the  writing 
in  ink? 
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A.  I  think  it  impossible,  because  the  pencil-marks  would  have 
shown  through  the  ink  if  they  had  been  written  over  it.  Every  one  of 
them  has  been  rubbed  out. 

Q.  Yes ;  the  same  remark  applies  here,  and  does  the  same  remark 
apply  to  **  No.  8  ?  "  You  were  not  asked  that  question,  I  think  ? 

A.  The  same  remark. 

Mr,  Bodkin. — Very  well,  sir,  now  take  '*  No.  11  '*  into  your  hand. 
["  No.  11  '*  was  handed  to  witness.]  Look  at  the  words  "  and  part." 
the  second  line  on  the  left  hand. 

A.  I  see  there  has  been  writing  here,  sir,  but  I  cannot  trace  the 
words  until  I  come  to  "  last,"  part  of  the  "  last  will  and  testament," 
and  then  there  is  a  capital  "  B." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Yes  ;  very  well.    Go  on,  will  you  ? 

A.  A  capital  "  H." 

Mr.  Bodkin.^A  capital "  H  ?  " 

A.  Someway  on  a  "c  "  and  "  Esq." 

Q.  Now,  can  you  make  out  what's  next  to  the  "  c,"  between  the 
"c'andthe-'Es?" 

A.  I  can  make  out  a  long  stroke. 

Q.  And  nothing  following  it  ? 

A.  I  cannot  make  out  that  which  is,  bat  there  is  a  distance. 

Q.  Look  again  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  it  now ;  it's  a  "  k." 

Q.  Now,  look  again  at  the  space  between  the  capital "  H  "  and  the 
"ck?" 

A.  I  cannot  swear  to  what  they  are,  sir. 

Q.  Now.  look  at  the  word  '*  November,"  on  the  fifth  line  ? 

A.  There  is  a  capital  "  C  "  running  through  that  word  "  Novem- 
ber," and  reaching  to  "  thirty-four." 

Q.  Now  pursue  that  ? 

A.  "  Cu  ;*'  and  now  there  is  a  confusion. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. ^^U  that  across? 

Mr,  Bodkin, — Across,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Baron  Pari^ff.— At  the  top,  I  mean;  holding  it  up  in  its  proper 
way. 

Mr,  Bodkin, '^Holding it  up  in  its  proper  way,  it's  across  it. 

Witness. — I  really  cannot  say  whether  that  is  a  "  Cu  "  or  a  "  Ca," 
it's  so  confused.     I  see  a  "t"  and  an  "  s,"  but  I  cannot  join  them. 

Q.  Well,  where  are  the  "  t "  and  "  s  "  situated  ? 

A.  The  "  8  "  appears  to  me  to  be  across  the  "  I  gave.*' 

Q.  Yes;  where  is  the  "t?" 

A.  There  is  a  "t,"  which  b  between  the  "eight"  and  the  "de- 
vised." 

Q.  No ;  but  I  want  them  as  situated  in  reference  to  each  other. 
Where  is  the  "  s  "  in  reference  to  the  "  C  ?" 

A.  The  capital  "  C  ?" 

Q.  Yes,  which  you  began  with  ? 
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A.  O,  some  distance  from  it ;  two  or  three  inches  from  it.  I  really 
conld  hardly  swear  whether  it  is  an  "  s." 

Q.  Is  it  a  capital  **  s  ?  " 

A.  No,  no  ;  it's  a  small  writing  following  some  other  writing. 

Q.  Can  you  distinguish  any  other  writing  in  that  line  ;  look  at  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  can  distinguish  apparently  two  •'  e's/*  and  a  "t"  finish- 
ing the  line. 

Q.  Two  "  e's,"  and  a  "  t "  finishing  the  line  ? 

A.  Yes,  not  capitals. 

Q.  Are  the  letters  you  distinguish,  in  single  or  double  lines  ? 

A.  Double  lines double  lines.    I  don't  see  the  double  lines  of  the 

capitals,  the  small  lines  of  the  capitals  I  see ;  a  bold  capital. 

Q.  Now,  reverse  the  paper,  sir,  and  look  at  the  words  "  Jones 
Panton ;"  "  my  son,  Jones  Panton?" 

A.  "  Jones  Panton."     I  see  a  capital  "  C." 

Q.  Across  that  word  you  see  a  capital  '*  C  ?  " 

A.  A  capiJLal  "C"  and  a  ''u."  "Cu"  I  can  see  distinctly 
enough  to  read  the  word  "Cursitor ;"  all  the  letters  are  not  plain,  hut 
they  are  so  plain  I  could  take  them  for  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAc— Well,  that's  done. 

Mr,  Borf/fin.— Yes,  my  lord. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  in  the  crossed  way,  look  under  the  word  ''  Cursitor,*' 
about  an  inch  below  it  ? 

A.  ••  e  e  t." 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  ••  e  e  t "  underneath  the  word  Cursitor ;  there  are  "  e*s,"  "  e  e  t." 

Q.  Is  that  immediately  under  the  word  "  Cursitor,"  or  to  the  right  ? 

A.  Immediately  under  the  word  "  Cursitor." 

Q.  Well,  now,  under  that  again,  a  little  lower,  can  you  see  anything? 

A.  Here  is  the  remains  of  some  large  capital ;  the  downstrokes  of 
the  commencement  of  a  capital.  I  only  see  two  strokes,  sir,  two  strokes  ; 
which  would  be  the  commencement  of  the  capital  ''L's,"  or  the  capital 
"  D,"  or  any  of  those  letters  the  first  commencement  slanting. 

Q.  Now,  CO  the  right,  next  to  that  where  you  describe  the  two  strokes, 
do  you  see  anything  else  ? 

A.  There  appears  the  figure  "  2."  The  head  seems  too  large  for 
the  figure  "  3 ;  "  but  then,  underneath  it,  there  is  something  similar 
again. 

Q.  Now,  look  under  that  again  ? 

A.  There  is  another  figure,  sir ;  I  should  say  a  "  3/'  because  there 
seems  to  be  something  like  the  capital  "  Q."  It  appears  to  me  it's  a 
"  2,"  and  a  "  2  "  under  it  also. 

Q.  Now,  look  under  the  second  figure ;  do  you  see  any  word  there  ? 

A.  I  see  two  faint  lines,  but  I  see  no  word.  You  are  speaking  of 
the  second  "  2  "  on  the  right-hand  side  ? 

Q.  No,  immediately  under  the  second  <'  2  ?  " 
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Mt.  Baron  Parke.^kcTOss  the  words, "  I  do  hereby  ratify  and  con- 
firm ;  "  the  tenth  line  ? 

A.  I  see  *'  hereby  ratify,"  and  don't  see  "confirm/* 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — On  the  tenth  line  ? 

ikfr.  jBoditut.— Well,  now  begin  at  the  words  '<and"  and  "ratify/* 

A.  There  are  faint  marks,  but  I  cannot  make  out  a  line.  I  'see 
there  are  double  lines ;  faint  strokes  forming  letters,  but  what  they  are 
I  cannot  make  out. 

Q.  Look  at  the  '^  Corsitor  "  again,  at  the  top,  holding  the  paper  in 
the  same  position,  to  the  right  ? 

A.  Yes.  here  appears  another  capital  "  C"  There— there  Jtie 
tops  and  tails  of  letters. 

Q.  Well,  now  look  at  them,  if  you  please  ? 

A.  I  have,  sir  ;  it  appears  to  end  with  a  final  "  d,"  or  '*  t/'  I  see 
there  is  a  capital  "C,"  and  the  final  stroke  may  he  a  "d,"  or  it  may 
be  a  ''t." 

Q.  Look  under  that  ? 

A.  I  see  nothing  distinctly  from  the  capital  "  C "  in  that  short 
word  ;  at  some  considerable  distance  is  a  **  2." 

Q.  You  see  a  «'  2  ?  " 

A.  I  spoke  of  that  before.  Yes,  a  "  2,"  and  having  the  *'  2  "  un- 
der it. 

Q.  No,  no;  that  you  told  me  was  on  a  line  underneath  "  Carsitor/' 
The  "  No.  2's  "  you  have  spoken  of  before  ? 

A.  No,  sur,  not  under  '*  Cursitor/'  Those  '^  2*»"l  spoke  of  as  hav- 
ing a  line  like  a  "  Q  "  and  in  succession,  those  were  not  under  "  Cur- 
sitor,*' but  on  the  right,  on  the  line. 

Q.  Well,  but  I  wish  you  to  confine  yourself  to  the  line  under 
"Cursitor?" 

A.  You  asked  me,  and  1  told  you  I  saw  something  which  was  the 
commencement  of  a  capital  letter.  The  first  stroke  would  do  equally 
well  for  the  down-stroke  of  the  figure  "  4." 

Q.  Well,  do  you  see  any  thing  near  that,  which  you  say  may  be 
the  down-stroke  of  a  "4  ?" 

A.  Now,  I  see  that  that  which  I  took  for  the  down-stroke  of  a 
"  4,"  or  capital  letter,  is  the  figure  "  1  /'  and  next  to  it  is  the  "  2/' 
The  light  changes  so  much  here,  that  there  is  a  difiiculty. 

Q.  Well,  look  immediately  under  those  letters  "  1,  2." 

A.  There  is  the  same  down-stroke,  which  having  the  "  3 "  an- 
nexed to  it,  appears  to  be  "  1,  3." 

Q.  Well,  look  under  still,  on  the  left-band  side,  and  tell  me  if  you 
see  anything  annexed  to  it,  under  the  "  1,3  ?" 

A.  There  is  large  writing  across  it,  but  I  cannot  distinctly  trace  the 
writing. 

Q.  Now,  go  to  the  right-hand  side  ? 

A.  It  may  be  the  remains  of  a  capital  "  D/*  but  I  can  trace  no 
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letter  ;  part  of  "  0  8/'  which  may  be  "  a  8."    That's  under  the 
"  23  "  and  •'  24." 

Q.  Well ;  now  you  say  you  see  "  2  "  and  "  4  "  there  ? 

A.  The  "  2"  and  "  4/'  not  under  «*  Cursitor  Street/'  but  to  the 
right-hand  side  of  "  Cursitor/' 
.Q.  Look  under  "  2 "and  "4  ?" 

A.  There  is  another  "  2/'  but  I  cannot  see  the  figure  that  follows 
that.  There  is  a  figure ;  there  is  the  remains  of  a  figure  following 
the  "  2." 

Q.  Well ;  now»  sir,  do  those  marks,  as  well  as  the  others,  appear 
to  you  to  have  been  put  there  before  the  writing  ? 

A.  Certainly ;  certainly,  I  should  say  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL 

Q.  Mr.  Netherclift,  I  may  merely  ask  this :  When  did  you  first  see 
these  papers  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  exactly  the  time ;  I  saw  them  at  the  Preroga- 
tive OflSce.    That  is,  I  saw  several  of  them. 

Q.  You  saw  several  at  the  Prerogative  Office.  About  how  long 
ago? 

A.  About  a  fortnight  ago. 

Q.  Who  pointed  them  out  to  you  ? 

A.  No  one  pointed  out  the  papers  to  me. 

Q.  No,  no ;  but  who  showed  the  papers  to  you  ? 

A.  The  registrar,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  them  ? 

A.  Cursorily.  I  went  three  times,  about  half  an  hour  each  time, 
I  believe,  to  the  Prerogative  Office,  to  examine  the  papers. 

Q.  And  no  one  assisted  you  at  all  in  the  examination  of  them  ? 

A.  No  one.  • 

Q.  Had  you  any  glass  9 

A.  I  have  very  good  eyesight,  but  I  certainly  had  a  magnifying- 
glass  occasionally. 

Q.  Did  you  never  see  them  again,  at  the  Prerogative  Office,  till  you 
saw  them  here  this  day  ? 

A.  Never ;  one  I  never  looked  at  before. 

Q.  Then  you  never  saw  the  fac-similes  ? 

A.  I  never  have  seen  them.  I  cannot  say  I  have  never  seen  them 
in  the  hand  of  another  person. 

Q.  No,  no ;  but  you  never  examined  them  ? 

A.  Never,  sir. 

Mr.  William  Christmas,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Sir  William  Follett.     ' 
Q.  What  is  your  Christian  name,  Mr.  Christmas  ? 
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A.  William  Christmas. 

Q.  Are  you  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  list ;  an  account  of  the  stock  standing  in  the  dif- 
ferent names  of  parties,  upon  which  dividends  have  been  paid,  and 
upon  which  dividends  have  not  been  paid  ? 

A.  They  are  entered  in  the  ledgers  and  different  stock •  books  ;  in 
the  ledgers  and  every  stock-book  in  the  office. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  able  to  state  the  amount  of  stock  that  was  stand- 
iDg  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Jones  Panton  ? 

A.  Ye8»  sir ;  I  have  taken  an  extract  from  the  books,  this  morning, 
from  which  I  can  state  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  paper  ?  [A  paper  in  the  hand  of  witness.] 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  made  that  extract  from  the  books  this  morning  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did,  sir.  This  is  the  extract  I  have  made,  and  I  have 
since  carefully  compared  it  with  all  the  entries. 

Q.  Well,  now  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  the  amount  of  stock 
on  which  the  dividends  were  received,  and  the  amount  on  which  the 
dividends  were  not  received,  standing  in  the  name  of  Jones  Panton, 
of  Plasgwyn? 

A.  There  was  4524/.  17«.  Id,  consolidated  Three  per  Cents.,  on 
which  the  dividends  had  been  received  to  January  last. 

Q.  4524^.  Mi,  Id.  consolidated  Three  per  Cents.,  on  which  the  divi- 
dends were  received  up  to  January  last  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Up  to  January,  in  the  present  year? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  They  were  received  on  a  power  of  attorney,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  Yes,  to  Scott  and  Son.  Mr.  Scott,  the  son.  the  junior  partner 
received  them. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — That  power  was  void. 

Witness, — The  bankers  had  no  knowledge  of  the  decease. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke,^TheTe  is  a  clause  in  the  power  of  attorney  to 
guard  against  that. 

Sir  William  Follett.-'Yes.  Well,  the  dividends  on  that  were  re- 
ceived up  to  January  1838  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well  now,  will  you  state  the  amount  of  any  other  sums  ? 

A.  3214/.  3s.  2d.  reduced  Three  per  Cents.,  on  which  the  dividends 
were  received,  up  to  this  month  of  April. 

Q.  Under  power  of  attorney  ? 

A.  Under  a  power  of  attorney,  to  the  same  house. 

Mr,  A  ttorney  General, — That  is  a  power  of  attorney  by  Mr.  Jones 
Panton  ? 

A.  Yes.  to  the  house,  many  years  since. 
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iS^iV  William  FoHett, — Well,  now,  will  you  state  the  stock  on  which 
dividends  were  not  received  ? 

A.  The  stock  of  Jones  PantoD»  of  Plasgwyn,  on  which  the  dividends 
wore  not  received,  was  20,722/.  12«.  \d„  New  3/.  lOs,  per  Cents., 
which  were  formerly  New  4/.  per  Cents. 

Q.  How  long  have  the  dividends  been  unpaid  on  that  ? 

A.  The  dividends  remained  unpaid  from  July  1827,  inclusive,  but  not 
always  on  the  same  amount. 

Q.  No,  no  ;  that  depends  on  the  alteration  of  the  amount  by  the  in* 
crease  of  the  dividends,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  has  been  an  increase  on  the  amount  of  stock  in  that 
way,  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Yes.    But  no  dividends  received  since  July,  1827  ? 

A.  No  dividends  received  since  July,  1827. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  ? 

A.  No  other,  sir. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney  General, 

Q.  I  believe  any  one  may  ascertain  what  dividends  remain  unpaid, 
by  looking  at  the  books  published,  containing  unclaimed  dividends  ? 

A.  It  states  the  number  of  unclaimed  dividends,  but  not  the  amount 
of  them. 

Q.  It  states  the  names  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  but  those  state  only  the  stocks  that  have  remained  unpaid 
for  ten  years. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Stop.  What's  the  last  publication  of  the  un- 
claimed dividends*  books ;  what  year  ? 

A.  Within  this  last  year ;  within  about  two  months. 

Q.  When  was  the  last,  I  want  to  know  ? 

A.  In  July,  last  year.  We  publish  one  every  year,  of  what  baa  been 
unpaid  for  the  ten  years  preceding. 

Q.  Then,  it's  every  July,  you  publish  one  ? 

A.  Earlier  this  time  ;  it  came  out  in  March. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  time  of  publishing  ? 

A.  Sometimes  June,  sometimes  July. 

Re-examinBd  by  Sir  William  FoUeti. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you  sUted  what  those  listo  of  unclaimed  divi- 
dends contain  ? 

A.  The  list,  up  to  1823,  published  every  unclaimed  dividend,  whether 
stock  or  not.  Since  that  period,  the  Bank  have  only  published  them 
where  there  is  stock  as  well  as  dividends  remaining  unclaimed. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  that  ?     I  don't  understand  it. 

A.  Why,  sir,  there  are  many  accounts  in  which  the  stock  has  been 
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•old,  leavtns^  the  dividends  unreceived,  and,  up  to  1823,  all  those  were 
published;  bat,  since  that  time,  the  Bank  have  only  published  the 
stocks,  where  the  stocks  remained  unclaimed. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe.— It*s  only  where  they  remain  unclaimed  for 
ten  years,  they  publish  them  now,  it  appears  ? 

Sir  fViUiam  FoUeit.^You  say,  when  th^  stock  remains  unclaimed, 
as  well  as  the  dividends  ? 

A.  xes. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

A.  Why,  frequently  stock  has  been  sold,  and  the  dividends  have 
remained. 

Q.  Well,  does  the  list  contain  the  amount  of  stock  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  only  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  parties,  and  the 
time  when  due,  but  no  amount. 

Q.  Very  good.  That  can  only  be  ascertained  by  minute  searches 
in  the  Bank  ? 

A.  By  application  to  the  Bank. 


Mr.  John  HoLPOan  Grindlhy,  swoin. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Clarkson, 

Mr.  Baron  Porit^.— What's  the  name  of  this  witness? 
Mr.  CterAson.— John  Holford  Grindley,  my  lord. 
Q.  Are  you  clerk  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ? 
A.  Mr.  Edward  Rumsey  Williams,  his  son. 
Q.  O  ;  clerk  to  Mr.  Edward  Rumsey  Williams,  are  you  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  proceedings  under  a  Commission  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, against  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Roberts,  before  you  ? 
A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Williams  concerned  in  that  Commission  ? 
A.  He  was  the  solicitor  for  the  fiat,  sir. 
Q.  What's  the  date  ? 
A.  The  date  of  the  fiat,  sir  ? 
Q.  Yes. 

Jlfr.  Baron  Par/rc— Against  John  Roberts,  is  it  ? 
Mr.  Clarkson. — Yes,  my  lord. 
A.  I  think  it  was  the  23rd  of  December,  1823,  sir. 
Q.  Now,  did  you  know  John  Williams,  of  Brynbras  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  the  prisoner  r 
A.  I  don't  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge,  sir. 
Q.  You  don't  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 
A.  No. 
Q.  What  did  you  know  of  him  ? 
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A.  I  knew  the  man  ;  that  be  was  described  as  John  Williams,  of 
Brynbras. 

Q.  Is  he  dead? 

A.  He  is  dead,  sir.     I  am  informed  so»  sir. 

Q.  Now^  do  yon  remember  any  peculiarities  about  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do,  sir;  the  man  was  at  our  office  frequently,  sir.] 

Q.  The  man  was  at  your  office  frequently  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  teeth  had  he? 

A.  Projecting  out  in  the  front. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  person  coming  to  you  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  1834,  to  prove  any  debt  under  that  Commission  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  debt  he  proved  ? 

A.  One  pound,  eleven  shillings  and  eightpence,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  prepare  a  proof  for  him  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  caused  a  proof  to  be  prepared. 

Q.  You  caused  a  proof  to  be  prepared.    And  did  you  put  it  before 
him? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  for? 

A.  I  took  him  before  the  Commissioners,  at  the  '*  Goat  Hotel,''  and 
got  him  to  be  sworn  to  the  amount  of  the  debt. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  any  question ;  did  he  sign  it  ? 

A.  No,  he  did  not  sign  it. 

Q.  Why  did  he  not  sign  it  ? 

A.  He  said  he  could  not  write,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  as  he  could  not  write,  what  did  he  do  ? 

A.  He  asked  me. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — What  age  was  he  ? 

A.  Well,  I  should  think  about  thirty  or  thirty- three.     From  thirty 
to  thirty- five  ;  I  should  think  so.     He  was  rather  a  tall  man. 

iWr.  Clarkson. — What  condition  of  life  did  he  appear  to  be  of? 

A.  Like  an  ordinary  labourer,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  say  he  could  not  write,  and  that  he  asked  you  to 
do  what  ? 

A.  He  asked  me  to  write  his  name  to  it,  and  he  put  his  mark  to 
the  deposition. 

Q.  Did  you  write  what  was  necessary  upon  the  deposition  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  write  ? 

A.  "The  mark  of  John  Williams." 

Q.  What  did  he  do  in  reference  to  it  ? 

A.  Put  his  cross  to  it  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  he  afterwards  receive  any  dividend  under  the  estate  ? 

A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  receipt  for  that  ? 
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A.  I  bava  not  f^t  it.  I  gwe  it  to  tha  axaminar  to  be  aonexad  to 
my  deposition,  and  it's  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court. 

Q.  O,  it's  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  BaroH  ParAtf.— Has  the  examiner  got  it  here  ? 

Mr.  C/ariboii.— Publication  has  not  yet  passed,  my  lord,  and  tbey 
won't  allow  it  to  be  seen. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Won't  they  allow  it  on  special  application  ? 

Mr.  Clarksan, — I  believe  not,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Not  even  for  the  purpose  of  criminal  justice? 

Mr.  Attorney  Generai.^-\  believe  not,  my  lord. 

Mr.  C/arAfon.— Well,  what  did  he  do  as  to  the  receipt? 

A.  He  put  his  mark  to  it,  and  I  gave  a  cheque  to  him  for  the 
amouDL 

Q.  When  be  came  to  receive  the  dividend,  did  he  sign  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — I  think  I  can  order  the  receipt  to  be  pro- 
duced ? 

JIfr.  Attorney  Genera/.^ Lord  Ellenborougfa  did  the  same  on  one 
occasion. 

Mr.  Baron  Parite.— Well,  if  you  will  order  the  officer  of  the 
Court  to  attend  here,  I  shall  order  him  to  break  the  seal  directly. 

Mr.  Adolphut, — My  lord,  I  heard  myself,  in  the  year  1817,  Lord 
Ellenborough  order  the  seal  to  be  broken,  and  it  was  done  imme- 
diately. 

Sir  William  Foltett. — The  question  is,  whether  they  would  bring  it 
here? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^They  would  bring  it  here  upon  a  subpoena ; 
take  a  subpcena  for  it. 

Mr.  Adolphus. — That  very  case,  before  my  Lord  Ellenborough. 
was  the  case  of  forging  a  will  too,  and  when  it  was  a  capital  felony. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Well,  if  you  will  get  the  officer  to  attend  with 
it  upon  a  subpcena,  I  will  order  it  to  be  opened. 

Mr.  CtorArsoit.*— Well,  did  John  Williams  gfo  by  any  particular 
nick-name  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it? 

A.  Sion  Ysgyfamog. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  render  that  into  English  ? 

A.  Well,  the  meaning  of  that  is,  because  his  teeth  projected  out  in 
front*;  he  was  something  similar  to  a  hare. 

Sir  William  Follett, — My  lord,  I  understand  the  examiner  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  has  received  a  subpoena ;  but  he  has  not  brought 
that  paper  here. 

Mr,  Baron  Par/cc— Where  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Beame.^'l  have  got  a  subpoena,  my  lord. 

Sir  William  Follett. — You  have  a  subpoena  to  produce  all  papers  ? 

Mr,  fieantf.— Yes,  and  I  have  them  here. 
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Sir  fVilliam  FoUett.^-O  ;  you  have  them  here  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Par^e.— Have  you  got  the  papers  in  Court? 

Mr.  Beams, — I  have,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Then  produce  them.  [Mr.  Beams  handed  a 
parcel  containing^  papers  to  the  officer  of  the  Court.]  Now  open 
[addressing-  the  officer  of  the  Court]  these  papers,  and  produce  the 
receipt.     I  will  run  the  risk  of  Ecclesiastical  censure. 

Mr,  Attorney  Genera L^-They  are  to  be  kept  the  same  as  they  are 
now,  except  producing  this  receipt. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.— O  ;  only  produce  the  deposition  of  this  witness. 
John  Holford  Grindley. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.— It  would  very  much  promote  the  interests 
of  justice,  if  we  were  to  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  whole,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — No ;  1  cannot  allow  that. 

Sir  William  Follett.'-X  apprehend  that  would  assist  both  parties. 

Officer  of  the  Court.—  [Who  opened  the  parcel  by  the  direction  of 
his  lordship.]  This  is  a  receipt  dated  the  6th  of  July.  1835,  with  the 
mark  of  John  Williams. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Just  coma  round  [addressing  the  witness,  who 
left  the  box  and  went  to  the  officer  of  the  Court  and  looked  at  the 
receipt]  and  look  at  this  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Q.  That's  the  receipt,  is  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  lord. 

[The  receipt  was  read  by  the  officer  of  the  Court.] 

,  Cross-examined  by  Mr,  A  ttorney  General, 

Q.  Just  return  to  the  box,  Mr.  Grindley.  [The  witness  returned  to 
the  witness-box.]  Are  you  now  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Rumsey 
Williams  ? 

A.  No,  I  am  not.  I  am  in  the  service  of  his  son,  Mr.  Edward 
Rumsey  Williams. 

Q.  The  father  and  son  are  not  in  partnership,  are  they  ? 

A.  No,  they  are  not.  The  one  lives  in  the  country,  and  the  other 
in  the  town. 

Q.  The  one  lives  at  Caernarvon,  and  the  other  at  Penrhos  P 

A.    Just  80. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  with  Mr.  Edward  Rumsey  Williams  ? 
A.  I  think  I  went  to  him  in  1834,  but  I  left  him  for  some  period, 
and  then  I  went  back  to  him. 
Q.  You  went  to  him  first  in  1834  f 
A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  never  left  him  more  than  once  ? 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  How  happened  you  to  leave  him  ? 
A.  How  happened  I  ? 
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Q.  Yet.    Were  yoa  not  duchai]^  for  some  accusation! 

A.  No ;  there  was  no  accusation  brought  against  me  at  all. 

Q.  Not  at  all? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  At  any  time  ? 

A.  At  any  time. 

Q.  Not  by  anybody? 

A.  Not  by  anybody. 

Q.  Were  you  a  writing-clerk  in  the  office  ? 

A.  Yef,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  absent  from  the  senrice  of  Mr.  Edward 
Rumsey  Williams  ? 

A.  About  ten  months. 

Q.  How  were  you  employed  during  those  ten  months  ? 

A.  I  wrote  for  Mr.  Williams,  and  any  person  I  could  get  a  job 
from,  as  a  stationer. 

Q.  Did  jou  never  write  for  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  have  copied  abstracts  and  different  things  for  him. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  last  copied  any  abstracts  for  Mr.  Rum- 
sey Williams  ? 

A.  Upon  my  word,  I  cannot  tell  you ;  it  might  be  about  August  or 
so. 

Q.  August  last  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Just  look  at  that  figure  "  5  ;"  [banding  a  document  to  witness] 
was  that  figure  in  your  handwriting  ? 

A.  Which  figure  do  you  mean  ;  the  "  5  "  in  "  1885  ?" 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Was  it  always  a  "  5  ?'* 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  altered  at  all  ? 

A.  Not  the  least. 

Q.  Has  there  been  no  alteration  at  all  ? 

A.  No  alteration  at  all.  The  receipt  will  bear  it  out,  sir,  if  you 
look  at  the  receipt,  sir.  If  you  look  at  the  receipt,  you  will  find  it 
the  same,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  that  figure  stands  now  exactly  as  it  was 
when  you  wrote  it  the  first  time  P  Has  it  not  been  painted  over,  or 
something  done  to  it  ? 

A.  1  might  have  made  a  "  3  "  by  a  mistake,  when  I  was  first  copy- 
ing it,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  but  I  took  this  receipt  from  the 
Bank,  and  it  has  never  been  altered  since  this  man  signed  it. 

Q.  No ;  I  did  not  ask  whether  it  had  not  been  altered  from  the  time 
he  signed  it.  1  ask,  whether  it  had  not  been  altered  from  the  time 
you  wrote  it  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that,  sir. 
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Q.  You  cannot  say  that  ? 
A.  No,  I  cannot. 

Mr,  Baron  Par/ce. -—What  was  the  time  at  which  be  received  the 
money  ? 

A.  My  lord,  it  was  on  the  6th  of  July,  1835. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — You  say,  John  Williams  is  dead  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  widow  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't,  indeed,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't? 

A.  No. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  William  Follett. 

Q.  Just  look  at  that  again.  [Handing  the  document  to  witness.] 
Which  was  the  "  5  "  the  Attorney  General  asked  you  about  ? 

Mr.  attorney  General. — 1  will  show  it  to  you. 

Sir  IVilliam  Follett,'-No  ;  I  want  him  to  show  it  to  roe. 

A.  The  one  under  that  "  Williams." 

Mr,  Baron  Par^c— Let  me  look  at  it?  [The  document  was 
handed  to  his  lordship.] 

Sir  William  Fo//c//.— What  was  the  date  of  the  fiat? 

A.  The  2drd  of  December,  1833. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Let  these  depositions  be  closed  again. 

Mr.  Clarkson, — You  say  that  Commission  is  against  John  Roberts  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  John  Roberts  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  quarries  at 
Llanrig  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Bodkin.— V^e  wish,  my  lord,  to  refer  to  some  other  document 
here  yet, 

Mr.  Baron  Parfc«.— Then,  keep  them  in  that  state  for  the  present. 

Richard  Owen,  sworn  (through  an  interprhtbr,  Mr.  Hugh  Owkn, 

WHO  WAS  SWORN  TRULY  TO  INTRRPRBT;. 

Examined  (through  Interpreter)  by  Mr.  Bodkin. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe.— What's  his  name  ? 

Mr.  J5orfAi/*.— Richard  Owen,  my  lord. 

Q.  Ask  him  if  he  is  parish-clerk  at  Llanrig  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  late  John  Williams  ? 

A.  I  did  know  him. 

Q.  Did  he  know  him  in  the  service  of  the  prisoner  ? 
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A.  I  did  know  him. 

Q.  Did  he  know  him  in  the  service  of  the  prisoner,  was  my  ques- 
tion ? 

A.  I  did  know  him,  was  the  answer.     I  did  know  him  in  it. 

Q.  What  servant  was  be  to  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  When  I  was  there,  he  followed  the  horses. 

Mr.  Baron  Par**.— Followed  what  ? 

Mr  Bodkin.-^The  horses. 

Q.  Does  he  produce  the  register  of  the  maniaf^e  of  that  John  Wil- 
liams? 

A.  Yes ;  here  it  is. 

Q.  Let  him  open  it.  [The  witness  opened  a  book,  and  pointed 
with  his  finger  to  a  certain  page.]  1  don't  propose  to  read  it  yet,  my 
lord.  Ask  him,  when  he  knew  of  John  Williams  leaving  the  service 
of  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  In  the  month  of  October;  be  does  not  know  the  day  of  the 
month. 

Q.  In  what  year  ?     How  many  years  ago  ? 

A.  Two  years  past. 

Q.  Ask  him  when  he  died  ? 

A.  He  died  about  the  month  of  October. 

Mr,  Baron  Par/re.— He  died  in  the  same  month,  then  ? 

Interpreter, -^Itt  the  month  of  October,  be  mentions,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Bodkin, — Ask  him,  if  he  means  in  the  same  year  ? 

A.  It's  turned  two  years. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Ask  him,  if  he  died  in  the  same  month  in  which 
he  left  Mr.  Williams,  the  prisoner's,  service  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  died  in  the  month  of  October. 

Mr,  Baron  ParAe.— Well,  you  cannot  get  any  more  out  of  him? 

Mr,  Bodkin, — Ask  him,  ^hat  kind  of  front  teeth  he  had  ? 

A.  I  did  not  so  much  take  notice  of  the  man. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  he  ever  knew  him  in  the  service  of  Mr.  John  Ro- 
berts? 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — I  have  no  objection  to  this  being  taken 
as  the  John  Williams  who  signed  that  register. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Then  it's  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  this. 

Cross-examined  {through  Mr.  Roberts  as  Interpreter)  6y  Mr.  At- 
tomey  General. 

Q.  Did  you  know  much  of  this  John  Williams  ? 
A.  No ;  only  seeing  him  occasionally. 
Q.  Does  he  know  whether  he  could  read  ? 
A.  I  don't,  indeed. 

Q.  From  what  he  observed,  does  he  think  he  could  read  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  to  the  contrary  but  what  he  could.     I  never  9aw 
him  at  it. 
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ROBIET  FeTEUS,  sworn. 

Examined  (through  Interpreter)  by  Mr,  Bodkin. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  he  knew  the  late  John  Williamt,  of  Llanrig  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  he  koow  him  to  he  in  the  service  of  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  he  was  present  at  his  marriage  ? 

A.  1  was. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — I  thought  it  was  admitted  that  he  is  the  same 
person  that  was  married  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr,  Bodkin. — He  is  the  subscribing  witness,  my  lord. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  he  saw  him  put  his  mark  on  that  occasion  to  that 
register  ?     [Showing  register  to  witness.] 

A.  I  did. 

The  officer  of  the  Court  then  read  the  register  of  the  marriage  of  John 
Williams  with  Ann  Jones,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1821,  solem- 
nized in  the  presence  of  Robert  Peters  and  Harri  Jones. 

Cross-examined  (through  Interpreter,  Mr.  Roberts)  by  Mr,  Attorney 

General. 

Q.  Did  you  know  John  Williams^  in  his  life-time  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  could  read  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  him  try  it. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  see  him  try  to  write  ? 

A.  Yes,  at  Llanrig  church. 

Q.  At  Llanrig  church  he  saw  him  make  his  mark  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  never  see  him  have  a  pen  in  his  hand,  except  on 
that  occasion  ? 

A.  No,  never. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  see  him  make  any  figures  at  Llanrig  Bridge  ? 

A.  No,  never. 

Q.  Does  he  koow  the  widow  and  the  son  of  John  Williams  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Has  he  not  seen  the  widow  and  son  of  John  Williams  in  Lon- 
don, within  a  day  or  two  ? 

A.  I  saw  them  in  the  Park,  on  Sunday,  at  a  distance ;  I  did  not  speak 
to  her. 
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John  Huohbs,  sworn. 
Examined  (throygh  the  Interpreter)  by  Mr.  Bodkin, 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  he  knew  the  late  John  Williams  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  he  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  him  money  ? 

A.  No,  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  payings  him. 

Q.  Did  he  see  him  payed  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  often? 

A.  The  account  generally  reached  to  six  weeks ;  to  seven  weeks 
generally. 

Q.  Were  receipts  taken  from  him  on  those  occasions? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  him  to  look  at  the  receipts,  [handing  certain  receipts  to  wit- 
ness] and  see  whether  they  are  the  receipts  he  gave? 

A.  These  do  not  belong  to  mp. 

Q.  Show  him  some  others  ?  [Other  receipts  were  shown  to  wit- 
ness.] 

A.  None  of  these  are  in  my  time ;  the  year  shows  they  were  not  in 
my  time. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  he  has  any  receipts  in  his  own  possession,  which  he 
has  had  from  John  Williams  ? 

A.  Yes,  here  they  are.  [Producing  them.]  This  is  the  receipt,  and 
this  is  the  bill. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — How  many? 

A.  Eight. 

Mr,  Bodkin. ^H&nd  them  over  here,  will  you  ? 

Mr,  Jtfrcis.— What,  are  they  in  1828  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — I  thought  he  said  he  had  eight  ? 

Mr,  Bodkin. — Yes,  my  lord.  This  is  the  8th  of  November,  1828, 
with  the  mark  of  John  Williams. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  he  has  any  other  receipt  of  John  Williams's  ? 

A.  Yes,  here  they  are. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — That's  by  mark  is  it ;  the  receipt  you  have 
just  mentioned. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — Yes,  my  lord. 

In terpreter, -^The  witness  says  the  receipt  is  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  bill  on  the  other. 

Mr,  Bnron  Parfr^.— What  date  is  that? 

Mr.  Bodkln,'-^\i\%  one,  my  lord,  is  the  17th  of  January,  1829; 
the  mark  of  John  Williams. 

Mr,  Attorney  General,-— I  suppose  you  saw  John  Williams  make 
his  cross  to  these  receipts,  yourself  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bac/Artn.*— This  is  the  5ih  of  March,  1829;  the  mark  of  John 
Williams. 

Q.  Anymore? 

A.  One  more. 

Mr.  Bodkitt.-^The  8th  of  May,  1829;  the  mark  of  John  Wil- 
liams. 

Interpreter. — He  has  g^ot  some  more.  [Handing  more  to  the 
learned  Counsel.] 

Mr.  Bodkin.— Thin  is  the  3rd  of  July,  1829;  the  mark  of  John 
Williams. 

The  11th  of  August,  1829  ;  the  mark  of  John  Williams. 

The  lOlh  of  October,  1829 ;  the  mark  of  John  Williams. 

The  24th  of  November,  1829 ;  the  mark  of  John  Williams. 

Cross-examined  (through  Interpreter)  by  Mr,  Jervis. 

Q.  Were  the  payments  at  the  quarry  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  usual  pay-night  ? 

A.  Yes ;  they  were  the  regular  pay-nights.  But  sometimes  the 
payment  used  to  be  a  little  postponed,  when  the  money  was  not  ready, 
or  had  not  come  up. 

Q.  Were  there  not  a  great  many  payments  of  the  same  night  ? 

A.  Yes ;  all  that  belonged  to  the  Work. 

Q.  A  very  large  Work,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes ;  some  of  those  accounts  amounted  to  as  much  as  600/. 

Mr.  Jervis. — 600/.  every  seven  weeks  ? 

Mr.  C/ar/rson.— No,  he  does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  /ervi*.— Yes,  he  does. 


Thomas  Jonbs,  sworn. 
Examined  (through  Interpreter)  by  Mr,  Clarkson. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  he  is  the  agent  of  the  quarries  at  Llanrig  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  he  knew  the  late  John  Williams  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Ask  him,  how  long  he  knew  him  ? 

A.  I  knew  him  since  the  year  1824. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  he  ever  observed  his  front  teeth  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  sort  of  front  teeth  had  he  ? 
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A.  He  liad  two  broad  teeth  and  one  narrow. 
Q.  Ask  bim  if  they  projected  at  all  ? 
A.  Yes,  more  than  usual. 

Mr.  Baron  Farke,  -Very  well ;  yoa  have  got  hold  of  the  same 
man. 

Mr.  Clarkson.-^A^k  him,  whether  a  person  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
James,  a  foreman  at  the  Works,  used  to  pay  the  men  ? 
A.  Thomas  Jones. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  Williams  was  one  of  the  workmen  at  the  quarry  ? 
A.  He  asks,  if  it  be  the  late  John  Williams  ? 
Q.  Yes. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ask  him  to  look  at  these  receipts,  [banding  a  parcel  of  receipts 
to  witness]  and  see  whether  they  are  John  Williams's  receipts,  for 
money  paid  to  him  from  time  to  time  ? 

Officer  of  the  Oour/.  —  [After  showing  them  respectively  to  the 
witness,  and  receiving  his  assent  as  to  their  being  the  receipts  of  the 
late  John  Williams,  read  the  following  dates  of  them  :] 

The  first  is  the  3rd  of  October^  183;{. 

The  27th  of  September,  1833. 
Officer. — They  don't  go  on  in  order  as  to  date,  my  lord. 
Mr.  Baron  fariire.— You  must  give  us  them  all,  then. 
0^er.-*The  7  th  of  September,  1833. 

The  9th  of  March,  1833. 

The  9th  of  February,  1833. 

The  12th  of  January,  1833. 

The  15th  of  December,  1832. 

The  17th  of  November,  1832. 

The  20th  of  October,  1832. 

The  29th  of  September,  1832. 

The  2oth  of  August,  1832. 

The  28th  of  July,  1832. 

The  30th  of  June,  1832. 

The  2nd  of  June,  1832. 

The  5th  of  May,  1832. 

The  7  th  of  April,  1832. 

The  10th  of  Febroary,  1832. 

The  14th  of  Januar}',  1832. 
Afr.  Baron  ParAe.— They  are  ail  in  regular  series,  but  only  you 
began  at  the  wrong  end. 

Officer.^*'  No.  25,"  my  lord ;  the  29th  of  October,  1831. 

The  4th  of  February.  1831. 
Mr,  Baron  Par A:<7.— There  are  nineteen,  which  you  have  read  ? 
O^ter.— This  is  the  the  20tb,  my  lord. 
Mr.  Baron  ParAe.— What  is  that? 
q^cer.— The  24th  of  September,  1831. 

The  26th  of  AugU4t,  1831. 
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Mr.  Baron  Parke. — All  with  marks  ? 

Qfficer.—Yes,  my  lord.    The  Ist  of  July,  1831. 
The  8th  of  April,  1831. 
The  11th  of  March,  1831. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — That's  twenty-four,  1  think;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Clarkson. — Be  so  good  as  to  hand  him  these.  [Holding  up 
another  bundle  of  receipts.]  There  are  49  more,  my  lord;  they  are 
from  1822  to  the  year  1833,  and  49  in  number.  Just  ask  him 
[addressing  the  interpreter]  to  look  over  them. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.— From  what  date  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson. -^From  1822  to  1833. 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — And  received  from  whom  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson. — From  this  witness,  and  from  Jones  at  the  quarry. 

Q.  Was  that  same  person,  John  Williams,  in  the  service  of  the  pri- 
soner, Mr.  Thomas  Williams  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

A.  Yes,  the  late  John  Williams,  he  was. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Then,  look  at  these  receipts,  to  see  that  they 
are  right ;  that  they  are  all  of  that  person's  marks? 

Officer  of  the  Cour/.— [Who  showed  the  receipts  to  witness.]  He 
says  [the  interpreter  having  interpreted]  this  relates  to  another  John 
Williams. 

Mr,  Clarkson. — Ask  him,  whether  he  knew  whether  the  late  John 
Williams  could  write  or  not  1 

A.  According  to  all  he  showed  me  in  act  and  deed,  when  he  was 
with  us  working,  he  could  not. 

Cross-examined  {through  Interpreter)  by  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  he  could  read  ? 

A.  I  had  not  known  that  he  could. 

Q.  Well,  from  all  he  has  known  in  act  and  deed,  does  he  believe  he 
could  not  read  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  he  could.  I  don't  know  that  he  could  not 
read  everything ;  I  don't  know  that  he  could  read  everyt  hing. 

Q.  But'does  he  know  he  could  read  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  him  try. 

Q.  Does  the  witness  know  whether  he  had  learned  to  read  or 
not? 

A.  From  what  I  heard,  he  could  not. 

Q.  From  what  he  heard  he  could  neither  read  nor  write  ? 

A.  No,  when  he  was  yonder  with  us. 
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Jambs  Williams,  swokn. 
Examined  (through  Interpreter)  hy  Mr.  Bodkin, 

Q.  Ask  him  if  he  is  a  saddler,  residing  at  Caernarron  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  know  John  Williams,  whilst  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
prUoner  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Does  he  remember  him  calling  upon  him  to  give  him  an  order 
f  s>r  some  harness  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  he  asked  John  Williams  to  write  down  the  order  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  be  do  so? 

A.  He  said  he  could  not. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — When  was  this  ? 

Mr,  Bodkin, — When  was  this ;  how  long  ago  ?  [Witness  referred 
to  a  book.]  Ask  him,  if  he  can  remember  about  how  many  years 
ago? 

A.  I  think  it  was  in  14  ;  it's  down  in  his  book. 

Q.  1814! 

A.  No,  14. 

Q.  Ask  him,  whether^he  did  write  it  down,  or  whether  any  person 
was  fetched  to  do  it  ? 

A.  I  was  not  in  the  shop  myself;  I  was  in  another  person's.  I  sent 
for  the  servant.  . 

Q.  Did  John  Williams  write  down  the  order  or  not  ? 

A.  No.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  material,  but  he  says  he  was  not 
there. 

Q.  He  says,  he  sent  for  the  servant  into  the  shop.  Was  he  there  with 
the  servant? 

A.  Yes,  we  were  there,  all  three. 

Q.  Who  wrote  down  the  order  ? 

A.  John  Owen. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAfC— Ask  him,  if  he  saw  John  Owen  write  it  down? 

Mr,  Bodkin, — Ask  him,  if  he  saw  John  Owen  write  it  down  ? 

A.  I  was  naming  it,  and  John  Owen  writing  it. 

Q.  And  was  John  Williams  there,  at  the  time  John  Owen  wrote  it 
down? 

A.  Yes,  only  us  three  in  the  room. 

Cross-examined  (through  Interpreter)  by  Mr,  Jcrvis, 

Q.  Can  you  write  yourself,  Mr.  Williams  ? 
A.  Yes,  a  little. 
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Q.  Can  he  write  his  name  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  not  well  enoagh  to  take  his  orders  ? 

A.  No,  my  work  is  not  fit  to  show  anybody. 

Q.  His  writing  ? 

Interpreter, — Yes,  he  meant  that. 

Q.  You  write  your  name,  though  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  can  write  down  what  belongs  to  my  own  business. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  make  a  mark  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Never  to  a  receipt  or  a  bill  ? 

A.  No,  never. 


Mr.  Brookb  Bainks  Hurlock,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Sir  William  Follett. 

Q.  Mr.  Hurlock,  what  is  your  christian  name  ? 

A.  Brooke  Baines. 

Q.  Mr.  Hurlock,  were  you  formerly  jointly  interested  in  some 
houses  in  London,  with  Mr.  Jones  Panton  ? 

A.  I  was ;  we  were  tenants  in  common. 

Q.  In  what  streets  were  those  houses  situate  ? 

A.  I  think  some  were  in  Cursitor  Street,  some  in  Castle  Street, 
and,  I  think,  Warwick  Court. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Anywhere  else  ? 

A.  There  were  some  in  Devonshire  Stxeet. 

Sir  WilUam Follett. -^DeyoMh'ire  Street? 

A.  Devonshire  Street. 

Q.  Had  you  any  in  Cavendish  Court  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  there  were  two  in  Cavendish  Court. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Devonshire  Street — whereabouts  ? 

Sir  William  Fo//e<^— What  Devonshire  Street? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know? 

A.  I  really  do  not. 

Q.  There  is  a  gentleman,  my  lord,  who  was  more  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  property  than  Mr.  Hurlock  himself.  You  were 
tenants  in  common  of  the  property  with  Mr.  Jones  Panton  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  in  Bishopsgate  Street  ? 

A.  No,  1  don't  recollect  that  we  had. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  agree  to  a  partition  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Jervis  employed  by  you  on  that  occasion  ? 
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A.  No,  I  acted  for  myself ;  I  did  not  want  asMitanoe. 

Q.  What  auctioneer  or  agent  wa«  employed  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect ;  1  think  the  deed  of  partition  was  drawn  by 
Counsel,  on  the  part  of  both  of  us. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — You  were  a  solicitor  ? 

A.  I  am  a  solicitor. 

Sir  William  Follett. — Did  you  nanage  this  property  yourself,  Mr. 
Hurlock }  for  you  seem  to  hare  an  indistinct  recoUectioti  of  it  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Who  managed  it  for  you  ? 

A.  A  Mr.  Hodson;  a  gentleman  in  the  Royal  Eiebaoge.  Ife 
appointed  him  receiver ;  he  received  the  rents,  and  1  M  not  gfre 
myself  any  trouble  about  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  yourself  any  trouble  about  it,  but  only  received 
your  rent  ? 

A.  Received  thy  share  of  the  rents. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  say  you  agreed  to  a  partition,  and  that  the 
deed  of  partition  was  drawn  by  Counsel  ? 

A.  Yes ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  circumstances  which  happened  in 
1834,  and  I  hope  you  will  give  me  credit  for- 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — You  shall  have  credit  for  speaking  the  trath, 
Mr.  Hurlock. 

Witness, — Yes,  but  you  may  suppose  my  recollection,  at  this  dis- 
tant period,  if  I  am  to  be  cross*examined  backwards  and  forwards— 

Mr.  Baron  Parke,-*- J^o,  no ;  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  that. 

Hir  Willi4tm  Fo//#</.— No,  Mti  Hurlock,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
that.  There  was  a  deed  prepared  for  the  partition,  which  vou  exe- 
cuted? 

A.  Yes,  we  did ;  I  have  it  now  in  my  pocket,  if  you  wish  to  see  it« 

Q.  Just  let  me  look  at  the  deed^  then,  Mr.  Hurlock ;  there  is  a 
counterpart  of  it.  Never  mind  opening  it;  just  hand  it  in.  [The 
witness  handed  the  deed  in.]  Now,  Mr.  Hurkxik,  since  that  you 
have  received  the  rents  of  part  of  the  property  yourself? 

A.  I  have ;  at  least,  I  ought  to  have  done  so ;  but  I  have  not. 

Q.  Well,  but  never  mind  that ;  we  don't  want  to  enter  into  private 
affairs.  Do  you  remember  seeing  the  prisoner,  Mr.  WilKams,  upon 
any  occasion,  in  reference  to  that  property  ;  Mr.  Thoroae  Williams  ? 

A.  I  have  some  distant  recollection ;  but  remember  How  that  I  am 
speaking  from  recollection. 

Q.  Well ;  but,  Mr.  Hnrlock,^  w6  only  ask  you  to  speak  from  recol- 
lection.    Look  at  the  prisoner  and  see  ? 

A.  ]  think  I  saw  him  once,  when  we  agreed  to  part  the  property. 
We  entered  into  a  verbal  agreement  to  part  the  property,  and  I  think, 
upon  our  entering  into  that  verbal  agreement, — I  think  the  property 
was  valued. 

Q.  Who  did  you  enter  into  the  agreement  with  ?  With  the  pri- 
toner? 
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A.  With  the  prisoner. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  person  who  Valued  the  property  ? 

A.  1  think  Mr.  Curtis,  who  is  a  surveyor,  and  who  liyes  at  Stratford. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  more  than  once  ? 

A.  7*hat  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  Mr.  Jarvis  being  employed  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not.  I  remember,  after  the  valuation  had  been  made, 
Mr.  Williams  said,  he  would  take  the  lot  in  Devonshire-street,  or  that 
there  must  be  another  valuation. 

Q.  Did  he  write  or  see  you  ? 

A.  I  think  he  wrote ;  in  consequence  of  which  We  entered  Into  A 
written  agreement,  and  under  that  written  agreement  that  deed  n^ta 
made. 

Q.  You  first  entered  into  a  written  agreement  ? 

A.  We  first  entered  into  a  verbal  agreement,  which  Mr.  Williams 
took  down. 

Q.  I  cannot  hear  yon  ? 

Ai  We  first  entered  into  a  verbal  agreement,  which  Mr.  If  illiams 
took  down. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury.  — My  lord,  one  of  (he  jury  is  taken  ill,  ahd 
he  must  go  out,  or  he  will  faint. 

Mr.  Baron  Par  Ate.— Certainly,  let  him  go  out  a  little. 

[The  juror  who  was  unwell  tetired.] 

Dr.  Gilbert  MacMurdo  [who  came  into  Court  in  a  c(uartef  of  ari 
hour  after  the  juror  had  retired,  and  who  had  been  sent  for  to  visit 
him,]  said,  the  gentleman  was  not  abl0  to  return  yet.  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  eat  a  breakfast ;  but  on  this 
day  he  had  eaten  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  was  now  suifering  from  in- 
digestion ;  besides,  he  was  a  very  nervous  man.  He  (Dr.  Mc.M.) 
thought  he  would  be  able  to  return  in  a  few  minutes,  though  the  gen- 
tleman himself  was  of  opinion  that  he  could  not. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — My  lord,  it  is  most  important  for  the  ends 
of  justice  that  this  case  should  proceed  to  a  termination,  atid  as 
speedily  as  possible,  consistent  with  what  is  just.  Now,  the  indisposi- 
tion of  tlie  gentleman  who  has  retired  from  the  Jory-box  does  not, 
from  what  has  juit  been  stated,  seem  to  be  of  a  serious  nature  ;  but  I 
confess  I  look  with  danger  to  it  as  to  hearing  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
fence in  this  prosecution  this  day.  Now,  what  I  wQuld  humbly  ^^- 
gest  would  be,  that  your  lordship  would  be  pleased  no^  to  adjonrn  the 
Court  till  to-morrow  morning.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  the  jaror 
would  be  then  able  to  r.^rn,  refreshed  and  able  to  discharge  h'rt  duties 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Then  there  might  also  be  some  expedient 
resorted  to  for  these  gentlemen  to  have  some  refreshment  and  exer- 
ciee  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — The  surgeon's  account  is,  that  Wfit  wilf  b6  alile 
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to  return  in  a  short  time.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  [address- 
ing the  jury]  that  you  are  likely  to  be  here  till  the  end  of  the  week. 

A  Juror. -^l  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — I  can't  help  it.^ 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Whatever  ailment  this  may  be,— though 
the  juror  may  return  in  a  short  time,  or  in  an  hour,  he  will  return  in 
a  very  unfit  state,  I  fear,  to  discharge  his  duties. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — It's  such  a  terrible  loss  of  time  to  put  it  off 
till  to-morrow. 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — I  regret  it,  my  lord,  as  much  as  any  one 
can  possibly  do  ;  personally,  it  is  most  inconvenient  to  me. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Well,  the  surgeon  has  gone  out  again  to  bring 
word  how  he  is  now ;  but  I  would  rather  let  him  return  in  an  hour, 
and  then  go  on  till  eight  o'clock,  and  then  adjourn.  To  a  person  not 
accustomed  to  it,  sitting  twelve  hours  in  Court,  day  after  day,  is  a 
serious  thing  to  him.  We  will  stop  a  minute  or  two,  and  hear  what 
report  there  is,  and  perhaps  we  will  then  adjourn  for  an  hour. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL^The  case  for  the  prosecution  has  now  to 
go  on,  I  suppose,  for  some  time  yet  ? 

Sir  William  FolUtt, — O ;  after  Mr.  Hurlock  has  been  examined, 
and  some  documents  have  been  read,  I  shall  close  the  case. 

Mr,  Baron  ParAe.— That  will  take,  perhaps,  three  quarters  of  an 
hour? 

Sir  William  Fo//d^— Half  an  hour,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Then,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  you  will  have 
time  enough  to  open  the  case  by  day- light. 

Str  William  Follelt,—l  have  no  objection  to  the  course  proposed 
by  the  prisoner's  counsel. 

Mr,  Baron  Par^e.— But  the  jury  to  be  in  a  state  of  confinement 
for  another  night,  is  a  very  serious  inconvenience. 

A  Juror.— I  hope  your  lordship  will  avoid  that. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — O,  surely ;  though  you  would  be  confined  as 
before.  At  all  events  the  jury  may  go  out  now ;  but,  wait  a  moment, 
and  we  shall  know  about  when  it  is  likely  the  other  gentleman  will  be 
able  to  return. 

Afr.  Hurlock, — Might  I  be  permitted  at  once  to  say,  that  I  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  transaction . 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — No,  no ;  we  must  judge  of  that  ourselves. 

Mr.  Hurlock, — My  object,  my  lord,  is  to  save  the  time  of  the 
Court. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, '-^ Aye,  but  that  won't  satisfy  the  gentlemen 
here. 

Mr.  HurlocL^l  can  only  say,  that  I  know  no  more  about  it  than 
any  one  in  the  room. 

[The  juror  who  had  been  unwell  now  re-entered  the  box,  having 
been  absent  half  an  hour.] 
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Sir  William  Fo//tfW.— Mr.  Hurlock,  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  with 
these  questions*  but  very  few  will  content  me.  You  stated,  as  I  un* 
derstood  you,  that  you  first  made  a  verbal  agreement  with  the  pri- 
soner ? 

A.  The  first  I  did.     I  can  only  say 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^'No,  no;  attend,  Mr.  Hurlock,  You  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  you  will  just  attend  to  the  question, 
and  answer  that  only. 

Sir  William  Follett, — You  say,  according  to  the  best  of  your  re- 
collection, you  first  entered  into  a  verbal  agreement  with  the  pri- 
soner  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Yott  did.  And  that  that  was  not  acted  upon,  but  that  there  was 
a  subsequently  written  one  p 

A.  It  was  the  one  that  was  acted  on,  and  the  other  was  not. 

Q.  The  written  one  was  acted  on,  but  the  verbal  one  was  not  1 

A.  It  was ;  and  the  deed  was  the  consequence  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Cavendish- court  yourself  is  situate  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  Devonshire-street  ? 

A.  I  am  not  aware. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Is  it  in  the  City,  or  is  it  Devonshire -street. 
Queen-square  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  in  the  City,  my  lord. 

Sir  William  Follett. — You  said  that  Mr.  Curtis  was  the  person 
who  made  the  valuation  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Mr.  Hurlock,  have  you  any  recollection  of 
any  plan  or  map  being  prepared  or  suggested  for  dividing  the  pro* 
perty? 

A.  I  have  not.  Some  plans  were  shown  to  me  a  little  time  ago ; 
but  I  never  saw  them  before. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — I  won't  trouble  you,  sir,  with  any  ques- 
tions at  all,  so  you  may  go. 

Mr,  Hurlock. — Shall  i  be  wanted  any  more  ? 

Sir  William  Follett.-^No,  I  think  not,  Mr.  Hurlock. 


—   RUTBVBN,    KB-CAIiLlD. 

Examined  by  Sir  William  Follett. 

Q.  Ruthven,  have  you  got  the  papers  here  you  had  yesterday  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  they  ? 

A.  They  are  here ;  but  there  is  one  I  left  in  Court, 
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Q,  Hero  it  one,  juit  Bee  if  that  is  one ;  it  s  "  No.  35."  [Handing 
tb9  document  to  witness.]  Is  that  one  ? 

A.  |t  is,  sir. 

Q.  Hand  it  to  me  again.  [The  document  was  returned.]  Now,  viU 
you  also  find  "  No.  25  "  and  "  No.  24  ?  ' 

A,  Here  they  are.  [Producing  the  documents.] 


Me.  Robiet  Williams,  bb-calleo. 
Examined  by  Sir  William  FoUelt. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — You  have  not  read  the  deed  yet  P 

Sir  William  Follett.^^o,  my  lord. 

Mr,  AUorney  Oeneral. — The  deeds  are  not  proved  yet,  my  lord  i* 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — No. 
'    Sir   William  Follett. —Mr,  Robert  Williams,  just  look  at  that 
paper,  and  tell  me  if  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner?  [Hand- 
ing a  paper  to  witness.] 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q,  Also,  look  at  the  counterpart  of  the  deed  that  has  been  produced 
now ;  [the  counterpart  of  the  deed  was  handed  to  witness]  and  tell 
me  if  that  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner^  as  one  of  the  attest- 
ing witnesses? 

A.  It  is. 

Sir  H^illiam  Folleit. — Now,  my  lord,  this  first  paper,  which  is 
marked  "  No.  35,"  I  propose  to  have  it  read. 

Mr.  Baron  Pqrke.-^V ery  well. 

Officer  of  the  Court. — It's  without  date,  my  lord. 

Sir  Williat^  Follett.^Look  at  these  three  papers,  [handing  the 
papers  to  witness]  and  see  if  they  are  in  the  handwriting  also  of  the 
prisoner  ? 

A.  Each  of  them. 

Officer  of  the  Court.--*'  I  give  to  Paul  Griffith  Panton,  all  my 
Plasgwyn  property ;  whoever  has  the  Anglesey  property  must  Uke  the 
name  of  Panton.  I  give  to  Barton  Panton,  all  my  Denbighshire  and 
Merionethshire  property ;  I  give  to  Martha  Hamilton,  Lauretta  Maria 
Williams,  and  Jane  Elizabeth's  two  children,  all  the  rents  of  the  Flint- 
shire property,  to  be  divided  between  them ;  rest  to  Lauretta  Williams. 

"  Examined  the  above  with  the  original  in  pencil- writing,  and  I  do 
declare  the  above  and  the  copy  on  the  other  side  of  the  pencU- writing, 
to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Jones  Panton,  of  Plasgwyn,  deceased. 
Pmzabbtu  Evans. 

<'  Witness,  E.  E.  G.  Evans. 

"  Stand  good  :  is  not  Oldfield  and  that  infamous  woman  with  Hogh 
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Thomas,  liable  for  a  actioD,  without  consulting  me  in  any,  without  my 
consent  consulting  me  ;  what  I  will  not  submit  to,  and  kept  the  rest  of 
her  property  herself.  No  man  has  been  abused  and  cheated  more 
than  I  have  been,  by  Old  field.  Mother  Lewis,  and  Hugh  Thomas. 
Without  consulting  me,  it  cannot  stand  good. 

"  1  give  |o  my  son.  Barton  Panton,  my  Denbighshire  and  Merioneth- 
shire estate,  and  his  children.  I  give  my  FJintsbirp  estate  to  Martha 
Hamilton,  Bulkeley  and  his  children ;  also,  to  Lauretta  Maria  Wiliiamt. 
As  lo  Hugh  Thomas,  he  is  no  better  than  old  Lewis." 

Then,  my  lord  there  are  two  capital,  "  E.  E.'s"  "  Witness,  Eliz4' 
beth  Ey^ns,  E.  Evans."  The  Christian  name  is  written  over  the 
word  "  Evans,"  and  then  there  is  "  E.  Evans  "  besides.  That  is 
**  No.  35/' 

Sir  William  -Po//W/.— Now,  *'  No.  25/*  if  you  please,  next.  It 
relates  to  the  division  of  this  property.  It  begins  at  the  top  ;  "  Cat- 
tle-street.*' 

Officer  of  the  Court — The  top  part  is  a  sort  of  schedule  of  pro- 
perty.— 

CASTLE  STREET. 

Valued  to  pay  six  per  cent. 

Birkett's  house  ..  ••  ..  . .      25     0 

Lacey's  ..  ..  ..  ..  31   10 

NORWICH  COURT. 
Two  bouses,  28/.  each  •  •  . .  ..560 


CURSITOR  STREET. 
Two  hpqses,  31/.  10«.  each  ..  ..  63    0 


185  10     S090 


Valued  at  twenty-two  yean*  purchase. 


Two  houses,  let  on  building  leases  for  forty  years, 

15/.  each  . .  . .  ..     30    0      660 


£215  10  £3750 
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DEVONSHIRE   STREET. 
Valued  to  pay  nz  per  cent. 


No.  2 

.,  4  and  5^  80/.  each 
Cellars 

Not.  6,  7,  and  8,  302.  each 
Cellars 
No.  9 


Valued  at  twentj-four  years'  purchase. 
Ground  on  buildings  lease  for  sixty  years 


£: 

t. 

30 

0 

26 

5 

60 

0 

10 

0 

90 

0 

15 

0 

40 

0 

271 

5  £4500 

50    0     1200 
£321     5  £5700 


Value  of  Devonshire-street  . . 
Do.     Castle-street   ..  . 

Difference 


£5700 
3750 

£1950 


Then  follows  a  letter,  dated  18th  October^  1832,  addressed  to  B.  B. 
Hurlock,  Esq.,  from  Mr.  Hodsell : — 

"  Dear  Sir  :  After  the  best  consideration  I  can  give,  in  what  I 
consider  the  valuation  of  the  property,  1  have  taken  it,  not  as  regards 
the  actual  letting,  but  by  what  I  should  be  guided  by,  supposing  the 
properqr  was  offered  for  sale  in  tbe  market,  after  making  allowance 
for  casualties ;  and  I  should  also  make  a  further  reduction  on  both 
sides,  for  assurance  and  land-tax.  To-morrow  I  leave  town  for  Poru- 
mouth,  when  I  shall  re-inspect  tbe  property  there.  You  may,  per- 
haps, think  I  have  valued  the  Cavendish -court  too  high  ;  the  reason 
I  valued  it  higher  than  the  similar  described  property  in  Cursitor- 
street  is,  because,  at  the  termination  of  the  lease,  the  contingent 
reversion  will  be  more  valuable.  It  is  true,  the  term  is  longer  than 
that  I  stated  for  Cursiior-street ;  and,  under  that  circumstance,  twenty- 
two  years  may  be  enough." 

Sir  William  /*(;//<?«.— "No.  24,"  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Curtis  with 
respect  to  the  value  of  the  houses.  Mr.  Hurlock,  my  lord,  who  is  in 
Court,  is  saying  something  which  I  believe  he  ought  to  say  aloud. 
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Mr.  Hurloek.'^My  lord,  I  say  I  said  '*  Warwick  Court/'  instead 
of  ••  Norwich  Court." 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Weil,  that's  not  unimportant ;  it  struck  me 
as  a  discrepancy. 

O^cer.— This  paper  is  of  date  Jane  20th,  1833,  signed  "  Thomas 
Curtis,  jun.  ;*'  and  is  a  report  "  respecting  certain  entates  situate  in 
Cursitor  Street,  Castle  Street,  and  Norwich  Court,  Chancery  Lane ; 
and  Devonshire  Street  and  Cavendish  Court,  Bisbopsgate  Street,  in 
the  city  of  London ;  the  joint  property  of  Jones  Panton  and  B.  B* 
Hurlock,  Esqrs. ;  surveyed,  with  a  view  to  an  equitable  division  of 
the  said  property. 

'*  In  Cursitor  Street,  the  Nos.  are,  12,  13,  17,  and  18. 
Castle  Street,  24  and  25. 
Norwich  Court,  1  and  2. 
Devonshire  Street,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 
Cavendish  Court,  two  bouses  partly  pulled  down." 

Sir  William  Follett.— Mr.  Ruthven,  give  me  "  No.  26,"  if  you 
please.  [The  document  was  handed  to  the  learned  counsel.]  "  No. 
26,"  my  lord,  is  another  valuation  of  the  property,  dated  the  10th  of 
February,  1834. 

Officer  of  the  Cowr/.—"  10th  of  February,  1834.  Valuation  of 
Francis  Whitshaw,  of  Ely  Place" 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Is  it  necessary  to  read  it  ? 

Sir  William  Follett.— No,  my  lord,  the  numbers  of  the  property 
will  do. 

O^rcr.— "Nos.  12,  13,  17,  and  18,  Cursitor  Street;  Nos.  24  and 
25,  Castle  Street ;  Nos.  1  and  2,  Norwich  Court ;  No.  2,  Devon- 
shire Street ;  Nos.  3,4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  Devonshire  Street;  ground 
lot.  Cavendish  Court." 

Sir  William  Follelt.^Then  there  are  the  letters,  my  lord,  also 
from  the  prisoner,  relating  to  this  property. 

Officer  of  the  Cottr^— This  is  dated,  my  lord,  "  153,  Oxford 
Street,  20(h  November,  1834  ;"  signed  by  T.  Williams,  and  addressed 
toB.  B.  Hurlock,  Esq. 

(The  officer  read  the  note.] 

This  is  dated  from  "  12,  Fitzroy  Square,  5th  February,  1835." 
From  T.  Williams  to  Mr.  Hurlock. 

[The  note  was  read.] 

Sir  William  FoHelt.^l  propose  to  put  in  a  document,  my  lord, 
which  1  proved  last  night ;  and  in  which  it  is  stated,  '*  1  approve  of 
this  draft,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Panton  ;  [the  learned  counsel  read  it] 
T.  Williams,  October  25,  1834," 
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Ojfictr  of  the  Couri.^My  lord,  this  in  a  draft  of  a  dead  of  parti- 
tion of  the  6th  November,  1834.  The  parties  are,  Brooke  Baioes 
Hurlock,  and  Charlotte  bis  wife,  of  the  first  part ;  Jones  Pantoo,  of 
the  second  part;  John  Hoptoun  Forbes,  of  the  third  part;  and 
Matthew  Hdl,  of  the  fourth  part.  It  recites  a  will  of  Elisabeth 
Matthews ;  do  you  wish  it  read  ? 

Sir  h'Uliam  /o//«/^--No.  not  at  length. 

O^cer.-^Tbere  are  two  schedules  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Baron  Farke.-^l  suppoee  the  only  object  of  proving^  this,  is  to 
show  that  he  was  empowered  to  make  this  deed  of  partition  ? 

Sir  WUiiaiH  Folieit. — And  also  the  dates,  my  lord.  I  don*t  know 
that  we  need  read  it  at  length.  There  is  a  schedule  at  the  end, 
describing  the  property  ae  it  is  described  in  these  valuations.  Where 
is  the  deed  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General, ^My  lord,  I  apprehend  my  learned  friend 
is  not  in  a  situation  to  put  in  that  deed  :  without  calling  Ellen  Evans, 
he  is  not  in  a  situation  to  read  it.  My  lord,  there  are  two  subscribing 
witnesses  to  that  deed ;  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  and  Ellen  Evans.  My 
learned  friend  has  proved  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  to  be  a  subscribing 
witness,  without  calling  Ellen  Evans,  and  be  now  proposes  to  read 
that  deed.  Now,  1  humbly  submit,  that  that  deed  cannot  be  read 
without  calling  Ellen  Evans.  My  lord,  I  need  not  suggest  to  your 
lordship  the  anxiety  I  feel  that  that  witness  should  be  in  the  box ;  f 
can  insist  on  her  being  called,  by  reason  of  her  being  a  necessary 
witpess  to  any  document  my  learned  friend  proposes  to  give  in  evi- 
dence. He  now  proposes  to  give  in  evidence  a  deed,  to  which  she  is 
a  subscribing  witness :  if  she  were  the  only  subscribing  witness,  of 
course  the  deed  could  not  be  readi  unless  she  were  called  to  prove  it. 
There  is  another  subscribing  witness,  and  that  is  Mr.  Thomas  Williams, 
the  prisoner.  Now,  I  humbly  submit  to  your  lordship,  that,  though 
Mr.  Williams  is  a  subscribing  witness,  and  though  his  handwriting 
is  proved,  that  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  calling  the  other  sol^ 
scribing  witness.  If  that  had  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  and 
if  be  had  acknowledged  it,  and  if  he  were  a  party  to  the  deed,  that 
would  not  render  the  deed  evidence  again.st  him ;  and,  I  apprehend 
that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  person  who  is  the  subscribing 
witness  to  a  deed,  and  a  person  who  is  the  party  to  a  deed ;  that  while 
there  is  a  subscribing  witness  that  may  be  called,  that  subscribing 
witness  must  be  called.  It  inay  be  exceedingly  material,  with  a  view 
to  show — of  course,  1  cannot  here  enter  into  any  other  part  of  the 
case — what  took  place  when  the  deed  was  executed  ;  under  what  cir- 
cumstances it  was  executed  ;  what  other  deeds  were  executed  ;  it  may 
be  of  the  last  importance  that  this  witness,  who  is  a  subscribing  wit- 
ness to  the  deed,  and  who  may  be  called,  should  be  called.  The  law 
of  England  is  extremely  nice  and  cautious  upon  that  subject. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.^My  impression  is,  that  you  ought  to  cSalt 
Ellen  Evans,  if  you  propose  to  read  that  deed. 
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Sir  William  FolkU. — My  luni,  I  apprehend  that  I  may  read  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  prisoner  is  an  attesting  witness  to  a  cer< 
tain  deed  of  a  given  day. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — We  cannot  have  the  contents  of  ihe  deed, 
though  you  may  do  it  to  that  extent. 

Sir  William  Follelt.-^^Q  can  do  it  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Bui  that  will  not  answer  your  purpose.  Tiii.s  is 
but  secondary  evidence  of  this  subscribing  witness,  and  you  cannot  be 
permitted  to  have  that  secondary  evidence  while  the  other  subscribing 
witness  is  alive.  This  differs  from  the  case  of  fVriglU  and  Tatkam, 
that  was  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber*  where  it  was  unnecessary  to  call 
the  other  subscribing  witness  ;  because  there  the  will  had  been  proved 
between  the  same  parties,  in  an  issue  from  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
What  was  done  there  was  held  to  be  enough,  and  was  evidence  in 
chief.  Now,  if  you  prove  the  prisoner's  handwriting  here ;  if  you 
prove  this  in  the  way  you  propose,  it  is  but  secondary  evidence  ;  and 
you  have  no  right  to  have  recourse  to  secondary  evidence^  while  the 
other  witness  is  alive. 

Sir  William  Follett. — The  question  is,  that  this  is  not  a  case  of 
inability  to  call  her 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — I  know  nothing  of  the  deed,  till  it  is  proved. 

Sir  William  FolleU.^But,  my  loid,  I  can  prove  the  execution  of 
this  deed,  by  Mr.  Hurlock ;  and  that  the  prisoner  is  an  attesting  uii- 
ness. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. -~0\  you  can  prove  the  execution  of  it  ? 

Mr.  A  Homey  OeneraL — ^What  my  learned  friend  says,  does  not  at 
all  help  him;  because — this  deed  which  is  not  produced  out  of  the 
custody  of  the  prisoner, — what  is  now  proposed  will  not  connect  him 
with  that  deed. 

Sir  William  Follett.^ Q,  yes;  I  connect  bim  with  the  deed. 

Mr.  Baron  Parilre.— His  handwriting  is  not  upon  Mr.  Hurlock's 
deed. 

Sir  William  Follett. -^Yet,  it  is,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Aiiomey  Gfe>t«ra/.— My  lord,  Ellen  Evans  it  a  subscribing 
witness  to  both. 

Sir  William  Follett. — My  lori,  I  will  call  a  witness,  and  take  your 
lordship's  opinion  upon  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, --Very  well,  ypu  will  prove  the  counterpart. 

Sir  William  Follett.-- C&W  Mr.  Gibson.  But  I  don't  know,  my 
lord*  why  ve  shpt)ld  wish  tp  prove  this. 

Mr.  mran  faritc— You  may  read  the  schedule  to  the  draft ;  per* 
haps  that  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Sir  William  Fulleti.^Ye^ ;  1  suppose  it  will. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^lVs  only  to  show  what  the  property  was. 

Sir  William  Follett.^Yfe  will  read  the  schedule  from  the  draft,  my 
lord. 

[The  officer  of  the  Court  read  the  first  schedule.] 
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Mr.  Baron  Parke.-^Viho  is  to  bate  those  houses  that  are  in  the 
first  schedule  ? 

Sir  fViliiam  /*o//tf//.— Mr.  Hurlock  is  to  have  them,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Very  welL 

Sir  Wiliiam  Folieil. — If  yoor  lordship  has  any  doubt  about  my  call- 
ing the  attesting  witness  to  Mr.  Hurlock's  signature,  I  can  prove  his 
signature  by  the  attesting  witness  to  both  copies  of  the  deed. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — My  lord,  the  deed  of  partition  has  no 
operation,  unless  it  is  executed  by  both  parties. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.^-li  does  not  appear  to  roe  to  advance  the  case 
at  all. 

Sir  William  Follett.^lf  your  lordship  thinks  it  is  better  I  should 
not— — 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — I  think  you  had  better  not  put  any  doubtful 
evidence  in. 

Sir  WilliamFolletl.^Very  well,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Very  well.  Now,  go  on  then  to  the  second 
schedule,  and  give  me  the  numbers  there.    They  are  Mr.  Panton's  ? 

Sir  H'ilUam  /'o/Ze^.— Yes,  my  lord. 

[The  officer  of  the  Court  read  the  particulars  of  the  second  schedule.] 

Sir  William  Follett. ^TbAt  will  be  the  case,  my  lord,  for  the  prose- 
cution. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAce.—Well,  now  would  you  wish  to  adjourn  now  for 
an  hour? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — No,  no;  not  so  long,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Ba^^on  Parke.^k  quarter  of  an  hour  would  be  too  short,  bnt 
say  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL—^Very  well,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.-^Xery  well.  Gentlemen,  you  may  retire  for  half 
an  hour,  but  you  will  come  back  exactly  at  four  o'clock.  We  shall 
then  fix  eight  o'clock  for  adjourning  this  evening,  subject  to  a  little 
extension ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  finish  to-morrow. 

[The  jury  now  retired,  and  havinsr  returned  precisely  at  four  o'clock, 
all  answered  to  their  names  on  being  called  over.] 


DEFENCE. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.^May  it  please  your  lordship ;  gentlemen 
of  the  jury, — After  three  long  laborious  days,  the  evidence  for  the  pro- 
secution has  concluded,  and  it  now  becomes  my  duty  to  address  you 
on  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  Gentlemen,  you  will  believe  that  I  rise  to 
address  you  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  anxiety.  The  hardship  in 
which  my  client  is  placed,  is  wholly  unexampled.  There  was  a  dis* 
pute  respecting  property,  which  was  depending  in  the  proper  Court 
in  which  it  ought  to  have  been  decide4 ;  suddenly  that  suit  is  changed 
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into  a  crimiaal  prosecution,  and  my  client  is  chai^^d  with  having^ 
committed  a  crime,  which,  till  very  recently^  if  be  bad  been  guilty  of 
it,  would  have  forfeited  hia  life.  Gentlemen,  although  from  the 
humanity  of  the  luw  bis  life  would  be  spared  now,  if  you  were  to  find 
a  verdict  of  guilty  against  him,  still  he  would  be  liable  to  the  severest 
sentence  known,  short  of  capital  punishment.  He  would  be  subjected 
to  certain  transportation  for  life  ;  he  would  forfeit  all  his  property  to 
the  Crown  ;  he  would  be  for  ever  helpless.  For  what  purpose  has  this 
prosecution  been  instituted  ?  What  is  the  legitimate  object  of  putting 
in  force  the  criminal  law  ? 

Gentlemen,  this  prosecution  has  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
advantageously  trying,  as  it  is  thought,  the  validity  of  the  will  relied 
upon  by  the  prosecutor,  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  and  the  validity  of  the 
will  that  ii  brought  forward  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Williams. 
If  that  suit  had  proceeded  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  it  would  have 
been  determined  according  to  the  rules  of  law  that  prevail  there.  The 
depositions  on  each  side  would  have  been  carefully  examined,  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  Judge  would  have  decided  between  the  parties ;  the 
parlies  being  there  on  equal  terms ;  no  interested  witness  being  aU 
lowed  to  be  examined,  and  that  guard  being  thrown  around  my  client 
that  justice  requires. 

Gentlemen,  the  question  might  again  have  been  tried,  if  it  had  suited 
the  object  of  Mr.  Barton  Fan  ton,  in  an  action  of  ejectment  for  the 
real  estates  that  are  devised.  What,  then,  would  have  been  the  course 
of  proceeding  ?  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Williams  would  have  had  the  right 
to  begin.  He  would  have  been  entitled  to  state  his  case  before  the 
jury;  to  make  a  favourable  impression  upon  their  minds  He  would 
have  been  entitled  to  call  the  subscribing  witnesses  to  prove  that  will 
of  the  6th  of  November,  1834,  without  any  attempt  made  to  prejudice 
the  credit  of  those  witnesses.  He  would  have  had  a  right  to  state  bis 
case  first  to  the  jury.  His  Counsel  would  have  had  a  right  to  have 
replied  upon  all  the  evidence  that  would  have  been  given  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Barton  Panton.  He  would  have  had  the  first  word  and  the 
last;  and  no  evidence  could  have  been  adduced  against  him  from  any 
interested  source. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Barton  Panton  was  fully  aware  that  lie  could  not, 
in  a  fdir  and  a  legitimate  manner,  cut  down  the  will  that  Mr.  Williams 
brought  forward;  and,  therefore,  he  resorts  to  an  expedient  that  1  be* 
lieve  is  wliolly  without  example,  which  must  be  universally  condemned, 
and  which  I  hope  will  never  be  drawn  into  a  precedent. 

Gentlemen,  that  suit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  being  depending, 
the  Commission  having  gone  down,  and  all  the  witnesses  b^iving  been 
examined  on  both  sides,  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  the  prosecutor,  sees  that 
he  has  no  chance  to  succeed  in  the  usual,  and  lawful,  and  fair,  and  jtst 
mode  in  which  the  investigation  was  to  be  conducted ;  and  what  does 
he  do  ?  He  determines  that  he  will  indict  fur  a  felony, — which,  but 
till  very  recently,  wasa  capital  felony, — his  brother-in-law^  Mr.  Thomas 


Williams ;  and  that,  at  tfie  same  time,  he  would  indict  Ellen  Evans 
and  Ann  Williams,  the  surviving  9abscribers  to  the  will.  Here,  indeed, 
is  an  advantage  ;  Mr.  Barton  Panton  now  proceeding  to  try  a  civil 
suit  respecting  the  property,  and  that  being  his  only  object,  in  the 
shape  of  criminal  indictment.  I  beg  and  do  implore,  my  lord'.^  atten- 
t  on  to  this, — and  I  am  f^ure  it  will  not  have  escaped  him,— the  tremen- 
dous,  I  say  the  tremendous  advantage  which  Mr.  Barton  Panton  thus 
obtains.  He  specially  retains  my  able  and  learned  friend.  Sir  William 
Follett,  to  come  and  condoct  this  case,  as  if  it  were  a  suit  at  the 
Assizes  upon  devastavit  vel  non.  My  learned  friend  now  being  Counsel 
for  the  Prosecution,  is  first  to  state  the  case  to  the  jury,  to  prejudice 
their  minds.  I  impute  nothing  to  my  learned  friend.  Sir  William 
Follett,  who  has  conducted  the  case  with  the  zeal  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  him,  and  with  the  dexterity  and  subtlety  that  characterize 
his  mode  of  conducting  businei^s  wherever  be  appears  as  an  advocate. 
The  first  statement  is  to  be  made  by  Sir  William  Follett ;  then  we  arc 
to  call  witnesses ;  Sir  William  Follett  is  to  reply, — to  have  the  first 
word  and  the  last.  And,  more  than  that,  gentlemen,  there  are 
various  documents,  and  pieces  of  evidence,  that  have  been  given  and 
brought  forward  before  you  in  the  course  df  this  trial,  which  my  learned 
friend  did  not  mention  in  his  opening,  the  application  of  which  I  know 
not,  nor  can  I  now  conjecture ;  and  then,  in  his  reply,  he  is  to  use 
documents  when  I  can  have  no  opportunity  whatsoever  of  saying  one 
word  by  way  of  answer  or  explanation ;  and  yon,  after  bearing  bis  reply, 
are  to  be  called  upon  to  find  your  verdict ! 

Gentlemen y  there  was  a  Bill  lately  passed,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  humane  and  merciful,  and  for  the  advantage  of  prison<>f3 ;  that  is 
the  Prisoners'  Counsel  Bill.  I  can  say,  gentlemen,  if  such  a  use  uf  it 
is  to  be  made  as  is  attempted  in  this  case,  the  sooner  that  that  Bill  is  re- 
pealed the  better ;  for  I  say,  instead  of  assisting  the  administration  of 
justice,  that  its  operation  will  have  a  contrary  tendency,— will  pervert 
justice,  and  lead  to  the  conviction  of  the  innocent  wlto  are  to  be 
charged. 

Gentlemen,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  where  there  is  such  an  immense 
mass  of  evidence,  see  what  the  consequence  is  of  the  party  who  re- 
presents the  accuser  first  stating  his  case,  and  afterwards  conelodfng 
with  an  ingenious,  and  perhaps,  an  impassioned  address  to  the  Jury. 
Can  the  Jury,  then,  be  expected  to  proceed  with  that  calmness  and 
deliberation  which  ought  to  mark  their  procedurre  under  circumstances 
so  grave  ?  Gentlemen,  my  learned  predecessor  in  the  oflSce  1  have 
the  honour  to  fill,  declared,  in  the  most  strong  and  forcible  language, 
that  if  the  Prisoners'  Counsel  Bill  gave  a  reply,  it  would  be  a  curse  to 
prisoners,  instead  of  a  benefit ;  and  I  must  say,  gentlemen,  that  in  a 
case  of  this  sort  I  am  afraid  that  bis  prediction  may  be  verified. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  country  to  which  1  belong,  and  from  which  1 
derive  my  births  and  where  i  received  my  education,  the  Criminal  Law 
18  administered,  I  believe,  with  great  purity,  with  great  intelligence. 
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with  the  most  abstract  justice ;  and  there,  invariably,  the  prisoner  is 
entitled  to  the  last  address  to  the  jury.  It  is  so  in  France,->a  country 
that  has  ever  been  distinguished  for  its  jurisprudence ;  and  I  believe 
it  is  so  almost  over  all  the  cootinent  of  Europe.  I  do  therefore  roost 
bitterly  lament,  gentlemen,  that,  in  tbis  case,  yon  are  to  have  a  very 
elaborate,  and  a  very  forcible,  and  a  very  ingenious  address  from  the 
Counsel  on  the  part  of  the  Prosecution,  to  which  I  shall  have  no  op- 
portunity of  roalcing  any  answer. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  the  learned 
Judge  who  presides  here ;  and  I  may  say,  without  tbe  fear  of  offence, 
that  I  rejoice  that  such  a  judge  does  preside  here.  I  have  great  con- 
fidence, gentlemen,  not  only  in  your  impartiality,  but  in  your  intelli- 
gence and  in  your  experience.  At  the  same  time,  I  mast  say,  gentle- 
men,  that  there  may  be  observations  that  may  be  mode,  to  which,  had 
I  the  opportunity,  I  humbly  might  give  some  answer  that  might  be  of 
some  assistance  even  to  my  lord  and  to  you,  before  you  come  to  a 
final  decision  upon  the  question  of  "  Guilty  "  or  "  Not  Guilty. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  bear  in  mind  these  and  many  other  disadvan- 
tages under  which  my  client  labours.  What  I  have  now  pointed  out, 
gentlemen,  is  a  hardship  that  the  law  has  cast  upon  him ;  but  I  am 
now  going  to  point  out,  gentlemen,  a  hardship  that  is  cast  upon  him 
by  what  I  must  say  is  the  culpable  and  most  unprecedented  conduct  of 
the  prosecutor. 

"Who  is  the  prosecutor  in  this  case  ?  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  the  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Mr.  Williams,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Gentlemen,  I 
should  be  willing  to  spare  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton  ;  and  I 
am  partly  of  opinion  that  he  is  rather  made  the  instrument  of  others. 
I  suspect  that  some  who  have  been  called  into  the  witness-box  to-day , — 
called  during  this  prosecution, — may  have  prompted  him  to  a  course 
that,  voluntarily,  he  never  would  have  adopted.  Gentlemen,  I  would 
speak  out  boldly,  I  don't  wish  merely  to  insinuate;  my  humble  opinion 
is  this, --and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able,  before  I  conclude,  to  make  good  my 
charge,~that  it  is  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  and  those  who  are  associated 
with  himy  who  made  that  will  or  codicil  of  1831,  and  who  are  deter- 
mined that  that  will  or  codicil  shall  have  effect  in  favour  of  Mr.  Barton 
Panton,  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams ;  they  are  tbe  insti- 
gators of  this  proceeding. 

Gentlemen,  what  is  the  coarse  pursued  ?  Certainly,  when  Mr. 
Williams  is  at  home,  in  Brynbras  Castle,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
there  come  down  two  officers  from  Bow-street ;  by  whose  orders,  gen- 
tlemen ?  mediately  or  immediately  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams.  They 
seize  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family ;  they  exercise  an  act  of  violence 
that,  I  hope,  is  entirely  unexampled.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Tyrer  said, 
that  Mr.  Williams  voluntarily — as  Mr.  Tyrer  would  have  wished  you  to 
believe,--that  Mr.  Williams  voluntarily,  when  he  was  coming  to  Lon- 
don upon  this  charge  of  forgery,  brought  same  papers  along  with  him. 
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merely  to  oblige  those  who  bad  preferred  this  charge  against  bim. 
That  is  false,  gentlemen  ;  the  witness  there  was  guilty  of  equivoca- 
tion, the  most  palpable  and  the  most  shameful.  Mr.  Ruthven,  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  he  received, — and  I  blame  not  him,  who  is  a 
respectable  officer  of  the  law;  Mr.  Rutliven  received  instructions 
when  he  left  London,  that  a  gentleman  would  meet  him  at  Caernarvon, 
whose  orders  he  was  to  obey;  that  be  was  to  seize  the  papers  of  Mr. 
Williams,  and  that  what  papers  he  was  directed  to  seize  he  was  to 
bring  to  London.  Mr.  Ruthven  met  Mr.  Tyrer,  the  clerk  of  Mr. 
Rumsey  Williams,  who  conducted  him  to  Brynbras  Castle,  and  there, 
according  to  the  instructions  that  Ruthven  had  received,  he  intimated 
to  Mr.  Williams  that  his  papers  were  to  be  seized ;  and  then,  gentle- 
men, not  voluntarily,  not  spontaneously,  but  by  force  and  duresse,  Mr. 
Williams  went  to  his  iron  safe, — Mr.  Williams  collected  all  his  papers  ; 
they  were  all  given  into  the  custody  of  Mr.  Ruthven ;  they  were 
brought  to  London,  and  some  of  them  have  been  adduced  in  evidence 
upon  this  prosecution  !  It  is  allowed,  gentlemen,  that  this  was  a  scan- 
dalous violation  of  the  law.  There  was  no  authority  for  such  a  search ; 
there  was  no  authority  for  such  a  seizure,  in  the  warrant  under  Vrhich 
Ruthven  had  been  acting ;  it  was  a  lawless  spoliation.  Those  papers 
are  thus,  in  this  .illegal  manner,  seized  from  Mr.  Williams;  they  are 
brought  to  London,  they  are  examined,  they  are  garbled,  and  three  or 
four  of  those  documents  have  been  brought  forward  at  the  close  of  this 
prosecution  as  evidence  against  Mr.  Williams. 

Here,  indeed,  is  an  advantage,  gentlemen,  upon  the  trial  of  this 
suit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,— those  papers  could  not  have  been 
reached  without  an  explanation ;  without  an  answer  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, stating  how  be  became  possessed  of  them,  for  what  purposes, 
how  they  were  to  be  applied,  and  all  the  circumstances,  by  which  it 
would  have  been  shown  the  possession  of  those  papers  was  perfectly 
harmless  on  his  part.  If  there  had  been  a  Bill  of  Discovery  filed  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  against  him,  to  get  at  those  papers,  he  would 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  an  explanation  of  every  document, 
and  showing  that  the  possession  of  them  was  harmless  and  innocent ; 
and  my  lord  will  tell  you,  if  material,  that  not  one  of  those  documents* 
the  knowledge  of  which  might  have  been  so  arrived  at  by  a  Bill  of 
Discovery  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  could  have  been  read  against 
him  in  evidence,  unless  his  answer  in  explanation  of  them  was  first 
laid  before  the  jury.  But,  by  this  lawless  proceeding,  they  seize  his 
papers,  they  garble  those  papers,  they  make  such  a  selection  of  them 
as  they  think  will  suit  their  purposes,  and  they  are  laid  before  the 
jury ;  my  learned  friend.  Sir  William  Follett,  not  having  stated  in 
his  opening  that  he  intended  to  adduce  any  one  of  those  doca* 
ments,  nor  having  stated  how  he  meant  to  apply  them;  but,  at 
the  close  of  the  prosecution,  they  are  thrown  upon  the  table, — 
they  are  read  before  jou,  that  they  may  afiford  topics  for  reply 
when  my  mouth  is  closed.      No,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  recipro- 
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city.  We  cannot  seize  the  papers  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton  :  we  cannot 
be  guilty  of  such  illeg^al  conduct.  The  illegality  is  on  their  pjirt; 
and  they  are  now  seeking^  to  profit  by  their  own  wrong. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  feU  chat  your  verdict  is  to  determine  the  right  to 
this  property,  or  supposed  to  determine  the  right  to  this  property ; 
which  is  said  to  amount  in  value  to  50.030/.  or  63,000^  ;  that  is  the 
struggle.  Gentleman,  that  is  the  reason  why  this  prosecution  is  in- 
stituted ;  that  is  the  reason  why  my  learned  friend.  Sir  William  FoU 
lett,  is  brought  in  specially  to  this  Central  Criminal  Court  to  conduct 
the  prosecution. 

But,  gentlemen,  my  complaint  does  not  rest  there.  I  now  proceed 
to  point  out  to  you  a  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tor, which  I  muit^  say  in  nothing  less  than  atrocious.  It  appears 
that  he  has  preferred  three  indictments  ;  that  is  in  evidence  before 
you.  His  object  is  to  convict  Mr,  fVilliams,  He  has  no  object  in  con- 
victing Ellen  Evans ;  he  has  no  object  in  convicting  Ann  Williams ; 
and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  those  indictments  after  this  indictment 
is  disposed  of.  Grentlemen,  why  did  he  prefer  indictments  against 
them  ?  There  are  two  indictments  jointly  against  tliem  and  Mr. 
Williams, — for  what  purpose  ?  1  will  tell  you,  gentlemen  :  it  was  to 
damage  the  evidence  that  they  might  give  ;  or  prevent  us  altogether 
from  availing  ourselves  of  the  evidence  of  those  subscribing  witnesses. 
You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that  this  will  is  a  will  of  real  property, 
which  at  that  time  must  necessarily  have  been,  as  it  wis,  attested  by 
three  witnesses.  Gentlemen,  John  Williams,  now  dead,  ^who  I  may 
say,  as  I  pass,  I  shall  show  you  to  demonstration  was  taught  to  write, 
and  could  write  his  name,  and  did  write  his  name  again  and  again, 
although  he  was  no  great  scholar ;  indeed,  it  is  not  unusual  in  that 
country,  nor  i  believe  in  any  country,  sometimes  for  a  man  of  that  de- 
scription to  make  his  mark,^-John  Williams,  who  is  now  dead,  and  who 
I  cannot  call  before  you,  was  one  subscribing  witness,  Ellen  Evans 
was  another,  and  Ann  Williams  was  the  third.  Gentlemen,  you  are 
aware  that  the  validity  of  a  will  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  evi. 
dence  given  by  the  subscribing  witnesses.  A  person  that  claims  under 
the  will  is  bound  to  call  those  witnesses,  or  some  of  them ;  in  no  other 
manner  can  the  will  be  established  :  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  that  is  a 
safe,  and  reasonable  and  just  rule  of  law,  because  they  are  the  persons 
who  were  present  when  the  testator  signed,  sealed  and  delivered  the 
will ;  they  know  the  circumstances  under  which  he  did  it ;  they  know 
the  time,  they  know  the  place  ;  they  can  speak  to  the  sanity  and  the 
competency  of  the  testator ;  they,  therefore,  are  the  proper  persons 
who,  by  law,  are  required  to  give  evidence  on  that  subject.  If  a  will 
is  to  be  impeached,  it  ought  to  be  impeached  by  the  subscribing  wit- 
nesses. If  a  will  is  to  be  supported,  they  alone  are  capable  of  establish- 
ing it.  Gentlemen,  those  witnesses  who  were  known  to  be  essential  to 
us,— because,  John  Williams  being  in  his  grave,  he  could  not  be  called, 
therefore,  the  only  two  other  witnesses  who  were  competent  to  give 
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evidence  in  support  of  the  validity  of  the  will,  were  Ellen  Evans  and 
Ann  Williams  ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  disqualify  or  disable  them, 
so  that  either  they  shall  not  be  called  at  all,  or  that,  if  called,  an  at- 
tempt shall  be  made  to  prejudice  the  jury  against  the  testimony  they 
may  give. 

Gentlemen,  I  most  say  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  very  unfair 
course  that  closed  this  case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  without  call* 
ing  those  witnesses  before  you.  Did  you  observe  the  last  struggle  we 
had,  before  this  prosecution  closed  ?  My  learned  friend  thought  that 
it  would  have  advanced  his  case  by  reading  a  deed  executed  by  Mr. 
Jones  Panton  the  testator,  and  by  Mr.  Hurlock.  That  deed  had  for 
aubscribtng  witnesses,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  and  Ellen  Evans.  My 
learned  friend  first  made  this  attempt;  I  will  prove  it,  and  I  will  right 
it  by  merely  proving  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  My  lord  decided  that  that  was  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  law,  and  that  attempt  was  defeated.  Another  attempt  was 
made*  to  show  that  it  might  be  read  by  calling  some  person  who  merely 
witnessed  the  execution  of  the  deed  by  Mr.  Hurlock  ;  that  attempt 
again  failed.  But,  gentlemen,  by  calling  Ellen  Evans,  all  difficulty 
would  have  been  removed  :  she  was  the  subscribing  witness.  Upon 
her  saying  that  she  had  seen  it  executed  by  the  parties,  my  learned 
friend  would  have  had  the  opportunity  of  fully  availing  himself  of  its 
contents.  But  no  ;  rather  than  call  Ellen  Evans  before  you,  he  with- 
drew the  deed  which  he  thought  it  of  advantage  to  the  prosecution  to 
give  in  evidence.  Well,  then,  does  not  this  show  a  determined  resolu- 
tion to  hold  back  from  you  the  material  witness,  who  could  throw 
light  upon  the  transaction,  and  upon  whose  testimony  you  might  come 
to  a  safe  and  satisfactory  conclusion  ?  Are  you  then  to  give  countenance 
to  a  prosecution  commenced  from  the  motives  which  I  have  pointed 
out,  and  conducted  in  the  manner  I  have  described  ? 

You  will  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  proved  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  course  of  proceeding  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  this 
suit  would  have  been  determined  in  the  ensuing  term  ;  that  is,  about 
three  weeks  from  the  moment  at  which  1  have  the  honour  to  address 
you.  Might  not  Mr.  Barton  Panton  have  waited  three  short  weeks, 
before  he  preferred  this  charge  against  his  brother-in-law?  No» 
gentlemen;  he  foresaw  that,  in  all  probability,  if  he  did  not  institute 
this  prosecution,  the  decision  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  would  be 
against  him ;  that  he  would  lose  the  property  for  which  he  is  unrighte- 
ously making  a  struggle ;  and  therefore  be  would  not  wait,  but  perverts 
the  Criminal  Law  for  his  own  selfish  purposes. 

You  see  then,  gentlemen,  the  motive  of  the  prosecution  ;  you  see 
the  manner  in  which  the  prosecution  has  been  conducted.  You  ob- 
serve the  illegal  conduct  of  those  who  have  had  the  management  of  it ; 
the  seizure  of  the  papers  of  Mr.  Williams  the  accused ;  the  garbling  of 
those  papers,  and  the  giving  of  those  papers  in  evidence,  when  he  has 
no  opportunity  whatever  to  explain  them. 
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Gentleman,  it  does  seem  to  me  that,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  justice  of  this  country,  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  be 
compared  to  the  conduct  of  this  prosecution ;  and  I  hope,  gentlemen, 
that  it  will  never  be  considered  as  an  example  to  be  followed ;  but  that, 
by  your  discountenancing  it,  by  your  looking  to  all  the  evidence  and 
seeing,  as  you  will  do,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  prosecution,  that  it 
will  recoil  with  disgrace  on  those  who  instituted  it,  and  that  no  person 
hereafter,  however  selfish,  however  unprincipled,  however  vindictive, 
will  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  or  those  to  whose  in- 
fluence he  has  allowed  himself  to  succumb. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  see  what  the  charge  is,  which  is  brought 
against  my  client,  Mr.  Williams  ;  because,  after  the  three  days  in  which 
you  have  been  engaged  in  this  investigation,  the  many  papers  which 
have  been  laid  before  you,  the  vast  and  complicated  mass  of  evidence 
that  has  been  brought  forward  to  support  the  prosecution,  you  may  be 
supposed  almost  to  have  formed  a  comprehension  of  the  nature  of 
the  charge.  The  charge,  gentlemen,  is  this  :  that  Mr.  Williams  was 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  forgery,  in  forging  the  will  of  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1834;  in  forging  the  codicil  of  the  15th  of  October,  1836;  and 
in  forging  the  codicil  of  the  7th  of  May,  1837.  Gentlemen,  it  b 
brought  forward  under  the  guise  of  a  charge  of  uttering  them,  knowing 
thera  to  be  forged ;  but,  gentlemen,  the  substantial  charge  of  which 
my  client  i«  accused,  is  the /orrery  of  those  documents:  and  again, 
here,  gentlemen,  I  complain.  If  there  be  any  ground  for  that  accusa- 
tion«  the  offence  was  committed  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon— why  was 
not  Mr.  Williams  carried  before  a  magistrate  of  that  county  ?  Why 
was  he  not  tried  in  the  county  of  Anglesea,  or  in  the  county  of  Caer- 
narvon, where  ho  is  known,  where  the  prosecutor  is  known,  where  Mr. 
Rumsey  Williams  is  known,  where  all  the  witnesses  are  known,  and 
where  the  evidence  of  all  the  witnesses  would  have  been  weighed  and 
appreciated,  from  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  jury  of.  those  parties  ? 
Why,  gentlemen,  is  he  dragged  from  his  home  to  the  distance  of  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  and  brought  before  a  London  jury,  who  are  unfortu* 
nately  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  any  of  the  witnesses, 
and  who  have  not  the  advantage,  in  coming  to  a  right  decision,  that  the 
law  intends  ;  when  the  law  in  its  humanity  and  justice,  says,  that  every 
party  who  is  accused,-^8uch  says  the  common  law  of  England, — is  to 
be  tried  and  proceeded  against  where  the  offence  is  charged  to  be  com- 
mitted ?  So  strong  was  the  old  and  excellent  humane  Liw  in  that  respect^ 
that,  in  a  case  of  murder,  if  the  blow  was  given  in  one  county,  and  the 
deceased  died  in  another,  there  were  no  means  of  trying  the  accused. 
It  was  reckoned  of  the  last  importance  to  the  satisfaction  of  justice, 
that  a  party  shoukl  be  tried  among  his  neighbours  and  acquaintances* 
and  by  a  jury  who  were  acquainted  with  the  witnesses  that  were  to  be 
brought  forward  against  him.  But  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  did  not 
choose  to  follow  what  the  rule  of  law  prescribed ;  and,  under  a  pretence 
of  charging  Mr.  Williams  with  uttering  the  will,  he  drags  him  Iron 
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bis  home ;  he  presents  him  before'you,  by'which  he  thinks  he  may  per« 
haps  gain  considerable  advantage,  in  appearing  before  you  as  a  perfect 
stranger. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  charge  in  reality  is,  the  forging  of  that  will  of 
the  6th  of  November,  1834 ;  because  it  is  under  that  will  that  the  pro* 
perty  is  taken.  The  codicil  of  the  15  th  of  October,  1836  ;  the  codi- 
cil of  the  7th  of  May «  1837,  do  not,  in  any  material  degree,  affect 
the  operation  of  that  first  will ;  and,  gentlemen,  what  I  submit  to  yoa 
to  be  the  question  that  you  are  to  consider  is  this,—  aye  or  no,  is  that 
will  of  the  6th  of  November,  1834,  the  genuine  will  of  Mr.  Jones 
Panton  ?  If  you  believe  that  that  is  the  genuine  will  of  Mr.  Jones 
Panton,  then,  gentlemen,  1  am  fairly  entitled  to  your  verdict. — There 
have  been  many  other  papers  that  have  been  given  in  evidence  before 
you  ;  i  shall  show  you,  to  demonstration,  that  each  and  every  one  of 
those  is  a  genuine  document.  But,  gentlemen,  if  any  of  those  were 
spurious  (of  which  there  is  no  pretence)  ;  if  Mr.  Jones  Panton  signed 
and  delivered  that  will  of  the  6th  of  November,  1834,  as  his  last  will 
and  testament,  not  only  in  point  of  law, — for  here  there  is  a  chaise  of 
forging  all  those  three  instruments,  a  joint  chaige  of  forging  the 
three,  the  will  and  the  codicils, — not  only  in  point  of  law,  but  in  jus- 
tice and  in  equity,  I  am  clearly  entitled  to  your  verdict. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  must  say  that  every  presumption  is  in  my  favour. 
I  not  only  have  the  usual  presumption  of  innocence,  but,  upon  looking 
to  the  document  itself,  and  to  what  is  admitted  with  regard  to  that 
document,  there  is  a  presumption  in  my  favour  which  would  require 
the  strongest  evidence  to  be  overcome. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  handwriting  of  the  testator 
has  been  forged :  it  is  admitted  that  that  document  bears  the  signa- 
ture of  Mr.  Jones  Panton.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  handwriting 
of  Ellen  Evans  has  been  forged ;  or,  that  the  handwriting  of  Ann 
Williams  has  been  forged.  But  an  attempt  has  been  made,  which  I 
shall  meet,  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  upon  any  other  parts  of  the 
case ;  and  I  hope  there  will  be  none ;  but,  with  regard  to  that  attempt, 
i— with  regard  to  the  capacity  of  John  Williams  to  write,  and  as  his 
name  is  here  signed,  not  a  doubt  shall  rest  upon  your  minds. 

Well  then,  gentlemen,  we  have  here  a  document  which  bears  the 
signature  of  the  testator, — that's  not  forged ;  which  bears  the  signa- 
tures of  three  subscribing  witnesses,-* those  are  not  forged.  What 
then  is  the  theory  that  is  brought  forward  on  the  other  side?  Why, 
gentlemen,  it  is  this  :  that  there  were  no  such  papers  in  existence  at 
the  death  of  the  testator ;  that  neither  the  will,  nor  either  of  the  codi- 
cils, then  had  been  framed ;  but  that,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the 
testator  My  learned  friend  shakes  his  head. — I  say,  yes.  I  say,  yes, 

gentlemen ;  and  I  am  astonished  that  my  learned  friend  should  dis- 
sent from  that,  because  one  of  the  most  elaborate  parts  of  his  argu- 
ment was  this — which,  by  the  way,  was  an  argument  which  would  have 
heen  stopped  in  a  moment,  by  any  judge  in  this  country,  before  the 
Prisoners'  Counsel  Bill  was  passed  ;  he  reasoned  on  it  too  with  great 
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ingeotiity  and  force,-— that  the  object  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  was  to 
learn  what  were  the  dates  of  the  wills  that  were  to  be  broug^ht  for- 
ward on  the  part  of  Mr.  Barton  Paoton ;  that  for  that  reason  be 
woald  not  attend  the  funeral,  or  at  least  would  not  attend  the  reading^ 
of  the  will ;  but  that  he  tried,  by  sending  his  brother,  and  by  various 
manoeuvres,  to  learn  the  dates  of  the  will  that  Mr.  Barton  Panton 
was  to  rely  upon  ;  and  that  then  learning  that,  he  had  fabricated  this 
will,  bearing  dale  the  6th  of  November,  J  834,  and  the  codicil  bear- 
ing  date  the  15th  of  October,  1836;  and  ihat  he  had  fabricated  the 
codicil  also  bearing  date  the  7th  of  May,  1837.  I  say,  gentlemeo, 
that  that  was  the  case  my  learned  friend  opened,  when  be  began  this 
prosecution.  My  learned  friend  will  not  have  forgotten  the  observa- 
tions he  made,  upon  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  various  attempts 
that  were  made  to  find  out  the  dates  of  the  wilU ;  and  then  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Williams  is  supposed  to  set  to  work, — then  he  is  supposed  to  forge 
and  fabricate  the  documents  upon  which  he  now  relies.  Therefore, 
gentlemen,  I  say,  the  theory  that  is  brought  forward  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution  is  this :  that  those  three  documents  were  forged  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  the  testator ;  that  they  were  forged 
in  this  way:  that  certain  papers  that  he  actually  had  signed — that  he 
had  signed  in  pencil— were  perverted  to  an  illegal  or  fraudulent  pur- 
pose ;  that  the  pencil-marks  were  rubbed  out,  and  that  then  the  will 
was  written  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  Jones  Panton.  But,  with  regard 
to  the  will,  and  with  regard  to  each  of  the  codicils,  does  my  learned 
friend  now  mean  to  say,  that  those  docunnents  had  an  existence  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator  ?  Does  he  mean  to  say,  they  were  executed  in 
the  month  of  November,  1834  ;  in  the  month  of  October,  1836  ;  and 
in  the  month  of  May,  1837?  Does  he  mean  to  say  that?  No,  gen- 
tlemen, I  know  my  learned  friend  will  not  depart  from  the  case  that 
was  opened  before  you,  for  any  paltry  advantage  he  might  gain  in  his 
reply,  by  way  of  starting  a  new  theory  that  would  better  correspond 
with  the  evidence  that  has  been  given.  If  you  believe  that  those 
documents  had  an  existence  before  the  death  of  the  testator,  then  you 
cannot  have  a  doubt  that  they  took  their  origin  at  the  time  when  they 
respectively  bear  date. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  not  only  those  three  documents,— the 

will  and  the  two  codicils,— but  there  are  six  other  documents there 

are  eight  other  documents;  and  it  is  now  supposed  that  all  those 
eleven  documents  are  forged.  Gentlemen,  I  should  think  that  a 
case  such  as  this,  would  require  strong  and  irrefragable  evidence  to 
support  it,  indeed,  even  if  the  prosecution  were  brought  forward  from 
the  purest  motives.  That  you  are  to  suppose  that  there  was  forged 
first  of  all  that  scrap  that  is  written  upon  the  envelope  of  a  newspaper, 
which  is  scrip  "  No.  9  ;  '*  which  Mr.  Barton  Panton  swears  to  be  a 
for^ry, — ^which  be  said  he  was  as  sure  was  a  forgery  as  any  of  the 
other  documents  were  forgeries,  and  as  sure  that  it  was  a  forgery,  as 
he  was  sore  of  any  part  of  the  evidence  he  gave.    You  are  to  sup* 
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poM  that  that  which  parports  to  he  in  the  handwriting  of  the  ttetator, 
— <«crip  **No.  7,"  that  I  shall  brinf  more  particolariy  before  yoa  here- 
after'* is  a  forgery;  that  the  copy  of  that  "No.  8"  is  a  forgery;  that 
the  draft  of  the  will  is  a  forgery  i  that  the  codicil  that  is  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  in  May.  1837,  is  a  forgery  ;  that  the  codicil  sup- 
posed to  have  been  executed  in  October.  1836,  is  a  forgery  ;  that  the 
will  which  was  eiecuted  in  November,  1834,  is  a  forgery;  and  that,  so 
fond,  and  so  needlessly,  and  so  absurdly,  and  so  foolishly  fond  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams  of  forgery,  that  he  forged,  and  required  of  that  will 
two  copies  to  be  executed  by  the  testator ;  and^  that  he  night  more 
easily  expose  himself  to  detection,  prosecution  and  punishment,  he  on- 
neeessarily  had  that  will  twice  framed  and  twice  executed  by  the  teeta- 
tor  on  the  same  day,  or  that  he  purported  to  have  it  so  executed.  Well, 
then,  you  are  to  suppose  that  the  "Instructions"  for  the  codicil,  whi^  I 
shall  show  you  by*and-by  do  not  in  any  way  give  advantage  to  Mr. 
Williams,  were  a  forgery ;  that  the  codicil,  which  operates  in  no  de- 
gree for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Williams,  was  a  forgery.  You  are  to  sup- 
pose that  the  last  codicil,  which  gave  a  legacy  to  Jane  Thomas,*— who 
ought  to  have  been  examined,  because  she  could  have  given  most  im- 
portant evidence  before  you  ^ihat that  was  a  forgery !— Now,  gentlemen, 
a  more  improbable  case,  I  must  say,  never  was  set  up  in  any  court  of 
justice.  Why,  all  that  was  necessary,  if  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  had 
been  so  wicked  and  so  rapacious  as  to  try  to  obtain  that  for  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams which  the  testator  had  intended  for  another  member  of  his  fa* 
mily,  would  have  been  to  have  framed  one  single  document  in  a  few 
lines,  that  alone  disposing  of  the  property  of  which  Mr.  Jones  Paotoo 
had  the  disposal ;  that  alone  would  have  been  abundantly  Eufficient  to 
have  answered  the  wicked  purposes  of  the  prisoner.  Has  it  been  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  is  a  fool?  Has  it  been  said  he  is 
imbecile  P  Has  it  been  hinted  that  he  has  ever  been  shut  up  in  a 
lunatic  asylum ;  that  he  is  either  fanatic  or  fatuous  ?  No  such  insi- 
nuation has  been  made ;  and  yet  there  is  no  man  who  is  not,  only  fit 
to  be  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  who,  if  he  did  meditate  the  ofience 
of  forgery,  would  ever  have  committed  the  numerous,  I  may  say  the 
innumerable  follies  and  absurdities  which  you  must  suppose  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams, — brought  up  an  attorney,  an  intelligent  man,-*-you 
must  suppose  him  to  have  committed*  if  there  is  any  ground  for  thia 
insinuation. 

Well  then,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  evidence  that  is  brought  before 
you  to  induce  you  to  give  credit  to  this  most  improbable  accusation  ? 
The  first,  gentlemen,  is  this :  that  there  was  another  will  bearing  data 
in  the  month  of  November,  1828,  by  which  Mr.  Jones  Panton  bad 
made  another  disposition  of  his  property,  which  will  was  followed  up 
by  a  codicil  in  1831,  and  another  codicil  in  1833.  Well  then,  gently 
men,  are  you  to  believe  that  my  client,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  was 
necessarily  guilty  of  foiging  these  wills,-^the  will  of  November,  1834, 
the  codicil  of  October,  1836,  and  the  codicil  of  May,  1837,— beeaiiae 
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there  was  a  prior  will  of  1 828,  a  prior  codicil  of  1 831,  and  a  prior  codicil 
of  1833?  Gentlemen,  is  it  not  a  common  thing  that  a  man  alters 
his  will  ?  Is  it  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  that  a  man  is  fond  of 
making  wills ;  is  it  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  that  a  man  is  fond  of 
making  wills  hy  diflbrent  solicitors  ?  Is  it  a  very  uncommon  thing 
that  a  man  makes  wills  which  he  conceals  from  some  members  of  his 
family,  disclosing  them  to  others  ?  Is  it  a  very  uncommon  thing  that 
a  man,  thoagh  he  may  not  be  jastified  in  doing  that,  tries  to  please  all 
the  members  of  his  family,  sometimes  by  keeping  them  in  the  dark 
and  sometimes  even  deceiving  them  with  regard  to  his  testamentary 
dispositions  ? 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to  recollect  this,  which  my  learned 
fWend^  Sir  William  Follett,  opened  :  He  said  that,  after  the  settle- 
ment  upon  the  marriage  of  the  son  Jones,  of  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  that 
his  first  testamentary  disposition, — the  first  testamentary  disposition  he 
ever  made,  the  first  will  he  had  ever  made  in  his  life, — was  the  will  that 
was  made  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Beaumaris,  in  1828.  Was  it  P  Gentle- 
men, the  very  argument  that  is  now  set  up  against  the  validity  of  the 
will  of  1834,  I  must  set  up  against  the  validity  of  the  will  of  1828, 
because  it  is  already  in  evidence ;  and  I  shall  show  you,  to  your  entire 
satisfaction,  that  before  1828  there  were  two  other  wills.  Gentlemen, 
there  were  two  wills  and  codicils,  that  were  made  by  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Beaumaris,  for  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  making  a  different  distribution  of 
his  property.  What  other  wills  he  may  have  made  I  know  not ;  but 
those  wills  he  had  made  *.  those  wills  I  shall  give  in  evidence  before 
yoo.  And,  it's  a  very  remarkable  thing,  that  we  only  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  information  of  those  wills  within  a  very  short  time  of 
the  moment  at  which  I  am  now  addressing  you. 

Well,  then,  is  this  will  to  be  set  aside  because  it  is  inconsistent  with 
a  prior  will  ?  Why,  there  is  no  pretence  for  it.  I  do  not  attack  the 
genuineness  of  that  will  of  1828  ;  I  don't  say  it  was  a  forgery ;  though 
I  most  violently  suspect  that  that  will  of  1831  was  made  under  im- 
proper influence.  Gentlemen,  I  shall  show  you  by  and  by,  when  I 
come  to  criticise  that  will, — that  codicil, — that,  under  pretence  of  a 
codicil,  it  is  an  entire  new  disposition;  and  a  very  unfair  and  very  unjust 
disposition  of  the  testator's  property.  But  I  do  not  say  Mr.  Jones 
Panton  did  not  sign  it ;  1  do  not  say  he  did  not  si;^n  the  codicil  of 
1833 ;  but  what  1  do  mean  to  say,  and  to  prove  to  your  entire  satis* 
faction,  is  this :  that  he  was  deceived  with  the  will  of  1833 ;  that  he 
was  deceived  with  the  settlement,  and  that  he  employed  Mr.  Thomas 
Williams  to  make  another  will  for  him.  He  employed  Mr.  Thomas 
Williams,  the  prisoner,  to  make  another  will  for  him  ;  as  he  had  first 
employed  Mr.  Williams,  of  Beaumaris ;  as  he  afterwards  employed  Mr. 
Jones,  and  as  he  afterwards  employed  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams. 

Gentlemen,  there  were  three  different  solicitors,  whom  he  employed 
to  make  different  dispositions  of  his  property.  But  what  I  mean  to 
prove  to  you  is,  that  there  was  a  fourth  who  was  in  his  confidence  ;  a 
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fourth  who  was  in  his  confidence,  and  that  by  his  instructions  another 
will  was  made ;  for  I  will  show  you  that  for  this  will  of  1834,  whi^ 
is  the  will  in  question,  we  have  what  cannot  be  questioned ;  and  I 
challenge  my  learned  friend.  Sir  William  Follett,  in  his  reply,  to  tell 
you  whether  he  questions  the  genuineness  of  the  instructions  for 
making  that  will  of  1834.  He  will  be  bound  to  do  it.  He  must  say 
that  that  scrip,  "  No.  7."  is  a  forgery.  His  client,  Mr.  Barton  Panton, 
has  sworn  it  is,  although  Mrs.  Barton  Pduton  has  sworn  just  the  con- 
trary I  She  said,  she  had  no  doubt  at  all  that  that  scrip,  '*  No.  7," 
which  contains  the  instructions  for  the  will,  was  che  genuine  band- 
writing  of  her  father-in-law  But  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Wiiliam 
Folielt,  will  be  driven  to  contend  that  what  Mr  Bdrton  Panton  swore 
was  true,  and  that  what  his  wife  swore  was  false ;  for  1  shall  show 
instructions  for  that  will,  which,  1  think,  will  satisfy  your  mind ;  and 
though  my  learned  friend  did  read  that  scrip,  "  No.  7,"  he  read  it  in 
rather  a  hurried  manner;  I  am  sure  not  wishing,  however,  to  keep  it 
from  your  view,  because  he  knew  full  well  it  would  be  brought  fully  to 
your  view  before  the  trial  was  over.  Scrip  "  No.  9"  my  learned  friend 
did  not  venture  to  make  a  single  observation  upon.  But  I  will  show 
you  there  were  those  instructions  for  that  will ;  and  I  will  defy  my 
learned  friend  to  dispute,  after  the  evidence  1  shall  give,  that  those 
instructions  were  in  the  handwriting  of  the  testator.  And  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  as  far  as  personal  property  was  concerned,  those  instructions 
would  carry  the  personal  property ;  but  you  will  find  that,  as  far  as 
regards  both  the  real  and  the  personal  property,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams 
merely  followed  the  instructions  he  received.  And  why  should  you 
suppose,  when  he  received  those  instructions,  that  he  meant  to  forge 
that  will,  any  more  than  that  will  was  foiged  which  was  made  by  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Beaumaris ;  any  more  than  that  will  was  forged  which 
was  made  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Beaumaris,  or  any  more  than  that  will 
was  forged  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Rumeey  Williams  himself? 

Well,  then,  gentlemen,  we  have  heard  a  deal,  and  a  great  deal,  of  the 
deep  afftction  Mr.  Jones  Panton  had  for  his  son.  Barton  Panton,  and 
for  Mrs.  Barton  Panton,  and  for  little  Missey,  the  child.  Well,  I  know 
not  exactly  how  that  argument  is  supposed  to  bear;  because,  if  they 
were  to  be  disinherited,  if  they  were  to  be  left  entirely  unprovided  (or^ 
why,  to  be  sure,  that  might  be  an  argument  against  the  validity  of  a 
will  that  was  to  have  such  an  operation.  But,  gentlemen,  there  is  no 
pretence  for  saying  that  is  the  coobcquence  of  the  will  we  seek  to 
establish.  That  will  is  a  fair  and  just  will,  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  testator ;  because  1  shall  show  you,  gentlemen,  that  this  sister 
Lauretta — that  the  daughter  Lauretta,  who  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Williams,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, — that  she  was  the  favourite  daughter 
of  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  the  testator.  That  Mr.  Barton  Panton  and 
Mrs.  Barton  Panion  lived  in  the  house  with  Mr.  Jones  Panton^  the 
tesutor,  and  that  they  went  on  very  comforubly  together,  1  have  no 
means  of  contradicting,  and  1  do  not  insinuate  anything  to  the  con- 
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trary ;  but  why  should  it  be  supposed,  because  they  were  living  with 
hioi,  that  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams,  who  was  living  only  fifleen  miles 
off»  that  Mrs.  Hamilton,  his  other  daughter,  that  his  grandchildren  by 
his  daughter  Elizabeth,-— that  they  were  all  to  be  left  entirely  unpro- 
vided for  ?  Was  it  not  a  much  more  likely  thing  that  there  should  be 
something  like  a  distribution  of  his  property  among  his  children,  and 
that  each  should  experience  the  kindness  of  a  parent  ? 

Then,  gentlemen,  the  next  ground  that  is  brought  forward, — because 
I  hope  I  shall  omit  nothing ;  it  will  be  my  object,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
grdpple  with  everything  that  is  brought  forward  against  us, — the  next 
argument,  the  next  head  of  evidence  consists  of  a  most  extraordinary 
proceeding,  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  upon  the  4ih  day  of 
May,  1837.  On  that  day,  gentlemen,  you  are  called  upon  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  being  in  his  usual  state  of  healtb,<— some  of  the 
witnesses  said  he  had  a  slight  cold, — Mrs.  Barton  Panton  said,  that  at  that 
time,  the  cold  bad  not  come  upon  him,  and  that  he  was  then  in  perfect 
health, — you  are  called  upon  to  believe,  that  on  that  day,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Bettiss,  the  testator  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  made  a  formal 
declaration,  that  he  gave  all  bis  property,  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions, 
-»in  language  that  1  shall  by  and  by  bring  more  particularly  to  your 
notice, — to  his  son,  Mr.  Barton  Panton  ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  will  upon  which  we  rely. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  were  to  believe  that  such  a  ceremony  did 
pass,  I  think  you  would  only  come  to  this  conclusion, — that  Mr.  Jonet 
Panton  was  acting  a  double  part.  It  is  clear  there  was  much  jealousy 
exisiing  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  Panton.  who  were  living  with 
the  testator  at  Pl&ag^yn,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams,  who  were 
living  at  Brynbras  Castle  ;  that  there  was  some  struggle  between  them 
for  bis  aflfections,  and  each  trying  to  be  the  chief  object  of  his  bounty. 
If  you  are  to  believe  that  that  ceremony  of  what  would  be  considered 
a  donatio  nioriis  causa  took  place  on  the  4th  of  May,— took  place  on 
that  occasion ;  why,  then,  you  would  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  it 
was  a  ruse  de  guerre,  or  expedient  resorted  to  by  the  testator,  he  wish- 
ing to  please  those  who  he  was  \mn^  with,  without  at  the  same  time 
disappointing  those  who  were  at  a  distance.  But,  gentlemen,  you 
may  not  have  to  come  to  that  conclusion  ;  becjiuse,  I  thiiik  you  will 
form  the  opinion  there  is  no  foundation  whatsoever  for  the  story  that 
is  made. 

Now,  wbo  are  the  two  witnesses  on  whose  testimony  the  story  rests  ? 
They  are  Mr.  Bettiss,  the  uncle  of  Mrs.  Barton  Panton,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
ton Panton  himself. 

Gentlemen,  before  I  scrutinize  their  testimony,  just  let  me  draw  your 
attention  to  the  extreme  improbability  of  such  a  ceremony  having  taken 
place.  Tne  testator  was  then  in  perfect  health.  According  to  the  theory 
on  the  other  side,  he  had  made  a  will,  by  which  Mr.  Barton  Panton  was 
to  take  the  whole  of  bis  property,  real  and  personal.  In  the  name  of 
God,  then,  where  was  the  necessity  of  going  throu^  this  ceremony  of  a 
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donatio  Mor/tt  eama  9  Of  delivering  to  him  ihe  library,  and,  byway  of 
teisin.  giving:  him  the  key ;  of  delivering  to  him  the  wine»  and  by  way  of 
seisin  giving  him  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar ;  of  delivering  to  htm  the 
bank-notes,  and  by  telling  hira  that  he  was  to  be  heir  of  all  he  pos- 
sessed P  Why,  gentlemen,  we  have  had  an  attempt  made  to-day,  to 
bolster  op  that  most  improbable  story,  by  calling  a  witness  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  to  show  that  at  that  time  Mr.  Jones  Panton  had  stock 
standing  in  his  name  in  the  Bank, — stock  at  that  time  standing  in  bis 
name  at  the  Bank.  Why,  was  there  any  difficulty  in  knowing  that  ? 
According  to  what  I  state,  the  whole  of  that  story  was  an  invention  ; 
an  entire  invention,  as  I  represent.  If  it  be  so,  was  there  any  diffienlty. 
of  knowing  what  stock  Mr.  Jones  Panton  had?  Would  not  Mr. 
Barton  Panton  know  what  the  property  was ;  who  acted,  as  I  will  show 
you,  as  an  agent  of  this  property  ?  We  have  had  some  struggle  about 
some  unpaid  dividends ;  that  is  wholly  immaterial ;  for  what  I  saj  is  this  : 
that  Mr.  Barton  Panton  has  invented  this  story ;  and,  if  he  has,  he  has 
had  full  time  to  ascertain  all  about  the  dividends.  For  he  knew  there 
was  this  roll  of  receipts  ;  he  knew  there  was  this  stock  standing  in  his 
father  s  name  ;  he  knew  to  what  time  the  dividends  had  been  received, 
and  he  could  communicate  that  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Bettiss,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams, 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  say  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  Mr. 
Bettiss  gave  a  very  good  account  of  himself.  He  calls  himself  a  slate- 
merchant.  Now,  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  late  Lord  Newburgh. 
How  he  came  to  leave  that  employ  is  left  a  little  obscnreand  mysterious  ; 
but  Mr.  Bettiss,  the  slate-merchant  was  not  a  lawyer ;  no  more  was 
old  Mr.  Panton,  who,  I  believe*  in  his  youth  had  been  in  the  army,  and 
never  been  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Ramsey  Williams,  or  of  any 
other  solicitor. 

Now,  do  you  recollect  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Bettiss  gave  an  ac- 
count of  this  donatio  mortis  causa  ?  I  never  heard  anything  so  par- 
ticular in  all  my  life.  He  had  got  it  by  heart ;  because  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Jervis,  asked  him  to  repeat  it,  and  he  repeated  it  ipsis  verbis^ 
Gentlemen,  I  venture  to  say,  that  though  yon  all  listened  to  it  with 
great  attention  as  he  repeated  it,  yet  that  not  one  of  you  could  repeat 
it  with  the  accuracy  he  did,  and  in  the  words  he  employed,  though  the 
substance  must  be  well  engraven  on  your  memories. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  will  tell  you  whence  Mr.  Bettiss  has  got  his  in- 
formation. I  will  just  read  it  you.  It  is  from  a  declaration  made  by 
Mr.  Barton  Panton  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  touching  the  property 
which  his  father  had  left.  Gentlemen,  here  you  shall  have  the  song 
once  more.    These  now  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton  : — 

"  This  declarant  declares  that,  on  or  about  the  4th  day  of  May  last, 
the  said  deceased  made  a  voluntary  gift  or  donation  to  him,  the  de- 
clarant, of  all  his  aforesaid  funded  property,  and  the  money  he  had 
then  in  hia  house  at  Plasgwy»,  and  of  all  other  monies  he  bad  then 
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in  the  banka  of  Messrs,  Douglas  and  Co,,  at  Holywell,  and  Messrs. 
Wiinams  and  Co.,  at  Caernarvon,  beings  then  the  respective  amounts 
or  sums  hereinbefore  mentioned  ;  and  of  all  arrears  of  rent  then  due, 
and  of  all  rent  which  thereafter,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  mi^ht  grow 
due  00  his  aforesaid  estates ;  and  of  all  his  securities  for  money,  and 
shares  in  all  mines  and  canals ;  and  also  of  all  his  plate,  wine,  books, 
and  of  all  other  personal  estate  and  effects  whatsoever;  and  he  at  such 
time,  in  ratification  and  confirmation  of  the  said  gift  and  donation, 
gave  and  delivered  up  to  the  declarant,  the  bank  receipts  and  papers 
relating  to  the  aforesaid  stocks  or  funds ;  also,  the  keys  of  his  library, 
and  of  his  wine-cellars,  and  plate-chest ;  and,  on  the  8th  day  of  May, 
confirmed  the  same,  there  being  present,  on  each  occasion,  with  the 
deceased,  the  declarant  and  Mr.  George  Bettiss,  of  Caernarvon." 

So  that  he  was  not  satisfied  by  doing  it  once,  upon  the  4th  day  of 
May,  but  he  actually  went  over  it  again,  upon  the  8th  day  of  May  ! 

Now>  gentlemen,  that  is  just  a  very  important  date.  When  was 
this  donatio  mortis  cau$a  first  heard  of?  When  did  Mr.  Bettiss 
himself  pretend  to  say  he  had  mentioned  this  ?  Gentlemen,  he  could 
not  say  be  had  mentioned  it  until  afier  he  had  seen  the  wills  and 
codicils  produced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Williams.  You  will  be  good  enough 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  last  codicil  produced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wil- 
liams bears  date  the  7th  day  of  May.  Well,  then,  it  might  be  an  exi* 
ceedingly  important  and  convenient  thing  to  have  a  donation  of  a 
subsequent  date,  and  to  make  that  donation  to  be  on  the  8th  of  May, 
which  might  override  the  codicil  which  was  dated  on  the  7th  of  May ; 
and  thus,  if  there  was  a  controversy  between  those  who  were  living  at 
Brynbras  and  those  who  were  living  at  Plasgwyn,  that  donation  might 
be  an  important  engine  by  which  the  object  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton, 
and  those  who  advised  him,  might  be  accomplished. 

But  what  do  you  say,  gentlemen,  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Barton 
Panton  himself  in  the  witness-box  ?  f  dismiss  the  manner  in  which 
be  has  instituted  this  prosecution  against  his  brother-in-law,  and  call 
your  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself  in  the 
witness-box.  Now,  I  think  there  were  three  heads  upon  which  you  will 
find,  gentlemen, — three  documents  in  evidence  upon  which  be  is 
grossly  perjured ;  and  if  you  find  the  prosecutor  does  not  come  here 
with  clean  hand8,^if  you  find  that  he  is  setting  up  perjury  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  his  unlawful  object,  whatever  doubts  and 
obscurities  there  might  be,  and  whatever  effect  those  doubts  and  ob- 
scurities might  have  in  other  cases,  I  should  think  that  alone  would 
be  quite  sufiicient  to  induce  you  in  this  case  to  find  an  acquittal  of  my 
client. 

Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  those  three  misrepresentations  were 
respecting  written  documents,  of  which  the  prosecutor,  Mr.  Barton 
Panton,  was  guilty.  He  first,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  denied 
his  father's  handwriting  to  a  letter  i  showed  him.    Gentlemen,  I 
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showed  him  this  letter—''  Deer  Tom,  I  wish  to  see  yoa  " — TTiis  lettB; 
irentlemen,  I  shall  read  in  evidence ;  and  I  shall  now  mentioa  it.  Mr. 
Barton  Panion  full  well  knew  the  importance  of  this  letter.     He  kaew 
that  he  was  driren,  if  he  had  any  chance  of -success    at  all,   to  dear 
that  this  was  his  father's  handwriting^,  just  as  he    felt    bound  to  dear 
the  scrips  "  No.  9  "  and  "  No.  7."    The  letter  is  io   these  terms,  -h 
if  written  by  Mr.  Jones  Panton  to  Mr.  Thomas  M^illlaais,  bis  soo-is- 
law,  and  was,  as  1  shall  show  by- and -by  when  I  come   to  gbre  a  te- 
tory  of  this  transaction,  the  commencement  of  these  wills ;  it  ra 
calling  on  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  to  make  another   disposition  of  is 
property.     It  is  in  these  terms : — 

"Plasgwyn,  April  22nd,  1834. 
"  DiAs  Tom  : 

"  I  wish  to  see  yon  rery  much,  when  I  shall  be  able  to  showjoa 
how  much  I  hare  been  robbed  of  all  my  property  by  that  infamoos 
woman  of  Llandyfuan,  Hugh  Thomas,  and  Oldfield,  whom  I  ewplojed 
as  my  confidants  thereon.    With  love  to  Laura, 

Yours  truly, 

JoNKS  Pantos/* 

The  person  whom  he  is  here  abusing  is  Hugh  Thomas,  the  nnda  of 
Mrs.  Jones  Panton ;  and  Oldfield  was  the  person  who  bad  prepared 
the  settlement. 

Now,  gentlemen.  Mr.  Barton  Panton  positively  swore  that  was  not 
the  handwriting  of  his  father.  I  shall  show  to  demonstration  that 
that  was  his  handwriting.  Upon  that  part  of  the  case  there  shan't  be 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  left  on  your  minds. 

Well  then,  gentlemen,  he  equally  denied  those  two  documents  that 
are  called  scrips  "No.  9  "  and  "  No.  7."  He  was  driven  to  deny 
them,  gentlemen  ;  because,  if  those  documents  are  g^enuine  the  will 
must  be  supported.  I  shall  bj-and-by  ask  you  to  take  these  docO" 
ments  into  your  hand,  when  I  come  to  go  over  more  of  the  case,  as  ( 
shall  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do,  however  painful  that  may  be  to  yoa 
or  to  myself,  and  when  I  come  to  explain,  in  a  more  detailed  tnann^, 
how  these  documents  were  prepared. 

Well,  then,  Mr.  Barton  Panton  denied  that  this  was  his  father  shaod- 
writing — that  pencil*writing  even.  ••  A  bad  imitation,"  he  said  it  was. 
Mrs.  Barton  Panton,  the  wife,  said  it  was  the  father's  handwriting*,— 
she  had  no  doubt  about  it.  She  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  had  no 
doubt  about  it  whatever.  Mr.  Barton  Panton  deuied  that  it  was  bis 
father's  handwriting ;  —  he  said  it  was  a  foi^ry !  Now,  these  three 
documents,  which  Mr.  Barton  Panton  denied  were  his  father's  hand- 
writing, 1  shall  show  to  demonstration  were  written  by  Mr.  Jones 
Panton. 

What  was  the  ike%ifaUehood  of  which  Barton  Panton  was  gniltj  • 
Gentlemen^  he  swore^  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that,  until  the  26tb 
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day  of  July.  1837,  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  will  set  up  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams.  He  pledged  his  solemn  oath  to  the  truth  of  that 
assertion  ;  and  he  gave  a  reason  why  he  fixed  upon  that  date,  which 
'was.  because  the  sale  of  his  father's  property  was  fixed  for  the  26th  of 
July,  and  that  it  was  upon  that  day  of  the  sale  that  he  first  heard  of 
any  such  transaction.  Now.  g^entlemen,  here  is  a  document  in  the 
handwriting^  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  signed  by  Mr.  Barton  Panton,— 
sworn  to  by  Mr.  Barton  Panton. — which  bears  date  the  1 8th  day  of 
July  1387  ;  -that  is.  eight  days  before  the  26th  of  July.  Gentlemen, 
this  is  what  is  called  the  affidavit  of  scrips  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton ; 
and  in  this  he  describes  the  will  of  November.  1828.  with  the  codicils 
of  1S31  and  1833;  and  then  he  goes  on  in  this  manner:— I  now 
have  before  me  the  original  affidavit  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Barton  Panton  : 
be  states  the  will  and  the  codicils ;  and  he  says  he  has  not  heard  and 
knows  nothing  of  any  others.  "  save  and  except  that  he  hath  been  in- 
formed that  a  pretended  will  and  other  testamentary  writings  of  the  said 
deceased  are  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Thomas  Williams,  the 
other  party  in  this  cause,  or  of  his  solicitor  or  proctor."  Why,  then, 
gentlemen,  here  he  swears  upon  his  oath,  upon  the  18tb  day  of  July, 
that  at  that  date  he  knew  full  well  of  the  will  and  codicils  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Thomas  Williams.  And  it  does  not  rest  there,  for 
this  affidavit  of  his  was  taken  under  a  commission  that  bears  date  the 
18th  day  of  June  preceding;  and  in  that  very  commission,  this  very  will 
and  the  codicils  of  Mr.  ThomasWilliams  are  described,  and  he  said  that 
he  had  read  them.  The  commission  bears  date  the  1 7tb  of  June,  and 
here  is  the  very  will  mentioned  in  it:  "The  said  will  dated  the  6th  day 
of  November,  1834 ;  the  first  codicil  bearing  date  the  15th  day  of 
November.  1836.  and  the  second  codicil  bearing  date  the  7th  day  of 
May,  1837." 

Mr,  Baron  Par/re.— You  said  November? 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL — It  is  dated  by  mistake,  my  lord,  Novem* 
her.  The  first  codicil  is  dated  the  15th  of  October,  but  here  you  have 
the  correct  date  of  the  last  will. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — And  the  last  codicil  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL — And  of  the  last  codicil.  In  the  other  day 
there  is  a  mistake ;  and  this  must  have  been  kno^n  to  the  prosecutor, 
even  before  the  day  the  commission  bears  date,  the  18th  of  June; 
and  yet,  this  being  well  known  to  him,  he  solemnly  swears  before  you 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  them  till  the  26th  day  of  July.  Gentlemen, 
what  faith  can  you  place  in  the  testimony  of  Barton  Panton,  who  it 
thus  contradicted,  upon  his  solemn  oath,  by  his  own  solemn  affidavit  ? 
Another  thing— there  is  another  thing,  gentlemen.  You  may  re-> 
collect,  gentlemen,  that  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  said  that 
this  will,  if  his  father  had  executed  it,  was  eiecuted  by  his  father 
when  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  and  that  he  solemnly  denied, 
and  with  indignation,  that  he  had  ever  said  anything  of  the  sort ; 
solemnly  declared  that  he  had  never  said  so.  Again,  gentlemen,  J 
have  the  means  of  contradicting  him,  by  a  document  upon  his  own 
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solema  oatb,  and  a  writinc^  which  caniiot  misrepresent  what  he  said. 
Gentlemen,  Mr.  WilUams  had  sought  to  prove  the  will  and  the  codi- 
cils ;  be  made  his  allegations ;  Mr.  Barton  Panton  denies  the  wills 
and  the  codidls,  sod  then  he  goes  on  in  this  manner  : — "  And  Um 
respondent  saith,  that  if  the  deceased  did  in  fact  set  and  subscriba 
bis  name  theret),  he  disbelieves  and  denies  that  the  said  deceased  did 
so  voluntarily^  or  that  he  published  and  declared  the  same  as  his  last 
will  and  testament  in  the  presence  of  divers  or  anj  credible  witnesses ; 
for  the  respondent  believes,  that  if  the  said  pretended  will  was  in  Csct 
executed  by  the  said  testator,  the  execution  thereof  was  sought  and 
effectuated  at  a  time  when  he  had  been  drinking  wine  and  other 
liquors,  and  was  very  much  under  the  influence  thereof,  and  not  in  a 
state  to  make  or  execute  a  will,  or  do  any  act  of  that  or  the  like 
nature,  requiring  thought,  judgment,  and  reflection." 

And  further  on,  he  says,  with  regard  to  the  codicil :  "  Respondent 
believes,  that  if  the  said  pretended  codicil  was  in  fact  executed  by  the 
said  deceased,  the  execution  thereof  was  sought  and  effectuated  at  a 
time  when  he  had  been  drinking  wine  and  other  liquors,  and  was  very 
much  under  the  influence  thereof." 

What  was  the  ground  then,  gentlemen,  upon  which  this  will  was  at 
first  opposed  ?  It  was  upon  the  g^round  that,  if  executed,  it  was  exe* 
cuted  by  the  father  when  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  and  that 
the  subscribing  witnesses  could  not  write.  These  were  the  only 
grounds  upon  which  the  validity  of  this  will  was  assailed.  Mr.  Barton 
Panton  told  you  himself,— he  was  obliged  to  confess  it,— that  he  irsi 
charged  that  neither  John  Williams  nor  Ann  Williams  oould  write. 
You  will  find,  gentlemen,  that  there  was  jast  as  much  ground  for  say* 
Mig  Ann  Williams  could  not  write,  as  there  was  for  saying  John  Wil- 
liams could  not  write ;  but  be  says,  that  the  first  ground  on  which  he 
charged  that  the  will  was  forged,  was  on  the  ground  that  John  Wil- 
liams and  that  Ann  Williams  could  not  write.  All  those  attempts 
having  failed, — it  having  been  known  that  they  could  write,  and  that 
his  father  was  in  possession  of  his  full  senses,  and  that  he  gave  in* 
sit  uctions  for  making  the  will  and  the  codicils ;  then,  and  no  sooner, 
does  he  bring  forward  this  story  of  the  maps  having  been  applied  to 
another  purpose,  and  that  his  father  had  been  deceived,  or  that  an 
unlawful  or  improper  use  had  been  made  of  documents  his  father  had 
signed. 

Gentlemen,  you  see  the  advantage  we  should  have  had  ;  and  I  am 
obhged  to  my  learned'  friend  for  pointing  that  out  to  me — my  lord,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  high  authority,  ordered  the  seal  U>  be  broken  of  the 
Prerogative  Court  upon  that  parcel ;  but  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had 
authority  to  do  more  than  merely  to  take  that  one  document  out  of  the 
parcel  to  sbow  it  to  the  witness.  But,  gentlemen,  if  publication  had 
passed  ;  if  we  had  had  all  the  evidence, — all  the  examinations  that  have 
been  taken  under  both  commissions  ;  all  that  Mr.  Barton  Panton  may 
have  said  ;  all  that  the  other  witnesses  may  have  said ;  all  that  Mr. 
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Bettiss  may  have  said ;  all  that  Mr.  Ramsey  Williams  may  have  said ; 
all  that  the  other  witnesses  who  hare  been  brought  forward  here  may 
have  said,— -and  which  we  should  have  had,  if  publication  had  passed,— 
we  should  have  been  able  to  have  contrasted  their  written  evidence  with 
the  evidence  given  in  the  box.  We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
trasting  one  document  which  Mr.  Barton  Panton  has  sworn  to,  with 
the  evidence  he  has  given  in  the  box ;  but  we  are  deprived  of  that 
advantage  as  to  the  others ;  and  by  whom  ?  Gentlemen,  it  is  in  evi* 
dence  that  publication  would  have  passed,  if  it  had  not  been  that,  on 
the  20th  of  March,  a  fortnight  from  the  time  at  which  I  am  now  ad- 
dressing you,  an  application  was  maddi  to  the  Bcclesiastical  Court, 
which  led  to  a  delay  of  the  publication ;  an  application  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Barton  Panton.  That  application  was  made  on  the  ground  of  the 
penciUroarks  ;  and  that  is  the  first  time  any  notice  was  taken  of  them 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  Well,  but  those  penciUmarks  were  very 
weir  known  long  before  the  20th  of  March ;  Mr.  Barton  Panton 
knew  of  them  in  the  beginning  of  February.  Before  this  20th  of 
March,  he  had  warrants  issued  against  his  brother-in-law.  He  had 
seized  his  papers ;  he  had  brought  him  and  the  two  young  women  in 
custody  from  Brynbras  Castle  to  London  ;  and  he  lies. by  till  within  a 
few  days  before  the  proceedings  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  begin, 
and  then  he  makes  that  application  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  which 
delays  publication,  and  which  deprives  us  of  the  opportunity  of  con- 
trasting the  writing  with  the  subsequent  viva  voce  testimony  of  these 
witnesses. 

Now,  gentlemen,  can  you  put  reliance;  can  you  place  reliance,  gentle- 
men, upon  evidence  which  is  given  by  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Barton 
Panton  ?  Gentlemen,  I  think  I  need  not  delay  you  any  longer  with 
what  took  place,  either  on  the  4th  of  May,  when  we  first  had  the 
donatio  mortis  causa,  or  when  the  ceremony  was  repeated  on  the  8th 
of  May ;  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  the  testator,  being  then  still  in  exceedingly 
good  health,  and  having  made  a  will,  which  rendered  it  wholly  unne- 
cessary that  this  ceremony  should  have  been  gone  through  at  all,  if 
that  will  were  really  to  stand  good  at  his  death. 

But,  then,  gentlemen,  they  go  still  further,  and  they  bring  forward 
a  scene  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  acted  on  the  12th  of  May. 
Upon  that  occasion,  it  is  supposed  that  the  will  which  Mr.  Rumsey 
Williams  had  made,  was  brought  over  from  Caernarvon  or  Penrhos  by 
Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  to  Plasgwyn  ;  and  that  then  it  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Jones  Panton  to  his  son,  Mr.  Barton.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you 
believed  that  that  ceremony  took  place,  I  must  again  suggest  to  you, 
that  you  would  only  believe  that  Mr.  Jones  Panton  was  trying  to 
please  those  who  were  living  under  his  roof,  without  at  all  defeating 
his  favourable  intention  with  respect  to  those  who  were  at  a  distance 
from  him.  But  I  again,  gentlemen,  call  upon  you  to  disbelieve  what 
is  supposed  (o  have  taken  place  on  that  day.  It  was  felt,  that  unless 
some  written  document  was  produced,  there  was  little  hope  of  inducing 
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you  to  believe  that  such  a  ceremony  actually  did  happen.  And  accord- 
ini^ly.  there  is  produced  a  document,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Bettiss,  and  answered  by  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ;  and 
I  must  solicit  your  earnest  attention  to  that  letter  and  Co  the  answer. 

Gentlemen,  that  there  was  a  letter  of  that  date,  I  do  not  at  all  dis- 
pute ;  but  that  there  was  a  letter  of  that  date,  saying:  one  word  about 
the  will  of  Mr.  Jones  Pan  ton,  I  most  strong'ly  and  strenuously  deny. 
Now  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  supposed  letter,  that  was  written  by  Mr. 
Bettiss  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  z^- 

"  Please  to  peruse  the  annexed,  and  say  what  answer  1  shall  ^ve- 
I  cannot  see  the  use  of  presenting^  the  petition  if  there  is  no  chance  o^ 
success.  What  shall  1  say  about  Overdale  ?  In  haste,  your  obliged 
bumble  servant,  Gborgx  Bjcttiss." 

Now  that's  the  whole  of  the  letter.  Then  there  is  put  under  it,  what 
might  have  been  written  at  any  time,  and  what  I  must  stroni^ly  sua- 
pect  was  written  long  subsequent  to  the  time  at  which  the  letter  was 
written;  there  occurs  these  words :—*' It  was  the  will  Mr.  Panton 
wanted.     I  am  going  there  this  evening ;  have  you  any  commands  ?  " 

Gentlemen,  I  must  beg  you  very  respectfully,  but  very  earnestly, 
before  you  come  to  a  conclusion  in  this  case,  to  take  into  your  hands 
this  along  with  the  other  documents  that  may  be  in  evidence  bef>»re 
you»  and  then  come  to  a  conclusion,  having  minutely  examined  the 
whole.  Now,  gentlemen,  under  that,  we  have  this  : — "  I  will  go  to 
Plasgwyn  in  a  day  or  two,  and  will  take  Mr.  Panton's  will  with  me, 
and  deliver  it  to  him  myself. — Henry  Rumsey  Williams." 

Now,  gentlemen,  when  do  you  think  that  is  written  ?  On  the  10th  of 
May,  1837.  Very  well;  a  very  convenient  date —a  very  convenient 
date.  Well,  but  is  it  not  a  very  extraordinary  thing  that  that  should 
be  written  upon  the  very  letter ;  upon  the  identical  piece  of  paper  on 
which  was  written  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bettiss  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ? 
Why  should  Rumsey  Williams  write  back  to  Mr.  Bettiss  an  answer  to 
Mr.  Bettiss  on  the  same  piece  of  paper  on  which  Bettiss  had  written 
to  him  ?  It  is,  indeed,  gentlemen,  most  extraordinary.  This  is  alto- 
gether a  most  extraordinary  document,  because  there  is  annexed  here 
the  petition :—"  Please  to  peruse  the  annexed,  and  say  what  answer  I 
shall  give."  The  petition  is  here,  and  nothing  done  upon  it.  Yes, 
thereisa  verbal  answer  to  the  petition ;  and  then  there  is  written  unne- 
cessarily upon  the  same  piece  of  paper,  that  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Mr.  Bettiss  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  respecting  Mr. 
Jones  Panton's  will.  Grentlemen,  I  apprehend  that  that  document  is  of 
the  most  suspicious  nature,  and  that  instead  of  corroborating  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  on  the  subject,  it  throws  dauch  more  dis- 
credit on  his  story  than  if  no  such  document  had  been  brought  forward. 

it  was  likewise  stated,  that  a  Mr.  Jones  was  present  on  the  12tb  of 
May,  when  the  will  was  given  by  Mr.  Jones  Panton  to  Barton  Panton, 
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his  son.  Gentlemen,  I  have  no  instructions  to  attack  the  personal 
character  of  Mr.  Jones ;  and  I  know  nothing  upon  which  I  should  be 
justified  in  doings  so 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Just  let  me  look  at  that  letter,  if  you  please  ? 

[The  letter  upon  which  the  learned  Attorney  General  had  been 
commenting  was  handed  to  his  lordship.] 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — But  now,  gentlemen^  Mr.  Jones  does 
state  that  which  was  exceedingly  improbable.  If  he  is  not  an  ally  of 
Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  find  he  was,  he 
was  an  entire  stranger.  He  was  at  Plasgwyn  by  mere  accident,  ac- 
cording to  the  story  he  tells.  He  had  been  some  time  in  the  room ; 
and  he  being  there,  an  entire  stranger,  it  is  supposed  that  one  of  the 
most  solemn  proceedings  that  takes  place  during  one's  life,  takes 
place,— takes  place  before  him;  he  being  wholly  unconnected  by 
blood,  by  affinity,  or  by  any  tie !  Gentlemen,  I  think  Mr.  Jones's  tes- 
timony can  in  no  respect  be  considered  as  corroborative  of  what  Mr. 
Rumsey  Williams  or  Mr.  Barton  Panton  may  have  sworn ;  and  that 
their  story  is  discredited,  instead  of  being  supported  by  the  written 
documents  they  have  produced. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  next  head  of  evidence  upon  which  the  prose- 
cutor relies,  consists  in  a  supposed  impossibility  that  that  codicil, 
which  bears  date  the  7th  of  May,  1837,  should  have  been  executed 
on  that  day ;  because,  say  they,  on  that  day  Mr.  Thomas  Wilh'ams 
was  not  at  Plasgwyn.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  Mr.  Thomas  Williams 
had  not  been  at  Plasgwyn  on  that  day, — although  the  codicil  bears 
date  the  7th  of  May, — it  is  perfectly  easy  to  conceive,  that  for  some 
reason,  though  it  bears  date  on  that  day^  it  was  executed  upon  a  fol- 
lowing day.  But  you  will  find  that  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  was  at 
Plasgwyn  on  that  day,  the  7  th  of  May ;  and  on  that  day  you  will  have 
no  doubt  the  codicil  was  executed. 

A  number  of  witnesses  have  been  called,  to  show  that  he  was  not 
there  on  that  day.  There  were  called,  gentlemen,  the  dairy-maid,  and 
the  groom,  and  the  gamekeeper,  and  the  child's  nurse ;  and  those 
witnesses  who  could  not,  if  they  were  wishing  to  speak  ever  so  truly, 
give  any  satisfactory  reason  upon  which  you  could  be  expected  to 
believe  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  was  not  at  Plasgwyn  on  the  7th  of 
May.  I  acknowledge  there  was  very  satisfactory  evidence  to  show 
what  never  was  meant  to  be  disputed, — that  Mr.  Jones  Panton  was  not 
at  Brynbras  Castle  on  that  day ;  that  he  never  was  out  of  the  house, 
if  you  please,  on  that  day.  And  there  was  more, — the  groom  could 
prove  that  no  carriage  came  that  day ;  that  no  horse  came  that  day ; 
and  that,  therefore,.Mr.  Thomas  Williams  neither  came  in  a  carriage 
nor  on  horseback  that  day.  But,  strange  evidence  it  was,  by  which 
they  did  attempt  to  show  that  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  could  not  have 
come  into  the  house  that  day,  and  have  seen  Mr.  Panton  sitting  in 
his  blue  parlour,  on  the  ground-floor,  where  he  sat  to  see  his  visitors. 
The  witnesses  contradict  each  other  as  to  the  weather :  one  said  it 
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was  fine  in  the  mornings  and  atormy  in  the  after  part  of  the  day ; 
another  aaid  it  was  stormy  in  the  morning*,  and  that  it  afterwards 
hecame  fine.  But,  one  of  the  most  eitraordinary  witnesses  of  all,  was 
the  nurse  of  the  child.  She  said  the  nursery  was  on  the  first-floor, 
and  that  she  was  sure  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  could  not  be  there  that 
day,  for  the  little  child  was  cross  and  ill ;  and  because  she  was  cross 
and  ill,  every  half  hour  she  brought  her  down  to  annoy  her  grand- 
papa !  Now,  you  will  judge,  gentlemen,  of  the  Teradty  of  such  a 
story ;  and  you  will  judge  of  the  veracity  of  such  a  case,  attempted  to 
be  supported  by  such  testimony.  The  circumstance  of  the  child  being 
ill,  might]  be  a  reason  why  the  mother  should  not  go  from  her, — a 
reason  why  she  should  watch  over  her  sickly  babe ;  but  that  that 
should  be  a  reason  why  she  should  bring  it  down  every  half  hour,  and 
that,  every  half  hour  throughout  the  day ;  why  she  shotild  bring  the 
child,  mewling  and  puking,  down  in  her  arms  to  the  old  gentleman, 
is  wbollyimprobable.  And  though  there  was  no  clock,  you  would 
observe,  gentlemen,  by  which  she  couki  know  the  time,  yet  she  did 
happen  to  knew  that  she  thus  regularly  visited  the  old  gentleman 
every  half  hour  throughout  the  day,  with  the  child  that  was  not  well. 
But,  supposing  that  even  she  was  at  home  that  day,  is  that  a  reason, 
or  is  there  a  probability  to  be  drawn  from  that,  that  while  old  Mr. 
Panton  was  in  the  blue  parlour,  he  should  not,  in  the  course  of  that 
day,  have  seen  a  great  many  visitors,  without  her  seeing  them  ?  It 
was  not  necessary  for  her  to  say  that  she  was  regularly  down  every 
half  hour,  to  exclude  the  probability  of  Mr.  Williams  having  been 
there. 

Gentlemen,  another  attempt  was  made,  to  show  that  the  groom  could 
not  have  been  at  home  by  possibility,  without  seeing  Mr.  lliomas  Wii* 
liams,  if  he  had  been  there.  But  my  learned  friend,  who  happens  to 
be  acquainted  with  that  country,  was  just  aware  of  Uie  local  situation 
of  those  stables,  and  the  witness  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the 
stables  were  behind  the  house ;  and  though  one  witness  had  the  har- 
dihood to  say,  the  front-door  of  the  house  was  to  be  seen  from  the 
stables,  the  other  witness  flatly  contradicted  that.  And,  even  if  the 
front- door  of  the  house  could  have  been  seen  from  the  stables,  what 
would  that  have  amounted  to  ?  Why,  nothing  at  all.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  a  groom  occupies  himself,  for  five  or  six  hours  together,  from 
breakfast  to  dinner,  in  staring  out  of  the  window  and  door  of  the 
stable  ?  No,  gentlemen ;  he  is  employed  in  feeding  his  horses,  in 
currying  them,  in  cleaning  them,  and  in  the  various  operations  which 
a  well-ordered  stable  require.  Therefore,  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever going  in  the  slightest  degree  to  show  that  Mr.  Thomas  Williams, 
whose  brother  resides  at  Rhiwlas,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Plas- 
gwyn,  might  not  have  come  there,— might  not  have  produced,  or  even 
written,  the  codicil,  and  that  it  might  not  have  been  signed  by  Mr. 
Jones  Panton,  in  the  blue  parlour,  on  that  day.  You  see,  gentlemen, 
it  is  proved  that  he  sat  on  the  ground-floor;  that  there  he  receited 
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his  visitors,  and  that  there  his  visitors  called  upon  him.  NoW,  all 
this  might  have  been  done  in  half  an  hour,  for  I  shall  show  you  that 
instructions  were  given  for  it ;  and  then  even  in  the  intervals  that  were 
allowed  to  us  by  the  nursery-maid  and  the  squally  child, — even  in 
those  intervals,  that  might  have  been  enough  for  Mr.  Thomas  Wil- 
liams to  have  come  in  and  to  have  had  his  short  conference  with  Mr. 
Panton. 

Well;  but,  gentlemen,  I  shall  by«and-by  leave  the  question  free 
from  all  doubt,  for  I  shall  show  you  that  on  that  7  th  day  of  May,  he 
did  leave  Brynbras  to  go  to  Plasgityn.  I  shall  show  you,  that  though 
he  did  not  go  there  in  his  carriage,  yet  that  he  was  set  down  by  his 
coachman  ai  the  gate  at  Plasgwyn,  and  that  he  afterwards  went  on 
and  dined  with  his  brother  at  Rhiwlas. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  a  part  of  the  case,— and  I  hope  I  shall 
omit  no  part  of  it,«— I  come  to  a  part  of  the  case  on  which  my  learned 
friend  greatly  relied,  and  that  consisted  in  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  hav* 
ing  had  no  notion  that  he  had  any  will  of  his  own ;  and  this  corro- 
borates what,  I  must  use  the  freedom  to  say,  was  the  impression,  I 
think,  of  all  those  who  heard  my  learned  friend ;  because  my  learned 
friend  did  most  mainly  re!y  on  this  :  that  all  that  Mr.  Thomas  Williams 
said  was,  that  he  was  going  to  enter  a  caveat  against  the  will  of  1 828  ; 
that  he  had  no  will  of  his  own,  but  that  he  was  merely  about  to  enter 
a  caveat  against  the  will  of  1828«  Well,  then,  if  he  had  no  will  of 
his  own  at  that  time,  is  that  not  as  much  as  to  tell  us  that  he  had  not 
forged  the  will  at  that  time,  and  that  it  was  not  until  his  brother, — one 
of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  country,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  a  man  of  property,  a  man  of  the  highest  respectability ; 
(but  it  is  said,  I  suppose,  that  Mr.  Gething  Williams  is  in  league  with 
his  brother  in  this  forgery,— and  it's  lucky  that  he  has  escaped  being 
with  his  brother,  and  Ann  Williams,  and  Ellen  Evans,  on  this  occa- 
sion,)—it  *8  said  that  it  was  not  until  he  had  contrived  to  obtain  the 
dates  of  the  wills  Mr.  Barton  Panton  meant  to  rely  upon,-^tliat  it  was 
not  until  after  that  epochs  Mr.  Williams  set  about  this  most  horrible 
forgery. 

Gentlemen,  if  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  had  had  wills  about  which  he 
coqld  not  have  entertained  the  smalle&t  doubt  $  if  he  had  wills,  as  he 
liad,-*at  least  one  with  codicils,— respecting  which  no  one  could  have 
entertained  a  doubt  of,  he  would  have  pursued  the  course  exactly 
which  he  has  adopted  in  this  matter;  because,  if  you  have  a  counter- 
will  which  you  wish  to  prove,  you  must  enter  a  caveat  against  the  will 
you  propose  to  oppose  ;  because  if  you  do  not,  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
either  at  Bangor  or  in  London,  would  have  granted  administration 
under  that  will  of  1828  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  and  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  revoked  that  administration  without  a  long,  and  in- 
tricate, and  an  expensive  suit.  The  proper  course,  therefore,  if  any 
person  who  has  a  subsequent  will  means  to  prove  that  will,  without 
impeaching  at  all  the  genuineness  of  that  subsequent  will,-*- the  proper 
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and  the  only  mode  of  proceeding  is  this  :  yoa  enter  a  caveat  against 
the  proof  of  the  will  of  the  earlier  date ;  and  then  the  administration 
is  not  granted  of  the  earlier  will  until  the  other  has  been  brought  in, 
and  that  will  is  entered  and  established. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  tell  you  what  appears  most  clearly, — that  Mr. 
Barton  Panton  was  determined  that  he  would  bring  forward  a  will, 
under  which  he  should  strip  his  brothers  and  his  sisters  of  their  pro* 
perty ;  and  that  he  would  not  mention  the  date  of  that  will.  It  is 
clear  he  had  given  them  to  understand  that  he  had  a  will  that  was 
made  by  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  the  testator,  very  shortly  before  his  death. 
He  claimed,  it  is  said,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  to  act  as  executor. 
It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  on  that,  and  on  other  occasions,  he 
had  said  he  was  executor;  but  he  had  not  said  that  he  was  executor 
by  virtue  of  the  will  made  in  1828,  or  by  virtue  of  the  codicil  made 
in  18S1,  or  by  virtue  of  the  codicil  made  in  1833 ;  but  that  he  held 
out  mysteriously  there  was  a  more  recent  will,  that  would  override 
any  former  wills  under  which  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  could  claim. 
Now  that  was  what  my  client,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  was  very  anxious 
to  ascertain  :  he  wished  to  see  this  will,  and  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
the  date  of  it  was,  because  it  was  possible  that  there  might  have  been 
a  more  recent  will ;  the  last  will  passing,  the  real  property  under  which 
Mr.  Thomas  Williams  was  entitled  to  claim  by  the  law,  bears  date, 
you  will  recollect,  the  6tb  of  November,  1834 ;  and  you  will  be  good 
enough  always  to  bear  that  in  mind,  gentlemen ;  because,  as  far  as  the 
real  property  is  concerned,  none  of  the  codicils  have  any  operation. 
If  there  had  been  any  will,  then,  subsequently  to  the  6th  of  November, 
1834,  by  which  Mr.  Jones  Panton  had  disposed  of  his  real  estate, 
that  will  would  have  operated  as  a  revocation  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Williams,  of  the  6th  of  November,  1834.  But  it  is  quite  clear 
Mr.  Barton  Panton  intimated  he  had  a  vrill  of  a  subsequent  date, — of 
a  date  very  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  very  probably 
made  after  the  7th  of  May,  1837 ;  but  then  he  observed  a  mystery 
about  that  will ;  and  you  will  find,  by  the  very  letters  which  are  given 
against  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  in  evidence  before  you,  that  he  refused 
to  show  the  date  of  that  will.  Why,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Barton  Panton 
himself  acknowledged,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  came  to  Plasgwyn 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  will ;  and  that  was  in  the  interval  between 
the  2nd  of  June,  when  the  funeral  took  place,  and  the  9th  of  June« 
when  the  will  was  read. 

It  is  said,  gentlemen,  that  the  will  was  not  read  upon  the  2nd  of 
June,  the  day  of  the  funeral,  because  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  was  ab- 
sent. Why,  I  have  never  heard  of  a  more  shallow  pretext !  All  the 
rest  of  the  family  being  present,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  having 
been  summoned,  and  actually  having  attended  the  funeral,  how  could 
his  absence  have  prevented  the  reading  of  the  will  ?  It  is  absurd. 
There  must  have  been  some  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  read 
on  that  occasion,  and  there  was  a  reason ;  but  it  was  not  because  of 
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the  absence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams ;  because  you  will  see  that,  for  a 
time,  at  least,  there  was  a  g^eat  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Barton 
Panton  to  conceal  the  date  of  that  will-  to  conceal  ils  contents. 
Why,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  himself  called  at  Plasgwyn,  Mr. 
Barton  Panton  said  he  was  busy !  Mr.  Barton  Panton  has  acknow- 
ledj^ed,  that  he  told  Mr.  Williams  himself  he  was  busy  ;  and  for  tliat 
reason,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  went  away,  without  seeing^  the  will  or 
learning^  what  the  contents  of  it  were. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  the  letters,  of  which  my  lord  ordered 
copies  to  be  made  last  night.  Now  the  first  is  in  these  words— they 
are  supposed  to  be  written,  and  I  have  no  doubt  were  written  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton.  The  first  is  in  these  words  : 
**  The  rain  made  me  turn  back  to  Rhiwlas.  Will  you  appoint  a  day 
for  us  to  meet,  and  Mr.  Bulkeley  Williams  can  be  sent  to  ?  Can  you 
appoint  to-morrow  (Tuesday  morning),  and  say  the  hour,  as  I  want  to 
leave  the  country."  Does  this  show  an  indisposition  to  meet  Mr. 
Barton  Panton  ?  Does  this  show  an  unwillingness  to  come  to  Plas- 
gwyn ?  Does  this  show  the  shyness,  which  is  charged  on  the  other 
side  against  Mr.  Thomas  Williams?  Why,  on  the  contrary,  it  shows 
there  was  an  impatience  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  that 
he  was  anxious  that  he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  an 
explanation  with  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  and  of  seeing  this  will  under 
which  Mr.  Barton  Panton  pretended  he  was  executor.  As  clearly  as 
possible,  it  shows  that  he  was  actually  on  his  way  from  Rhiwlas  io 
Plasgwyn,  when  he  was  driven  back  by  the  storm.  Then  he  asks 
him  to  appoint  a  day  to  meet,  and  Mr.  Bulkeley  Williams  was  to  be 
called  in  ;  he  was  a  gentleman  who  had  married  Elizabeth,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  testator ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  himself  was,  as 
you  are  aware,  the  brother-in-law  of  Barton. 

Well,  then,  was  there  any  charge,  at  that  time,  against  Mr.  Thomas 
Williams  ?  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  Well,  then,  it  is  that  they  were 
desirous  that  to-morrow  morning  should  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting.  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  was  disappointed ;  Mr. 
Barton  Panton  was  playing  a  diflferent  game  His  object  was,  not  to 
produce  the  will :  he  had  other  objects  in  view ;  and  therefore  he 
clearly  refused,  either  to  appoint  that  meeting  on  the  Tuesday,  or  to 
fix  any  other  day  when  the  meeting  should  take  place. 

That,  then,  gentlemen,  introduces  letter,  "  No.  4." — "  The  illness 
of  your  sister  takes  ma  out  of  the  country ;  and  you  have  refused,  on 
two  or  three  applications,  a  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  settle- 
ment of  your  and  her  father's  affairs.  I  think  it,  in  consequence, 
proper  to  give  you  notice,  that  you  shall  not  prove  any  will  without 
its  being  shown  first ;  and  I  will  enter  a  caveat  accordingly."  There- 
fore, there  had  been  repeated  applications  for  a  meeting,  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams ;  there  had  been  repeated  refusals,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  to  have  that  meeting;  and  then  it  was 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  did  what  he  was  quite  justified  in  doing  : 
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bt  tajTtf  at  70a  rofttse  to  show  mo  the  tnli,  and  will  not  meet  me, 
I  shall  enter  a  caveat  against  your  will ;  and  a  caveat  is  entered  ac- 
cordingly. 

Last,  gentlemen,  there  is  read  a  letter  of  the  6th  of  Jone  :-*''  By 
my  messages  to  you,  reqaesling  you  to  appoint  a  day  to  represept 
your  father's  affairs,  I  had  no  wish  to  occasion  any  angry  feelings* 
Natnrally  I  ooald  be  aniious  to  have  that  day  appointed  before  i  left 
the  country ;  and  your  last  note  pats  it  off  for  a  few  longer,  whidi  will 
prevent  me  attending  the  meeting.  1  do  not  consider  this  acting  very 
fairly  towards  yoar  sister,  and  I  think  that  your  father-in-law  will  ull 
you  the  same ;  and  will  also  tell  you,  that  i  cannot  allow  yonr  poor 
father's  will,  to  which  you  allude  in  your  note  of  yesterday,  to  be 
proved,  without  ito  being  even  shown  to  the  family.  Mr.  Boggle, 
during  our  absence,  rrill  represent  your  sister  and  myself;  and  he, 
being  an  honourable  man,  will  do  everything  that  is  just  for  all 
parties.  And  in  respect  to  the  caveat,  I  did  call  on  Mr.  Boggie  yes- 
terday, at  Beaumaris,  after  the  receipt  of  your  note,  that  you  did 
not  mind  the  threat  of  it,  and  desired  him  to  enter  it  accordingly. 
However,  appoint  an  early  day,  and,  after  hearing  from  Mr.  Bo/gie, 
I  will  tell  him  what  to  do,  and  we  irill  endeavour  amicably  to  cany 
into  effect  your  poor  father's  intentions ;  for  whom  I  had  a  great  re- 
gard, and  he  also  for  your  sister  and  myself.— 1  am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  T.  Wiluams." 

Well,  then,  gentlemen,  who  was  fencing?  Who  was  onwiUing  to 
have  a  meeting  P  Who  was  unvrilling  to  have  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  father's  affairs  ?  Who  was  unwilling  to  produce  docu« 
ments,  and  to  compare  them,  and  to  see  what  was  the  last  will,  and 
\k'hich  was  the  will  that  would  carry  Into  effect  the  real  intention  of 
the  testator  ^  I  say  that  the  person  who  was  fencing,  who  was  de- 
laying, who  refused  this  amicable  arrangement,  who  refused  the  in- 
vestigation to  see  which  was  the  genuine  will  of  the  testator,  that 
person  was  Barton  Panton.  If  the  meeting  had  taken  place,  which 
was  repeatedly  requested^which  was  most  earnestly  implored  by  Mr» 
Thomas  Williams  before  he  left  the  country,  he  wouU  have  been 
present.  He  would  have  produced  the  will ;  he  would  have  produced 
the  codicils ;  they  would  have  been  compartd,  and  then  the  intention 
of  the  testator  would. have  been  carried  into  execution.  But  that 
would  not  suit  the  intention  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  gentlemen,  who 
had  no  will  subsequent  to  the  6th  of  November,  1834,  and  whose 
objecu  would  have  been  defeated,  if  any  will,  subsequent  to  1833,  cooVd 
have  been  established ;  therefore  he  withheld  those  wills  which  he 
had  ;  he  would  not  communicate  the  contents  of  them  ;  he  would  not 
meet,  to  have  this  amicable  adjustment ;  he  set  Mr.  Thomas  Williams 
at  defiance ;  he  said  he  did  not  mind  the  threat  of  the  caveat,  he 
would  set  him  at  defiance ;  he  set  him  at  defiance,  and  accordingly 
the  caveat  was  entered.  Mr.  Barton  Panton  was  defeated  in  obtain- 
ing immediate  proof  of  the  will  on  which  he  relied,  and  it  was  re> 
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ferred  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Oourt,  to  decide  the  contest  between  the 
parties.  But  where,  gentlemen,  was  there  any  evidence  of  a  guilty 
knowledge,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  in  any  part  of  that 
correspondence  ?  How  can  you  be  called  upon  to  believe  that  at  that 
time  he  had  not  the  wills  he  now  brings  forward  in  his  possession, 
but  that  those  wills  were  subsequently  fabricated ;  that  he  afterwards 
induced  Ann  Williams  and  Ellen  Evans  to  put  their  names  to  them  ; 
and  that  he  afterwards  forged  the  name  of  John  Williams,  who  was 
in  his  grave  f 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  that  upon  which  I  think  the  greatest  re- 
liance has  been  placed,  and  that  is  upon  the  penciUmarks  to  be  found 
upon  these  documents;  not  upon  one  only,  but  upon  nine  of  the 
eleven. 

Now,  gentlemen,  upon  this  part  of  the  case,  what  do  you  suppose  is 
the  theory  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  ?  It  is  this,  gentlemen  : 
that  there  is  the  genuine  signature  of  Mr.  Jones  Panton»  to  each  and 
every  one  of  these  nine  documents.  I  have  not  heard  that  his  signa- 
ture to  any  one  of  them  is  disputed :  if  it  be,  gentlemen,  I  shall  prove 
it.    I  have  not  heard  that  it  is,  and  there  are  nine  of  them. 

Sir  William  Foilett.-^l  believe  they  are  not  all  signed  P 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — I  think  there  are  nine  signed. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Yes,  there  are. 

Mr.  Attomep  General. ^Yes,  nine.  "  No.  7  "  and  "  No.  9  "  are 
not. 

Sir  William  FoUett.^*Ye%,  there  are  nine  signed,  my  lord. 

Mr»  Attorney  Qeneral.-^l  was  right,  gentlemen.  Well  now, 
gentlemen,  the  theory  is  this  :  that  these  nine  signatures  are  genuine 
signatures,  and  that  in  each  and  every  one  of  those  nine  cases,  another 
writing  in  pencil,  which  Mr.  Jones  Panton  had  signed  in  ink — in  ink  ; 
now  bear  that  in  mind,  gentlemen,'- Mr.  Jones  Panton,  a  sensible  and 
a  prudent  man,  had  signed  in  ink,— that  in  each  and  in  every  one  of 
those  cases,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  had  discharged  or  partly  discharged 
the  pencil-writing,  which  had  been  so  signed  in  ink  nine  times  by  Mr. 
Jones  Panton  ;  and  that  then  he,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  had  upon  those 
papers  fabricated  instructions  for  wills,  instructions  for  codicils,  drafts 
of  wills,  wills  in  duplicate,  and  codicils  not  at  all  affecting  in  any  ma- 
terial degree  the  operation  of  the  will,  or  the  disposition  of  the  pro* 
periy ! 

Grentlemen,  it  would  require  very  strong  evidence,  indeed,  as  I  hum- 
bly apprehend,  to  induce  you  to  believe  that  anything  so  improbable, 
and  I  might  say  so  impossible,  could  have  been  effected.  In  the  first 
place,  just  look  at  what  would  have  been  the  motive  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Williams,^— supposing  him  to  be  ever  so  profligate,  and  ever  so  un- 
principled,— when  one  signature  might  have  done,  and  one  instrument 
might  have  completely  effected  his  purpose,  that  he  should  have  mul- 
tiplied them  to  the  number  of  nine,  and  that  after  the  testator  was 
dead,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  detection  and  punishment,  that  he 
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should  do  this  nine  times  over!  Gentlemen,  in  confirmation  of  such 
a  very  improbable  supposition,  I  think  that  you  will  require  demon- 
strative evidence.  You  will  not  be  satisfied  with  difliculties  and  doubts, 
or  even  suspicions  or  circumstances  occurring,  that  you  cannot  clearly, 
and  satisfactorily  account  for  on  any  theory ;  but  you  will  require 
that  there  shall  be  clear  and  demonstrative  evidence  excluding  all  poa* 
sibility  of  innocence. 

The  first  thing,  gentlemen,  you  will  have  to  consider,  will  be  this : 
what  there  is  now  upon  these  papers !  That  there  are  various  pencil- 
marks  upon  them  is  most  palpable  ;  but  what  those  pencil-marks  in 
many  diflferent  instances  are,  I  say,  is  wholly  doubtful  and  obscure, 
and  impossible  to  be  ascertained.  And  I  humbly,  and  respectfully, 
but  confidently  submit  it  to  you,  that  upon  this  subject,  with  the  assist- 
ance you  have  derived  from  the  witnesses,  you  must  use  your  own 
faithful  eyes ;  and  that  you  cannot  safely  find  a  verdict,  introdadng 
into  your  reasoning  and  deliberation  what  you  are  not  yourselves  able 
to  discover.  My  lord,  to  whose  authority  I  most  sincerely  bow,  de- 
termined, that  you  should  hear  the  evidence  of  engravers  as  to  what 
they  thought  they  could  discover;  but,  my  lord  at  the  same  time  in 
giving  judgment,  said,  that  it  would  be  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  use 
your  own  sense,  and  to  try  for  yourselves  what  you  could  discover 
with  your  own  eyes. 

Now,  gentlemen,  with  regard  to  what  there  is  upon  these  papers 
at  present,  I  say  that  the  evidence  is  very  unsatisfactory,  nay  contra- 
dictory. One  witness  makes  out  one  thing,  and  another  makes  out 
another.  One  witness  cannot  make  out  particular  words  or  lines  which 
another  speaks  to  with  great  certainty,  or  pretends  to  speak  to  with 
great  certainty.  I  am  not  at  all  passing  any  imputation  on  these  en- 
gravers. Gentlemen,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  very  respectable  persons, 
coming  here  to  declare  what  they  imagine  they  see.  I  do  not  at  all 
pay  the  same  compliment  either  to  Mr.  Tyrer  or  to  Mr.  Jennings,  and 
I  shall  give  you  my  reason  for  that  by- and- by.  But,  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Adlard,  Mr.  Wood,  and  Mr.  Netherclift,  I  have  no  doubt  they  told 
you  what  they  conscientiously  supposed  they  discovered  ;  but  still,  you 
will  always  bear  in  mind,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  imagination  and 
of  fancy  in  what  they  say.  In  comparing  the  evidence  of  one,  with 
the  evidence  of  another,  you  will  see  that  the  one  can  discover  what  is 
wholly  undiscoverable  by  another ;  and  vice  versa,  that  that  person 
who  cannot  discover  that  which  the  other  can  discover,  can  very  plainly 
perceive  that  which  the  other  is  not  able  to  discover.  Under  such 
circumstances,  gentlemen,  you  can  only  act  with  any  degree  of  safety 
according  to  what  you  yourselves  can  observe ;  and  these  documents 
you  will,  no  doubt,  take  into  your  hands, — these  documents  you 
will  carefully  and  anxiously  examine. 

The  next  question,  gentlemen,  is  this :  when  were  those  marks  put 
upon  these  papers  ?  Gentlemen,  bear  in  mind  that  1  am  not  bound 
to  clear  up  all  that  is  confused,  I  am  counsel  for  the  accused ;  inno- 
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cence  is  always  to  be  presumed  till  guilt  is  clearly  and  satisfactorily 
established.  Mr.  Thomas  Williams's  mouth  is  closed :  he  cannot  give 
any  explanation  ;  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you  what  paper  he  used  ; 
he  is  not  at  liberty  to  address  you ;  he  had  no  clerk,  and  that  is  an  ob- 
servation worthy  of  being  remembered  ;  he  had  once  practised  as  an 
attorney,  but  his  establishment,  as  an  attorney,  was  given  up  upon 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Pantoo ;  therefore  he  has  no  officer  from  his 
house  to  be  called  upon  the  subject.  His  own  mouth  is  closed,  and  he 
has  no  one  on  whom  he  can  call  to  explain  that  transaction. 

But,  gentlemen,  when  were  those  marks  put  upon  these  docu- 
ments ?  Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me,  that  that  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  and  obscurity ;  and  there  is  no  theory  that  can  be  adduced 
on  either  side,  that  is  not  attended  with  difficulty.  But,  gentlemen, 
this  I  will  say,  that  although  I  acquit  all  those  who  were  in  London, 
— from  Mr.'Wadeson,  to  the  time  when  these  documents  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Jennings, — of  having  done  anything  at  all  to  adulte- 
rate these  documents,  and  although  I  am  not  in  a  situation  with  any 
distinctness  to  affix  guilt  on  any  other  person,  I  must  say,  gentlemen, 
I  have  some  suspicion  of  foul  play,  after  these  documents  left  London, 
and  were  transmitted  to  Caernarvon.  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  there  was  an  opportunity,  and  that  that  opportunity  was 
adopted,  if  not  of  putting  on  the  whole  of  those  marks,  of  putting  on 
several  of  the  marks,  and  of  making  certain  letters  and  figures  that  are 
now  relied  upon  as  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  my  client. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  extremely  painful  to  me  to  make  any  remark  upon 
the  character  of  any  man.  I  hope  I  never  do  so  unnecessarily ;  I 
hope  I  do  no  not  do  so  unjustifiably ;  but  1  should  be  guilty  of  a  base 
dereliction  of  my  duty,  if  I  were  to  abstain,  in  any  case,  muchjmore  in  a 
case  where  a  felony, — which,  till  but  very  recently,  was  a  capital  felony, 
and  was  invariably  visited  with  death, — ^is  charged  upon  my  client,  if  I 
were  to  abstain  from  making  the  remarks  which  the  case  properly  war- 
rants. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  bring  forward  thechai^  against  Mr.  Jennings, 
that  he  was  the  person  who  altered  in  any  respect  these  documents  ; 
but  this,  I  do  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jennings  as 
examiner  on  this  occasion  was  most  culpable,  was  most  unprofessional, 
was  a  direct  violation  of  the  oath  he  had  taken.  I,  gentlemen,  must 
believe,  that  these  documents  were  altered,  and  materially  altered,  after 
they  were  transmitted  to  Caernarvon.  While  they  were  in  London, 
they  had  been  inspected  by,  I  think,  five  or  six  different  proctors  and 
gentlemen  in  Doctors'^  Commons,  who  have  been  called  before  you  ; 
and  by  one,  Mr.  Brooks,  the  clerk  of  Mr.  Wadeson,  who  actually 
copied  them.  No  marks  were  discovered  while  these  documents  re- 
mained in  London.  Neither  Mr.  Wadeson,  nor  Mr.  Toller,  nor  Mr 
Brooks,  nor  Mr.  Gosling,  discovered  any  mark  whatsoever  upon  these 
documents.  But,  gentlemen,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Tyrer  had  obtained  the 
leave  from  Mr.  Jennings  to  inspect  the  documents,  that  veiy  instant 
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be  Mw  the  marks !  He  read  "  Map,"  and  he  read,  *'  Bithop^ts 
Street,"  and  he  read,  "  Curator  Street,"  and  he  read  the  fibres  *'  1, 
2,  3/'  and  so  on,  that  very  instant!  And  what  happened  then  ?  Why, 
that  all  of  a  sudden  Mr.  Jennings  discovered  the  marks  !  And  Mr. 
Jennings  has  discovered  more  than  several  of  the  engravers,  whose  eym 
are  so  practised,  and  who  are  supposed,  from  experience,  to  have  a  en* 
perior  vision ;  and  to  have,  from  their  profession  and  their  practice, 
the  power  of  assisting  you  in  a  manner  vrhich  could  not  be  eipected 
from  any  ordinary  witneu. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  draw  yonr  attention  to  the  line  of  conduct 
that  Mr.  Jennings  pursued.  He  tells  yon  he  was  appointed  ex- 
aminer by  Mr.  French,  the  proctor. 

Mr.  Bt/cfA^iR.-- Retained. 

Mr.  Aitornof  Geiterd/.-^Thank  you;  that  he  was  retamed.  Mr. 
French,  gentlemen,  is  the  proctor  of  Mr.  Barton  Panlon.  From  the 
beginning,  Mr.  Jennings  embarked  in  this  dispute  as  a  partisan.  His 
conduct  grew  worse  and  worse,  until  it  was  such  as,  1  am  sure,  must 
have  excited  the  disapprobation  of  all  in  authority  in  Doctors'  Com* 
mons,  and  of  his  brethren  in  that  branch  of  the  profession.  He  goes 
down  to  Caernarvon  ;  a  mistake  is  found  in  the  Commission.  Now, 
gentlemen,  you  vrill  see  that  he  himself  was  AiUy  aware  that  it  was 
highly  improper  he  should  at  all  act  as  a  partisan )  becaose,  uys  he, 
the  mistake  being  found  out,  and  we  having  to  wait  till  another  Com- 
mission came  down,  and  I  hearing  that  there  were  jealousies  between 
the  two  parties  in  Caernar\'on,  I  would  not  stay  in  Caernarvon ;  I  ran 
off  immediately ;  I  made  railway  haste ;  I  got  opoti  the  railroad,  and 
never  was  contented  until  I  had  arrived  at  Birmingham ;  so  anxiou 
was  he  that  he  should  not  be  considered  as  a  partisan.  Very  well ; 
he  returns.  Does  he  preserve  his  impartiality  ?  Does  he  act  with 
that  delicacy  that  he  would  have  had  you  to  suppose  he  thought  be« 
longed  to  htm  ?  You  will  judge,  gentlemen,  by  his  proceedings.  He 
dines  daily  with  Mr.  Tyrer,  the  clerk  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  the 
father-in-law  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton.  He  dined  with  him  eight  or  ten 
times,  according  to  the  confession  of  Mr.  Tyrer  himself.  Not  while 
Mr.  Wadeson  was  there  to  watch  over  him ;  he  was  more  on  his  guard 
then ;  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  Wadeson's  back  was  turned,  then  he  went  over, 
without  any  scruple  or  measure  to  one  side  of  the  parties  in  that  litiga- 
tion. But,  gentlemen,  he  was  determined  still  to  observe  a  show  of 
impartiality  and  great  caution  ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  what 
hedescribed  in  respect  tothe  manner  in  which  he  put  a  seal  opon  his  door, 
was  done  for  ostentation,  and  that  it  might  afterwards  be  brought  forward 
in  evidence  when  the  case  should  require  it.  Well,  then,  he  had  got 
the  scrips.  Well  ;  but,  gentlemen,  he  had  a  writing-desk,  which  was 
locked  ;  and  if  he  had  a  locked  writing-desk,  in  which  these  scrips  were 
enclosed,  was  there  any  necessity  for  Mr,  Jennings  to  put  a  paper  with 
a  seal  upon  the  door  ?  Why,  gentlemen,  the  thing  is  absurd  ;  they 
were  perfectly  secure !  There  was  no  one  to  go  to  the  "  Goat  "  public* 
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house  to  break  open  tiie  door,  and  steal  the  scrips,  or  to  adulterate 
them  !     But,  however,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  their  bein;  locked  up 
in    that   writing«desk,  but   he   would  have   a  seal  upon    the  door; 
and,   more    than  that,    he  would   have   a    table  ag^ainst    the  door, 
lest    anybody    should    break    in    and  make  marks    or    lines    upon 
the  scrips!     And^  all  this,  gentlemen,  before  the  discovery  of  ihc 
marks  upon  them.     Well,  but  who  did  he  employ  to  assist  him  on  this 
occasion  ?    Why,   Mr.  Tyrer,  the  clerk  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams. 
Now,  they  contradict  each  other  I  think  a  good  deal,  both  with  respect 
to  the  time  at  which  this  was  done,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done ;  for  Mr.  Tyrer,  who  was  there  only  with  the  candle, — holding  the 
candle, — while  Mr.  Jennings  was  putting  the  paper  on  the  door,  and  as 
he  says,  only  during  the  time  they  were  going  to  dinner,  he  tells  you 
there  was  only  paper  employed;  but  Mr.  Jennings  says,  there  was 
sometimes  tape ;  someiimes  paper,  and  sometimes  tape.     And,  I  think, 
if  you,  gentlemen,  were  to  put  a  proper  construction  on  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Jennings,  you  would  agree  with  me,  that  he  went  through  this 
ceremony  with  an  object  which  I  cannot  construe  for  any  good  purpose. 
Well  then,  gentlemen,  he  shows  the  scrips  to  Mr.  Tyrer;  what  does 
he  next  d  >  r*    He  calls  on  Mr.  Tyrer  to  assist  him.     He  makes  fac- 
similes of  the  scrips,  and  there  i«  nobody  but  Mr.  Tyrer  and  him  en- 
gaged in  that.     He  gives  no  notice  of  this  to  any  one  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Williams.    Would  that  not  have  been  fair  ?    Would  it  not 
have  been  but  fair  to  have  written  to  Mr.  Wadeson  on  the  subject  ? 
No,  be  conceals  all  that  from  him.     He  informs  Mr.  Tyrer,  and  he, 
no  doubt,  informs  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams.     He  makes  the  fac-similcs 
for  the  Court !  Gentlemen,  that  is  a  most  shallow  pretext :  he  did  not 
make  them  for  the  Court,  he  made  them  for  the  party  whose  cause  he 
espoused.     He  got  the  paper  upon  which  to  make  them,  which  was 
paid  for,  or  is  to  be  paid  for,  by  Mr.  Btirton  Panton.     He  asked  Mr. 
Tyrer,  the  clerk  of  Mr*  Rumsey  Williams,  for  the  paper  upon  which 
the  fac-similes  were  to  be  made ;  and  that  paper  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Tyrer,  as  the  clerk  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  and  was  supplied  to  Mr. 
Jennings  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton.   And  then,  gentlemen, 
again  when  he  gets  these  drawings — when  he  makes  these  supposed  fac- 
similes, instead  of  supplying  them  to  the  Court,  he  supplies  them  to 
Mr.  Barton  Panton.     He  gives  him  copies  of  these  fac- similes,  and 
he  makes  himself  an  active  and  a  warm  partisan  in  the  prosecution 
that  was  then  instituted  against  Mr.  Thomas  Williams. 

Gentlemen, he  comes  to  town  ;  what  was  his  next  proceeding?  Did 
he  remain  in  town  P  Did  he  act  as  an  officer  of  the  Court  ?  No, 
gentlemen,  he  went  down  into  the  country  again,  and  for  the  very  ex- 
press purpose  of  assisting  in  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams. 
Was  this  his  duty  as  a  proctor,  or  as  an  examiner  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court?  He  having  been  sworn  to  act  indifferently  and  impartially  be- 
tween the  parties  litigant,  he  goes  down  to  Caernarvon  with  Mr.  Rumsey 
Williams,  who  was  there  an  instigator  of  this  prosecution.     He  goes 
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down  to  Tynymaes.  He  there  BeesTyrer  with  the  girls  in  custody;  and 
he  then  is  present  at  questions  being  put, — most  improperly  put, — to 
those  youitg  women.  1  tiiink  you  yourselves,  gentlemen,  must  have  been 
shocked  at  those  questions  being  put,  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping 
those  poor  innocent  Welsh  girls.  But,  not  8atis6ed  with  that,  he  goes 
to  Caernanron,  and  he  goes  to  Penrhos,  and  he  dines  with  Mr.  Romsey 
Williams ;  and  he  then  comes  back,  doing,  and  having  done,  every 
thing  in  his  power,  and  having  every  feeling  to  assist  this  prosecution. 
Gentlemen,  it  was  a  frosty  day,  and  so  he  got  inside  of  the  chaise, 
and  rode  about  fourteen  or  sixteen  miles  in  company  with  one  of  the 
poor  g^rls  that  had  been  taken  up  on  this  charge  of  felony.  This  was 
from  his  feeling,  his  desire  to  do  justice,  that  he  thus  embarked  so 
warmly  in  the  cause  of  the  one  party  as  a  partisan,  when  he  was  in 
the  situation  of  a  judge  !  And,  gentlemen,  again,  you  will  remember, 
that  he  said  he  bad  not  shown  or  distributed  the  fac-similes  to  any 
person ;  whereas  Tyrer,  whose  evidence  I  shall  comment  on  by-and-bj, 
tells  you,  that  he  had  two  of  those  fac-similes  in  the  country,  at  any 
rate,  from  Mr.  Jennings. 

Now,  let  me  make  two  or  three  observations  on  Mr.  I^rer.  Gentle- 
men, you  had  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Tyrer  from  the  manner  in  which  be 
equivocated,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself, 
when  I  asked  him— and  1  think  I  began  with  that  part  of  his  exami- 
nation—respecting the  seizure  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams's  papers. 
Gentlemen,  he  denied  that  they  were  seized  ;  he  gave  you  to  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  without  any  compulsion,  wished 
voluntarily  to  take  them  to  London.  He  was  contradicted  in  that  by 
Ruthven  the  officer,  which  called  forth  a  remark  of  my  lord,  that  it 
was  quite  clear  it  was  by  compulsion  those  papers  were  surrendered. 
Well,  then,  if  Mr.  Tyrer  can  be  guilty  of  such  misconduct,  as  of  seiz- 
ing the  papers  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams ;  then,  when  he  comes  here 
as  a  witness  to  be  examined  on  his  oalh,  of  telling  you  this  was  a 
voluntary  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  and  that 
there  was  no  force  or  compulsion  employed,  of  what  do  you  think  Mr. 
Tyrer  may  not  be  capable  ?  He  may  indeed  be  a  worthy  disciple  of 
the  person  under  whom  he  acts. 

Well  then,  gentlemen,  who  first  saw  these  marks  ?  Mr.  Tyrer  and 
Mr.  Jennings.  Mr.  Tyrer,  who  clearly  equivocated  upon  his  oath; 
and  Mr.  Jennings,  who,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  entirely  forgot  the  oath 
that,  as  examiner,  he  had  taken,  to  be  impartial  and  to  communicate 
with  neither  side. 

Well,  then,  Mr.  Tyrer  does  not  end  here,  or  the  misconduct  of  which 
he  was  guilty.  He  likewise  states,  that  he  was  engaged  in  this  inter- 
rogation of  the  girls:  he  interrogated  Ellen  Evans;  he  interrogated 
Aim  Williams ;  and  it  is  quite  clear  he  so  interrogated  them  for  the 
purpose  of  entrapping  them,  or  still  more  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing evidence  on  which  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  might  be  convicted,  or 
the  evidence  of  the  girls  might  be  altogether  set  aside,     Grentlemen, 
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he  forgot  what  was  dae  from  him  as  a  man  of  society ;  because  he 
onght — as  any  man  of  commonly  humane  feeling  would  have  done  — 
he  ought  to  have  compassioned  the  situation  of  the  poor  girls  ;  and 
if  they  had  attempted  to  say  anything  that  might  have  been  used 
against  them,  he  should  have  stopped  thefar  mouths.  But,  instead  of 
doing  that,— without  any  feeling,  without  any  regard  to  his  duty  on 
that  occasion, — he  puts  a  great  number  of  questions  to  those  girls,  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  out  something  that  might  be  afterwards  used 
against  them. 

Gentlemen,  I  need  not  now,  therefore,  tell  you  1  entertain  some 
suspicion,  and  no  small  degree  of  suspicion,  with  respect  to  the  time 
when  these  lines  were  put  upon  the  papers,  when  1  consider  all  that 
has  been  said  about  them,  and  still  more  when  I  consider  the  conduct 
of  those  under  whose  auspices  those  discoveries  were  first  made. 

But,  gentlemen,  if  these  lines  were  made  at  the  time  that  has  been 
snggested,— if  these  lines  were  made  before  the  documents  were  writ- 
ten, I  most  positively  deny  that  that  is  any  evidence  of  the  guilt  of 
the  accused.  Gentlemen,  it  was  stated  by  one  of  the  engravers  (( 
think  by  Mr.  Netherclilt),  that,  in  his  opinion,^and  it  was  stated  by 
him  that  it  was  mere  matter  of  opinion,  I  think,—"  that  the  pencil-marks 
had  been  made  before  the  writing  in  ink  was  put  upon  the  papers  ;" 
and  he  assigned  this  as  his  principal  reason  for  that  opinion  :  that  the 
pencil  was  a  bad  one,  that  it  was  greasy,  and  that  some  blotting  might 
have  taken  place.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  call  on  you,  for  that  very  reason, 
to  consider  it  more  proUtble  that  the  pencil-marks  were  made  after  the 
writing  had  been  completed ;  because,  if  there  had  been  grease  on  the 
pencil-marks,  that  would  have  been  clearly  visible  in  the  writing. 
You  would  have  seen  that  the  ink  would  have  run  off  into  globules  in 
some  places,  and  been  defective  in  others ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  be 
discovered  of  that  sort  in  any  one  of  the  nine  papers.  As  to  whether 
the  pencil- marks  were  there  first,  therefore,  or  the  writing,  that  is 
mere  matter  of  conjecture ;  and  when  you  have  a  reason  assigned  for 
their  being  there  first;  which  might  operate  the  other  way,  1  think 
your  conjectures  should  be,  that  the  pencil-marks  were  afterwards 
superinduced  upon  the  writing  in  ink. 

But,  gentlemen,  if  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  there  were  lines  on 
the  documents  at  the  time  those  documents  were  written,  is  that  a  proof 
that  Mr.  Jones  Panton  sigpned  them  when  they  were  in  pencil ;  that  he 
sealed  them, — for  I  shall  by-and-by  show  you,  that  they  are  not  only 
signed  but  sealed, — that  he  sealed  them  when  they  were  in  pencil ; 
that  then  the  pencil-marks  were  rubbed  out ;  and  that  then  instru- 
ments of  a  totally  different  nature  were  framed  upon  those  documents, 
after  the  death  of  the  testator,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  ?  Is  it  not  consistent  with  innocence,  that  if  those  papers 
had  been  plans ;  if  "  Cursitor  Street,"  and  "  Bishopgate  Street,"  and 
'*  Cavendish  Street,"  had  been  written  upon  them  with  those  numbers  ; 
if  they  had  been  plans,  and  bad  been  used  for  purposes  respecting  the 
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might  have  been  rubbed  out— rubbed  out  imperfectly-*and  that  then, 
being:  diKharged  of  the  pencil-marlu,  and  that  paper  being  no  longer 
useful  for  that  purpose,  it  was  afterwards  employed  as  the  paper  upon 
which  the  will  and  codicils  were  written,  consistently  with  innocence? 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  call  Mr.  Williams  to  explain  this ;  he  has  no 
clerk  that  can  be  called  to  explain  it,  and  you  therefore  must  form 
your  own  judgment ;  in  doing  so,  consider  what  is  probable, ^consider 
what  is  possible.  There  are  many  persoas  who  are  most  curiously 
cautious  and  sparing  about  the  use  of  paper ;  persons  who  will  employ 
scraps  of  paper,  when  they  might  have  clean  and  other  paper  very 
easily,  and  at  a  very  small  expense.  Gentlemen,  \ou  may  be  aware 
that  Pope's  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  as  you  may  see  at  the  British 
Museum,  was  written  upon  the  backs  of  letters,  and  on  scraps  of  paper, 
which  you  would  think  never  could  have  been  employed  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. My  lord  is  probably  aware  that  those  most  admirable  judg- 
ments of  Dr.  Scott,-- as  I  have  heard  Dr.  Lushington  say,  over  and 
over  again, — that  those  most  admirable  judgments,  which  will  make  his 
name  immortal,  and  which  have  done  honour  to  the  country  that  ga\-e 
him  birth,-* that  those  were  written  on  the  backs  of  letters;  that  he 
used  to  bring  those  very  backs  of  letters  into  Doctors'  Commons  with 
him,  and,  from  what  was  written  upon  those,  he  delivered  his  judg- 
ments. Is  it  not  easily  possible,  therefore,  to  suppose,  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  that  the  pencil- marks  here  might  have  been 
rubbed  out,— might  have  been  imperfectly  rubbed  out,— and  that  then 
he  might  have  employed  those  papers  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a 
will,  or  codicil,  or  instructions  for  either  of  those  documents,  con- 
sistently with  innocence  ?  Is  not  that  a  much  more  probable  supposi- 
tion than  that  those  documents  were  first  written  in  pencil ;  that  they 
were  signed  and  sealed  by  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  «hile  they  were  written 
in  pencil ;  and  that  then,  having  been  so  signed  in  ink,  and  sealed  by 
Mr.  Jones  Panton,  that  when  Mr.  Jones  Panton  was  in  his  grave,  the 
pencil- marks  were  discharged,  imperfectly  discharged,  and  that  then 
the  wills  and  codicils  were  written  over  them  ?  Why,  gentlemen,  I 
should  suppose  that  if  a  fraud  of  this  sort  were  to  be  perpetrated, 
that  it  would  be  done  effectually ;  that  plenty  of  India-rubber  would 
be  employed ;  that  effectual  means  would  be  taken,  that  not  a  trace 
should  be  visible  of  what  had  subsisted  there  before. 

But  you  will  observe,  gentlemen,  that  in  some  of  the  papers,  as 
they  are  now  presented  before  you,  the  lines  are  palpable  and  apparent ; 
that  some  of  the  letters  are  palpable  and  apparent ;  and  no  person  who 
meditated  such  a  fraud  could  have  been  found  to  have  been  guilty  of 
such  an  unspeakable  folly ,-»could  have  been  found  to  have  erased  the 
words  that  were  to  be  obliterated,  in  such  a  way  as  is  apparent  here. 

I  am  extremely  sorry,  my  lord,  that  I  find  it  will  be  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  finish  to-night.  I  was  in  great  hopes  I  should  have  been 
able  to  have  comprised  my  address  within—— 
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Mr.  Baron  Parke. — O  ;  you  wish  to  adjourn  now,  then  ? 

Mr.  A  ttorney  General. — Yes,  my  lord  ;  if  your  lordship  pleases. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — You  feel  youraelf  fatigued  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Yes,  my  lord,  I  do. 

Mr.  Baron  Par/f^.— The  room  is  certainly  very  oppressive. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — I  am  iorry,  my  lord,  it  is  so,  but  I  find 
myself  extremely  fatigued ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  is  ytxy  over- 
powering and  fatiguing. 

3/r.  Baron  Parke. — Yes,  it  certainly  is.  Well,  then,  I  am  sorry 
for  the  confinement  of  the  jury,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  You  will  not 
close  the  case  to-morrow,  nor  the  day  after,  for  Good  Friday  will  be 
the  day  after  to-morrow. 

A  Juror. — My  lord,  the  jury  beg  to  inform  your  lordship,  that  we 
cannot  continue  longer  without  having  some  air  and  exercise. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — O,  you  must  have  air  and  exercise  ;  something 
must  be  done  for  that  purpose.  If  you  are  obliged  to  sit  over  Friday, 
you  may  go  to  Churchy  and  you  ought  to  have  air  and  exercise  ;  in- 
deed, you  must  have  air  and  exercise.  You  might  walk  about  the 
yard  here,  if  you  like,  for  awhile  to-night,  if  you  think  it  not  too 
late,     if  you  would  wish  to  walk  about  for  an  hour,  do  so,  certainly. 

A  Juror. — We  will  expect  to  have  that  opportunity,  certainly. 
Mr.  Baron  Parkc-^^To  be  sure.     Well,  walk  about  in  the  yard  for 
an  hour  with  the  prisoners ;  the  officer  will  take  care  of  you  ;  and 
then  you  will  adjourn  and  take  your  suppers  ;  and  attend  here  again 
to  morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock  precisely. 


FOURTH  DAY. 


CENTRAL  CRIMINAL  COURT,  OLD  BAILEY, 

April  12,  1838. 


Thb  Queen  v.  Thomas  Williams,  Esq. 

[Ten  o'clock,  a.  m.  The  names  of  the  Jury  were  called  over,  who 
all  answered.] 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — May  it  please  your  lordship,— gentlemen 
of  the  jury, — 

I  beg  leave  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  ray  lord  and  to  you,  for 
the  indulgence  I  experienced  last  night  at  your  hands.  Gentlemen,  I 
deeply  lament  the  inconvenience  you  are  all  the  subjects  of.  I  would 
disdain  to  make  that  a  topic  whereby  I  should  try  to  throw  any  preju- 
dice on  the  prosecution ;  but  this  I  do  say,  advisedly  and  deliberately, 
that  the  time  which  this  case  has  occupied  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  my  client  is  entitled  to  an  acquittal.  Where  there  is  a  charge 
against  an  individual  of  having  committed  such  an  offence,  is  it  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  he  is  actually  guilty,  and  that  there  is  satisfac- 
tory evidence  to  prove  him  to  be  guilty,  if  it  requires  long  statements 
and  evidence  to  last,  day  after  day,  to  bring  home  the  charge  that  is 
preferred  against  him  ?  And  how  is  it  possible,  gentlemen,  in  the 
shape  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  to  be  prepared  to  meet  every  particle 
of  such  long,  and  complex,  and  multifarious  evidence  as  has  been  ad- 
duced on  the  present  occasion  ?  What  I  say,  gentlemen,  is  this :  that 
the  controversy  was  a  fit  controversy  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  in 
which  it  was  depending  when  this  prosecution  was  most  improperly 
instituted.  There  it  would  have  received  the  most  painful,  the  most 
cautious,  and  the  most  deliberate  investigation.  I  will  say  that  there 
are  no  tribunals  in  this  country,  where  justice  is  administered  with 
more  care,  with  more  pains,  and  with  more  satisfaction,  than  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  this  country ;  but,  there  it  would  have  taken  a  long 
time  in  deliberation.  And  I  would,  with  humility,  appeal  to  my  lord's 
experience,  sitting  in  the  Delegates,  or  in  the  judicial  committee,— 
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where  he  rendered  such  service  to  the  coantry,^whether,  alter  all  the 
evidence  had  been  given  and  had  appeared  in  print,  and  bad  come  to 
be  considered,  whether  days  would  not  have  been  occupied  in  discuss- 
ing the  effect  of  that  evidence.  Why,  in  the  Delegates,  there  would 
have  been  Doctors  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law.  civilians  and  common- 
law  counsel,  who  would  have  been  heard  day  after  day  upon  the  effect 
of  these  various  docun^ents,  and  the  evidence  that  had  been  giveo ; 
and  the  learned  Judges,  sitting  in  the  Court  of  Delegates,  would  not 
have  thought  their  time  ill  spent,  if  they  had  sat  day  after  day  hearing 
those  learned  arguments,  before  they  came  to  a  decision  upon  so  im- 
portant a  question.  Then,  what  a  delicate  and  difficult  task  is  cast 
upon  me;  for  I  have  not,  in  addressing  you,  the  able  assistance, — ^which 
I  should  be  most  glad  to  avail  myself  of, — of  my  learned  friends  with 
whom  I  am  associated  ?  I  alone  can  address  you ;  and  I  am  under 
the  greatest  apprehension  that  there  may  be  many  topics,  of  ^reat 
importance  to  my  client,  that  I  may  overlook ;  or  which,  in  my  ex- 
hausted state,  or  your  exhausted  state,  it  is  impossible  to  have  proper 
attention  paid  to.  But,  gentlemen,  I  will  proceed  to  discbarge  my 
duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  to  repay  the  indulgence  you  have 
shown  roe,  by  consuming  as  small  a  portion  more  as  possible  of  your 
valuable  time. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  narrate  to  you  the  whole  of  the 
testamentary  history  respecting  the  dispositions  of  Mr.  Jones  Panloo. 
Gentlemen,  you  are  aware  that  in  the  month  of  December,  1833,  his 
eldest  son,  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  was  married 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.— IS2S. 

Mr.  Attorney   General. — 1823;    I    beg  your  lordship's  pardon 

and  upon  that  occasion  there  was  a  settlement ;  in  December 

1823,  it  was. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — His  son,  Jones  Panton,  gentlemen,  wss 
married  in  December,  1823;  and  there  was,  at  that  time,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  bulk  of  the  landed  estates,  which  were  to  go  to  the 
children  of  Jones  Panton,  the  eldest  son,  whether  male  or  female ; 
but,  if  Jones  Panton,  the  eldest  son,  should  have  no  issue,  then  there 
was  a  power  of  disposing  of  the  reversion  of  those  estates  that  was 
retained  by  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  the  father.  Gentlemen,  my  learned 
friend.  Sir  William  Follett,  stated  to  you  that  there  was  no  exercise 
of  the  power  of  disposition  over  the  reversion ;  or  no  testamentary 
disposition  whatsoever  of  the  property  of  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  until  the 
will  was  made,  which  is  now  in  question,  of  November,  1828.  Gentle- 
men, my  learned  friend  was  entirely  misinstructed  upon  that  subject 
On  the  26th  of  January,  1824,  there  was  a  will  made  for  Mr.  Jones 
Panton,  by  a  Mr.  Williams  of  Beaumaris.  Now,  at  that  time,  the 
state  of  his  family  was  this :  There  was  the  eldest  son,  Jones  Panton, 
who  had  been  married  in  the  December  preceding.  He  bad  three 
9ons  surviving,— >Mr,  Paul«  Mr,  Thomas,  and  Mr*  Barton.    He  had 
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daughter^:  Mrp.  Hamilton;  Eliiabeth,  who  was  married  to  Mr, 
Bulkeley  Williaqis ;  and  Lauretta,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Under  these  circum* 
stances,  he  goes  to  Mr.  Williams  of  Beaumaris ;  and  upon  the  26th 
of  January,  1824,  there  was  a  will  made  for  him  by  Mr.  Williams,  of 
BeaumariSf  The  subiitance  of  that  will  I  will  state  to  you :  he  de- 
vised his  unsettled  estates  and  his  personalty  equally  among  all  his 
younger  children,  Paul,  Thomas,  Barton, — the  three  sons ;  Mrs. 
Hamilton;  Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  Mr.  Bulkeley  Williams; 
and  Lauretta ; — a  very  Mr  and  just  distribution  of  his  property, 
whereby  all  his  younger  children,  at  that  time,  were  to  coma  in 
equally. 

Gentlemen,  a  second  will,-^because  this  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Jones 
Panton,  was  exceedingly  fond  of  making  wills,  and  how  many  mora 
he  made  I  cannot  tell;  upon  the  18th  of  March,  1824,  he  made 
another  will,  by  which  he  exercised  the  power  of  appointment  over 
the  reversion  of  the  settled  estates ;  giving  it  first  to  Paul,  and  hit 
issue;  then  to  Thomas,  and  his  issue;  then  to  Barton,  and  his  issue  ; 
then  to  ^ach  of  the  daughters,  and  their  issue ;  and  the  personalty 
was  to  be  equally  divided  among  the  children. 

Gentlemen,  in  February,  1825,  he  made  a  codicil  to  that  will,  by 
which  he  gave  part  of  the  settled  estates —because  he  had  always  a 
great  desire  to  break  through  that  settlement — he  gave  part  of  his 
settled  estates  to  Paul,  and  other  parts  of  the  settled  estates  to  five  of 
the  otiicr  children.  I  believe,  that  at  that  time  he  thought  that  that 
part  of  the  property  was  unsetilod ;  but  he  gave  part-^he  gave  to 
them  parcels  tliat  will  be  mentioned  to  you.  There  is  Monty  Undo,  or 
some  such  name,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  that  was  conveyed  by 
deeds  of  the  24th  and  25th  of  March,  1824,— and  other  parcels  which 
will  be  mentioned  to  you,  which  were  in  settlement ;  and  these,  by 
this  codicil,  notwithstanding  the  settlement  he  devised  to  his  younger 
children ;  although  he  bad  certainly  no  power  to  do  so  ;  for  the  only 
power  reserved  to  him  was  an  appointment  over  the  reversion, 

Now,  gentlemen,  things  remained  in  this  state  until  the  9th  of 
November,  1828;  and  then  was  made  the  will  that  has  been  given 
ill  evidence  upon  this  prosecution, — the  will  made  by  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Beaumaris.  At  that  time,  Mr*  Jonei  Panton,  the  eldest  son,  was 
still  alive,  and  he  had  three  daughters ;  and  there  was  a  prospect  of 
his  having  still  a  numerous  issue.  By  that  will  the  testator  exercised 
the  power  of  appointment  in  favour  of  Barton  ;  and  then  all  the  un* 
settled  property  he  devised  equally  between  Barton,  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
and  iiauretta,  and  the  personalty  he  divided  equally  among  them ; 
and  he  appointed  Qarton  and  his  two  daughters,  executor  and  exe« 
ciitrixes  of  his  will. 

The  next  testamentary  disposition  that  he  made  was  upon  the  I7th 
of  November,  1829»  Then  he  made  a  codicil,  which  was  prepared  for 
him  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Beaumaris.    That  merely  regulated  the  dis- 
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position  of  certain  heir-looms  that  were  to  go  to  the  eldest  son ;  and 
8o  things  remained  until  he  got  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ramsey 
Williams,— upon  whom,  gentlemen,  it  has  been  my  painful  task  to 
make  Mme  severe  observations ;  you  will  judge  whether  they  are 
justified. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  bear  in  mind,  among  other  things,  that 
Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  when  he  was  examined  before  you,  pretended 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  this  prosecution.  He  dis- 
claimed it ; — be  washed  his  bands  of  it  entirely.  Is  that  true  ?  Is 
that  a  just  representation  of  the  fact?  Why,  gentlemen,  it  is  clear 
he  advised  it ;  it  is  clear  he  has  conducted  it.  All  the  papers  have 
been  in  his  office  !  Mr.  Tyrer  has  been  the  person  who  has  got  up  the 
prosecution  in  the  country :  Mr.  Tyrer  is  the  clerk  of  Mr.  Rumsey 
Williams,  and  what  is  done  by  Mr.  Tyrer  must  be  considered  as  done 
by  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams.  I  must  say,  therefore,  when  you  find  such  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  to  disguise  the  truth,  that 
little  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  what  he  states  before  you.  He  mentioned, 
among  other  things  that  are  wholly  incredible,  that  when  he  saw  Mr. 
Jones  Panton  upon  the  12th  or  Idih  of  May,  1837,  that  Mr.  Jones 
Panton  talked  of  making  another  will,  whereby  he  was  to  increase  the 
allowance  to  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  and  to  give  some  legacy  to  the 
grand-daughter.  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  believe  that  to  be  a  correct  state* 
ment, — I  cannot  believe  it  to  be  a  correct  statement,  for  this,  among 
other  reasons :  that,  if  it  had  been  so,  the  will  might  have  been  instantly 
made.  There  was  plenty  of  time  between  that  and  the  26th  of  May» 
when  the  testator  died.  There  was  no  sudden  snatching  away  of  this 
gentleman  from  this  world  to  another ;  but  it  might  have  been  done 
in  two  lines,  if  any  such  intention  had  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  tes- 
tator ;  but,  it  was  a  convenient  thing  to  state  this,  because  there  were 
no— ^-  and  we  have  no  means  of  giving  any  positive  contradiction  to 
such  a  statement. 

Gentlemen,  the  old  gentleman  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rumsey 
Williams  ;  and  there  is  made,  what  is  called  the  codicil  of  the  21st  of 
April,  1831,  but  which  is  a  complete  revocation  of  the  will  of  Novem- 
ber, 1828.  Now,  by  that  will  of  1828,  you  will  remember,  that  all 
the  personal  property  was  to  be  equally  divided  among  the  three  chil- 
dren ;  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams  and  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton. What  is  the  disposition  that  is  made  by  what  is  called  the 
codicil  of  the  2l8t  of  April,  1831  ?  Why,  gentlemen,  it  is  this :  that 
everything  is  taken  from  Mrs.  Hamilton,  except  102.  or  20/. — 101., 
I  was  right ;  and  everything  is  taken  from  Mrs.  Williams,  except  400/. ! 
Now,  it  is  allowed,  that  the  unsettled  and  personal  property  amounted 
to  at  least  50,000/.  or  60,000/.;  and  instead  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  having 
one-third  of  that  60,000/.,  she  is  to  have  10/.,  and  no  reason  assigned 
for  it,  no  quarrel,  no  fresh  circumstance  whatever  occurring ;  and, 
vrithout  any  reason,  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams,  who  was  likewise  to  have 
had  a  third,  is  reduced  to  the  sum  of  400/.  I  And  it  is  a  curious  thing. 
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that  in  this  instrnment,  which  is  called  a  codicil,  he  professes  to  confirm 
his  will»  and  he  says,  "And  I  do  hereby  confirm  my  said  recited  will 
in  every  particular,  save  and  except  such  part  and  parts  thereof,  as  is 
or  are  hereby  altered  or  revoked  by  me."  Why,  gentlemen,  the  will 
had  been  altered  and  revoked  by  him  in  every  particular;  and  I  con« 
fess,  it  seems  to  me,  according^  to  the  usual  coarse  of  business,  that 
instead  of  being  a  codicil,  which  was  to  make  a  new  will,  it  would  have 
been  a  much  more  straightforward  and  proper  course  of  proceeding, 
to  have  made  a  new  will  revoking  the  former  will  altogether,  and  not 
have  made  a  codicil,  stating  that  it  confirmed  the  former  will,  except 
wherein  it  was  altered  by  that  codicil ;  and  whereas,  it  was  altered  by 
that  codicil  in  everything  that  was  material. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  testamentary  disposition  by  Mr.  Jones  Panton, 
was  on  the  29th  of  May,  1833.  Now,  at  the  time  that  the  first  codi- 
cil of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  was  made,  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams's 
daughter  was  clearly  about  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams — 

air  William  Folletl.-^To  Mr.  Barton  Pahton. 

Mr.  Attorney  Qeneral, — I  mean,  that  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams's 
daughter  was  about  to  be  married  to  the  prosecutor,  Mr.  Barton 
Panton  ;  that  is  quite  clear.  Then,  gentlemen,  when  this  second 
codicil  was  made,  that  marriage  had  taken  place ;  and  this  second 
codicil  gives  a  still  further  benefit  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  for  it  reduces 
the  legacy  which  Mrs.  Williams  was  to  have  had  to  200/. — from  400^ 
to  200/. !  And  then,  gentlemen,  there  are  clauses  that  are  very  re- 
markable, because  here  again  be  says  : — "  1  ratify  and  confirm  my 
said  recited  will,  and  the  several  codicils  added  thereto,  in  every  parti- 
cular, save  and  except  such  part  thereof  as  is  altered  or  revoked." 
And  he  goes  on  to  add  this  clause,  as  if  it  were  by  accident:  "  And  I 
do  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath,  all  and  singular  my  real  and  per- 
sonal, and  all  other  my  estates  of  every  kind  and  description  what- 
soever, which  I  may  die  possessed  of,  interested  in  or  be  entitled  to  at 
the  time  of  my  decease,  and  have  a  power  to  dispose  of,  unto  my  son 
and  executor,  William  Barton  Panton,  his  heirs,  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns  for  ever."  Therefore,  everything  is  now  g^ven  to 
Mr.  Rumsey  Williams*8  son-in-law ;  all  the  personalty, — all  the  realty; 
all  in  possession — all  in  remainder — all  in  expectancy  ! 

Gentlemen,  this  might  be  very  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Wil- 
liams and  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  but  it  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to 
old  Mr.  Panton.  He  felt  that  great  injustice  had  been  done  to  other, 
branches  of  bis  family,  and  particularly  to  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams;  for 
whom  I  am  told  —I  will  show  you — he  had  the  greatest  affection* 
Gentlemen,  by  this  time,  his  eldest  son,  Jones  Panton,  was  dead, 
leaving  no  male  issue,  and  on  that  account  my  learned  friend.  Sir 
William  Follett,  observed,  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  very  much  dissatis- 
fied; on  that  account,  among  other  reasons,  he  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  settlement  made  on  the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
son,  and  be  got  it  into  his  head  that  that  settlement  was  illegal ;  that 
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it  might  be  let  aside  in  a  Court  of  Equity;  that  it  was  not  bibding, 
and  that  it  might  be  disregarded*  He  was,  therefore,  desimos  of 
making  a  new  disposition  of  his  property,  and  leaving  his  estates  in 
another  way.  Hu  ^ras  desirous,  gentlemen,  to  do  something  for  his 
son  Paul }  and  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter,  written  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mrs.  Barton  Panton,  but  in  the  name  of  old  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  to 
Mr.  Paul  Panton,  dated  June  the  3rd,  1833,  in  these  words :-« 

'*  Dear  Paul :  I  send  you  75/.,  which  you  will  acknowledge.  I 
meant  to  have  left  you  my  Flintshire  property,  if  I  had  not  been  robbed 
by  that  wretched  woman  " 

Now,  you  will  find  he  is  constantly  harping  on  "  that  wretched 
woman  ;**  who,  I  believe,  was  the  mother  of  his  daughter- in-law, — Mrs. 
Lewis.  He  had  taken  it  into  his  head,  that  old  Mrs.  Lewis  had  over- 
reached him  in  the  settlement  upon  his  son's  marriage. — *'  If  I  had 
not  been  robbed  by  that  wretched  woman,  and  that  double  villain. 
Oldfield."  Now,  these  two  persons  he  seems  to  have  had  engraved 
on  his  memory,  and  to  have  had  an  abhorrence  of;  and  he  still  medi- 
tated against  this  settlement,  and  he  was  determined  to  make  another 
disposition  of  his  affairs.  I  hope  this  letter  will  not  be  said  to  be  a 
forgery.  Under  these  circumstances,  gentlemen,  that  letter  which  I 
htve  just  read,  was  written  in  June,  1833. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  read  to  you  a  letter,  which  I  mentioned  to 
you  in  addressing  you  last  night,  of  the  22nd  of  April,  1834.  That 
is  a  letter  from  old  Mr.  Panton  to  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  cjf  the  22nd 
of  April,  1834:  — 

*'  Dear  Tom :  1  wish  to  see  you  very  much,  when  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  you  how  much  I  have  been  robbed  of  all  my  property,  by  that 
infamous  woman  of  Llandyfuan,  Hugh  Thomas,  and  OMfield,  whom 
1  employed  as  my  confidants  thereon.  With  love  to  Laura,  yours 
truly,  JoHES  Paktok  ." 

You  see,  exactly  using  the  same  language  that  he  had  used  through 
the  instrumentaiiiy  of  Mrs.  Barton  Panton,  who  wrote  that  letter  in 
April  1833. 

Now,  gentlemen,  by  this  letter  you  see,— which  is  written  in  terms 
of  affectionate  familiarity  to  Mr.  Tliomas  Williams,— he  calls  him, 
**  Dear  Tom ;"  he  says,  **  I  wish  to  see  you  very  much."  It  is 
written  f^om  Plasgwyn  to  Brynbras,  and  therefore  invites  Mr.  Thomas 
Williams  to  go  from  Brynbras  to  Plasgwyn.  Gentlemen,  he  accord- 
ingly wenti  and  having  gone  to  Plasgwyn,  ho  received  from  old  Mr. 
Panton,  scrip  "  No.  9 ;"  and  I  should  wish  the  jury  to  look  at  that 
scrip  •'  No.  9." 

Now,  gentlemen,  although  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  the  prosecutor, 
denied  that  that  was  in  the  handwriting  of  his  father,  I  shall  prove  that 
to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  his  father,  by  Mr.  Paul  Panton  (who  I 
will  call  before  you),  by  his  banker,  by  attorneys  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing  business  with  him,  and  by  witnesses  beyond  all  suspi* 
cion.    I  will  show  that  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  old  Mr.  Panton^ 
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the  testator :  ''  I  give  to  my  ton,  Barton  Panton,  my  Denbighshire 
and  Merionethshire  estates,  and  his  children ;  I  give  my  Flintshire 
estates  to  Martha  Hamilton,  Dulkeley  and  his  children;  also  to 
Lauretta  Maria  Williams.  As  to  Hugh  Thomas,  he  is  no  better  than 
old  Lewis."  Now,  this  is  written,  you  will  observe,  upon  the  envelope 
of  a  newspaper,  which  had  been  received  by  Mr.  Jones  Panton  from 
London.  When  that  was  written  1  know  not;  I  suppose  that  old 
Mr.  Panton,  when  he  was  dwelling  upon  these  things,  might  be  in  the 
habit  of  reducing  his  thoughts  into  writing,  in  the  manner  which  you 
there  observe*  In  consequence  of  that  letter,  which  1  have  read  to 
you,  asking  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  to  come  to  Plasgwyn,  he  went  to 
Plasgwyn. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  just  send  back  that  paper,  which  you 
have,  I  will  beg  the  favour  of  your  taking  this  into  your  hand. 

[The  document  was  handed  to  the  Jury.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  say,  most  deliberately  and  solemnly,  that,  in 
my  humble  Judgment,  the  question  you  will  have  to  determine,  is,—- 
whether  that  document  I  put  into  your  hands,  scrip  "No.  7,"  is  a 
forgery  or  not  ?  If  that  scrip,  "  No.  7,"  is  a  forgery,  I  think  it  must 
go  hard  with  the  prisoner  this  day ;  but  if  that  scrip,  "  No.  7,"  is  a 
genuine  document,  he  is  clearly  entitled  to  your  verdict ;  because,  you 
will  find  that  that  scrip, "  No.  7,"  contains  the  very  testamentary  disposi- 
tion of  the  document  which  is  said  to  be  forged.  It  contains  the  in- 
structions for  that  will  of  November,  1834,  the  forging  of  which  is 
the  ground  of  this  indictment.  It  begins,-^you  see  it  is  written  in 
pencil,  and  it  begins  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  he  had  been 
writing  something  else,  not  strictly  intended  to  be  instructions  for  the 
will.  You  will  find  the  first  words  to  be,—"  Stand  good ;  is  not  Old- 
field,  and  that  infamous  woman,  with  Hugh  Thomas,  liable  for  an 
action,  without  consulting  me  in  any,  without  my  consent  consulting 
me,  which  I  will  not  submit  to,  and  kept  the  rest  of  the  property  her* 
self.*'  Now,  I  will  show  you,  by  witnesses,  that  he  was  in  the  habit, 
in  his  conversation,  of  talking  in  the  same  manner  about  Oldfield,  and 
that  old  woman  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  Hugh  Thomas.  Then,  gentlemen, 
come  the  instructions  for  the  will,  which  you  will  find  are  literally  and 
strictly  obeyed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  in  the  document  which  is 
said  to  be  forged  :  "  I  give  to  Paul  Griffith  Panton,  all  my  Plasgwyn 
property ;  whoever  has  the  Anglesey  property  must  take  the  name  of  Pan- 
ton.  I  give  to  Barton  Panton  all  my  Denbighshire  and  Merionethshire 
property ;  I  give  to  Martha  Hamilton,  Lauretta  Maria  Williams,  and 
Jane  Elizabeth's  two  children,  all  the  rents  of  the  Flintshire  property, 
to  be  equally  divided,'*— to  be  divided  between  them;"  rest  tolLatt- 
retta,"— *that  is,  the  "  rest  to  Lauretta  Williams."  And  theitris  upon 
'the  top,  which  is  part  of  the  obliterated  document,  "  No  man  has  been 
abused  and  cheated  more  than  I  have  been  by  Oldfield,  Mother  Lewis, 
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and  Hugh  ThonuM.*'  Bnt  the  instniciioiis  for  the  will  are,  be  was  to  give 
to  Paul  all  bit  PiaBgwyn  property ;  to  Barton  Panton,  all  bis  Deobii^bire 
and  Merionetbshire  property ;  to  Martha  Hamilton,  Lauretta  Maria 
Williams,  and  Jane  Elisabeth's  two  children,  all  the  rents  of  the  Flint- 
shire property,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  and^tbe  rest  to 
LauretUu" 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  was  rather  an  informal  instrument  upon  which 
a  will  was  to  be  prepared ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  thought,  gea- 
tlemen,  that  it  would  be  more  proper  that  be  should  not  mendy  be 
contented  with  these  instrnclions  in  pencil,  for  the  purposes  of  making^ 
the  will,  but  he  wrote  them  over  in  ink,  and  he  had  them  subscribed 
by  Mr.  Panton.  Accordingly,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  account  of  the 
document  which  is  called  scrip  "  No.  8."  That  scrip,  "  No.  8,"  is  a 
copy,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  of  that  document 
written  in  pencil  by  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  the  testator.  '*  Instructions 
for  the  will  of  Jones  Panton,  of  Plasgwyn,  in  the  county  of  Anglesey, 
Esq.,  being  a  copy  from  his  pencil-writing  :^I  gfive  to  Paul  Griffith 
Panton,  all  my  Plasgwyn  property  ;  whoever  has  the  Anglesey  property 
must  take  the  name  of  Panton.  I  give  to  Barton  William  Panton,  aU 
my  Denbighshire  and  Merionethshire  property;  1  gfive  to  Martha 
Hamilton!  Lauretta  Maria  Williams,  and  Jane  Elizabeth's  two  children, 
all  the  rents  of  the  Flintshire  property,  to  be  divided  between  them : 
rest  to  Lauretta  Williams.  I  request  my  son-in-law,  Thomas  Wil- 
liams, to  draw  my  will,  for  which  the  above  are  instructions,  taken  from 
my  handwriting  in  pencil,  and  given  him  for  his  satisfaction  and  the 
satisfaction  of  my  family,  as  otherwise  he  thought  it  objectionable;" 
and  it  is  signed  "  Jones  Panton ;"  and  that  is  allowed  to  be  his  genu- 
ine signature. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  thing  that  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  did,  was  to 
make  a  draft  of  the  will,  according  to  the  instructions.  That  is  scrip 
*'  No.  5,"  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  will  which  he  drew,  entirely 
corresponded  with  those  instructions  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Jones 
Panton,  and  which  Mr.  Jones  Panton  had  acknowledged  in  the  docu- 
ment I  have  read  to  you. 

Gentlemen,  this  took  place  in  the  month  of  April,  or  the  beginning 
of  May,  1834.  At  that  time  the  negotiation  was  going  on  for  the  par- 
tition of  the  property  in  London  between  Mr.  Jones  Panton  and  Mr. 
Hurlock.  In  May,  Mr.  Jones  Panton  was  at  Brynbras,  which  I  shall 
prove  beyond  all  controversy,  iin  May,  the  agreement  for  the  partition 
was  signed ;  not  the  deed  of  partition — that  was  not  signed  till  No- 
vember ;  but  the  agreement  for  the  partition  was  signed  in  the  month 
of  May,  when  Mr.  Jones  Panton  had  been  making  a  visit  to  Brynbras. 
At  that  time  a  will  was  executed  according  to  that  draft.  The  attesta- 
tion to  that  will  remains,  and  forms  scrip  "  No.  6."  I  shall  prove  to 
you,  gentlemen,  that  on  this  day,  the  31st  day  of  May,  1834,  that  will 
was  executed.  There  is  nothing'  remaining  of  that  will  except  the 
attestation. 
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Gentlemen,  by  the  draft^-^which  it  is  material  I  should  draw  mv 
lord's  attention  to,  and  yours, — which  is  scrip  "  No.  5  ;'*  by  the  will 
which  was  executed  in  May,  1834, — according  to  the  draft  it  is ;  if  his 
lordship  has  got  scrip  "  No.  5,"  he  will  see,  towards  the  bottom,  these 
words : — '*  And  I  do  hereby  declare,  that  the  marriage  settlement  of 
my  eldest  son,  Jones  Panton,  whereby  my  property  is  settled  otherwise 
than  by  this  my  will,  was  obtained  from  me  by  fraud  ;  and  that  I  will 
and  intend  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  set  the  same  aside  in 
my  lifetime,  in  order  that  the  same  may  become  subject  to  the  dispo- 
sitions hereby  made  thereof."  By  that  will  of  1834,  he  left  the  direc- 
tion that  that  settlement  should  be  contested  ;  and  at  that  time  the 
deed  of  partition  had  not  been  executed.  It  was  thought  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  have  another  will,  to  the  same  effect,  to  be  executed  after 
the  deed  of  partition.  His  lordship  will  tell  you  that  there  is  the 
greatest  nicety  upon  this  subject,  or,  rather,  that  there  was  at  that 
time, — the  law  has  been  since  altered  ;  the  greatest  nicety  on  that  sub* 
ject,  because,  by  the  law,  until  it  was  recently  altered,  no  property 
could  be  passed  by  will  of  which  the  testator  was  not  seised  at  the 
time  of  making  the  will.  Subsequently  to  the  will  of  May,  1834,  the 
deed  of  partition  was  to  be  executed ;  and  it  was  thought,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly— whether  erroneously  or  rightly  is  immaterial — it 
was  thought,— and  it  was  a  proper  caution,  because  there  is  the  utmost 
nicety, — it  would  be  proper  to  have  the  will  executed  again,  after  the 
deed  of  partition ;  so  that  that  property,  which  was  thenceforward  to 
be  held  in  severalty  by  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  should  clearly  and  unques- 
tionably pass,  by  a  will  executed  subsequently  to  the  deed  of  partition. 
Gentlemen,  for  these  reasons  instructions  are  given  to  have  another 
will  executed,  to  the  same  effect  as  that  will  of  May,  1834;  and  the 
draft  of  the  will  of  May,  1834,  became  the  instructions  for  the  will  of 
November,  1834.  And  my  lord  will  observe,  that  in  that  draft  are 
the  words  struck  out,—"  And  I  do  hereby  declare  the  marriage  set- 
tlement of  my  eldest  son,  Jones  Panton,  whereby  my  property  is  set- 
tled otherwise  than  by  this  my  will,  was  obtained  from  me  by  fraud  ; 
and  that  1  will  and  intend  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  set 
the  same  aside  in  my  lifetime."  That  is  there  struck  out,  and  there  is 
added, — "  I  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  Thomas  Williams,  the 
husband  of  my  said  daughter,  Lauretta  Maria  Williams,  executor 
hereof."  But,  what  I  want  you  to  observe  is,  *'  I  direct  my  will,  dated 
the.  31st  of  May,  1834,  to  remain  uncancelled,  until  I  have  signed 
another  will  as  above  settled,  and  two  copies  to  be  made  for  my  sig- 
nature, one  to  be  sent  first  for  perusal."  Then  it  was  signed,  *'  I 
approve  of  this,  Jones  Panton." 

Accordingly,  gentlemen,  the  will  of  the  6th  of  November,  1834, 
was  prepared  :  it  was  prepared  in  duplicate.  At  that  time  the  deed 
of  partition  had  been  prepared.  It  was  sent  down  to  Brynbras,  — Mr. 
Jones  Panton  came  from  Plasgwyn  to  Brynbras,  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  that,  and  likiewise  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
his  will.     On  this    6th  of   November,  1834,  the  deed  of  par- 
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and  Hugh  Thomas/'  But  the  instroctioiu  for  the  will  are,  be  was  to  gtfe 
to  Paul  all  his  Plasg^wyn  property ;  to  Barton  Paoton,  all  his  Deohighshire 
and  Merionethshire  property ;  to  Martha  Hamilton,  Lauretta  Maria 
Williams,  and  Jane  Elisabeth's  two  children,  all  the  rents  of  the  Flint- 
shire property,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  and'the  rest  to 
Lauretta/' 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  was  rather  an  informal  instrument  upon  which 
a  will  was  to  be  prepared  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  thought,  gen- 
tlemen, that  it  would  be  more  proper  that  he  should  not  merely  be 
contented  with  these  instructions  in  pencil,  for  the  purposes  of  making 
the  will,  but  he  wrote  them  over  in  ink,  and  be  had  them  subscribed 
by  Mr.  Panton.  Accordingly,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  account  of  the 
document  which  is  called  scrip  "  No.  8."  That  scrip,  "  No.  8,"  is  a 
copy,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  of  that  document 
written  in  pencil  by  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  the  testator.  '*  Instructions 
for  the  will  of  Jones  Panton,  of  Plasgwyn,  in  the  county  of  Anglesey. 
Esq.,  being  a  copy  from  his  pencil-writing : — I  gfive  to  Paul  Griffith 
Panton,  all  my  Plasgwyn  property ;  whoever  has  the  Anglesey  property 
must  take  the  name  of  Panton.  I  gfive  to  Barton  William  Panton.  all 
my  Denbighshire  and  Merionethshire  property;  1  give  to  Martha 
Hamilton,  Lauretta  Maria  Williams,  and  Jane  Elizabeth's  two  children, 
all  the  rents  of  the  Flintshire  property,  to  be  divided  between  them : 
rest  to  Lauretta  Williams.  I  request  my  son-in-law,  Thomas  Wil- 
liams, to  draw  my  will,  for  which  the  above  are  instructions,  taken  from 
my  handwriting  in  pencil,  and  given  him  for  his  satisfaction  and  the 
satisfaction  of  my  family,  as  otherwise  he  thought  it  objectionable ;" 
and  it  is  signed  "  Jones  Panton ;"  and  that  is  allowed  to  be  his  genu- 
ine signature. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  thing  that  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  did,  was  to 
make  a  draft  of  the  will,  according  to  the  instructions.  That  is  scrip 
*'  No.  5,"  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  will  which  he  drew,  entirely 
corresponded  with  those  instructions  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Jones 
Panton,  and  which  Mr.  Jones  Panton  had  acknowledged  in  the  docu- 
ment I  have  read  to  you. 

Gentlemen,  this  took  place  in  the  month  of  April,  or  the  beginning 
of  May,  1834.  At  that  time  the  negotiation  was  going  on  for  the  par- 
tition of  the  property  in  London  between  Mr.  Jones  Panton  and  Mr. 
Hurlock.  In  May,  Mr.  Jones  Panton  was  at  Brynbras,  which  I  shall 
prove  beyond  all  controversy,  iln  May,  the  agreement  for  the  partition 
was  signed ;  not  the  deed  of  partition — that  was  not  signed  till  No- 
vember ;  but  the  agreement  for  the  partition  was  signed  in  the  month 
of  May,  when  Mr.  Jones  Panton  had  been  making  a  visit  to  Brynbras. 
At  that  time  a  will  was  executed  according  to  that  draft.  The  attesu- 
tion  to  that  will  remains,  and  forms  scrip  "  No.  6."  I  shall  prove  to 
you,  gentlemen,  that  on  this  day,  the  Slst  day  of  May,  1834,  that  will 
was  executed.  There  is  nothing'  remaining  of  that  will  except  the 
attestation. 
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Gentlemen,  by  the  draft>-*«hich  it  is  material  I  should  draw  mv 
lord's  attention  io,  and  yours, — which  is  scrip  "  No.  5  ;'*  by  the  will 
which  was  executed  in  May,  1834, — according  to  the  draft  it  is  ;  if  his 
lordship  has  got  scrip  "  No.  5,"  he  will  see,  towards  the  bottom,  these 
words : — '*  And  I  do  hereby  declare,  that  the  marriage  settlement  of 
my  eldest  son,  Jones  Panton,  whereby  my  property  is  settled  otherwise 
than  by  this  my  will,  was  obtained  from  me  by  fraud  ;  and  that  I  will 
and  intend  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  set  the  same  aside  in 
my  lifetime,  in  order  that  the  same  may  become  subject  to  the  dispo- 
sitions hereby  made  thereof."  By  that  will  of  1834,  he  left  the  direc- 
tion that  that  settlement  should  be  contested  ;  and  at  that  time  the 
deed  of  partition  had  not  been  executed.  It  was  thought  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  have  another  will,  to  the  same  effect,  to  be  executed  after 
the  deed  of  partition.  His  lordship  will  tell  you  that  there  is  the 
greatest  nicety  upon  this  subject,  or,  rather,  that  there  was  at  that 
time, — the  law  has  been  since  altered  ;  the  greatest  nicety  on  that  sub* 
ject,  because,  by  the  law,  until  it  was  recently  altered,  no  property 
could  be  passed  by  will  of  which  the  testator  was  not  seised  at  the 
time  of  making  the  will.  Subsequently  to  the  will  of  May,  1834,  the 
deed  of  partition  was  to  be  executed ;  and  it  was  thought,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly— whether  erroneously  or  rightly  is  immaterial — it 
was  thought,— and  it  was  a  proper  caution,  because  there  is  the  utmost 
nicety, — it  would  be  proper  to  have  the  will  executed  again,  after  the 
deed  of  partition ;  so  that  that  property,  which  was  thenceforward  to 
be  held  in  severalty  by  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  should  clearly  and  unques- 
tionably pass,  by  a  will  executed  subsequently  to  the  deed  of  partition. 
Gentlemen,  for  these  reasons  instructions  are  given  to  have  another 
will  executed,  to  the  same  effect  as  that  will  of  May,  1834;  and  the 
draft  of  the  will  of  May,  1834,  became  the  instructions  for  the  will  of 
November,  1834.  And  my  lord  will  observe,  that  in  that  draft  are 
the  words  struck  out,—"  And  I  do  hereby  declare  the  marriage  set- 
tlement of  my  eldest  son,  Jones  Panton,  whereby  my  property  is  set- 
tled otherwise  than  by  this  my  will,  was  obtained  from  me  by  fraud  ; 
and  that  1  will  and  intend  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  set 
the  same  aside  in  my  lifetime."  That  is  there  struck  out,  and  there  is 
added, — "  I  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  Thomas  Williams,  the 
husband  of  my  said  daughter,  Lauretta  Maria  Williams,  executor 
hereof.''  But,  what  I  want  you  to  observe  is,  "I  direct  my  will,  dated 
the.  31  St  of  May,  1834,  to  remain  uncancelled,  until  1  have  signed 
another  will  as  above  settled,  and  two  copies  to  be  made  for  my  sig. 
nature,  one  to  be  sent  first  for  perusal."  Then  it  was  signed,  "  I 
approve  of  this,  Jones  Panton." 

Accordingly,  gentlemen,  the  will  of  the  6th  of  November,  1834, 
was  prepared  :  it  was  prepared  in  duplicate.  At  that  time  the  deed 
of  partition  had  been  prepared.  It  was  sent  down  to  Brynbras,'-Mr. 
Jones  Panton  came  from  Plasgwyn  to  Brynbras,  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  that,  and  likewise  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
his  will.     On  this    6th  of   November,  1834,  the  deed  of  par- 
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at  another  time.  "  And  .1  hereby  confirm  my  son-in-law,  Thomas  Wii- 
liams,  my  executor." 

Gentlemen,  according  to  this  draft,  the  codicil  of  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1836,  was  drawn.  There  is  no  legacy  to  Jane  Thomas ;  because, 
instead  of  the  blank  being  filled,  there  is — "  another  time ; "  but,  in 
all  other  respects,  that  codicil  exactly  corresponds  with  the  draft  which 
Mr.  Jones  Panton  had  approved ;  because,  at  the  bottom  of  this  draft, 
there  is,  "  I  approve  of  this,  Jones  Panton." 

Nothing  now  remains,  except  the  codicil  of  the  7th  of  May,  1837, 
—that  is  scrip  '*  No.  4."  Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  that 
Jane  Thomas  had  been  his  faithful  servant  I  shall  show  you  that  he 
had  made  declarations,  by  which  he  had  intimated  his  intention  to 
make  a  provision  for  her  that  he  had  not  yet  done.  For  the 
codicil  of  the  7th  of  May,  1837, — which  you  will  find  gives  her  a  legacy 
— I  have  no  instructions,  either  in  writing  or  in  pencil,  and  no  draft; 
and  if  my  learned  friend  is  to  say  that  that  is  suspicious,  you  will  hear 
the  arguments  by  which  that  position  is  to  be  maintained.  What 
object  was  there  with  regard  to  the  last  codicil  of  the  7th  of  May, 
1837  ?  ft  had  not  the  slightest  operation  upon  the  will  of  Novem- 
ber, 1834,  nor  upon  the  codicil  of  October,  1836  !  It  does  not  even 
confirm  the  will,  as  far  as  the  real  property  is  concerned,  for  there  is 
no  witness  to  it  whatever.     It  is  in  these  words  : — 

"  A  codicil  to  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  Jones  Panton,  of 
Plasgwyn,  in  the  county  of  Anglesey,  Esq*"-,  and  which  I  direct  to  be 
taken  as  part  of  the  said  will  and  testament  bearing  date  the  6th  day 
of  November,  1834.  I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  20/. 
to  my  upper  housemaid,  Jane  Thomas,  to  be  paid  her  by  my  executor 
before  her  leaving  Plasgwyn  ;  and  I  do  hereby  confirm  the  said  men- 
tioned last  will  and  testament." 

And  this,  gentlemen,  is  one  of  the  documents  alleged  to  be  forged ; 
and  you  must  believe  that  this  document  was  forged,  before  you  can 
find  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty  "  against  my  client.  So  that  Mr.  Thomas  WiU 
Hams  is  supposed—in  a  mariner  that  could  confer  no  benefit  upon  him» 
that  could  be  of  no  use  to  biro,  or  any  person  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected—unnecessarily and  wantonly,  and  absurdly  to  have  fabricated 
this  document,  whereby  a  legacy  was  to  be  given  to  Jane  Thomiis— - 
the  legacy  of  20/. — in  pursuance  of  the  promise  that  her  master  had 
often  made  her. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  last  testamentary  disposition  of  Mr.  Jones 
Panton  :  he  died  on  the  26lh  of  May  following.  Are  you,  under 
these  circumstances,  prepared  to  say,  then,  that  the  will  of  No- 
vember, 1834,— that  the  codicil  of  October,  1836,— that  the  codicil  of 
May,  1837,  providing  for  Jane  Thomas, — are  all  forgeries? 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  only  pretext  upon  which  my  learned  friend 
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calls  upon  you  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion,— it  beings  allowed  that 
all  these  documents  hear  the  signature,  and  the  genuine  signature,  of 
the  testator, — is,  that  there  are  those  pencil-marks  upon  them.  Now, 
as  I  said  before,  last  night,  that  there  are  certain  pencil-marks  upon 
them,  is  not  at  allto.be  disputed  ;  and  the  question  that  you  have  to  con* 
sider,  is^^not  whether  there  are  no  pencil-marks  upon  them ;  because, 
— and  my  learned  friend  seemed  to  give  a  triumphant  look  when  an 
engraver  said»  '*  I  now  see  Bishopgate  Street,"  and  so  on, — there  is 
no  doubt,  gentlemen,  that  such  words  may  now  be  traced ;  that  is  not 
the  question  upon  which  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  my  client  depends ; 
nor  does  his  guilt  or  innocence  at  all  depend  on  this  question,^whether 
these  marks  were  put  upon  the  paper  before  the  instruments  were  pre* 
pared  and  signed  ? 

I  must  observe  this,  gentlemen,  in  addition  to  what  I  called  your 
attention  to  last,  namely,  that  these  marks  were  not  at  all  discovered 
by  the  various  proctors  and  others  who  examined  them  in  London  be- 
fore they  went  to  Caernarvon,  and  that  there  they  were  discovered,  all 
of  a  sudden,  by  Mr.  Tyrer  aod  Mr.  Jennings  ;  but  this  I  must  beg  you 
to  remember,  that  there  has  been  no  evidence  given  before  you  that 
any  plans  or  maps  were  used  in  the  partition  between  Mr.  Hurlock  and 
Mr.  Jones  Panton.  If  there  had  been  such  maps  or  plans,  would  it 
not  have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  my  ledrned  friend  to 
have  proved  it  ?  Why,  he  called  Mr.  Hurlock, — who  was  very  much 
afraid,  and  very  unnecessarily,  of  being  cross-examined  ;  he  could  not 
give  any  information  of  any  plans  or  maps  being  used  i  Has  he  proved^ 
by  any  other  circumstances,  that  any  plans  or  maps  were  used  P  None 

Well,  then,  gentlemen,  another  thing:  it  is  said  that  these  are 
written  upon  "  agreements."  Ithink  his  lordship  will  observe  they  are 
said  to  be  six  plans,  and  three  agreements.  Very  well ;  is  there  any 
evidence  of  theve  having  been  such  agreements  ?  Jt  would  have  been 
very  easy  to  have  called  the  tenants  of  those  premises  from  Devonshire 
Street,  or  Bishopsgate  Street,  or  Warwick  Court,  or  the  different  pre- 
mises which  were  held  in  common ;  it  might  have  been  shown  there 
was  such  an  agreement,  that  there  was  such  a  negotiation  between 
them  at  the  time,  in  the  year  1834,  or  subsequently,  in  1836.  No 
such  evidence  is  given. 

Well,  then^  let  me  now  draw  your  attention  to  this,  gentlemen. 
You  will  find  that  it  is  alleged  that  these  are  six  maps ;  that  Uiese  scrips 
are  written  upon  parts  of  six  maps ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  all  these  six 
maps  contain,  in  pencil,  plans  of  the  premises  that  were  to  be  divided ; 
and  that  all  these  six,  being  so  drawn  in  pencil,  were  signed  in  ink  by 
Mr.  Jones  Panton,  the  testator.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  an  impro- 
bability, such  as  it  is  impossible  for  you  at  all  to  digest, — that  there 
should  have  been  six  plans  all  drawn  in  ink;  I  rnean^  all  drawn  in  pen- 
cil, and  all  signed  in  ink  !  Well ;  but,  gentlemen,  according  to  the 
common  course  of  business,  if  there  iiad  been  any  plan  drawn  at  all 
for  such  a  partition,  why,  there  would  have  been  one  plan,  and  one 
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property.  It  conld  not  even  operate  by  way  of  a  confirmation  of  the 
real  property,  if  such  a  confirmation  were  wanted.  Now,  Mr.  Thomas 
Williams  is  a  gentleman,  who  was  broogfht  up  to  the  profession  of  the 
law.  Every  tyro  in  an  attorney's  office  knows,  that  no  testamentary  in« 
strament  has  any  operation  over  real  estate,  unless  it  be  attested  by 
three  witnesses,  who  must  sig^  it  in  the  presence  of  the  testator. 
There  could  be  no  object  therefore  whatever,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Wil- 
liams could  have  had,  in  having^  this  codicil  executed.  It  not  <mly 
could  not  alter  the  disposition  of  the  real  property,  but  it  had  no  dis- 
position of  the  personal  property;  and  was  a  mere  compliance  with 
what  may  be  considered,  perhaps,  a  whim  of  the  testator ;  because  he 
was  fond  of  making  wills,  and  he  had  g^ven  instructions  for  makiog^ 
this,  which  instructions  I  have  read  to  you,  were  instructions  in  the 
draft. 

What  is  *'  No.  4?*'  Why,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  codicil  in  favour  of 
Jane  Thomas ;  there  being  no  ostensible  motive  for  that  instrument 
being  executed,  except  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  testator. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  gone  over  all  those  documents  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  indictment.  If  these,  aye,  or  if  any  one  of  them, — if 
a  distinction  could  be  made,  which  there  cannot, — if  any  one  of  these 
is  a  genuine  document,  then  I  am  entitled  to  a  verdict  from  you  for 
my  client  of  "Not  guilty."  All  the  rest  are  immaterial,  if  you  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  are  genuine  instruments. 

Gentlemen,  "  No.  5  "  is  the  draft  of  a  will.  There  was  no  occa- 
sion whatever  for  producing  it.  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  need  not  have 
produced  it ;  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  whatever  to  produce  it ; 
and,  although  it  has  the  pencil-marks,  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether 
these  were  made  before  it  was  written  or  after  it  was  written.  I'here 
is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  this  did  not  bear  the  genuine  signa- 
ture of  Mr.  Jones  Panton.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  very  remark- 
able, and  it  only  occurs  to  me  now ;  and  I  am  glad  it  strikes  me,  for, 
with  great  submission  to  you,  it  is  really  a  very  important  observation ; 
and  there  may  be  others,  perhaps,  that  may  escape  me,  of  gpreat  im- 
portance. Now,  let  me  respectfully  draw  my  lord's  attention  to  this : 
this  "  No.  5  "  is  upon  a  plan  ;  "  No.  1  "  is  upon  a  plan  ;  "  No.  2  "  is 
upon  a  plan.  •*  No.  1  "  and  "  No.  2  "  bear  merely  the  signature  of 
Mr.  Jones  Panton,  as  they  would  do,  supposing  the  genuine  will  was 
written  upon  them  before  the  signature ;  but  here,  upon  the  same 
plan,  according  to  their  theory, — according  to  their  theory,  another 
copy  of  the  same  document,— there  is,  "  I  approve  of  this,  Jones 
Panton."  Now,  how  does  that  correspond  with  their  theory  ?  Why 
should  one  copy  of  the  plan  have  "  I  approve  of  this  ?  "  Why,  Mr. 
Jones  Panton  was  not  a  fool ;  he  was  a  prudent  man  !  He  seems  to 
have  had  strange  vagaries  in  his  head  sometimes,  respecting  his 
settled  and  unsettled  property ;  but  he  was  a  prudent  man !  Why 
should  he  sign  one  or  two  copies  of  this  plan,  simply  with  his  signa- 
ture ;  and  then,  another  copy  of  the  same  document,  with  *'  I  approve 
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of  this  ?  "  Where  you  have  an  agreement — a  document  of  a  very 
different  description,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  its  being  sup- 
posed he  first  signed  the  one  simply  with  his  signature,  and  the  other 
with  "  I  approve  of  this."  But,  here  I  have  got  three  copies  of  the 
very  same  document ;  two  of  them  bear  simply  his  signature,  and  the 
third  is,  "  I  approve."  Now,  how  does  that  correspond  with  their 
theory  ?  Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  But  it  entirely  corresponds 
with  mine  ;  because  the  two  which  are  simply  signed,  are  the  dupli- 
cates of  the  will,  and  this  one  with  "  I  approve,"  is  the  draft ;  there- 
fore, he  was  to  approve  of  the  draft, — he  was  to  sign  the  will. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  that  observation  is  not  entitled  to 
very  considerable  weight  at  your  hands ;  and  it  is  quite  palpable  and 
upon  the  surface. 

I  now  come,  gentlemen,  to  "  No.  6."  *'  No.  6 "  is  the  attesta- 
tion, which  is  preserved,  of  the  will  of  May,  1834 ;  and  why  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams  should  be  so  insane  as  to  produce  that,  unless  it 
were  a  genuine  document,  no  conjecture  has  been  offered  to  your  con- 
sideration. Gentlemen,  you  have  here  the  attestation,  "  signed, 
sealed,  published  and  declared  by  the  said  Jones  Panton,  as  and  for 
his  last  will  and  testament."  It  is  signed  by  Ellen  Evans,  by  Ann 
Williams,  and  by  John  Williams,  and  by  the  testator,  and  sealed  by 
him  ;  because,  you  will  observe  that  the  wills  are  sealed,  but  the  in- 
structions are  not. 

"  No.  7  "  I  pass  over  now,  you  know ;  because  that  is  the  docu- 
ment in  pencil,  which,  beyond  all  controversy,  is  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  and  is  the  instructions  for  the  will  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  forged. 

I  now  come  to  "No.  8,"  which  is  the  most  unnecessary  of  all  the 
documents  that  are  produced.  What  is  "  No.  8,"  gentlemen  ?  To 
suppose  that  "  No.  8 "  could  have  been  forged,  I  say,  is  not  only 
absurd,  but  it  is  downright  insanity !  Do  you  recollect  what  "  No.  8" 
is?  Why,  gentlemen,  '*  No.  8  "  is  a  copy,  in  ink,  of  "No.  7." 
"  No.  7  "  is  the  handwriting  of  the  testator  himself ;  which  can  be 
proved  to  be  his  handwriting,  by  every  one  who  will  speak  the  truth, 
and  who  ever  saw  him  write  !  In  the  name  of  God,  then,  gentlemen^ 
what  occasion  had  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  to  be  guilty  of  any  fraud,  in 
making  a  copy  of  the  original,  which  he  had  in  his  own  hands  ?  If 
it  had  been  some  copy  of  some  instructions  which  he  pretended  had 
been  lost,  a  motive  might  be  ascribed  to  him  ;  but  this  is  a  copy  of  a 
document  which  is  forthcoming,*-which  might  be  proved  by  all  the 
county  of  Anglesey,  Denbigh,  and  Caernarvon,  to  be  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Jones  Panton  !  Well,  then,  that  a  forgery  should  be  committed 
in  producing  a  copy  of  a  genuine  instrument,  which  can  be  proved  by 
all  mankind  to  be  a  genuine  document,  is  wholly  absurd.  It  was  quite 
unnecessary,  and  it  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  advance  the 
case.  The  will  it  altered  in  a  slight  degree  ;  and  if  the  will  had  been 
at  all  contested,^the  will  being  contested,  it  was  abundantly  supported 
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bj  the  pencil  inttnietions  proved  to  be  in  the  handwritiDif  of  the 
testator  ;  therefore,  why  should  you  have  a  copy  of  those  which  he  is 
supposed  to  si^  and  approve  of  ? 

But  then,  gentlemen,  there  are  observations  made  here.  I  know 
not  what  remarks  my  learned  friend  may  make  upon  these  instruments 
in  the  reply ;  I  am  very  glad  he  made  some  in  his  opening.  He  was 
candid  enough,  and  kind  enough  to  make  this  observation  upon  scrip 
"  No.  8," — that  it  is  very  crowded ;  that  there  is  here  the  signature 
"  Jones  Panton  ;'*  and  then  that  is  very  crowded,  and  that  for  that  rea- 
son, I  suppose  it  was  a  forgery.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  just  see  the 
danger  there  would  be  in  coming  to  such  a  conclusion  upon  that ;  that 
people  are  to  be  convicted  of  serious  crimes  upon  a  sopposition  that 
may  turn  out  to  be  wholly  unfounded.  It  would  be  too  much,  if  the 
law  had  not  been  altered,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  should  loee  his 
life,  because  the  lines  would  appear  to  be  crowded,  and  because  be  has 
no  opportunity  of  giving  an  CKplanation  of  it.  Gentlemen,  they  nsay 
be  crowded  for  various  reasons.  A  person  may  b^in  to  write,  and  he 
may  contract  the  lines  as  he  proceeds  ;  or,  after  the  signature  of  the 
party  has  been  attached,  he  may,  with  the  entire  consent  and  approha- 
tioii  of  that  party,  introduce  some  words  above  the  signature,  that  may 
give  it  a  crowded  appearance.  But  I  will  now  beg  my  lord's  attention 
to  scrip  "  No.  11,"  and  I  will  beg  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  scrip 
"No.  11." 

Mr,  Barom  Parke, — Have  you  got  the  original  of  "  No.  8  ?  " 
Mr.  Attorjkey  GenertU.^My  lord,  we  will  hand  it  to  your  lordship. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  thus  luckily  observed  "  No.  11."  I  might 
have  escaped  that ;  and  I  declare  to  you,  gentlemen,  most  unfeignedly, 
that  1  tremble,  when  I  think  of  the  consequeDce  to  my  client  of  my 
omitting  the  observations  which  the  case  may  furnish.  Now,  gentle- 
men, be  good  enough  to  look  at  "  No.  11." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^l  just  want  to  look  at  "  No.  8." 
Mr.  Attorney  General,^ Just  let  my  lord  see  both.     [The  docu- 
ments were  handed  to  his  lordship,]     Now,  just  let  the  gentlemen  of 
the  jury  look  at  "No.  II."  [The  document  was  handed  to  the 
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JIfr.  Baron  Poritc— They  may  look  at  "  No.  8,"  also. 

Afr.  Attorney  General, — Yes,  1  should  wish  the  two  to  be  com- 
pared, with  your  lordship's  permission.  (The  two  documents  were 
hand^  to  the  jury.]  Now,  gentlemen,  such  of  you  as  are  looking  at 
"  No.  8,"  will  observe  that  the  lines  immediately  above  the  signature 
of  Mr.  Jones  Panton  are  crowded.  If  I  bad  not  been  able  at  all  to 
take  away  the  efiect  of  that, — God  forbid,  gentlemen,  that  should 
have  been  a  ground  of  your  coming  to  a  conclusion  that  my  client  is 
guilty.  But,  if  yon  will  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  "  No.  1 1,"  you 
will  find  that  the  tines  are  equally  crowded,  and  you  will  find  there 
was  abundant  space  to  have  continued  the  whole,  until  you  come  to 
the  wridng  that  is  behiw*    You  will  see  the  sigiiatttre  of  Mr.  Paatoa 
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is  considerably  below ;  that  "  I  approve  of  this,"  is  considerably  below, 
and  those  lines  might  have  been  written  wider,  without  the  smallest 
difficulty. 

But,  then,  fpentlemen,  another  observation  is  made  upon  this  scrip 
"  No.  8."  It  is  said,  that  the  word  '*  six  "  ¥[as  to  be  seen  here.  Now, 
that  the  letter  "x"  is  there  is  palpable  ;  it  may  be  seen  by  ihe  naked 
eye.  When  was  it  put  there  ?  I  charge  that  with  respect  to  whatever 
may  have  been  done  with  regard  to  other  lines  or  figures  in  these  do- 
cuments, that  that  '*  x  "  has  unquestionably  been  put  there  subse- 
quently to  tlie  time  when  this  document  was  written.  The  **  x  "  stands 
out  there  prominent ;  it  is  not  an  indenture,  it  is  not  a  trace  of  the 
pencil:  the  colour  remains;  the  colour  remains  perfect.  I  think 
that  yoo,  <^each  and  every  of  you,  without  being  at  all  sharp* 
sighted, — may  see  that  letter  ''  x."  Do  you  see  any  letter  before  that  ? 
None.  Did  Mr,  Adlard  see  any  letter  before  that?  None.  Did  Mr, 
Jennings,  when  be  made  his  fac-similes,  pretend  that  he  could  see  any 
letter  before  that  ?     None. 

Sir  WUUam  Follett, — Mr.  Adlard  saw  one. 

Mr,  Attornetf  OeneraL-^Mr,  Adlard  tkouyht-^h^  thought,  gentle- 
men. Tlie  ^ '  X  "  is  so  prominent,  that  it  could  not  have  stood  there, 
when  any  obliteration  took  place  of  the  letters  that  were  before  it.  If 
bread  haid  been  used— if  India-rubber  had  been  used— if  any  acid  sub- 
stance had  been  used,  it  is  impossible  that  the  *'  x,  "  in  the  state  it 
there  stands,  could  have  remained,  when  the  rest  of  the  letters  before 
it  are  so  completely  obliterated  that  several  of  the  witnesses  could  not 
discover  what  they  are  ;  and  Mr.  Jennings  said,  /  think  I  can  see  a 
&i/  of  an  "  i."  A  bit  of  an  "  i/'  said  Mr.  Jennings  !  Now,  gentle- 
men, I  shoqld  like  to  know  what  a  bit  of  an  "  i "  is.  A  portion  of  a 
letter  '*  i !"  A  bit  of  a  letter  "  i !"  Gentlemen,  the  engravers,  speak« 
ing  from  seeing  that  "  x  "  there-^wbich  I  say  has  undoubtedly  been 
put  there  since  the  document  has  been  written— the  engravers  said, 
they  thought  they  saw  an  "  s,"  or  an  "  i,"  or  part  of  it.  Some  of 
them  said,  they  could  not  Gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  you.  You  see 
the  letter  "  x  "  most  distinctly,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  a  letter  "  s  ** 
or  "  i ;"  and  what  had  been  there  might  have  been  either  a  2,  a  3, 
or  a  4,  and  rubbed  out,  and  an  "  s  i  "  put  in  their  place,  I  think  one 
of  the  witnesses  said,  the  "  x  "  touches  the  bottom  of  the  "  h."  You 
will  see  it  is  a  complete  perfect  independent  figure  of  itself.  It  must 
have  been  made  with  a  pencil,  and  probably  with  a  light  hand.  It  is 
of  a  totally  dififerent  nature  and  character  from  the  other  marks  that 
are  spoken  of.  But  then,  gentlemen,  again,  I  must  always  beg  you 
to  understand,  that  this  is  the  most  unnecessary  and  superfluous  docu- 
ment of  ail  the  documents  produced.  This  is  a  copy  of  that  instru- 
ment, which  is  unquestionably  and  unddubtedly  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  testator  himself. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  go  to  "  No.  10."  "  No.  10"  is  supposed 
likewise  to  be  upon  part  of  a  map,  because  I  think  there  are  the  figures 
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"4"  and  "5,"  and  "ith"  upon  "  No.  10."  That,  gentlemen, 
consists  merely  of  inslnictions  for  making  the  codicil  of  1836. 

Again,  "  No.  1 1/'  which  is  the  last:  that,  gentlemen,  is  the  draft 
of  the  codicil.  Now,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other^even  if  the  codi- 
cil had  been  wanted ;  that  codicil  is  not  wanted — that  codicil  of 
October,  1836,  was  of  no  benefit  at  all  to  Mr.  Williams,  nor  Mrs. 
Williams ;  it  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  operate  on  the  will  of 
NoTomber,  1834;  but  if  that  codicil^ if  it  had  been  thought  it  might 
be  conrenient  to  have  that  codicil,  why  there  was  no  occasion  for  any 
instructions  for  the  codicil ;  no  occasion  for  "  No.  10;"  no  occasion 
for  the  draft  of  that  codicil  that  is  "  No.  11."  Both  these  might 
hare  been  spared,  and  we  might  have  had  the  first  codicil  like  the 
second,  without  any  other  document  by  which  it  was  supported. 

Well  then,  gentlemen,  why  are  you  to  suppose  that,  although  there 
may  be  and  are  pencil-marks  to  be  found  on  "  No.  10  "  and  "  No. 
11," — "No.  10"  being  signed  "Jones  Pan  ton  " — and  again,  this 
olMervation,  I  think,  is  not  unimportant,  that  they  are  both  upon 
parts  of  plans;  both  "No.  10"  and  "No.  11"  are  parts  of 
plans.  "  No.  10  "  consists  of  instructions,  therefore  there  would 
not  be  the  words  "  I  approve ;"  and  therefore  there  are  not  those 
words ;  but  "  No.  11"  is  a  draft — to  that,  according  to  the  uni- 
versal course  of  things,  there  would  be  the  words  "  I  approve,"  and 
consequently  there  are  those  words.  Now,  these  two  documents, 
"  No.  10"  and  "  No.  11,"  are  said  to  be  written  upon  copies  of  that 
same  plan.  Ag^in  I  ask,  gentlemen,  why  one  copy  was  signed  ;  be- 
cause it  is  allowed  to  have  been  signed  by  Jones  Pan  ton,  simply  with 
his  signature,  and  the  other  with  an  approbation.  That  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  brought  forward  by  the  other  side ;  but  it 
completelytallies  with  that  which  I  submit  to  you, — that  whatever  there 
might  have  been  on  these  papers  originally,  that  when  they  were 
signed  by  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  there  was  that  writing  on  them.  It  is 
quite  consistent  with  what  you  see ;  the  one  is  signed  simply  with  his 
signature,  the  other  is  the  draft  that  is  submitted  to  his  approbation, 
and  accordingly  to  that,  his  approbation  is  given  in  these  words,  "  f 
approve  of  this,  Jones  Panton." 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  gone  through  the  whole,  and  what  reason 
have  you  to  suppose, — these  being  all  joined  together,^ what  reason 
have  you  to  suppose  that  any  of  them  is  a  forged  document  ?  They  all 
correspond  with  what  they  would  be,  supposing  they  were  done  in  the 
common  course  of  business,  and  consistently  with  the  innocence  of  the 
accused  ;  but  they  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  brought 
forward,  by  way  of  supporting  the  charge,  that  Mr.  Williams  is  guilty. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  to  draw  your  attention  to  certain  papers 
that  were  given  in  evidence  ;  I  must  say,  in  a  manner  without  any 
prec&deDt.  I  mean  the  papers  that  were  seized  at  Brynbras  Castle 
illegally,  contrary  to  all  law  and  justice,  and  propriety,  and  which  are 
Qow  brought  forward  as  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.     And 
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yoa  will  bear  in  miud,  gentlemen,  always,  that  this  is  really  a  contest 
which  is  going  forward,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  for  the 
estate.  He  substitutes  you  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Court !  He  substi- 
tntes  you  for  a  jury  upon  the  trial  of  an  ejectment ;  and  then  he  has 
this  among  other  advantages  :  that  he  himself  is  a  witness — he  him- 
self the  claimant  for  the  property,  who  could  not  be  heard  in  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Court ;  who  could  not  be  heard  upon  the  trial  of  an  eject- 
ment ;  he  substitutes  you,  because  he  himself  can  come  forward  here, 
as  one  of  the  principal  witnesses  in  supporting  his  own  cause. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  just  draw  your  attention  to  those  papers  that 
were  given  in  evidence  at  the  close  of  the  prosecution,  in  a  manner,  I 
will  say,  wholly  unexampled  ;  and  I  will  say,  I  should  have  thought, 
unless  they  had  been  entitled  to  more  weight,  it  would  have  been  as 
well  that  such  an  example  had  not  been  set.  The  first,  gentlemen,  is  a 
copy  of  the  two  documents, "  No.  7  "  and  "  No.  9,"  which  are  signed 
by  Elizabeth  Evans— Ellen  Evans.  Now,  what  is  this,  gentlemen? 
This  is  a  copy  of  scripa,  "  No.  7  "  and  *'  No.  9  :"— 

"  I  give  to  Paul  Griffith  Panton,  all  my  Plasgywn  property ;  who- 
ever has  the  Anglesey  property  must  take  the  name  of  Panton.  I 
give  to  Barton  Panton,  all  my  Denbighshire  and  Merionethshire 
property  ;  I  give  to  Martha  Hamilton,  Lauretta  Maria  Williams,  and 
Jane  Elizabeth's  two  children,  all  the  rents  of  the  Flintshire  property, 
to  be  divided  between  them;  rest  to  Lauretta  Williams." — That's 
"  No.  ?•"  "  Examined  the  above  with  the  original  in  pencil-writing, 
and  I  do  declare  that  the  above,  and  the  copy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pencil- writing,  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Jones  Panton,  of  Plasgwyn, 
deceased/' 

It  is  signed,  Elizabeth  Evans-**'  Ellen  Evans."  Now,  gentlemen, 
what  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  that  ?  Is  my  learned  friend  to  say 
that  that  scrip,  •*  No.  7,"  is  a  forgery  ?  If  it  were,  how  is  this  to 
support  it  ?  But,  upon  that  point,  all  doubt  will  most  unquestionably 
be  removed  from  your  minds. 

Well,  then,  the  other  is : — 

"  I  give  to  my  son.  Barton  Panton,  my  Denbighshire  and  Merioneth- 
shire estate,  and  his  children  ;  I  give  my  Flintshire  estate  to  Martha 
Hamilton,  Bulkeley  and  his  children ;  also  to  Lauretta  Maria  Wil- 
liams. As  to  Hugh  Thomas,  he  is  no  better  than  old  Lewis." 

The  last  word  in  scrip  "  No.  9,'*  could  hardly  be  deciphered ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  believed  to  be  "  old  Lewis."  Now,  I  ask  what  inference 
of  guilt  is  there  to  be  drawn  against  my  client,  because  he  has  in  his 
possession,  when  he  is  arrested  at  Brynbras  Castle,  a  copy  of  those 
documents  ?  Gentlemen,  they  had  been  sent  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  at  this  time.  His  lordship  will  observe,  the  affidavit  of  scrips 
had  been  made.  Well,  then,  he  parts  with  the  originals,  and  keeps 
a  copy ;  and,  good  God,  gentlemen,  because  he  keeps  a  copy  of  the 
originals,  he  is  most  certainly  guilty  of  what  was,  but  a  few  months  ago, 
a  capital  felony,  and  must  expiate  his  crime  with  bis  life !    Now,  I  do 
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express  again  my  unfeigned  sttiprise,  that  such  eridenoe  as  this  should 
he  laid  before  you. 

Well  then,  what  is  the  next?  It  consists,  gentlemen^  in  the  propo* 
sal, — it  consists  in  certain  proposals  about  dividing  the  property  in  De- 
tonshife  and  Castle  Streets.  Why,  gentlemen,  what  is  that  to  do  ? 
Again,  my  learned  friend  gave  in  evidence  some  letters  that  passed  ; 
one  letter  from  Mr.  Hurlock  to  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  and  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  to  Mr.  Hurlock.  about  the  partition.  Wfay» 
gentlemen,  that  only  proves  what  I  should  have  stated  to  you,  and 
which  is  an  unquestionable  fact,— which  is  part  of  my  case,— that  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams  had  the  management  of  this  property ;  that  he  had 
the  partition  of  it ;  that  that  was  left  to  him.  The  agfreement  that  was 
read  the  first  night  of  the  prosecution  shows  that  Why,  gentlemen, 
the  evidence  1  give  will  show  that ;  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  at  Byrnbras  Castle,  in  May,  1834,  the  agreement  for  the  partition 
was  signed.  There  is  no  doubt,  the  deed  of  partition  was  transmitted 
from  London  by  Messrs  Forbes,  Hale  and  Boys,  who  had  prepared  it, 
to  Brynbras  Castle  ;  and  that  it  was  in  November,  1834,  that  that  deed 
of  partition  was  executed  at  Brynbras  Castle,  by  Mr.  Jones  Pan* 
ton  ;  and  that  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  himself  was  a  subscribing  witness. 
Well,  therefore,  that  he  knew  that  there  was  Devonshire-street,  and 
Bishopsgate-streeland  Cavendish-court  or  Cavendish-street,  is  unanswer- 
able ;  but  because  he  knew  that  this  property  did  belong,  in  common , 
to  Mr.  Hurlock  and  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  dees  that  prove  he  was  guilty 
of  forgery  ?  Why,  he  knew  it,  and  others  knew  it ;  it  was  easy  to  know 
it.  Mr.  Jennings,  even,  did  not  pretend  to  say  that,  during  the  exami- 
nation of  the  witnesses,  he  did  not  acquire  a  knowledge  of  that  fact. 
Plenty  of  persons  knew  it ;  any  person  might  have  gained  the  know- 
ledge of  it ;  but  it  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  follow  that  a  per^ 
son  who  knew  thai  fact  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  forgery. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  1  have  gone  over  the  whole 
of  the  evidence;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  one  single  point  that  1  have 
not  fairly  and  manfully  grappled  with. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  shortly  state  to  you  the  evidence  that  I  pro- 
pose to  lay  before  you.  As  to  the  handwriting  of  scrips  ■*  No.  7  '* 
and  "  No.  9,"  I  shall  place  them  beyond  all  controversy,  or  doubt,  or 
contradiction.  I  may  assume,  that  as  an  established  fact  in  the  case, 
that  the  instructions  according  to  which  the  will  was  drawn,  were  un- 
questionably in  the  handwritint^  of  the  testator.  I  shall  prove  to  you, 
gentlemen,  by  Mr.  Gething  Williams,  the  brother  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Williams,-*a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  gentleman  of  re- 
spectability, of  property  and  character,  in  his  own  country ;  whose 
testimony  would  have  weighed  much,  if  this  case  had  been  tried  in  the 
country  it  came  from,  and  where  it  ought  to  have  been,— ^and  he  will 
tell  you  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance.  Gentlemen,  I  will  show,— 
for  I  wish  to  be  quite  accurate, — I  will  show  you ^  if  Mr.  Gethtng 
Will  ams  is  a  respectable  witness  and  speaks  the  truth,—  that  which 
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alone  would  be  decisiTe  of  this  case ;  I  will  show  you,  that  after 
the  Anglesey  election,  in  the  spring  of  the  last  year,— that  would  be,  of 
course,  the  spring  of  the  year  1837, — that  he  saw  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  the 
testator,  and  that  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  the  testator,  then  said  to  him — 
"  Tom  is  to  be  my  executor."  Was  not  that  in  allusion  to  the  will  of 
November,  1834,  by  which  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  his  brother,  was 
made  his  executor  P  "  Tom  is  to  be  my  executor  ;"  and  then  he 
talked  about  taking  care  of  Lauretta,  and  you  will  hear  the  rest  of  the 
conversation. 

I  shall  call  Jane  Thomas,  gentlemen,  and  she  will  not  only  give 
evidence  respecting  the  7lh  of  May,  but  she  will  state  that  her  master 
had  several  times  said  to  her, — I  don't  affect  to  give  you  the  very 
words, — that  he  would  make  a  provision  for  her ;  in  short,  that  she 
was  to  take  a  legacy  under  his  will.  Now,  observe,  she  took  no  legacy 
under  any  of  the  wills, made  by  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ;  she  took  no 
legacy  under  the  first  will  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  ;  but  she 
does  take  a  legacy  under  the  third  codicil,  made  on  the  7  th  of  May, 
1837, 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  shall  offer  to  you  the  most  distinct  evidence  re- 
specting John  Williams  being  able  to  write.  It  was  at  first  said,  that 
Ann  Williams  could  not  write  ;  and,  for  anything  that  I  know,  pos- 
sibly the  same  proof  might  have  been  given  respecting  Ann,  as  re- 
specting John,  because  neither  of  them  is  a  great  scholar,  and  each  of 
them  may  occasionally  have  made  a  mark.  Gentlemen,  I  know  not 
whether  it  corresponds  with  your  experience,  but  I  can  prove  that  it 
is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  person  who  has  learned  imper- 
fectly to  write, — who  can  write  his  name,  but  who  writes  his  name 
with  some  difficulty, — who  takes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  write  it, — that 
when  he  is  in  any  hurry,  or  upon  any  occasion  when  he  does  not 
choose  to  exhibit  his  penmanship,  he  makes  his  mark.  That  may  be 
known  to  several  of  you.  The  fact  is  undoubted  ;  and  it  might  just  as 
well  have  been  said,  that  because  these  witnesses  sometimes  speak 
English,  they  cannot  speak  Welsh,  as  that  John  Williams,  because  he 
sometimes  made  his  mark,  could  not  write.  I  shall  show  you  him 
at  school:  1  shall  trace  him  from  that  time.  I  shall  show  you 
that  he  learned  to  write,  not  well,  but  that  he  could  write  his  name. 
One  of  those  witnesses  was  determined  to  plump  it,  and  says  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write ;  but  I  shall  show  you  he  could  read, 
—that  he  went  to  school,  that  he  learnt  to  read,  but  that  he  wrote 
very  badly;  and  you  will  by-and*by  look  at  the  signature,  and 
you  will  see  it  is  the  signature  of  a  person  who  writes  very  badly. 
I  shall  show  you  by  his  widow, — who  stili  survives, — by  his  own 
son,— by  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  having  business  with  him, 
that  be  could  write  his  name.  I  have  got  specimens  of  his  writing. 
I  have  got,  in  a  bible  or  prayer-book,— I  fo^et  which,— a  bible, — I 
have  got  his  handwriting,  whidi  I  shall  prove  to  be  his  genuine  hand- 
writing, by  a  person  who  saw  him  write ;  so  that  that  ground,  upon 
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which  the  will  was  originally  endeavoured  to  be  impeached,  will  entirely 
and  completely  fail. 

Then,  gentlemen,  if  it  be  necessary, —if  it  be  at  all  contested  with 
regard  to  Ann  Williams,  I  can  give  precisely  the  same  evidence  as  to 
her.  It  has  been  surmised  that  she  could  not  write.  I  shall  show 
you  that  she  learned  to  write,  and  that  she  could  write,  although  she 
was  not  a  very  good  writer. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  give  evidence  before  you  respecting  Mr.  Thomas 
Williams  being  at  Plasgwyn  on  the  7th  of  May.  Now,  you  will 
observe,  I  won't  repeat  the  remarks  I  made  on  that  subject  last 
night ;  but  you  will  recollect,  they  called  before  you  only  the  nursery- 
maid, the  groom,  and  so  on ;  persons  who  were  not  very  likely  to 
have  seen  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  there,  if  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  Plas- 
gwyn on  that  day.  And  you  will  find  that  this  evidence  ia  the  less 
to  be  relied  on,  because  they  did  not  know  he  had  been  there  on  the 
Whit-Monday  following;  and  some  of  them  swore  actually  that  he 
had  not  been  there  on  Whit-Monday, — a  day,  gentlemen,  when  I  can 
fix  him  as  being  there,  beyond  all  doubt  and  controversy.  I  shall 
show  you,  that  after  Mr.  Jones  Panton  had  been  taken  ill,  that  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams  were  there  again  and  again.  But  I 
shall  show  you,  on  that  7th  of  May  be  set  off  from  Bryubras, — aye, 
that  on  his  way  he  met  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  and  Mr.  Price,  a  witness 
that  has  been  called  here,  near  that  bridge, — Ponty —  something ;  I 
don't  recollect  the  name  of  it ;  a  bridge — perhaps  I  could  not  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  it  if  I  saw  it.  I  will  show  you,  by  calling  before 
you  the  coachman  that  drove  him,  he  was  put  down  at  the  iron  gate 
that  stands  before  Plasgwyn  House  ;  and  that  he  went  towards  Plas- 
g^wyn.  And  then  I  shall  call  before  you  the  Rev.  Gething 
Williams ;  and,  I  believe,  one  or  two  servants  from  his  house, — I 
rather  believe  so,— who  will  tell  you  that  the  servant  who  drove  him 
came  there, — arrived  there  without  his  master,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams ; 
but,  that  sometime  afterwards,  he  came  to  Rhiwlas  ;  that  he  remained 
there, — that  he  dined  there, — and  that,  in  the  evening,  he  returned 
from  Rhiwlas  to  Brynbras  Castle.  Gentlemen,  that  will  therefore 
leave  no  doubt  on  your  minds  that  he  was  there  on  the  7th  of  May; 
and  one  ground  on  which  this  will  is  impeached,  will  in  that  way  be 
entirely  removed. 

But  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  to  you,  gentlemen,  other  evidence 
which  I  shall  give  to  you.  My  learned  friend  would  not  call  before 
you  Ellen  Evans,  although  she  was  a  subscribing  witness  to  a  docu- 
ment which  he  wished  to  give  in  evidence.  He  would  not  call  before 
you  Ann  Williams,  the  subscribing  witness  to  the  will  of  May  and 
November.  I  shall  call  both  of  tbem  before  you«  They  are  desirous, 
gentlemen,  to  speak  the  truth ;  to  be  examined  upon  their  solemn 
oaths,  and  before  God  and  their  country  to  disclose  the  facts  respecting 
this  accusation  now  depending  against  their  master.    The  artifice  to 
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which  the  prosecutor  has  resorted,  in  indicting  these  two  girls,  will 
not  succeed.  They  have  been  indicted,  gentlemen, — very  far  from 
being  under  the  advice  of  my  learned  friend;  Sir  William  FoUett,  I 
am  sure  he  would  give  no  such  advice, — but  they  have  been  indicted  ; 
and  I  can  conceive  no  object  that  there  could  be  in  indicting  them, 
except  to  terrify  Mr.  Williams  from  calling  them  as  witnesses.  «The 
prosecutor  did  not  choose  to  give  us  the  advantage,  which  it  most 
undoubtedly  would  have  been,  to  have  tried  the  three  upon  the  joint 
indictment ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why, — because,  if  that  had  been  done, 
to  make  any  case  against  the  two  female  prisoners,  it  would  have  been 
indispensably  necessary  to  give  in  evidence  the  declaration  they 
made  at  the  time  that  the  will  and  codicil  had  been  produced.  That 
would  have  had  the  same  effect  in  fa  voir  of  Mr.  Williams— being 
upon  oath,— that  would  have  had  the  effect  in  favour  of  Mr.  Williams, 
of  giving  a  jury  the  benefit  of  their  testimony  ;  and  of  knowing  from 
their  account,  upon  their  solemn  oaths,  all  that  was  done  when  these 
wills  were  executed.  And  we  should  have  had  this  advantage :  we 
should  have  had  that  account  given  by  them  upon  oath,  without  the 
opportunity  which  will  now  be  afforded  of  examining  the  witnesses 
separately.  I  am  the  last  man  to  suppose  that  any  unfair  advantage 
will  be  taken  by  my  learned  friend,  who  may  examine  them.  But  it 
is  a  perilous  situation;  even  Mr.  Hurlock,— an  experienced  man,  a 
man  of  firm  nerves, — he  was  afraid  ;  a  witness  above  all  suspicion, — 
an  honourable  and  upright  man, — he  was  afraid  to  undergo  a  cross- 
examination  in  a  court  of  justice.  What  must  that  situation  be, 
then,  to  those  girls  ?  If  they  had  been  jointly  indicted,  we  should 
have  had  the  benefit  of  all  their  statement  on  oath,  without  the  risk 
of  cross-examination.  But  to  that  risk  they  are  now  exposed,  and 
without  any  hesitation;  even  at  every  peril,  with  the  confidence  I 
have  in  my  case,  I  without  scruple  place  them  in  the  witness-box. 
And  I  think  I  do  give  my  learned  friends,  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
best  proof  of  my  confidence  in  my  case,  when  I  thus  present  them 
before  you.  I  do  so,  for  it  is  essential  to  the  future  welfare  and  com- 
fort of  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Williams,  not  only  that  he  should  have  your 
acquittal,  but  an  honourable  acquittal ;  that  he  should  go  forth  from 
this  to  the  world,  to  enjoy  his  possessions,  without  spot  or  reproach. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  have  called  these  witnesses,  you  will  then  have 
to  deliberate  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  You  will 
first  hear,  gentlemen,  a  most  able,  ingenious,  and  eloquent  speech 
from  my  learned  friend  Sir  William  Follett,  to  which  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  I  look  forward  with  .apprehension,  because  topics  will 
be  introduced  which  I  cannot  anticipate,  and  to  which  I  cannot  reply. 
My  client  is  placed,  as  I  ventured  to  observe  to  you  yesterday,  in  a 
situation  of  unexampled  hardship.  But,  gentlemen,  I  trust  to  you.  I 
trust  to  my  lord ;  1  trust  to  the  justice  of  the  case.  You  will  bear  in 
mind,  gentlemen,  that  this  prosecution  is  instituted  against  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Williams  for  having  commenced  the  suit  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
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Court ;  and  his  lordship  will  hear  in  mind,  that  the  act  of  uttering  is  the 
affidavit  of  scrips.  This,  therefore,  is  for  the  first  time  an  indietmeot 
for  hringin§f  an  action.  That  suit  is  still  proceeding.  That  suit  may 
be  determined  in  favour, — and  I  hope,  will  be  determined,  and  I  confi- 
dently anticipate  will  be  determined — in  favour  of  my  client,  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Williams. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  beg  leave,  under  my  lord's  correction,  to  stale 
to  you,  that  no  action  can  be  maintained  for  a  malicious  arrest,  or  for 
commencing  any  criminal  proceeding,  until  the  action  or  the  proceed- 
ing has  been  determined,  which  is  charged  to  be  improperly  brought. 
And  why  ?  Upon  this  plain  reason,  that  you  must  first  have  it  deter- 
mined by  the  competent  tribunal  whether  the  action  was  miJicions, — 
whether  the  arrest  was  ill-founded  ;  or,  according  to  the  principles  of 
law,  whether  the  prosecution  was  not  founded  in  truth  and  justice ; 
otherwise  this  great  discrepancy  might  arise,  that,  pending  the  action, 
there  might  be  a  verdict  declaring  the  action  to  be  false  and  malicious, 
while  the  action  might  be  found  to  be  perfectly  just  and  well-founded. 
There  might  be  an  action  for  a  malicious  proceeding,  pending  the  pro- 
secution, and  damages  given  against  the  prosecutor  when  the  prosecu- 
tion was  proceeding ;  while  it  might  be  found  before  a  judge,  and  by 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  a  jury,  that  the  prosecution,  instead  of  being 
false  and  malicious,  was  perfectly  just,  and  that  the  accused  was  guilty 
of  the  crime  which  was  laid  to  his  charge.  See  then  how  we  are 
placed.  If  you,  gentlemen,  were, — of  which  I  entertain  no  apprehen- 
sion,— upon  the  ingenious  and  eloquent  address  of  my  learned  friend. 
Sir  William  Follett,  to  find  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty  "  against  my  client, 
the  case  might  still  proceed  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court ;  and  that  Court, 
which  is  the  proper  tribunal  for  deciding  upon  the  validity  of  the  will, 
might  still  say,  that  that  will  is  genuine  and  valid,  which  you  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  forgery. 

Gentlemen,  I  anticipate,  at  your  hands,  no  such  result.  You  will 
see  the  motives  by  which  this  prosecution  has  been  instituted ;  you 
will  see  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted  ;  you  will  see  the 
evidence  by  which  it  has  been  supported  ;  you  will  see  the  monstrous 
improbabilities,  and  I  may  say  impossibilities,  that  you  are  called  upon 
to  believe,  before  you  can  find  a  verdict  of  **  Guilty  "  against  my  client. 
You  will  look  to  Uie  evidence  that  I  adduce, — you  will  see  that  John 
Williams  could  write  ;  you  will  see,  that  on  the  7lh  of  May,  Mr.  ThcA 
mas  Williams  was  at  Plasgwyn  ;  you  will  know  the  declarations  that 
were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  being  executor ;  you 
will,  above  all,  have  the  most  incontrovertible  evidence,  that  those  docu- 
ments, "  9  "  and  "7,"  along  with  the  letter  requiring  Mr.  Thomas 
Williams  to  come  to  Plasgywn  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  new  dispo- 
sition of  the  property  of  the  testator  ;  you  will  find  that  these  are  un- 
questionably the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  the  testator.  You 
will  see,  therefore,  that  he  has  merely,  in  making  the  will  in  ques- 
tion, followed  the  instructioDs  that  were  unquestionably  the  genuine 
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instructions  of  Mr.  Jones  Panton.  Under  these  circumstances,  you 
cannot  hesitate  in  finding^  a  verdict  in  his  favour. 

Gentlemen,  suspicious  surmise  could  be  no  ground  at  all  for  your 
finding  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty."  Your  seeing  circumstances  that  may 
be  difficult  of  solution  upon  any  theory  proposed,  is  no  consideration 
upon  which  you  can  justly  find  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty."  But  I  think  all 
doubt,  all  suspicion,  all  difficulty,  will  be  removed  from  your  minds ; 
and  that,  at  the  close  of  the  case,  you  will  pronounce  an  honourable 
acquittal,  which  will  restore  my  unfortunate  client  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  and  enable  himi  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  enjoy  that  reputation, 
that  character  of  honour,  integrity,  and  respectability  which  he  has 
hitherto  enjoyed,  and  which  has  been  ascribed  heretofore  to  him  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

I  beg  pardon.  I  am  requested  by  a  very  respectable  proctor,— who  I 
do  not  know,  but  who,  i  have  every  reason  to  believe,  is  a  highly  re- 
spectable e;entleman, — to  state  that  it  has  been  just  mentioned  to  me, 
that  I  made  some  observations  on  his  conduct,  but  which  is  entirely 
erroneous.  I  did  not,  and  could  not  have  made  any  observations 
whatever  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Gosling,  impeaching  his  character 
in  any  way  whatever.  I  believe  he  has  conducted  himself  most  pro- 
perly, and  there  must  be  a  mistake  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — I  am  not  aware  that  you  said  one  word  about 
him. 

Mr.  A  Homey  General. — No,  my  lord ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Jercis. — The  Morning  Herald  newspaper  has  put  it  so. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Not  a  word  was  said  about  him. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — No,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Chambers. — It's  a  mistake  in  the  name. 


EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  DEFENCE. 


Mr.  TROMAi  Williams,  swokn. 

Examined  by  Mr*  JervU. 

Q.  Mr.  Williams,  you  are  a  solicitor  at  Beaumaris  ? 
A.  I  am. 

Q.  And  Mayor  of  that  town  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  am. 

Q.  Did  your  brother,  Mr.  Bulkeley  Williams,  marry  one  of  the  Miss 
Pantons  ? 
A.  He  did. 
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Q.  A  clergyman  he  is,  I  believe  ? 

A.  He  is. 

Q.  Iq  the  year  1824,  were  you  in  partnership  with  your  father  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Is  he  dead  now  ? 

A.  He  is  dead. 

Q.  Do  you  produce  any  wills  and  codicils  made  in  .yoor  office  for 
Mr.  Panton? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Produce  them,  if  you  please.     (The  witness  produced  docn- 
ments.]     Have  they  remained  in  that  state  ever  since  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  have. 

Q.  1  suppose  I  may  prove  the  seal,  sealed  up  by  Mr.  Pantcm^  I  be- 
lieve ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  the  execution  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, ^They  were  sealed  up  by  Mr.  Panton  ? 

ilf r.  Jervis. — Yes,  roy  lord ;  and  they  have  never  been  opened  since 
they  were  made. 

A.  Y^s,  I  did. 

Q.  You  witnessed  the  execution  of  a  will,  and  how  many  codicils  ? 

A.  One  codicil. 

Q.  Two  wills  and  one  codicil  ? 

A.  No ;  there  was  one  will  and  one  codicil.    I  made  a  previous 
will. 

Q.  You  made  a  previous  will  to  this  ? 

A.  Yes,  a  previous  will  to  this. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  will  ? 

A.  No,  I  have  not    That  will  was  destroyed. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^Vfhai  has  become  of  that  will  ? 

A.  That  will  was  cancelled. 

Mr.  Jervis, — Was  this  the  draft?  [Producing  a  document.] 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^You  say  it  was  cancelled.  Was  it  destroyed, 
or  what  ? 

A.  It  was  destroyed ;  it  was  torn. 

Mr.  Jerri*.— My  lord,  we  will  read  these  now. 

Mr.  Baron  Porie.— Very  well ;  take  the  draft  first. 

Officer  of  the  Court.-^"  26th  January,  1824.— This  is  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  me,  Jones  Panton,  of  Plasgwyn,  in  the  county  of 
Anglesey,  EUq*^.  I  give  and  devise  unto  my  sons,  Paul  Griffith  Panton, 
Thomas  Panton,  William  Barton  Panton,  and  my  daughters,  Martha 
Hamilton,  now  the  wife  of  the  Reverend  Peploe  William  Hamilton, 
Jane  Elizabeth  Panton,  and  Lauretta  Maria  Panton,  all  and  singular 
the  messuages,  tenements  and  dwelling-houses,  lands,  estates,  whether 
freehold,  leasehold,  or  copyhold,  which  were  given  and  devised  unto 
my  late  brother,  Paul  Panton,  Esq^.,  deceased,  solely  or  jointly  with 
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Brooke  BaiDes  Harlock,  Esq**.,  or  to  me,  Jones Panton,  in  possession 
or  reversion,  in  and  by  tbe  last  will  and  testament  of  Mrs.  Matthews ; 
to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  messuages,  tenements,  or  dwelling- bouses, 
lands,  and  estates,  unto  and  to  the  use  of  my  said  children,  Paul 
Griffith  Panton,  Thomas  Panton,  William  Barton  Panton,  Martha 
Hamilton,  Jane  Elizabeth  Panton,  and  Lauretta  Maria  Panton,  their 
heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns  respectively,  according  to 
the  several  natures  or  legal  qualities  of  the  said  estates,  and  to  be 
equally  divided  between  them,  share  and  share  alike,  as  tenants  in 
common,  and  not  as  joint  tenants.  I  give  and  bequeath  all  my  money 
and  securities  for  money,  goods,  chattels,  plate,  books,  pictures  and 
prints,  furniture,  wines,  farming  stock,  implements  of  husbandry,  horses, 
cattle  and  carriages,  and  all  and  singular  other  my  personal  property 
of  what  nature  or  kind  soever  the  same  may  be  or  consist  of  at  the 
time  of  my  decease  (subject  to  the  payment  of  my  debts,  funeral  and 
testamentary  expenses),  unto  my  said  children,  Paul  Griffith  Panton, 
Thomas  Panton,  William  Barton  Panton,  Martha  Hamilton,  Jane 
Elixabeth  Panton,  and  Lauretta  Maria  Panton,  their  executors,  ad- 
ministrators and  assigns,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  share  and 
share  alike,  as  tenants  in  common,  and  not  as  joint  tenants.  I  appoint 
my  said  son,  Paul  Griffith  Panton,  and  my  said  son-in-law,  the 
Iteverend  Peploe  William  Hamilton,  executors  of  this  my  will.  I 
revoke  all  wills  made  by  me,  at  any  time  heretofore,  and  declare  this 
to  be  and  contain  my  last  will  and  testament.'* 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — The^e  were  all  the  six  children  ;  all  the  children 
except  the  eldest  ? 

Mr.  Jervis. — Yes,  my  lord. 

Sir  William  Follett*^ And  the  property  which  he  left  to  the  six 
children,  was  the  property  which  he  held  jointly  with  Mr.  Hurlock,  as 
I  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Bftron  Parke.^lt  was  so. 

Ifi^rteffs,— That  was  part  of  the  original  will. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke,— And  these  are  the  heir-looms  ? 

Officer. — It  appears  to  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  R.  Williams  and 
William  Williams,  solicitors,  and  Henry  Brereton. 

This  my  lord,  is  dated  the  ISth  of  March,  1824. 

Mr.  Jcrrw.— This  is  very  long,  my  lord ;  it  recites  the  settle- 
ment. 

Mr,  Attorney  GenerdU — We  may  state  the  effect  of  it,  and  you 
can  have  it  read  over  after. 

Sir  WiiHam  Folleft.^l  don  t  want  it  read. 

Mr.  Jervis. — It  recites  the  settlement,  with  the  power  of  appointment 
to  the  testator  of  the  reversion,  and  limits  it  to  Paul  Griffith  Panton. 

Officer. — "  Now,  I,  the  said  Jones  Panton,  the  elder  '* 

Mr.  Jervis. — To  the  first  and  other  sons,  and  then  to  the  first  and 
other  daughters,  and  so  on. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.—Retid  the  first  clause  ? 

Officer  of  the  Court. — "  Now,  therefore,  I,  the  said  Jones  Panton, 
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the  elder,  pursuant  to»  and  in  eiernte  and  esecotioo  of  llit  povnr  or 
authority  to  me  for  this  porpoaa,  given  and  liniied  in  and  hf  the  aaid 
recited  indenture  of  aettlement,  and  of  every  or  any  other  power  what- 
ever enabling  me  in  this  behalf,  do«  by  thia  my  last  will  and  Ceetanent 
in  writing,  signed,  published  and  declared  by  me,  in  the  presence  of  and 
attested  by  the  three  credible  persons  whose  names  are  intended  to  be 
hereupon  endorsed  or  annexed  as  witnesses,  direct*  limit  and  appoint 
thar,  subject  to  the  limitations  in  the  said  indenture  cootainedp  aoCeee- 
dent  to  the  limitations  to  such  uses  as  I  shall  by  deed  or  will  appoint, 
all  those  the  manors,  messuages,  fiirma,  lands  and  other  hereditamonta, 
with  their  and  every  of  their  rights,  members  and  apportenanoee,  in 
the  said  indenture  of  settlement  particularly  mentiooeid.aod  eonpriiied. 
shall  be  and  remain  to  the  uses,  upon  the  trusts  and  sobiect  to  the 
powers,  provisoes  and  declarations  hereinafter  mentioned  aodcontaaned. 
I  also  give  and  devise  ail  other  my  messuages,  lands,  hereditamenla, 
and  all  other  my  real  esUtes,  situate  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  to 
the  uses,  upon  the  trusts  and  subject  to  the'powers,  proriaoee  and  do* 
claratioos  hereinafter  mentioned,  (that  is  to  say),  I  do  hereby  dedare 
that  the  direction,  limitation  and  appointment,  gift  and  devise,  hoioiii-> 
before  made  and  contained,  and  shall  operate  and  enure  to  the  nee  of 
my  second  son,  Paul  Griffith  Panton,  Esq^.,  and  his  assigns,  dorini^ 
the  term  of  his  natural  life,  witliout  impeachment  of  waste ;  and  after 
the  determination  of  that  estate  by  forfeiture  or  otherwise,  in  the  tifis* 
time  of  the  said  Paul  Griffith  Panton,  to  the  use  of  the  Rerersod 
Joseph  Corbett,  of  Longner  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  dnrk,  and 
Owen  Williams,  of  Craig-y-don,  in  the  County  of  Aogiesey,  Eeq»., 
and  their  heirs,  during  the  life  of  the  said  Paul  Griffith  Panton,  in 
trust  for  him  and  his  assigns,  and  by  the  usual  ways  and  meana  to 
preserve  the  contingent  remainder  hereinafter  limited ;  and  after  the 
decease  of  the  said  Paul  Griffith  Panton,  to  the  use  of  tiie  fiiet  and 
every  other  son,"— and  then  in  remainder,  one  after  the- other. 

Mr,  Jtircis. — After  tlie  sons  it  is  in  remainder  to  the  daughters  ; 
Martha  Hamilton  io  the  same  way,  to  Jane  Elizabeth  in  the  same  way, 
and  then  to  Mrs.  Williams,  who  was  the  youngest  daughter. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke— ^n,  Bulkeley  Williams  was  Jane  Elisabeth? 

Mr.  Jervi8.—Ye$f  my  lord«  she  was  not  married  then. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.-^That  embraces  the  settled  lands  and  all  olber 
lands  in  Wales  ? 

O^cer.— Yes,  in  addition  to  the  power. 

Mr,  Jervis. — You  will  find  the  beqae^it  of  the  personalty. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.--  Just  see  if  there  is  a  bequest  of  the  land  out 
of  Wales? 

Mr,  Jervis.'^**  I  give  and  bequeath  all  my  money  "— **- 

Mr.  Baron  ParJIre.— But  is  there  anything  said  about  the  unsettled 
land? 

Mr.  Jerv'u. — There  is  nothing  in  this  codicil ;  in  the  next  codicil 
there  is. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke^-^Very  well,  now  abont  the  personal^  ? 
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Mr,  Jervu.*-Ye8«     "  I  give  and  bequeath  all  my  money  " 

Officer  of  the  Court, — *'  I  give  and  bequeath  all  my  money  and 
securities  for  money,  goodSi  chattels,  plate,  books,  pictures  and  prints, 
furniture,  wines,  farming  stock,  implements  in  husbandry,  horses,  cat- 
tle and  carriages,  and  all  and  singular  other  my  personal  estate,  of 
what  nature  or  kind  soever  the  same  may  be  or  consists  of  at  the  time 
of  my  decease  (subject  to  the  payment  of  my  debts,  funeral  and  tes- 
tamentary expenses)  unto  the  said  Paul  Griffith  Panton,  Thomas  Pan- 
ton,  William  Barton  Panton,  Martha  Hamilton,  Jane  Elizabeth  Pan- 
ton,  and  Lauretta  Maria  Panton,  their  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  share  and  share  alike,  as 
tenants  in  common,  and  not  as  joint  tenants." 

Sir  WUUam  Foilett, — Who  are  the  executors  ? 

Officer. — Paul  Griffith  Panton  and  Peploe  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Jervis, — Now,  there  is  another  codicil  of  the  10th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1825. 

O^ccr. ^This  is  dated  the  10th  of  February  1825,  and  is  a  codicil 
to  the  will  of  the  18th  of  March,  1824. 

Sir  William  FolleiL^Yoxx  had  better  read  it. 

Officer  of  the  Court. — "  This  is  a  codicil  to  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  me,  Jones  Panton,  of  Plasgwyn,  in  the  county  of  Anglesey, 
£sq*^.,  bearing  date  the  18th  day  of  March,  1824.  I  give  and  devise 
unto  my  second  son,  Paul  Griffith  Panton,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all 
that  messuage  or  tenement  and  farm,  with  the  lands  and  hereditaments 
thereunto  belonging,  containing  by  estimation  about  32  acres,  com- 
monly called  or  known  by  the  name  of  Nant-y-Vendre,  situate  in  the 
parish  of  Llanelidan,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  and  all  that  piece 
or  parcel  of  common  land,  containing  28  acres,  1  rood,  36  polet, 
or  thereabouts,  more  or  less,  being  part  of  a  certain  common,  or  waste 
land,  called  Llanelidan-commoo,  which  said  piece  or  parcel  of  land 
was  or  is  to  be  allotted  to  the  said  messuage  or  tenement,  in  lieu  of 
common  right  on  the  said  common,  with  all  the  rights,  members,  and 
appurtenances  to  the  said  messuage  or  tenement  belonging,  all  which 
said  messuage,  farm,  and  other  hereditaments  were  conveyed  to  me, 
the  said  Jones  Panton,  in  and  by  certain  indentures  of  lease  and  re- 
lease, bearing  date  the  4th  and  5th  days  of  August*  1824;  the  re- 
lease being  made  between  Hugh  Hughes,  yeoman,  of  the  first  part, 
Meredith  Evans,  fiarmer,  of  the  second  part,  John  Lloyd  Clark  and 
Hugh  Davies,  Esq^  of  the  fifth  part,  and  Rowland  Williams,  gent.,  of 
the  sixth  part ;  to  have  and  to  hold,  all  and  singular  the  said  heredi- 
taments and  premises,  unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  said  Paul  Griffith 
Panton,  his  heirs  and  assigns.  I  give  and  devise  unto  my  sons 
Paul  Griffith  Panton,  Thomas  Panton,  and  William  Barton  Pan- 
ton,  and  my  daughters,  Maria  Hamilton,  Jane  Elizabeth  Panton, 
and  Lauretta  Maria  Panton,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  all  those 
the  messuages,  tenements,  lands  and  hereditaments,  called  by  the 
several  names  of   Hendre,  Ithel,  Bryoner,  and  Hendre  Waylod» 
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situate  in  the  parish  of  Pentraeth,  An  the  said  coooty  of  Anglesey, 
now  in  my  own  occapation,  containing  by  admeasurement  43  acres,  2 
roods,  6  poles  or  thereabouts ;  and  all  that  piece  or  parcel  of  common 
land,  in  the  said  parish  of  Pentraeth,  allotted  to  the  said  messuages 
and  other  hereditaments,  and  containing  by  admeasurement  se- 
ven acres  twenty-five  poles,  or  thereabouts ;  and  all  the  pews  belong- 
iog  to  the  said  messuages,  in  Pentraeth  Church,  with  their  appur- 
tenances; which  said  hereditaments  were  purchased  by  my  late 
brother,  Paul  Panton,  Esq*",  from  Morris  Williams,  yeoman,  and 
Mary  his  wife,  and  were  conveyed  to  him  by  certain  indentures  of 
lease  and  release,  bearing  date  the  16tb  or  17th  day  of  January, 
1815.  And  all  those  messuages,  tenements,  fields,  lands  and  here- 
ditaments, situate,  lying  and  being  in  the  parish  of  Penny wydd,  in  the 
said  county  of  Anglesey,  containing  forty -one  acres,  thirty-two  poles, 
being  part  of  a  tenement  commonly  called  or  called  or  known  by  the  name 
of  Camaw,  otherwise  Carnau  Wein,  with  their  appurtenances,  which 
said  hereditaments  were  purchased  by  my  late  brother,  Paul  Panto o, 
E8q^,  of  and.  from  John  Williams,  and  were  conveyed  to  him,  in  an  d 
by  certain  indentures  of  lease  and  release,  bearing  date  the  26th  and 
27tli  days  of  November,  1806,  and  are  now  in  the  occupation  of  Wil- 
liam Williams,  Humphrey  Hughes,  and  Richard  Davies.  And  all  that 
messuage  or  tenement,  lands,  hereditaments  and  premises,  called  or 
known  by  the  name  of  Tan-y-graig,  situate,  lying  and  being  in  the 
parish  of  Llandyfau,  in  the  said  county  of  Anglesey,  with  their  and 
every  of  their  appurtenances,  which  said  hereditaments  were  purchased 
by  my  late  brother,  Paul  Panton,  Esq**.,  of  and  from  Owen  Williams, 
corn -merchant,  and  were  conveyed  to  him  in  and  by  certain  indentures 
of  lease  and  release,  bearing  date  the  1st  and  2nd  days  of  January, 
1813 ;  and  are  now  in  the  occupation  of  Hugh  Hughes,  or  his  under- 
tenants. And  all  those  parks,  pieces  or  parcels  of  land,  messuages, 
tenements,  lands  and  hereditaments,  being  parts  of  Mynydd  LJwyd- 
diart,  Corscoiber,  Rhos  Cegulier  and  Pentraeth  Marsh,  now  respec- 
tively in  the  occupations  of  me,  the  said  Jones  Panton,  Thomas  Jones, 
John  Williams,  Henry  Thomas,  William  Jones,  William  Williams, 
William  Edwards  and  Owen  Roberts,  or  some  or  one  of  them,  their 
undertenants  and  assigns.  And  all  that  messuage  or  tenement, 
lands,  hereditaments  and  premises,  commonly  called  or  known  by  the 
name  of  Heublas,  situate,  lying  and  being  in  the  parish  of  Llanelidan 
aforesaid,  in  the  said  county  of  Denbigh,  with  their  and  every  of  their 
appurtenances,  and  the  allotments  of  common  thereunto  belonging, 
which  said  hereditaments  and  premises  were  purchased  by  my  late 
brother,  Paul  Panton,  Esq*^.,  of  and  from  John  Price,  and  conveyed 
to  him  in  and  by  certain  indentures  of  lease  and  release,  dated  the 
26th  and  27th  days  of  October,  1821 ;  and  are  now  in  the  occupation 
of  Thomas  Price,  or  his  undertenants,  of  all  which  said  messuages  and 
other  hereditaments,  I,  the  said  Jones  Panton,  am  now  seised  of  and 
for  an  estate  in  fee-simple  in  possession,  and  which  said  heredita- 
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ments  are  not  included  or  comprised  in  a  certain  indenture  of  release, 
bearing  date  the  10th  day  of  December,  1823,  being  an  indenture  of 
settlement  executed  previous  to  the  marriage  of  my  eldest  son,  Jones 
Panton,  with  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Lewis  ;  and  all  other  the  messuages, 
tenements,  farms,  lands  and  hereditaments,  situate  in  England  or  in 
the  principality  of  Wales,  or  elsewhere,  of  which  I,  or  any  person  or 
persons  in  trust  for  me,  are,  is,  or  at  the  time  of  my  decease  shall 
be  seised  for  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  mes- 
suages, tenements,  lands  and  other  hereditaments  hereby  devised,  unto 
and  to  the  use  of  my  said  sons,  Paul  Griffith  Panton,  Thomas  Panton, 
William  Barton  Panton ;  and  my  daughters,  Martha  Hamilton,  Jane 
Elizabeth  Panton,  and  Lauretta  Maria  Panton,  their  heirs  and  assigns, 
share  and  share  alike,  as  tenants  in  common,  and  not  as  joint  tenants. 
I  hereby  confirm  the  direction,  limitation  and  appointment  contained 
in  my  said  will,  of  all  the  estates  comprised  in  the  said  recited  inden- 
ture of  settlement,  and  I  ratify  and  confirm  my  said  will  in  all  other 
respects,  save  and  except  only  where  it  is  altered  or  varied  by  the  de- 
vises hereinbefore  contained." 

Mt^  Baron  Parke. — Was  that  settled  property  ? 

Mr,  Jervis. — Your  lordship  will  understand  that  all  the  property  in 
Wales  was  settled  property. 

Sir  fVUliam  Follett. — The  settlement  contains  all  the  parcels  at  full 
length  ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Examination  of  Mr. , Thomas  Williams  resumed, 

Mr.  Jervis. — Mr.  Williams*  did  you  know  Mr.  Jones  Panton  well  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  What  were  his  habits  of  business  ? 

A.  His  habits  of  business  were  very  odd  ;  very  unused  to  business. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  handwriting  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — He  was  unused  to  business,  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was. 

Mr,  Jervis. — Was  he  cautious  ? 

A.  Courteous? 

Q.  Cautious? 

A.  O  ;  very  cautious,  and  very  suspicious. 

Q.  Look  at  that  letter.  [Handing  a  letter  to  witness.]  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  to  be  his  handwriting  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Give  me  the  scrips,  if  you  please,  "  No.  7  "  and  No.  9  ?" 
[The  scrips  were  produced  and  handed  to  witness.]  Look  at  that ; 
do  you  believe  that  to  be  his  handwriting  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr,  Baron  Par/c?.— What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Jcjvw.— That  is  scrip  "  No.  9/'  my  lord. 

D   D 
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Q.  Look  at  that  ?  [Directing  the  attentioo  of  witness  to  another 
document.] 

A.  Yes.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  70U  believe  that  to  be  his  handwriting  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  whole  of  it  ? 

A.  I  believe  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  Look  at  the  signature  of  that,  if  you  please.  [Handing  another 
document  to  witness.]    Do  you  believe  that  to  be  his  writing  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.—Vf hat  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Jervis. — ^That  is  the  signature,  my  lord ;  that  has  not  been 
disputed. 

Mr.  Baron  7'arA-e.— That's  "  No.  1  ?" 

Mr.  Jervis. — Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  the  seal ;  do  you  know  his  seal  ? 

A.  Yes ;  this  is  the  same  seal  that  is  to  his  will. 

Sir  WiUiam  FolUtt.^U  that  "  No.  1  ?" 

A.  "  No.  !.•• 

Q.  Is  there  any  impression  on  that  at  all  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  is. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Let  me  look  at  that  ? 

\Vitness. — It's  very  hard  to  see. 

Mr.  Jervis. — If  your  lordship  will  look  at  the  other 

Mr.  Baron  ParArc— Yes  ;  let  me  look  at  the  other  will  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson. — My  lord  wants  to  see  the  will  of  1824. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.—l  want  to  see  the  seal ;  the  impression.  [The 
document  was  handed  to  his  lordship.] 

Mr.  /crvis.— If  your  lordship  will  look  at  "  No.  2,"  [handing  the 
document  to  his  lordship]  you  will  see  that  plainer. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Yes.  *'  No.  1,"  I  cannot  see  much  impres- 
sion of  the  seal  there. 

Mr.  Jervis. — There  is  a  peculiar  form  to  the  seal. 

Mr.  Baron  ParA«.— Just  let's  look  at  the  will  ? 

Mr.  Jervis. — Yes,  my  lord.  [Handing  the  document  to  his  lord- 
ship.]    Your  lordship  will  see  there  is  a  peculiar  form  to  the  seal 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Yes;  there  is  something  on  the  top  here, 
like  the  seal  on  the  will.     There  is  a  scroll. 

Sir  William  Follett.-^''  No.  1,"  my  lord? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.— Yes,  "  No,  1."     "  No.  2  "  has  a  different  top. 

Mr.  Jervis. — No,  my  lord,  the  seal  is  turned  the  other  way  there. 

Mr.  Baron Parke.—O,  I  see  it  is;  you  are  right.  Now,  I  have 
looked  at  '*  No.  2  "  and  "  No.  1 ;"  let  me  look  at  the  codicil  to  the 
will  of  1884  ?  [The  document  was  handed  to  his  lordship.]  Yes, 
that's  quite  perfect. 

Mr.  Jervis. — I  wish  your  lordship  to  look  at  their  last  codicil. 
[Handing  the  document  to  his  lordship.] 
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Mr.  Chambers,-— Mr,  Rumsey  Williams's  codicil  ? 

Mr,  Jervis. — The  seal  is  over  the  name,  ia  a  very  odd  way  there. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Yes,  it's  there.  It  has  got  the  scroll  at  the 
top. 

Mr,  Jcrrw.— This  is  "  No.  3,"  my  lord. 

Q.  Just  look  at  that  seal.  [Handing  it  to  witness.]  Is  that  his 
seal? 

A.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  his  seal. 

Mr,  Jervis, — Will  your  lordship  be  so  good  as  to  look  at  that  ? 
[Handing  "  No.  3  "  to  his  lordship.] 

Mr,  Baron  Parke,  —  "  No.  3/'  again,  puts  it  in  a  different  position. 
1  believe  there  is  an  impression  on  it  at  the  top  ? 

Mr,  Jervit, — Just  look  at  the  handwriting  of  "  No.  4."  [Handing 
the  document  to  witness.]  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Jones  Pan  ton  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.-^Now,  you  have  proved  "  Nos.  1,"  *'  2,"  "  3/' 
and  "  4,"  to  be  in  his  handwriting  ? 

Mr.  /ervM.— Yes,  my  lord. 

Q.  Now,  just  look  at  the  others  ?  [Handing  the  other  documents 
to  witness.] 

A.  This  is.    This  is.    This  is.     This  is ;  and  this  is. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — What  are  you  upon  now  ? 

Mr.  Jervis. — This  is  "No.  11,"  my  lord.  He  has  spoken  to 
••No.  8"  and**  No.  6." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — "  No.  5,"  has  he  spoken  to  ? 

Mr,  Jervis,^Yei,  my  lord,  "  No.  5  "  he  has  spoken  to. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  William  Follett, 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  you  prepared  those  wills— did 
you? 

A.  My  father  and  myself  did,  sir. 

Q.  Speak  up  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  is  the  draft  in  ?  [Handing  it  to  witness.*] 

A.  I  think  that's  mine.  It  is  in  my  own  handwriting,  and  cor- 
rected by  my  father. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  instructions  were  given  ? 

A.  I  was  not  present  when  the  instructions  for  this  will  were  given  ; 
ihey  were  taken  by  my  father. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  Jones  Pantoo,  at  the  bottom  ? 

A.  This  is  mine. 

Q.  Are  the  attesting  witnesses  in  your  handwriting  also  ? 

A.  They  are  mine. 

Q«  Then,  the  whole  of  that  document— signature  and  attesting  wit- 
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nesses  and  all,  with  the  exceptifm  of  the  corrections  in  your  father's 
handwriting,  is  in  TOur  handwriting^  ? 

A.  Yes;  and  my  father's  at  the  end. 

Q.  No  part  of  that  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  testator  ? 

A.  O,  no ;  certainly  not. 

Q.  With  respect  to  the  instructions,  then,  for  that  will,  you  know 
nothing  of  them,  except  what  you  have  heard  from  your  father  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  for  the  second  will  of  March,  1824  ;  did  you  take  the  in- 
structions ? 

A.  They  were  taken  by  my  father  and  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  take  them  in  writing  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  got  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  1  have. 

Q.  Let  me  look  at  them,  if  you  please  ?  [The  witness  handed  theai 
across  to  the  learned  counsel.]  Whose  handwriting  is  this  in  ? 

A.  It's  my  father's  handwriting. 

Q.  The  whole  of  it  ? 

A.  I  think  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  You  were  present,  and  your  father  took  down  the  heads  of  in- 
structions from  the  lips  of  the  testator  ? 

A,  I  was. 

Q.  Did  he? 

A.  He  did. 

Mr.  Baron  Par/cc— That  was  for  the  will  of  March  ? 

Si^  William  Follett^Yes,  my  lord. 

Q.  You  have  no  instructions  for  that  will  signed  by  the  testator, 
have  you  ? 

A.  No,  I  have  none. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  instructions  also  for  the  whole  of  the  codicil 
of  1825? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  got  them  also  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  Let  me  look  at  tbem,  if  you  please.  [The  witness  handed  them 
over  to  the  learned  counsel.]  Whose  writing  is  this  ? 

A.  It's  partly  my  father's,  and  partly  mine. 

Q.  These  are  the  instructions  from  which  the  codicil  was  prepared  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  instructions  he  gave  you  were  to  devise  the  messuages, 
lands,  and  tenements 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Not  signed,  are  they  ? 

Sir  Willtam  Fo/Ze//.— Not  signed,  my  lord. 

Q.  To  his  son.    Those  were  his  instructions,  were  they? 

A.  Yes ;  and  there  were  other  verbal  instructions. 
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Q.  The  other  verbal  instructions  were  to  devise  all  the  lands^  not 
comprised  io  the  settlement,  to  the  six  younger  children  ? 
k.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  to.     The  verbal  instructions  were  to  devise  all  the  lands, 
001  comprised  in  the  settlement,  to  the  six  younger  children.     You 
>Utedthat  the  will  of  the  26th  of  January,  1824,  had  been  cancelled? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  cancellation  ? 

A.  Ko,  I  cannot  say.  It  was  marked  "cancelled"  by  my  father,  upon 
the  draft 

Q'  It  was  marked  "  cancelled  "  by  your  father  upon  the  draft ;  and 
that  is  yoor  reason  for  saying  it  was  cancelled  ? 
A,  Yet. 

Q>  Vfho  are  the  attesting  witnesses  to  this  will;  are  they  your 
clerks?    Yourself  is  one? 
A.  My  father  and  my  brother,  I  believe. 
Q.  Your  fitber  and  your  brother.    No,  there  is  another  ? 
A.  O;  he  was  a  servant. 
Q.  A  servant  to  Mr.  Panton  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And,  I  presume,  the  will  was  executed  at  his  house  ? 
A«  The  first  will  was. 

Q.  The  codicil  has  here,— William  Thomas  Williams  and  Thomas 
Williams,  Beaumaris,  solicitors  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  father  and  brother,  are  they  ? 
A.  Yes',  my  father  and  brother. 
Q.  And  the  will  is  the  same  ?    Now,  you  say— — 
Mr,  Baron  Parte.— The  will  is  the  same  ? 
Sir  William  Follett.—YeSf  my  lord  ;  the  same. 
Q.  Well,  you  say  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Jones  Panton  ? 
A..  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  this  draft  document,  of  the  25th  of  April,  you  believe 
to  be  his  handwriting  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  answer  that  at  once  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Take  that  into  your  hand.  [Handing  a  document  to  witness.] 
Have  you  seen  that  paper  ? 
A.  Yes ;  I  saw  this  at  Doctors'  Commons. 
Q.  Have  you  so  clear  a  belief  about  that  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  havp.. 

Q.  Yes,  you  have.    Do  you  believe  that  [handing  anothej  docu- 
ment] to  be  his  handwriting  ? 
A.  I  do. 
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Q.  Now,  will  you  look  at  that  ?  {Handing  another  document.] 

Mr.  Baron  Parite.— That's  "  No.  9  ?  " 

Sir  WiUiam  i^o//c«.— That's  "  No.  9." 

Q.  Look  at  the  pencil-writing.  Have  you  ever  seen  bim  write  in 
pencil  P 

A,  No,  I  don't  think  I  ever  have. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  to  that  writing  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  to  be  his  handwriting. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  all  to  be  the  same  handwriting  ?  Now,  turn 
over  that  ? 

Mr.  Bartm  Parke, — You  bdieve  it  all  to  be  the  same  handwriting, 
do  you  ?  That's  "  No.  7,"  is  it  ? 

Sir  William  FoUetl,--"  No.  7,"  my  lord. 

Q.  Turn  it  over,  sir.     Can  you  read  the  last  words  at  the  bottom  ? 

A.  "The  rest  to  Lauretta  Williams." 

Q.  Can  you  read  the  word  "  rest  ?  " 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  can  read  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  appear  to  you  to  be  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the 
rest  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  does. 

Q.  It  does.  You  think  that's  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  rest 
of  the  paper,  is  it  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  to  be  so. 

Q.  You  believe  it  to  be  so.  On  what  occasions  have  you  seen  him 
write  ? 

A.  I  was  concerned  for  him  ;  and  I  have  seen  him  write,  and  I 
think  I  have  seen  letters  from  him. 

Q.  You  sav/  him  execute  his  will  and  codicils  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  have  seen  him  sig'n  leases.  I  was  concerned  for  him  in 
passing  his  brother's  accounts  at  the  Stamp-office,  and  I  have  seen 
his  signature  there. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  writing  letters,  or  of  getting  somebody 
to  write  them  for  him  ? 

A.  I  should  say  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  letters  frequently; 
I  have  seen  him  write  cheques. 

Q.  Write  them,  or  sign  them  ? 

A.  Write  them. 

Q.  Was  he  not  in  the  habit  of  employing  some  of  his  family  to 
write  for  him  ? 

A .  Not  when  I  knew  him. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  frequently  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  having  received  letters  from  him  ? 

A.  No,  our  communications  were  generally  verbal. 
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Q.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  seeing  a  letter  from  him  ? 

A.  The  last  letter  I  saw  from  him  was  in  1829»  on  the  death  of 
his  daughter. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  a  letter  from  bim  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.  Then,  was  your  knowledge  of  his  handwriting  derived  from 
seeing  him  sign  his  name,  or  from  anything  else  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  him  write  cheques  frequently. 

Q.  Anything  else? 

A.  I  never  saw  him  write  a  letter. 

Q.  You  never  saw  a  letter  from  him,  and  never  received  a  letter 
from  him  ? 

A.  O,  yes,  I  have  seen  them. 

Q.  O ;  I  thought  you  said  you  had  not  ? 

A.  No,  no ;  1  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  O,  then,  you  have  seen  letters  from  him ;  but  not  direct  to 
yourself? 

A.  No,  not  direct  to  myself. 


Re-examined  by  Mr,  Jervis. 

Q.  I  understand,  Mr.  Williams,  those  wills  and  codicils  are  attested 
by  your  father  and  brother  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  both  .dead  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  business  is  car- 
ried on  in  Wales  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Now,  is  il  at  all  uncommon  in  Wales,  for  persons  who  are  not 
good  scholars,  but  who  can  write  their  names,  to  make  their  marks  ? 

A.  It's  very  usual ;  I  have  frequently  seen  it.  They  won't  write 
their  names,  unless  they  are  obliged;  they  prefer  putting  their 
mark. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke,— Eh  ? 

A.  They  prefer  putting  their  mark. 

Mr.  Jervis. — Have  you  seen  letters  from  Mr.  Jones  Pan  ton  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  seen  many. 

Q.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  his  manner  of  writing  ? 

A,  Yes,  it's  very  peculiar. 
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Mr.  Pall  Griffith  Panton,  swobn. 
Examined  by  Mr,  Chambers, 

Q.  Mr.  Panton,  are  you  one  of  the  sons  of  the  late  Mr.  Jones  Pan- 
ton,  of  Plasg^wyn  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Which  son  are  you  ? 

A.  I  am  the  eldest. 

Q.  The  eldest  surviving  son,  I  believe  ? 

A.  The  eldest  surviving  son ;  the  second  son. 

Q.  You  are  also  brother  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  the  prosecutor  ? 

A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  In  Denbighshire. 

Q.  In  Denbighshire,  did  you  say  ? 

A.  In  Denbighshire. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Plasgwyn,  where  you  live  ? 

A.  It  will  be  better  than  sixty  miles,  I  should  think  ;  I  cannot  say, 
exactly. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  I  believe  Mrs.  Williams,  the  wife  of  the/prisoner,  was 
the  youngest  daughter ;  she  was  your  youngest  sister,  was  she  not  ? 

A.  She  was  my  youngest  sister. 

Q.  Now,  whilst  you  were  an  inmate  of  your  father's  family,  and 
since,  had  you  opportunities  of  seeing  the  way  in  which  he  treated 
her? 

A.  I  had,  during  the  time  1  lived  with  my  family.  After  I  left — after 
I  was  married,  I  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  communication ;  that  is 
to  say,  I  did  not  visit. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — When  were  you  married,  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  I  was  married  in  the  year  1 826. 

Mr,  Chambers. — Very  well,  sir.  Now,  previous  to  that,  how  did  Mr. 
Jones  Panton  conduct  himself  with  regard  to  affection  to  your  youngest 
sister  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  should  say  she  was  a  very  great 
favourite. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  can  judge,  you  should  say  she  was  a  very  great 
favourite.  Now,  at  any  time  previous  to  your  marriage,  was  the 
management  of  your  father's  affairs  entrusted  to  you  ? 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  For  liow  long  a  time  ? 

A.  About  three  years,  1  imagine. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Previous  to  his  marriage  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.— Frey'ious  to  the  witness's  marriage^  my  lord. 

Q.  Now,  from  that  circumstance,  had  you  opportumties  of  observ- 
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ing  the  way  in  which  your  father  did  basiness^  when  he  had  matters  of 
business  to  transact  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  had. 

Q.  Daring  that  time,  was  be  called  upon  to  sign  any  instruments  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  from  your  observations,  and  from  your  knowledge  of  your 
father's  habits  of  business,  do  you  think  it  probable  he  would  have 
signed  an  instrument  written  in  pencil,  in  ink  ? 

Sir  William  FolietL — Is  that  a  proper  question  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke,— I  don't  know  that  you  can  object  to  that:  from 
your  knowledge  of  his  habits  of  business. 

Mr,  Chambers.^yfeW,  sir,  from  your  knowledge  of  his  habits  of 
business,  do  you  think  it  probable  he  would  have  signed  a  paper 
written  in  pencil  in  ink  ? 

A.  I  should  say,  decidedly  not. 

Q.  I  presume  you  were  acquainted  with  your  father's  handwriting  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  look  at  this  letter  ?  [Handing  a  do- 
cument to  witness.]     Is  that  or  not  in  his  handwriting  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  judgment,  I  should  say  it  was  his  hand- 
writing. 

Mr.  Baron  Paryfe^.— That's  "  No.  9  ?  " 

Mr.  Jervis. — No  my  lord,  it's  a  letter. 

Witness. — There  is  no  number  on  it ;  it's  a  letter. 

Mr.  Chambers, — Now,  Mr.  Panton,  we  have  heard  that  he  some- 
times employed  members  of  his  family  to  write  letters  for  him,  pre- 
viously to  his  death  ;  was  that  so  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Amongst  others,  did  you  sometimes  receive  letters  from  Mrs. 
Panton,  in  her  handwriting  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  Mrs.  Barton  Panton  write,  but  I  have  received  letters 
signed  with  the  name,  Ann  Panton,  which  I  took  to  be  her  band- 
writing. 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — Did  they  contain  money  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chambers. — Will  you  look  at  that  letter  ?  [Handing  a  letter  to 
witness.]     Did  you  receive  that  letter  from  Mrs.  Jones  Panton  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Barton  Panton.     It's  signed  with  my  father's  name  at  the 
bottom  of  it.     I  received  it  in  due  course,  and  received  the  75/. 
Mr.  Attorney  OeneraL — It  enclosed  75/.  ? 

A.  It  did. 

Mr.  Baron  ParA^.— What  date  is  that? 
Witness,— The  date  is  the  3rd  of  June,  1833. 
Sir  William  Follett.-^Let  me  look  at  that.     [The  letter  was  handed 
to  the  learned  counsel,  and  afterwards  to  the  officer  of  the  Court.] 

Officer  of  Ike  Court.^k  letter  from  Jones  Panton  to  Paul  Griffith 
Panton,  Esq>«.,  dated  3rd  June  1833:— 
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*'  Dbar  Paul  :  1  send  yoa  75/.    Yours  afiectionatelj, 

JoNBS  Panton." 

Mr.  Baron  Pafit*?.— June,  1833? 

Officer, — Yes,  and  it  has  the  post-mark,  "  Beaumaris/'  upon  it. 

Mr.  Chambers, — Mr.  Panton,  you  were  looking  at  this  letter  of  the 
22nd  of  April,  1834.  [Handing  the  letter  to  witness.]  Is  that  in  your 
father's  handwriting  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  this  letter  before. 

Sir  William  FolletL-^What  do  you  say  P 

A.  I  have  seen  this  letter  before,  and  said  it  was  in  my  father's  hand- 
writing. 

Mr.  Chamber 8,'^ Do  you  say  it  is  so  now  ! 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  is. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL-^Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  all  ? 

A.  It's  a  hard  thing  to  swear  positively. 

Q.  You  are  only  aa^ed  to  your  belief  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  to  be  so,  certainly. 

Officer  of  the  Court.-^lt  is  dated  22nd  April,  1834,— 
"  DtAR  Tom  : 

''I  wish  to  see  you  very  much,  when  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  how 
much  I  have  been  robbed  of  all  my  property  by  that  infamous  woman  of 
Llandyfuan,  Hugh  Thomas  and  Oidfield,  whom  I  employed  as  my  con- 
fidants thereon.     With  love  to  Laura,  yours  truly, 

Jones  Panton.'* 

Mr,  Chambers. — Mr.Panton,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  look  at  this, 
[haoding  *'  No.  9  "  to  witness]  and  tell  me  whether  you  believe  that 
to  be  your  father's  handwriting  ? 

A.  I  do  believe  it  to  be  his  handwriting. 

Q.  You  believe  it  to  be  his  handwriting.  Here  is  a  pencil-writing. 
[Handing  the  document  to  witness].  Will  you  tell  me  also  whether 
you  believe  that  to  be  in  your  father's  handwriting  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.-^''  No.  7  ?" 

Mr,  CAamftcr*.—"  No.  7,"  this  is,  my  lord. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  William  FoUeti. 

Q.  Mr.  Panton,  you  say  that  you  were  married  in  the  year 
1826  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — .**  No.  9,"  have  yon  asked  him  to  ? 

Mr.  Jervis. — Yes,  my  lord. 

&r  WilUam  jFoWct^— Pray,  how  long  before  your  father's  death 
had  you  seen  him  ? 

A.  I  bad  not  seen  him  personally,  since  1828. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  him  personally  since  1828.  What  month  in 
1828? 

A.  I  cannot  answer  that ;  I  don*t  recollect. 
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Q.  Yon  doD't  recollect  ? 

A.  No,  but  it  was — I  can  tell  you  within  a  short  time,  perhaps — 

Q.  If  you  please ;  was  it  in  the  latter  end,  or  in  the  beginning'  P 

A.  Probably  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  the  year ;  in  the  first  third  or 
quarter. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.— In  the  spring  of  1828? 

»V/r  WilUam  FolUtt. — Do  you  mean  the  autumn  or  spring  P 

A.  I  mean  the  early  part  of  the  year ;  the  spring. 

Q.  The  early  part  of  1828? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  on  bad  terms  with  your  father  since  that  time  ? 

A.  I  should  say  not. 

Q.  You  should  say  not.  Do  you  mean  that  there  had  been  no 
quarrel  with  you,  sir  ? 

A.  At  first  there  was  a  difference,  concerning  some  family  affairs,  and 
after  that  I  have  never  seen  my  father.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to 
keep  me  from  seeing  him. 

Q.  There  was  first  some  differenee  about  some  family  affairs,  you 
say  ? 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  And  did  not  that  difference  continue  down  to  the  time  of  his 
death  ? 

A.  1  imagine  not,  if  I  am  to  judge  from  the  tenor  of  the  letters. 

Q.  Were  you  reconciled  to  him  before  his  death  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  bear  of  his  being  very  ill  ? 

A.  I  heard  of  his  being  ill — I  cannot  fix  the  day  ;  but  it  was  in  the 
month  of  May. 

Q.  In  the  month  of  May  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  You  received  a  letter,  did  yoa  P 

A.  1  did. 

Q.  Did  you  write  that  letter,  [handing  a  letter  to  witness]  in  con* 
sequence  of  it  ?  You  can  tell  me  whether  that  is  your  writing,  can't 
you,  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  Yes ;  but  I  wish  to  read  it,  if  you  wilt  give  me  a  little  time. 

Q.  If  you  please  ? 

A.  I  did  write  that  letter. 

Q.  You  did  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Afr.  Barofi  Parke, — That  was  an  answer  to  the  letter  announcing 
his  death  ? 

Sir  WilHam  Pollelt, — No,  my  lord  ;  announcing  his  illness. 

Q.  I  presume  yoa  received  the  information  as  early  as  the  16th  of 
May,  did  you  not  ? 

A.  I  should  think  so,  from  that  letter.  I  cannot  ^z  the  day  ex- 
actly ;  but  from  that  letter,  I  imagine  I  must  have* 
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Q.  Now,  sir,  yoa  told  me  it  was  the  spring  of  1824,  since  yon  haA 
seen  your  father  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  O  ;  the  sprinsr  of  1828  ? 

A.  Four  years  differeoce. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Did  you  part  from  bim  at  that  time.^tbe 
spring  of  1828  ?  Was  it  in  the  spring  of  1828  ibat  thai  difference 
about  family  affairs  took  place  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Where  had  you  lived,  down  to  that  time  ? 

A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  hear  your  question. 

Q.  Had  you  lived  with  your  father,  or  in  the  county  in  which  your 
father  lived,  down  to  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  lived  with  him  ? 

A.  No. 

How  far  from  him  ? 

Four  miles— between  three  and  four  miles. 
Did  you  continue  to  live  there,  after  this  difference  ? 
No. 

Did  you  remove  to  another  county,  or  another  part  of  tbe 
county  ? 

A.  I  removed  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  did  not  go  anywhere  to  reside,  for  I 
was  travelling  about  for  some  time. 

Q.  But  you  never  afterwards  resided  in  the  county,  did  you  ? 
In  the  county  of  Anglesey  ? 
No? 
No. 

You  say  that  you  have  not  seen  your  father  since  that  time ;    I 
presume  you  have  not  been  to  the  house  at  Piasgwyn  ? 

A.  I  have  not  been  at  the  house  since  I  went  to  his  funeral. 

Q.  Very  well.  You  say,  Mr.  Panton,  from  the  habits  of  business 
of  your  father,  you  think  he  was  not  likely  to  have  signed  in  ink  a 
pencil-writing  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  signed  anything  written  in  pencil 
in  ink. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  so  ? 

A.  Because  he  was  a  very  suspicious  man. 

Q.  But  you  think  it  probable  he  would  give  instructions  for  his  will 
in  pencil  ? 

A.  I  think  that  probable. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  it  probable  ? 

A.  Because  he  was  very  often  in  the  habit  of  writing  memorandums 
with  pencil. 

Q.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  memorandums  with  his  pencil  } 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  yoQ  mean,  he  was  in  the  hahit  of  writing:  papers  of  import- 
ance with  pencil ;  this  suspicious  man  yoa  talk  of  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  he  ever  wrote  any  paper  of  consequence,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  pencil ;  but  the  general  memorandums  he  would  write 
in  pencil. 

Q.  He  was  a  cautious  and  suspicious  man  in  business  ? 

A.  I  said  he  was  when  he  did  do  any  business. 

Q.  Attend  ? 

A.  I  am  all  attention  to  you. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say,  you  think  it  probable  your  father  would 
have  written  any  paper  of  consequence  or  importance  in  pencil  ? 

A,  I  mean  to  say  the  pencil-writing  produced  to  me  here  this  day, 
I  have  sworn,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  to  be  in  his  handwriting. 

Q.  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question.  My  question  was  directed  to 
the  probability  of  his  signing  a  pencil-writing  in  ink  ? 

A,  That  was  not  the  question  put. 

Q.  Then  the  question  I  put  is  this  :  Whether  you  think  it  probable 
your  father  would  have  written  any  paper  of  importance  in  pencil,  such 
as  instructions  for  a  will  ? 

A.  I  should  think  he  would,  from  what  has  been  produced  here  to- 
day. 

Q.  Mr.  Panton,  that  is  not  the  question  I  am  putting  to  you.  I  am 
asking  you  from  your  knowledge— 

Mr.  Baron  Par Ae.— Supposing  you  had  not  seen  that  paper  ? 

Sir  William  Folleit, — Supposing  you  had  not  seen  that  paper 
which  has  been  produced  here  to-day ;  do  you  think  it  probable  he 
would  have  written  instructions  for  his  last  will  on  paper  in  pencil  ? 

A.  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  he  would  or  would  not. 

Q.  Should  you,  from  your  knowledge  of  his  habits  of  business,  think 
it  probable  ? 

A.  Why,  men  do  such  very  odd  things,  that  it's  impossible  to  say. 

Q.  Men  do  such  very  odd  things,  that  it's  impossible  to  say.  May 
1  ask  you,  from  your  father's  habits  of  business,  whether  you  think  it 
more  improbable  that  he  should  have  signed  his  name  in  ink  to  a 
pencil  plan,  approving  of  it,  or  that  he  should  have  given  instructions 
in  pencil  for  the  solemn  act  of  his  last  will  and  testament  ?  Which  do 
yoa  think  the  more  improbable  ? 

A.  That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer. 

Q.  That  is  a  question  you  cannot  answer.  However,  he  was  a  cau- 
tious man,  and  the  jury  will  draw  their  own  conclusion.     There  is 

another  question  I  wish  to  ask  yoa  :  You  say  you  believe ^but  just 

take  that  pencil*writing  into  your  hand  again ;  first  take  this,  if  you 
please.  [Handing  a  document  to  witness.]  The  Attorney  General 
asked  you,  whether  you  had  any  doubt  at  all  of  that  being  in  your 
father's  handwriting,  and  your  answer,  was,  it  was  hard  to  swear  to 
handwriting 

Mr.  Baron  Porifee.— That's  ••  No.  9  ?  " 
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^ir  WiliiaM  Folleii. — No*  my  lord,  the  paper  beginoing  **  Dear 
Tom/' 

Wiiness.—l  believe  that  to  be  bis  baodwdtlDg'. 

Q.  You  believe  that  to  be  bis  baodwriting  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Take  the  penciUwriiiDg  into  your  hand.  [The  docMaent  was 
handed  to  witness.]  Have  you  seen  that  peociUwritin^  vexy  often 
before  ? 

A.  I  have  had  it  twice  in  my  hand  since  I  have  beeo  here,  and  saw 
it  in  the  Prerogative  Court. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  where  ? 

A.  In  the  witness-box. 

Q.  And  you  saw  it  in  the  Prerogative  Court  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  turn  to  the  last  line  of  it.  Can  you  read  the  last  line 
of  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  ? 

A.  '*  Williams."  It's  so  obliterated,  it's  almost  impossible  to  make 
out  what  the  first  word  is. 

Q.  It's  impossible  to  make  out  what  the  first  word  is.  Can  yea 
read  it  ? 

A.  No ;  I  don't  think  I  can. 

Q.  You  don't  think  you  can.  Then  you  answered  rather  hastily 
when  you  said  you  could  ? 

A.  I  thought  you  meant  this.  I  did  not  observe  the  last  line  at  the 
bottom,  when  you  spoke. 

Q.  You  cannot  read  it  ? 

A.  I  can  make  out  one  word  :   I  cannot  read  the  first  word.  ^ 

Q.  What  word  can  you  make  out  ? 

A.  There  is  *•  Williams." 

Q.  **  Williams,"  you  can  make  out  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Anything  else  ? 

A.  There's  '*  to;"  and  there  is  something  over  **  Williams;*'  b*i^' 
cannot  make  it  out. 

Q.  Are  you  able,  Mr.  Panton,  to  form  any  judgment  of  whose  hand- 
writing that  obliterated  passage  is  in  ? 

A.  ''  Williams ''  is  my  father's  writing,  I  should  say. 

Q.  *'  Williams  ''  is  your  father's  writing,  you  should  say.  Have  jou 
any  doubt  about  that ;  look  at  it  again  ? 

A.  No,  I  have  no  doubt  about  it's  being  my  father's. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  rest,  or  can  you  read  it  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Does  that  ••  Williams'*  appear  to  you  to  be  written  in  the  same 
handwriting  as  the  rest  of  the  paper  ?  Are  you  reading  the  pencil  or 
the  ink  now  ? 
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A.  I  am  reading  the  pencil.  It's  the  pencil  you  are  referring  to,  I 
understand  ? 

Q.  Yes.  Doee  it  appear  to  you  to  be  written  in  the  same  hand- 
writing? 

A.  I  should  say  it  was. 

Q.  Does  it  appear  to  have  been  written  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.  At  the  same  time, — I  cannot  answer. 

Q.  Put  the  other  scrip  into  his  hand,  if  you  please,  "  No.  9. " 
[The  document  was  handed  to  witness.]  That  you  believe  to  be  your 
father's  handwriting  ? 

A.  This? 

Q.  Yes  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  seen  your  father  write  ? 

A.  I  have  not  seen  him  write  since  1828. 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  letter  from  him  ? 

A.  Did  I  ? 

Q.  Yes? 

A.  Since  that? 

Q.  Since  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  since  that. 

Q.  In  his  handwriting  ? 

A.  In  his  own  handwriting. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  asked  as  to  the  affection  which  you  father  showed 
for  your  younger  sister ;  was  your  younger  sister  married  ?  What  year 
was  she  married  in  ;  was  she  married  when  you  left  ? 

A.  She  was  married  in  the  year  1828. 

Q.  Was  it  after  or  before  you  left  ? 

A.  After  I  left. 

Q.  After  you  left.  You  have  not  seen  your  sister  and  your  father 
together,  since  her  marriage  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney  General, 

Q.  On  what  sort  of  terms  have  you  been,  Mr.  Panton,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Williams  ? 

A.  On  no  terms  at  all. 

Q.  There  was  a  difference — was  there  a  difference  between  you  and 
them  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  1  ever  spoke  half-a-dozen  words  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Williams  in  my  life.  1  mean  after  his  marriage ;  at  least  before  when 
the  thing  was  in  contegiplation. 

Sir  William  FoZ(c«.— What  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General— He  says  he  has  not  spoken  half-a-dozen 
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words  to  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  since  the  marriagpe  was  in  contaa- 
plation. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.— At  first,  he  said  in  his  life  P 

iS'tr  William  Follett.'-Yea,  I  thought  he  did. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Yes,  but  he  afterwards  corrected  himself. 

Mr.  Aitorney  General, — ^There  has  been  no  iotimacy  betveen 
you  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Since  the  marriage  ? 

A.  No. 

Sir  William  Follett, — ^Was  there  before  the  marriagfe  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Now,  is  that  another  letter,  Pianding:  a 
document  to  witness]  which  you  receiTed,  written  by  Mrs.  Barton  Pan- 
ton  in  your  father's  name  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  received  this  letter  in  course  of  post. 

Officer  of  the  Cour/.— This  is  dated  the  22nd  of  February.  1836 

Mr.  Attorney  General. ---In  the  year  1836,  from  Mr.  Jones 
Panton. 

O^cer.— From  Jones  Panton,  addressed  to  Paul  Griffith  Panton, 
Esq"-*: 
"  Dbar  Paul  : 

"  Enclosed,  I  send  you  75/.,  which  you  will  please  to  acknowledge 
by  return  of  post.  On  Saturday,  I  received  your  letter  announcing 
the  birth  of  your  little  boy.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  event,  and 
am  glad  to  hear  that  the  mother  and  infant  are  doing  well ;  and  hope 
they  will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Yours  afifectionately, 

JoNBS  Panton." 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Now,  at  that  time,  sir,  was  there  any 
unkindly  feeling  between  you  and  your  father  ? 

A.  We  were  very  good  friends  at  a  distance ;  we  did  not  visit.  1 
never  visited  Plasgwyn  after  I  left  it. 

Q.  When  you  heard  of  your  father's  illness,  did  you  write  a 
letter  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Have  you  any  objection  to  that  letter 
being  read  ? 

Sir  William  Follett. — No  ;  it  has  been  proved. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.^Wery  well.  This  is  a  letter,  my  lord,  pro- 
duced by  my  learned  friend,  dated  the  16th  of  May,  1837,  and  signed, 
"  G.  J.  P." 

W^i/n^ss.— No,  it's  "  P.  G.  P." 

Mr.  Attorney  General.—l  beg  your  pardon,— "P.  G.  P,"  ^^ 
addressed  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton. 
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[The  officer  of  the  Court  read  the  letter.] 

Mr,  Attorney  OeneraL'-^NQW,  did  you  receive  an  answer  to  that 
letter? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  From  whom  sent  ? 

A.  From  my  brother  Barton . 

Q.  What  has  become  of  that  letter  ? 

A.  I  destroyed  it,  with  a  number  of  others. 

Q.  Can  yoQ  state  what  it  contained  ? 

A.  He  said  he  had  not  thought  proper  to  communicate  my  letter 
to  my  father,  as  he  had  rallied,  and  was  not  aware  of  the  dangerous 
state  he  was  in. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  date  of  that  letter,  or  about  what  time  it 
was  dated  ? 

A.  I  cannot  exactly  say ;  but  it  was  several  days,  I  know,  after  I 
had  written. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ? 

Mr,  Baron  ParAfc— The  1 6th  of  May. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — The  16th  of  May;  and  the  answer  was 
several  days  afterwards.  Your  father  died  on  the  26th,  we  under- 
stand. Now,  sir,  I  have  only  to  ask  you— just  look  at  that  paper,  in 
pencil.  [The  document  was  handed  to  witness.]  Do  you  see,  as  far  as 
you  can  make  out,  any  difference  between  the  handwriting  of  the 
whole  of  that  ?  Do  you  believe  the  whole  of  that  to  be  your  father's 
handwriting  ? 

A.  I  form  the  same  opinion  I  did  before  upon  the  whole  of  it ; 
that  is,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  it  is  all  in  my  father's  hand- 
writing, that  I  can  make  out. 


Mr.  RicHAftD  Matthias  Pribst,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Adolphus, 

Q.  Mr.  Priest,  are  you  cashier  to  the  Caernarvon  Old  Bank  ? 
A.  I  am,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — What's  his  name  ? 
Mr.  Adolphus. — Richard  Matthias  Priest,  my  lord. 
Q.  You  are  cashier  to  the  Caernarvon  Old  Bank  ? 
A.  I  am.  , 

Q.  And,  I  believe,  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
of  Caernarvon  ? 

A.  For  the  borough,  sir. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  For  the  borough  of  Caernarvon. 
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Q.  O ;  for  the  borough.  Did  the  testator, — the  deceased  Mr.  Jones 
Panton, — keep  cash  at  your  bank  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  How  long,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

A.  Twelve  years. 

Q.  In  that  tirne^  did  you  inspect  and  pay  cheques  which  he 
drew? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  never  saw  him  write,  I  believe  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  But  did  you  inspect  the  cheques,  and  pay  them  ;  and  were  th^ 
always  received  there,  and  carried  to  account  ? 

A.  Always. 

Q.  Look  at  that,  sir,  [handing  a  document  to  witness]  and  tell 
me  whether  you  believe  that  to  be  Mr.  Jones  Panton's  writing  ? 

A.  I  believe  this  to  be  Mr.  Panton's  writing. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Give  me  that  ? 

Mr.  Jervis. — It's  the  letter. 

Mr.  Adolphus.—The  letter  beginning,  "  Dear  Tom." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^The  letter  of  April? 

Mr.  Jerv'u.^The  22nd  of  April. 

Mr.  Adolphus. — Now,  look  at  that,  [handing  a  document  to  wit- 
ness] and  tell  me  if  you  believe  that  to  be  Mr.  Panton's  hand- 
writing ? 

A.  I  believe  this  to  be  Mr.  Panton's  writing. 

Mr.  Baron  Porite. -That's  •'  No.  9,"  is  it? 

Mr.  Adolphus. — Yes,  my  lord. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  that,  if  you  please  ?  [Handing  a  document  to 
witness.] 

A.  I  believe  that  to  be  Mr.  Panton's  writing. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— Have  you  looked  at  the  whole  of  it? 

A.  I  have  looked  at  the  whole. 

Q.  On  both  sides? 

A.  I  will  look  again,  sir. 

Q.  Look  on  both  sides,  if  you  please  ? 

A.  I  believe  this  to  be  Mr.' Panton's  writing. 

Mr.  Adolphus.^ AW  ? 

A.  All. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe.— That's  "  No.  7  ?  ** 

Mr.  Adolphus.^*'  No.  7." 

Cros$'€xamined  hy  Mr.  Clarkson. 

Q.  Mr.  Priest,  have  you  seen  these  papers,  or  any  of  them,  before? 
A.  I  have. 
Q.  How  often? 
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A.  I  have  seen  them  twice. 

Q.  And  twice  only  ? 

A.  And  twice  only. 

Q.  Where  was  it,  the  first  time  you  saw  them  ? 

A,  Before  the  examiner  at  Caernarvon,  and  at  the  Commons,  in 
London. 

Q.  Did  yoa  go  there  to  inspect  them  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  ? 

A.  I  was  there  at  least  an  hour . 

Q.  More? 

A.  Not  more,  I  believe. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  ? 

A.  Mr.  Paul  Griffith  Panton,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Owen  Owens. 

Q.  Have  you  come  to  London  with  Mr.  Paul  Griffith  Panton  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? 

A.  At  the  "  New  Hummums.*' 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  there  by  appointment  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  be  introduced  to  him  there  ? 

A.   He  came  to  me  ;  I  had  never  known  he  was  coming  there. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  go  to  him  ? 

A.  I  was  at  the  *'  Hummums  "  first. 

Q.  You  put  up  there,  then  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Then  was  your  meeting  accidental  there  ? 

A.  Purely,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  of  his  coming  ? 

A.  I  had  no  idea. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was  Saturday  week. 

Q.  Last  Saturday  ? 

A.  Last  Saturday  morning  week. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Owen  Owens  and  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  come  to  you 
to  the  "  Hummums  V 

A.  Mr.  Owen  Owens  and  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  were  at  the  '*  Hum- 
mums*' before,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  they  come  to  you,  or  were  they  there  before  yon  ? 

A.  Mr.  Owen  Owens  came  with  me. 

Q.  Look  at  the  last  line  of  that  [handing  a  document  to  witnow] 
in  the  pencil-writing ;  can  you  read  it  ? 

A.  I  can  read  "  Williams." 

Sir  William  FolUit.^Can  you  read  any  of  the  rest? 

A,  I  cannot  make  out  this  word  before  "  Williams." 

B  B   2 
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Re-examined  by  Mr,  Attorney  General, 

Q.  Just  read  what  yoa  can  make  out  ? 

A.  Shall  I  read  the  whole  ? 

Q.  No,  no ;  just  at  that  part  ? 

A.  I  think  I  can  make  out  "  Ella  "  above.  I  can  make  "  E I  la," 
and  "  Williams."     I  think  it  is  "  Ella  "  above. 

Q.  Well,  and  under  ? 

A.  I  can  make  out  the  word  "  Williams." 

Q.  But,  just  before  '*  Williams  "—to  the  left  of  "  Williams  ?" 

A.  I  can  make  no  word  of  it. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  decipher  any  part  of  it,  does  it  appear  to  you  all 
to  be  in  the  same  handwriting  ? 

A.  It  does. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  ? 

A.  In  the  late  Mr.  Jones  Panton's. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  that  ? 

A«  Not  an  atom. 

Q.  Not  an  atom  about  that  ? 

A.  No. 


Mr.  Owen  Owens,  swork. 
Examined  by  Mr,  Attorney  General, 

Q.  Mr.  Owens,  I  believe  that  you  are  a  solicitor  at  Anglesey  ? 

A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  Jones  Panton  ? 

A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  write  ? 

A.  I  have  frequently  seen  him  write. 

Q.  Upon  what  occasions  ? 

A.  I  was  for  some  time  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Rowland  Williams,  wbo 
was  concerned  for  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  as  solicitor. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Rowland  Williams,  who  was  coo* 
cerned  as  solicitor  for  Mr.  Jones  Panton  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where ;  at  Beaumaris  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  Mr.  Rowland  Williams  then  the  solicitor  of  Mr. 
Panton  ? 

A.  He  was. 
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Q.  Have  you  frequently  seen  him  write  then  P 

A.  I  did  frequently  see  him  write ;  and  I  have  subsequently  done 
business  for  him  myself. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  corresponded  with  him  or  have 
only  seen  him  write  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  him  write  frequently,  sir ;  but  he  never  corresponded 
with  me. 

Q.  In  that  way  are  you  well  acquainted  with  his  handwriting? 

A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  be  good  enough  to  look  at  that  letter,  beginning  "  Dear 
Tom  p  "    [The  letter  was  handed  to  witness.] 

A.  I  believe  that  to  be  bis  handwriting. 

Q.  Now  look  at  that,  "  No.  9  ?  "  ['■  No.  9  "  was  banded  to  the  wit- 
ness.] 

Mr.  Baron  Par^^.— That's  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — It's  the  letter  he  first  speaks  of;  and  now 
"No.  9." 

Q.  What  do  you  say  to  that  P 

A.  I  believe  this  also  to  be  his  handwriting. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  "  No  7  ?  "  ["  No.  7  "  was  put  into  the  hand  of 
the  witness.]     Upon  my  word,  that  has  been  touched  so  often—— 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — The  pencil-marks  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Yes,  my  lord. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  that  P 

A.  I  also  believe  this  to  be  his  handwriting. 

Q.  The  whole  of  it? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  look  at  the  end  of  it?  Perhaps  you  will  see  it  better 
if  you  come  more  into  the  shade, — just  step  down  from  the  box. 
[The  witness  left  the  witness-box.] 

A.  I  believe  this  to  be  in  his  handwriting  also. 

Q.  You  believe  the  whole  of  it  to  be  in  his  handwriting  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  make  out  thoae  last  words  ? 

A.  "Rest to  Ella,"  I  think. 

Q.  There  is  something  above  that,  and  there  is  '^  Williams  ?** 

A.  Yes,  there  is. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  there  on  the  line  ? 

A.  "  Rest  to  Ella." 

Q.  And  there  is  something  above  ? 

A.  I  see  ••  Williams." 

Q.  Is  there  any  caret  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  is. 

Q.  Can  you  see  it  with  the  naked  eye  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  can  see  "  rest  to  Etta,"  or  "  Ella."  There  are  no  crosses 
to  the  "  fs." 
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Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL'^U  there  U  any  doobt  about  it,  it  may  be 
ooavenient  that  the  jury  tfaould  look  at  it. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. ^Yt%  ;  just  let  me  look  at  it  first  ?  fDiedocQ- 
■lent  was  handed  to  his  lordship].     I  will  just  try  to  read  it. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — It's  yery  plain,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — It's  plain  enough. 

Mr.  Attorney  GetieraL^Eh  ? 

Mr,  Barom  Parke, — It's  plain  enoogh — "  rest  to  Lauretta  Williams/' 
it  sppears  to  be.  [The  document  was  handed  to  the  jury].  You  bad 
better  [addressing  the  jury]  look  at  it  in  the  same  way  you  did  the 
other  documents ;  you  will  see  it  better.  Yon  will  see  the  impressioDS 
there  of  "  Lauretta,"  I  think,  pretty  clearly. 

Sir  Witliam  F^Hett.—li  is  not  that  there  is  a  doubt  about  those 
being  the  words,  my  lord  ;  that  is  not  the  object  1  have. 

Mr.  Jervis. — No,  you  don't  doubt  it  after  it's  sworn  to. 

Mr,  Attorneff  General.-^Nov,  liaving  seen  the  whole  of  that,  and 
having  made  out  the  last  words,  I  ask  you  whether  the  whole  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  Jones  Panton  ? 

A.  I  do  say  so. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  donbt  of  it  ? 

A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  lived  in  Wales  all  your  life  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  And  you  know  the  customs  there  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  an  unusual  thing  for  a  person  who  has  learnt  to  write, 
but  who  does  not  write  very  well,  to  make  his  mark  sometimes  ? 

A.  By  no  means ;  I  have  seen  it  frequently. 


Cross-exammed  by  Sir  H'iUutm  FoUett. 

Q.  What  profession  are  you  ? 

A.  An  attorney. 

Q.  You  have  been  employed  as  an  attorney  in  these  proceedings  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  attended  before  the  examiner  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  In  what  character  were  you  there  ? 

A.  As  a  witness. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  been  employed  as  attorney  at  all  in  these  pro- 
ceedings ? 

A.  No.  My  clerk  has  been  subpoenaing  some  of  the  witnesses  on 
this  occasion. 

Q.  For  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  But  you  yourself  have  bad  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 

A.  No,  nothing. 

Q.  Nothing  to  do  with  the  getting  up  of  the  case  P 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  camp  your  clerk  to  interfere  ? 

A.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Roberts,  a  subpoena  was  sent  to 
serve  on  one  witness  in  our  neighbourliood. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  these  documents  first  ? 

A.  In  January  last. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  of  what  was  written  ^t  the  bottom  of  that  docu- 
ment? 

A.  No,  I  was  not ;  my  attention  was  only  then  called  to  the  sij^na- 
ture. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  handwriting  in  the 
last  line  ? 

A.  Yes,  certainly,  I  can. 

Q.  Can  you  see  it  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  can  see  it  here,  also. 

Q.  Can  you  see  the  other  words  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  see  theia  ^efficiently  to  ppahle  you  to  form  a  belief  as 
to  the  handwriting  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Can  you  see  them  without  a  glass  ? 

A.  I  can  see  them  without  a  glass ;  but  I  can  see  them  beUep  with 
a  glass. 

Q.  And  you  can  see  them  well  enough  to  form  an  (^nion  pf  the 
writing  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  can.    By  very  close  inspection.  I  think  I  can. 

Q.  So  as  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  handwriting? 

A.  I  balieve  this  to  tie  the  same  handwriting  as  the  other. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  I  ask  you  whether  you  can  see  it  sufficientif ,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  form  a  belief  of  the  handwriting  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  can,  without  a  glass. 

Q.  How  does  the  word  "  Williams  "  appear  to  you  to  be  spelt  ? 

A.  "  W  i  1 1  i  m  s/'  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  Turn  to  the  word  "  Williams  "  in  other  parts  of  the  aame  pa- 
per, and  tell  me  how  it  appears  to  be  spelt  there  ? 

A.  It's  spek,  I  see,  in  another  part :- 

Q.  Do  you  see  it  in  more  places  than  one  P 

A.  I  see  the  word  "  Williams,"  and  it's  properly  spelt. 

Q.  The  word  "  Williams  "  is  properly  spelt  P 

A.  Yes. 
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Re'^xamined  b^  Mr,  Attarney  General. 

Q.  Now,  1  will  just  aik  you,  Mr,  Owens,  in  the  Ust  "  Wjiyam*" 
that  if  written  there,  are  the  words  distinctly  marked  odo  from  the 
other,  or  do  they  ran  one  into  another  ? 

A.  They  ron  one  into  another. 

Q,  Now,  with  the  minute  inspection  you  have  made  with  the  naked 
eye  and  with  the  glass,  have  you  any  doubt  that  the  whole  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Jones  Paoton  ? 

A.  None  whatever,  sir. 

Q.  None  whatefer? 

A.  None, 


Hugh  Sahucli  swoek. 
Examined  by  Mr»  Jervis* 

Mr.  Attorney  OeneraL—Thh  is  to  the  handwriting  of  John  Wil- 
liams, my  lord* 

Mr,  JervM.— You  are  a  pamler,  living  at  Manchester,  I  believe  ? 
Are  yon  a  painter  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Living  at  Manchester  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Speak  out  Did  you  know  John  WtUtami,  who  was  tn  the  f^r^ 
vice  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Brynbras  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  is  dead,  I  believe  ? 

A.  He  is. 

Q.  Was  he  a  son  of  William  Jones,  the  ferryman  ?  Was  he  the  sou 
of  William  Jones,  the  ferryman  P 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  Jones,  who  assisted  at  the  Ferry;  wlio 
was  John  Williams's  father  ? 

A.  William  William  Jones, 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^Aye,  you  know  the  custom ;  they  change 
their  names  P 

Mr,  Jervis. — Yes,  my  lord.  Jones  Williams's  father  would  be 
William  Jones  again. 

Q.  William  Jones.    Of  what  place  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  Tynllidiart. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  to  school  with  Mr.  Pritchard,  at  Bangor  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  John  WilliamB  at  school  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  ;  when  was  that  ? 

A.  From  four  to  five-and-twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  Could  he  write  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  write  ? 

A.    If  ^S. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  remarkable  about  John  Williams's  mouth  ? 

A.  YeSy  there  was. 

Q.  Had  he  any  name  —  what  sort  of  teeth  had  he  ? 

A.  Very  large  teeth,  growing  out  rather. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  same  class  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 


Crois-examined  by  Mr.  Clarkson. 

Q.  In  the  same  class  were  you  with  him  ?    How  old  are  you,  Mr. 
Samuel  ? 

A.  Thirty-four  years  of  age. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  John  Williams  at  school ;  was 
that  twenty  years  ago  ? 

A.  From  four  to  five-and-twenty. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  living  for  the  last  ten  years  P  • 

A.  Well,  for  the  kst  two  years  ^— 

Q.  For  ihe  last  ten  years,  I  say  ? 

A.  Between  Wales  and  Manchester. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  at  the  quarry,  at  Llanrig? 

A.  The  quarry  ? 

Q.  Yes? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was. 

Q.  Well,  how  long  have  you  been  out  of  Wales  ? 

A.  For  two  years. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  John  Williams,  in  his  life- 
time? 

A.  The  last  time  ? 

Q.  Yes? 

A.  Well,  I  cannot  say  exactly  to  a  month,  nor  two»  nor  three  ;  but 

the  last  time  I  saw  him,  it's it  might  be  somewhere  about  six 

years  ago  since  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Well,  now  you  say  he  could  write ;  and  that  you  have  seen  him 
write? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  seen  him  write. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean ;  a  copy  at  school  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  small  or  large  band  ? 

A.  Large  hand. 

Q.  Pot-books  or  hangers  ? 

A.  No,  not  exactly. 

Q.  Pot-books,  or  hangers,  or  straight  strokes  ? 

A.  We  were  very  young ;  we  were  learning  with  a  schoolmaster, 
You  know  1  could  not  write  so  well  then  as  I  can  now. 

Q.  No,  no ;  you  could  not  write  so  well  then  as  you  could  aow  ? 

A.  No,  nor  him  neither. 

Q.  Nor  him  neither.     How  old  were  you  then,  do  you  recoHed  ? 

A.  I  cannot  exactly  say. 

Q.  You  must  endeaYour  to  say.     Can  you  recollect  what  yeetr  it 
was  in  you  left  Pritchard's  ? 

A.  1  cannot. 

Q.  How  long  was  Williams  at  Pritchard's  ? 

A.  John  Williams  ? 

Q   Yes  ? 

A.  From  twelve  to  eighteen  months. 

Q.  Did  he  leave  before  you,  or  you  before  him  ? 

A.  1  don't  remember. 

Q.  That  vou  don't  remember  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  he  older»  or  younger,  than  yoo  ? 

A.  He  was  older,  I  think,  of  the  two. 

Q.  You  think  he  was  the  older  of  die  two  ? 

A.  He  was  the  older  of  the  two. 

Q.  Now,  you  must  tell  us  of  the  age  you  were  about,  when  you  were 
at  school,  or  went  to  school,  or  left  school  P 

A.  I  went  to  school  when  I  was  very  young ;  they  carried  me  there- 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  They  carried  me  there. 

Q.  What,  then  you  went  at  four  or  6ve  years  old  ? 

A.  I  went  there  before  I  was  eighteen  Bieoths  old. 

Q.  Was  that  at  Pritchard's  ? 

A.  No.    • 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — But  we  are  speaking  of  the  time  when  you 
were  at  school  with  John  Williams  ? 

A.  O ;  that  was  four  or  five-and-twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  Was  it  the  beginning  of  the  time,  or  the  end  of  it  ?     Is  it  Ave- 
and-twenty  years  since  you  went,  or  since  you  came  away  ? 

A.  It  might  be  about  the  year  1815. 

Q.  That  you  left,  or  that  you  went  ? 

A.  About  the  time  we  went ;  I  cannot  say  wkhin  a  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Clarkson.— About  the  year  1815,  when  you  went,  you  say? 

A.  When  I  was  in  school. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay? 
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A.  In  school  ? 

Q.  Yes.  at  Pritchard's  ? 

A.  1  doo't  remember. 

Q.  Were  you  there  six  months  ? 

A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Were  you  there  two  years  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  Three? 

A.  O,  yes,  I  was ;  off  and  on^  I  was  tliere  at  two  or  three  different 
times  with  him. 

Q.  Very  well  ;  but  how  long^  were  you  tljere  altogetlier  ? 

A.  About  five,  or  six,  or  seven  years. 

Q.  Now,  about  what  age  were  you,  when  you  first  went  to 
Pritchard's  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  About  ?  Were  you  ten  years  old  when  you  first  went  to 
Pritchard's  ?  Were  you  ten  years  old  whep  you  first  went  to  Pritch- 
ard's  ? 

A.  Yes 

Q.  Were  yoa  more  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.     I  was  ten. 

Q.  Were  you  fifteen  ?  Well,  come,  were  you  fifteen,  when  you 
went  tliere  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Well ;  were  you  fifteen  when  you  came  away  ? 

A.  When  I  left  him  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?     Can't  you  recollect  ? 

A.  No(  I  can't. 

Q.  Can't  you  recollect  about  vour  age  ?        * 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  left  Pritchard's  > 

A.  I  went  apprentice. 

Q.  Whereto? 

A.  To  a  man  of  the  name  of  Dalies. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live? 

A.  At  Bangor. 

Q.  Tell  my  lord,  then,  how  old  you  were  when  you  went  appren- 
tice ?     Did  vou  go  immediately  after  you  left  school  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  a&erwards  ? 

A.  A  short  time. 

Q.  Aye,  but  a  short  time  is  nothing  ? 

A.  A  couple  of  months. 

Q.  Well,  now  tell  us  when  you  went  appMHticc  ? 

A.  About  fourteen. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  name  of  Mr.  Pritchard  ;  his  Christian  nj^me  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  was  it  ? 

A.  William. 

Q.  Well,  now  what  do  you  sny  it  was  you  have  seen  tlie  late 
John  Williams  write  ? 

A.  Seen  him  write  ? 

Q.  Yes? 

A.  The  copies  that  we  used  to  have  in  school,  *'  Command  your- 
self," and  "  God  save  the  kin^," 

Q.  Well,  you  say  you  have  seen  him  write  that  ? 

A.  Eh? 

Q.  Pray,  did  you  ever  see  him  write  his  name  in  your  life  ? 

A.  Write  his  name  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  ? 

A.  When  ? 

Q.  Upon  what  occasion  ? 

A.  What  occasion  ? 

Q.  Aye,  what  occasion  ? 

A.  We  have  been  writing  sometimes,  as  lads  does ;  he  has  been 
writing  his  name  in  my  copy,  and  I  have  been  writing  my  name  in 
his  copy. 

Q.  O ;  you  wrote  your  name  on  bis  copy,  and  he  wrote  his  name  on 
your  copy  ? 

A.  Yes ;  O,  yes. 

Q.  What,  in  the  book,  or  on  the  board  ? 

A.  We  did  it  in  the  room. 

Q.  At  all  events,  jou  have  not  seen  him  write  for  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years  ? 

A.  Yes ;  O,  yes. 

Q.  You  have? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  him  write  ?  You  told  me  just 
now,  you  never  saw  him  write,  except  at  school  ? 

A.  No;  when 

Q.  Aye,  when  did  you  ever  see  him  write  last  ? 

A.  I  am  wrong  there ;  I  have  not  seen  him  since  we  were  together 
in  school. 

Q.  Very  well ;  you  have  not  seen  him  write  since  you  were  to- 
gether  in  school.  Well,  now  was  there  another  person  of  the  same 
name  there  at  school  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that? 

A.  Not  from  the  Ferry,  there  was  not. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  was  not  another  person  of  the  same  name 
there,  at  school  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Par ke.-'lt  would  be  very  odd  if  there  was  not. 
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A.  There  was. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Was  there  anv  other  man  with  projecting 
teeth  ? 

Mr,  Clarkson. — Was  there  more  than  one  John  Williams  ! 

A.  From  the  Ferry,  tiiere  was  not. 

Q.  No,  no ;  attend.  Was  there  more  than  one  John  Wilh'ams 
from  the  Ferry  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  do  other  John  Williams,  whose  father  was  William 
Jones  ? 

A.  I  went  to  school  with  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  William 
Jones. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  John  Williams  at  school,  whose  Father  was 
William  Jones  ?  I  ask  you,  was  there  not  another  John  Williams  at 
school,  whose  father  was  William  Jones  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  swear  that  p 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  applied  to  about  this  ? 

A.  In  Manchester. 

Q.  By  whom? 

A.  Robert  Williams. 

Q.  Which  Robert  Williams  ?     What  Robert  Williams  ? 

A.  He  is  a  clerk  of  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  Clerk  of  Mr.  Hughes  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  he  applied  to  you  ? 

A.  Last  Monday  week. 

Q.  Not  before  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  he  remind  you  of  ? being  at  school  ? 

A.  Eh? 

Q.  Did  he  remind  you  of  being  at  Pritchard's  ? 

A.  He  axed  me  if  I  recollected  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Wil- 
liams. 

Q.  Did  he  remind  you  that  you  had  been  at  Pritchard's  school  ? 

A.  I  reminded  him  I  had  been. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  he  ask  you  ? 

A.  He  axed  me  if  I  knew  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Williams  ; 
I  said,  I  did.  He  axed  me  if  1  had  been  at  Ectiool  with  him  ;  1  smd,  I 
had  been  at  school  with  him. 

Q.  Very  well.  Now,  sir,  I  ask  you  whether  the  John  Williams  that 
you  went  to  school  with,  is  not  the  son  of  the  ferryman,  William 
Jones,  and  that  he  is  not  now  alive,  and  whether  you  have  not  seen 
him  repeatedly  lately  ? 

A*  John  Williams  alive  ? 

Q.  Yes? 
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A.  No  ;  he  is  dead. 

Q.  1  ask  you  whether  John  Williams,  the  son  fA  the  ferrjrmaa, 
William  Jones,  is  oot  now  alive  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  And  whether  yoa  have  not  seen  a  John  Williams,  who  is  the 
son  of  William  Jones,  lately  ? 

A.  John  Williams  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? 

A.  No,  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Q.  Seen  him  lately  ? 

A.  John  Williams  lately? 

Q.  Yes.  Have  you  seen  any  John  Williams  lately,  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Jones  ? 

A .  Not  the  John  Williams  I  have  been  called  here  npon. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  a  John  Williams,  the  son  of  William  Jones,  re- 
cently ? 

A.  Not  lately.  I  could  answer  much  better  if  I  were  to  answer  in 
Welsh.  There  is  a  John  Williams  of  Tynliidiarc.  I  would  sooner 
have  the  questions  in  Welsh,  a  ^ood  deal. 

Mr.  Clarkson.^  Will  you  swear  you  have  not,  within  the  last  six 
months,  seen  John  Williams,  the  son  of  William  Jones,  of  the  Ferry  ? 

A.  No,  I  have  not  seen  him  within  the  last  six  months. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  within  the  last  nine  months  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Twelvemonths? 

A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  him  ? 

A.  The  son  of  William  Jones,  of  Tynllidiart  ? 

Q.  I  mean  John  Williams  you  were  at  school  with  ;  when  did  you 
last  see  Lim  ? 

A.  Between  six  and  seven  3'ear8  ago. 

Q.  And  not  since  ? 

A.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  have  not  seen  him  within  the  last  two 
years  ? 

A.  No ;  I  have  not.     I  have  not  seen  him  within  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  have  not  seen  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now  when  was  it  you  saw  him  last  lime,  do  you  say  ? 

A.  At  Bangor  F'erry. 
.     Q.  And  you  will  swear  that  is  not  within  the  last  two  years  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  That's  what  you  swear  is  it  ? 

A.  It's  between  six  and  seven  years  since  I  saw  him  ;  somewhere 
thereabouts. 

Q.  And  have  you  seen  any  John  Williams,  with  whom  you  were  at 
school,  since  that  time  ? 
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A.  Any  John  Williams  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  any  John  Williams  with  whom  you  were  at  schooli  the  son 
of  William  Jones  ? 

A.  No ;  I  hare  seen  many  John  Williams,  but  I  hare  not  seen  John 
Williams,  the  son  of  William  Jones,  of  Tynllidiart. 

Q.  Well ;  you  have  not  seen  John  Williams^  the  son  of  William 
Jones,  of ;  it  is  some  ferry,  the  name  of  which  I  cannot  pro- 
nounce ;  you  swear  you  have  not  seen  him,  do  you,  within  the  lazt 
six  or  seven  years  ? 

A.  No,  I  have  not. 


Re-examined  by  Mr,  Attorney  General. 

Q.  Now,  was  the  John  Williams  you  have  been  talking  of — was 
that  the  Jobti  Williams  that  had  the  projecting  teeth  P 
A.  John  Williams  that  had  the  projecting^  teeth. 
Q.  And  that  was  the  son  of  William  Jones,  of  Tynllidiart  ? 
A.  Yes. 


Evans  Pritchard,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Adolphus: 

Q.  Evans  Pritchard,  where  do  you  live  ? 
A.  At  Bangor. 

Q.  What  was  your  father's  name  ? 
A.  William  Pritchard. 
Q.  What  was  he  ? 
A.  Schoolmaster. 
Q.  At  Bangor? 
A.  At  Bangor. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Williams,  at  his 
school  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Whose  son  was  he  ? 
A.  William  Jones's,  the  ferryman. 
Q.  Was  there  anything  particular  about  his  mouth  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? 

A.  His  front  teeth  were  projecting  out  a  good  deal. 
Q.  Yes ;  and  that  got  him  a  nick-name,  did  it  not  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  he  was  at  your  father's  school  ? 
A.  About  five-and-twenty  years  ago. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  writing-class  ? 

A.  He  was  learning  to  write,  but  I  don't  remember  that  he  coqU 
write. 
^     Q.  How  long  was  he  at  school  ? 

A.  He  was  only  about  a  month  in  my  time ;  I  left  before  faini* 

Q.  You  left  him  Uiere  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  class  above  or  below  him  ? 

A.  Above  him. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  anything  of  him  of  late  ? 

A.  Why,  it's  some  years  since. 

Q.  How  many  years  ? 

A.  It  might  be  four  or  five,  I  cannot  exactly  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead,  at  this  time  ? 

A.  1  have  heard  he  is  dead,  but  I  don't  know  it ;  that  is  the  report 
of  the  country. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  his  corpse ;  but  down  in  the  country  tk 
report  is,  that  he  is  dead  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  IVUliam  FoUeti, 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  name  of  his  father  was  ? 

A.  William  Jones,  ferryman, 

Q.  Of  what  place  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was  called  Tynllidiart. 

Q.  Was  his  ferry  there  ? 

A.  He  lived  beyond  it. 

Q.  Was  there  another  person,  also  William  Jones,  ferryman  there  ? 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  Then  there  were  two  William  Jones,  ferrymen,  at  the  same 
place  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  two  John  Williams,  the  sons  of  both  the  Williain 
Jones  ? 

A,  They  both  had  sons,  and  both  were  at  my  father's  school  j  bat 
one  was  called  John  Jones,  of  Bangor  Ferry. 

Q.  The  one  was  called  John  Jones,  and  the  other  John  Williains  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  both  were  there  together,  were  they  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  they  were  there  together ;  John  Jones  was  in 
school  a  long  time  with  me. 

Q.  But  you  are  sure  they  were  both  there,  and  you  don't  recoil^ 
whether  they  were  there  at  the  same  time  ? 
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A.  1  doD't  recollect. 

Q.  But  you  are  sure  they  were  both  there  ? 

A.  They  were  both  there,  sir. 


John  Parry,  sworn. 
Examined  (through  Interpreter,  Mr,  Roberts)  by  Mr,  Chambers, 

Q.  Be  80  good  as  to  ask  him 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Stop  a  moment ;  I  wish  to  know  what  is  to  be 
the  probable  duration  of  this  case  now.  Is  there  any  chance  of  finish- 
ing it  to-night  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — I  have  got  a  good  many  witnesses  still  re« 
maining,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — What  time  will  they  probably  take  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — That  will  depend,  my  lord,  a  good  deal 
upon  the  cross-examinations. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke,— Is  there  any  reasonable  hope  that,  by  sitting 
very  late,  we  may  finish  it  to-night  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Why,  your  lordship  can  form  a  tolerable 
opinion  from  my  statement. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Why,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  and  pro- 
bably, long  cross-examinations ;  but  if  there  is  any  chance  of  finishing 
it  to-night,  and  of  replying  and  summing-up,  by  sitting  late,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  do  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  jury.  If  that  could  not  be 
done 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — My  lord,  after  we  have  examined  those 
two  witnesses  I  mentioned  to  your  lordship,  you  will  be  better  able  to 
form  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Very  well,  I  shall  sit  on. 

Sir  William  Follett, — I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  be  able  to  finish. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — If  there  is  no  chance  of  finishing  to-night ;— if 
we  could  finish  by  twelve  o'clock,  I  would  sit ;  but  if  there  is  no  chance 
of  that 

Sir  William  Follett, ^^T\\QTe  will  be  the  reply,  and  your  lordship  is 
the  best  judge  of  the  summing-up. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — I  don't  suppose  I  shall  be  very  long  with  that ; 
it  will  be  very  desirable  to  get  the  jury  discharged  to-night,  if  possible. 

Mr,  Clarkson. — It's  not  possible,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke,— Very  well,  if  it's  not  possible,  one  should  like 
to  adjourn  about  eight  o'clock. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — In  two  or  three  hours,  your  lordship  will 
see  better;  but  I  should  think  it  is  not  possible. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — ^Then  we  will  adjourn  at  three  o'clock,  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

F  p 
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Mr.  Chambers, — Well,  now.  Parry.  Ask  him— >I  sappot^  the  witness 
knows  nothing  of  the  haDdwriting,-*<»Ask,  did  yoa  koow  WLoythukg  of 
John  Williams,  who  was  in  the  service  of  th«  prisoner? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  him? 

A.  From  five  to  six-aqd-twenty  years,  or  thereabouts. 

Q.  Whose  son  was  he  ? 

A.  The  son  of  William  Jones,  of  Tynllidiart. 

Q.  Were  you  at  school  with  him  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  At  Mr.  Pritchard's  school  at  Bangor. 

Q,  How  long  ago  ? 

A.  I  cannot  be  quite  certain ;  from  five  to  six-and^twentj  years 
ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  could  write  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  having  a  copj-books  I  cannot  say  as  to  hia  capability 
of  writing  in  it. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  to  write,  yourself  ? 

A,  No,  never. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. ^Hq  did  not  learn  to  write  ;— this  witness  did 
not? 

Mr.  Chambers. — No,  my  lord. 

Q,  Was  he  in  a  higher  class,  or  lower  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  must  have  been  in  a  higher  class. 

Q,  Was  he  in  a  class  that  learned  to  write  ? 

A,  Certainly  he  must  have  been,  or  else  he  would  not  have  had  a 
copy -book. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  having  a  copy-book  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  him  having  a  copy-book;  but  I  oannot  speak  to  his 
capability  of  writing  in  it. 


Crosi'ixommtd  (through  another  Interpreter)  bff  Sir  William 
Follett. 

Q.  Just  ask  him  how  old  he  is  ? 
A,  He  is  thirty-seven,  he  says^ 

Q.  Ask  him,  which  was  the  eldest,  he  or  John  Williams  ? 
A.  John  Williams* 

Q.  Does  he  know  how  long  he  had  been  at  school  with  John  Wil- 
liams? 

A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Can  he  tell  menearabouts  ? 

A.  Six  months,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe.— He  was  at  school  with  him  six  months  ? 

Sir  William  Follett.^Yes,  my  lord. 
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Q.  Will  yoQ  ask  whether  he  recollects  another  penoDi  who  wai  the 
son  of  William  Jones,  the  ferryman  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do,  very  well ;  he  was  John  Jones. 
Q.  He  was  John  Jones  ? 
A.  Yes. 


John  Danibl,  sworn. 

Examined  (through  Interpreter,   Mr,   Roberts)  by  Mr.  Attorney 

OeneraL 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  late  John  Williams,  who  was  a  servant  at 
Brynbras  ? 

A.  1  did. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  know  him  ? 

A.  I  have  known  him  for  twelve  years  and  more. 

Q    Does  he  know  whether  that  John  Williams  could  write  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  he  write  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  the  witness  know  he  could  write  ? 

A.  Because  I  saw  him. 

Q.  When  did  he  see  him  write  ? 

A.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  write  was  upon  a  slate  in  the  quarry. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — What  did  he  write  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  General.  —What  did  he  write  ? 

A.  He  made  his  name  there. 

Q.  He  wrote  his  name  upon  a  slate  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson. — No,  he  did  not  say  that ;  he   made   his  name 
there. 

Mr,  Attorney  OeneraL — Well,  with  what? 

A.  I  have  seen  him  once  with  a  nait,  and  another  time  with  a  stone 
pencil. 

Mr.  Adolphus.-^A  slate  pencil  ? 

Interpreter, — It  was  itone  he  said,  sir. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — What  quarry  was  that  ? 

A.  Lord  Newburgh's  quarry. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  write  anything  for  the  witness  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it  he  wrote  for  the  witness  ? 

A.  He  wrote  me  a  line  or  a  letter,  to  go  to  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Brynbras. 

Q.  He  wrote  me  a  line  or  a  letter  ? 

/n^erpref^.  — Hesaid  a  line,  sir. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Then  be  so  good  as  to  give  us  the  very 
words  he  said  ? 
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Interpreter. -^  Wine.  f 

Mr,  Attorney  General. -^WeW,  he  wrote  me  a  line  to  go  to  Mr. 
Williams  of  Brynbras. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ? 

A.  Well,  he  had  a  slant ;  a  piece  or  plot  of  ground,  firom  Mr. 
Williams. 

Q.  The  witness  had? 

A.  No,  the  man  Williams  had. 

Q.  A  slant  of  land  from  Mr.  Williams? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What's  become  of  that  line,  that  was  written  ? 

A.  The  meaning  of  it  was 

Mr.  Clarkson.—^o,  no.  not  the  meaning. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — What  became  of  it?  What  was  done 
with  it  ? 

A.  I  took  that  line  to  Mr.  Williams. 

Q.  What  Mr.  Williams  ? 

A.  Mr.  Williams  of  Brynbras  ;  he  lived  then  at  Beaamaris. 

Q.  Did  the  witness  see,  then,  John  Williams  write  that  line  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  did  it  in  my  house. 

Q.  Did  the  witness  deliver  it  to  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  ? 

A.  I  did,  in  his  parlour. 

Q.  Had  he  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  about  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes ;  he  conversed  with  Mr.  Williams  about  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Does  he  know  what  Mr.  Williams  did  with  it  ? 

A.  He  kept  it  then  ;  I  don't  know  what  he  did  with  it  afterwards. 


CrosS'€xamined  (through  another  Interpreter)  by  Mr.  Clarkton. 

Q.  Ask  him,  how  long  ago  this  was  ? 

A.  It's  more  than  five  years  back. 

Q.  Ask  him,  who  he  was  living  with  at  the  time  ? 

A.  He  was  living  at  home,  and  working  at  the  quarry. 

Q.  Ask  him;  whether  there  were  more  than  one  John  Williams,  work- 
ing at  the  quarry  ? 

A.  There  was  only  one  with  me. 

Q.  But  was  there,  in  any  other  gang,  another  John  Williams  work« 
ing  in  the  quarry  ? 

A.  Yes,  a  many  I  know. 

Q.  Ask  him,  whether  he  lived  near  the  quarry  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  within  about  two  miles  to  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. —WiW  you  ask  a  question  about  what  his  ap- 
pearance was,  whether  he  had  projecting  teeth  ?  Ask  him,  what  his 
nick-name —whether  he  had  any  name — any  Welsh  name  ? 
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Mr,  Clarkson, — What  was  it  the  witness  took  to  the  prisoner,  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams,  at  Beaumaris,  from  John  Williams  ? 

A.  In  what  way  ?     He  does  not  understand  you. 

Q.  Why,  he  said  that  John  Williams  had  written  at  his  house  a 
line^ask  him«  what  it  was  upon ;  what  it  was  written  upon  ?  Ask 
him,  whether  it  was  upon  slate,  on  wood,  or  paper,  or  what  it  was 
upon? 

A.  On  paper. 

Q.  Ask  him,  whether  it  was  a  letter  ? 

A .  Yes,  sir,  it  was  a  bit  of  a  letter. 

Q.  Ask  him,  whether  it  was  on  a  sheet  of  paper  P 

A.  No. 

Q.  Then  what  was  it  on  ?  J 

A.  It  was  a  piece  of  a  sheet. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  it  was  half  a  sheet  ? 

A.  It  was  a  piece  of  paper,  and  that  sealed. 

Q.  Ask  him,  whether  he  saw  him  write  on  the  paper  before  it  was 
sealed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ask  him,  whether  it  was  a  long^  letter  of  several  lines  P 

A.  No,  there  were  not  many ;  a  few  words. 

Q.  Ask  him  to  tell  us  what  the  words  were,  as  well  as  he  recol- 
lects ? 

A.  He  said  that  if  Mr.  Williams  would  come  to  the  place 

Q.  Repeat  what  you  recollect  there  was  on  the  piece  of  paper,  be- 
fore it  was  sealed  ? 

A.  He  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Williams  and  I  did  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — He  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Williams,  and 
he  did  not  know  him ;  therefore  I  suppose  it  was  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction ? 

Mr.  Clarkson.^Ask  him,  what  were  the  contents  of  the  paper  he 
saw  John  Williams  write  ? 

A.  The  contents  of  it  were  for  Mr.  Williams  to  come  and  give  a 
lease  on  the  piece  of  ground,  the  same  as  he  bad. 

Q.  The  same  as  he,  the  witness,  had  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — No,  no ;  the  witness  wanted  to  have  a 
piece  of  ground,  the  same  as  John  W^illiams  had. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Yes. 

Mr.  Clarkson.^Very  well,  ask  him  whether  he  found  the  pen  and 
ink  for  him  P 

A.  They  were  in  our  house. 

Q.  Ask  him,  whether  he  was  a  married  man  at  that  time  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ask  him,  whether,  at  that  time,  he  himself  could  write  P 

A.  I  could. 

Q.  He  himself  could  write  then 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Could  he  write  pretty  well  ? 

A.  Middling. 

Q.  Well  enough  to  write  a  letter  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Not  well  enough  to  write  a  letter  } 

A.  No. 

Q.  Ask  him,  whether  John  Williams  could  write  better  than  be 
could  ?     • 

A.  The  object  of  it  was,  that  he  knew  Mr.  Williams  better  than  he 
did. 

Q.  Yes,  but  I  want  to  know  whether  he  could  write  better  than 
John  Williams  ? 

A.  No,  he  could,  better  than  he  could. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, ^yery  well;  now  what  will  be  the  most  conve- 
nient lime  for  adjourning ! 

Mr.  Jervis. — This  examination  is  very  short,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Very  well. 


William  JonbS|  sworn. 

Examined  (through  an  Interpreter^  Mr,  Roberts)  by  Mr.JervU. 

Q.  Are  you  a  stone-mason  ? 
A.  1  am,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  at  Brynbras  Castle  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q   You  knew  John  Williams,  then,  I  suppose  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  first  went  to  Brynbras  to  work  ? 
A.  Eight  years  come  next  August. 

Q.  Did  you  find  John  Williams  there,  or  did  he  come  after  yon  ? 
A.  He  came  after  me. 
Q.  How  long  ? 
A.  About  two  years  after  me. 
Q,  Could  he  write  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  kept  the  labourers'  accounts  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  John  Williams  write  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  sign  the  bills  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  signed  bills  for  me  to  get  money  from  my  master. 
Mr,  Baron  Parke,— V^eW;  ask  him  if  he  signed  his  name,  or  made 
a  mark  ? 
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Mr,  JervM.— Did  be  write  his  name>  or  did  he  make  a  tnark  ? 

A.  His  name. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  old  Mr.  Panton  at  Brynbras  ? 

A.  I  did. 


Cross-examined  (through  another  Interpreter)  hy  Sir  William 
FoUett. 

Q.  Ask  him  when  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  when  I  first  saw  him. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — How  often  has  he  seen  him  there  ? 

Sir  William  FoUett. — How  often  has  he  seen  him  there  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that,  for  I  was  from  there  occasionatly. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe.— How  often  ?  He  can  say  how  often  he  has 
seen  him  there  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that. 

Sir  William  Follett.^-^He  cannot  say  that«  Ha«  he  seen  him 
there  more  than  once  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Twice? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  he  tell  me  when  he  last  saw  him  there  ? 

A.  Twelve  months,  last  summer. 

Q.  Well,  just  one  question  about  this  signature.  Ask  him,  what 
the  sort  of  papers  was  that  he  saw  John  Williams  sigia  with  his  name  ; 
what  papers  they  were  ? 

A.  I  had  money  from  my  master,  and  he  sl^ed  the  bills  for  the 
money. 

Q.  Signed  the  bills  for  the  money.  Does  he  mean  that  his  master 
paid  him  money  for  the  bills  that  he  took  with  the  name  of  John 
Williams  upon  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  has  signed  that my  master  delivered  them  to  m«# 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — I  don't  know  what  he  means  by  that. 

Sir  William  FoUett. — I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  my  lord. 

Q.  Ask  if  his  master  paid  money  on  those  bills  being  signed  by 
him? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  ask  him  whether  he  always  signed  his  name  ? 

A.  Every  time  I  have  seen  him. 

Mr.  Baron  Parike.— How  often  does  h»  say  he  hat  seeo  him  do 
so? 

Sir  William  FoUett.^Ho^  often  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  that ;    I  have  not  taken  io  muck  notice. 
Q.  Aye ;  but  was  it  very  often  ?    Was  it  as  many  as  a  hundred 
times? 
A.  Many  times.     I  cannot  s^y  how  often ;  he  did  it  so  often* 
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Q.  He  cannot  say,  he  did  it  so  often.  Well,  ask  him  if  he  thinks 
he  has  seen  him  sign  his  name  to  those  hills  as  often  as  a  hnndred 
times? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  indeed. 

Q.  He  cannot  say,  indeed.  Will  you  ask  him  if  he  ever  saw  him 
put  his  mark ;  or,  if  he  always  put  his  name  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  him  make  a  mark. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  there  with  John  Williams  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  how  many  years;  for  I  had  heen  away  from 
there. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^Can'i  he  tell  how  long  he  was  there  with 
him? 

A.  I  have  not  taken  notice  what  length  of  time  I  was  with  him. 

Q.  But  a  year,  or  two  years  ? 

Sir  William  FoUetL — Was  he  a  year,  or  two  years  there,  with 
him  ? 

A.  I  have  been  three ;  perhaps  more.     I  cannot  say  to  the  day. 

Q.  But  he  was  there  three  years  with  him  ? 

A.  I  was  there  three  years  with  him. 

Q.  And  how  long  is  it  since  the  witness  left  Brynbras  ? 

A.  I  bad  been  away  from  that  two  or  three  years.  I  had  been  there 
afterwards. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Do  you  know  hb  handwriting  when  you 
see  it? 

A.  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  writing,  myself. 

Sir  William  FolUtL—Aak  him,  if  he  can  write  at  all,  himself? 

A.  I  can  write. 

Mr.  Jervis. — Did  he  say  he  could  write  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — No;  he  said,  I  am  not  acquainted  suffi- 
ciently with  handwriting.  I  don't  know  his  handwriting  when  I  see 
it. 

We  will  adjourn  now,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  for  a  short  time, — 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

[The  Jury  retired  for  a  short  time,  and  having  returned  again,  all 
answered  to  their  names.] 


Evan  JoNsSy  sworn. 

Examined  (through  Interpreter,  Mr.  Roberts)  by  Mr.  Attorney 

General, 

Q.  Are  you  a  stone-mason  ? 
A.  I  am. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ? 
A.  At  Llanrig. 
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Q.  Is  that  near  Brpbras  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  How  far  from  it  ? 

A.  Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  Did  he  know  the  late  John  Williams  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Had  he  been  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams^  of  Bryn- 
bras? 

A.  He  had. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  dead  ? 

A.  Two  years. 

Q.  Does  he  know  whether  that  John  Williams  could  write  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Could  he  write  ? 

A.  He  could. 

Q.  Has  the  witness  seen  him  write  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Several  times  ? 

A.  Several  times. 

Q.  Now,  just  look  at  this.  [Handing  a  document  to  witness.]  Is 
that  your  handwriting  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Did  you  see  John  Williams  sign  that  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.    Upon  what  occasion? 

A.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Williams  was  paying  the  money  for  work 
that  I  had  done. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  sign  both  those  words ;  both  those  signatures  p 

A.  I  saw  him  sign  both. 

Q.  Now«  did  he  see  him  sign  his  name  upon  other  occasions  than 
when  he  saw  him  sign  it  twice,  as  it  is  there  ? 

A.  Yes«  I  did. 

Q.  Desire  him  to  look  at  that  signature,  [banding  a  document  to 
witness]  "  J.  Williams ;"  and  ask  him  if  he  believes  that  is  the  sig- 
nature of  John  Williams  ? 

A.  I  do  think,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  it  is  his  handwriting. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe.— That  is  *'  No.  1  ?  " 

Mr^  Attorney   General. — This  is  "  No.  1,"  my  lord. 

Q.  Now,  show  him  "  No.  2."  ["  No.  2"  was  shown  to  witness.] 
Does  he  believe  that  that  is  the  signature  of  John  Williams  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  did  this,  and  that  is  his  hand- 
writing. 
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Cross-examined  by  Sir  WiUiam  Folleit  {through  another 
Interpreter), 

Q.  On  what  occasion  did  he  see  John  Williams  si^  those  two 
papers? 

A.  At  the  time  that  I  was  settling  for  wag^s. 

Q.  At  the  time  he  was  settling'  with  whom  ? 

A.  With  Mr.  Thomas  Williams. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  witness  was  settling  with  Mr.  Thomas  Williams. 
At  the  time  who  was  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Settling  his  wages  with  the  prisoner  ? 

Sir  William  FolUtt.^Vf  ho  was  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  came  the  name  of  John  Williams  to  be  pnt  to  this  paper  ? 
Ask  him,  how  John  Williams's  name  came  to  be  signed  to  that  receipt? 
What  John  Williams  had  to  do  with  it? 

A.  That  he  might  be  a  witness  that  Mr.  Williams  bad  paid  me  the 
money  that  I  had  received  from  him  for  the  work. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — The  witness  said  he  himself  had  sig^d  H. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. -^O ;  then  John  Williams  signed  it,  that  he  might 
be  a  witness  ? 

Sir  WiUiam  Follett. — Does  he  mean  that  he  signed  it,  that  he 
might  be  a  witness  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  why  did  he  sign  the  other  part  ?  did  he  mean  to  be  a 
witness  to  that  ? 

A.  That  was  a  receipt  for  work. 

Q.  From  whom? 

A.  From  me. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. --It'a  a  receipt  from  me.  I  suppose  that  means 
it's  signed  by  him,  the  witness  ? 

Sir  William  Follett. — What  is  the  meaning  of  that  signature 
there  ? 

A.  That  Mr.  Williams  had  paid  me  the  money. 

Mr.  Baron  Parifce.— That  Mr.  Williams,  the  prisoner,  had  paid  him 
the  money  ? 

Sir  William  Follett. — That  Mr.  Williams,  the  prisoner,  had  paid 
him  the  money,  and  John  Williams  signs  it.  Who  receiml  the 
money  from  Mr.  Williams,  the  prisoner  ;  what  does  be  mean  ?  Who 
received  the  money  from  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  I  received  the  money  from  him. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  signature  of  John  Williams  to  that 
paper  for  this  ?  because  I  cannot  understand  it.     What  is  the  name  of 
"  J.  Williams  '*  signed  to  the  paper  for  ? 
A.  In  the  place  you  showed  him  last? 
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Mr,  Barou  Parke, — There  is  one  part  where  it  is  clearly  sij^ed  as 
a  witness.  There  is  another  place«  "  Received  £5,  J.  Williams/' 
Give  me  scrips  "  Nos.  1  "  and  "  2." 

Sir  William  Follett, — Will  you  put  it  into  his  hand  a^in,  [the 
document  was  handed  to  witness]  and  ask  him  what  the  meaning* 
of  ''  J.  Williams  "  is  to  that  paper ;  why  it  is  signed  there  ?  Ask  him, 
whose  writing  the  body  of  the  paper  is  ? 

A.  It's  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  the  prisoner's,  handwriting. 

Q.  Does  he  know  at  all  what  the  meaning  of  the  John  Williams' 
handwriting  is  there  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  to  a  certainty. 

Q.  Will  you  ask  him  if  he  knows  whose  handwriting  "  E.  Evans  " 
is,  above  ? 

A.  I  should  think,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 1  believe  it  to  be 

Ellen  Evans's  handwriting. 

Q.  Does  the  witness  say,  he  saw  the  witness  sign  both  parts  of  this 
paper,  where  it  purports  to  be  ? 

A.  I  think  I  can  be  certain  that  I  saw  him  sign  both. 

Q.  Will  he  swear  that  be  taw  him  sign  either  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  will  he  swear  to  ? 

A.  This  one. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — The  one  in  which  he  is  a  witness  P 

Sir  fViUiam  Follett. — Ask  him  if  he  ever  saw  him  write,  on  any 
other  occasion  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  ask  htm  whether  he  ever  saw  him  put  his  mark  to  any 
paper,  or  always  put  his  name  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  him  put  his  mark  to  any  paper. 

Q.  Will  you  ask  him  whether  he  has  seen  him  sign  his  name  fre- 
quently, and  whether  he  always  signed  his  name  ? 

A.  I  always  saw  him.  From  the  time  I  saw  him  write,  he  has 
always  signed  his  name. 

Q.  And  has  he  done  that  very  often  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  him  several  times ;  but  I  cannot  recollect  how  many 
times. 


Re-examined  (through  Interpreter j  Mr.  Roberts)  by 
Mr.  Attorney  GenBTuL 

Q.  Now,  does  the  witness  recollect,  that  on  the  7th  of  March, 
18S5,  he  himself  received  this  sum  of  money,  4/.  19$.  M.  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  He  remembers  on  that  day  receiving  the  sum  of  41.  19s.  Cd. 
for  work  done  for  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  paid  it? 
A.  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  himself. 
Q.  Was  John  Williams  by  ? 
A.  He  was. 

Q.  Did  the  witness  then  sign  his  name,  as  it  there  appears,  upon 
the  receipt  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  did  be  then  see  John  Williams  sign  this,  as  the  witness  ? 
A.  I  did. 


Ann  Williams,  sworn. 

Examined  (through  Interpreter,  Mr,  Roberts)  by 
Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Q.  Are  you  the  widow  of  the  late  John  Williams,  who  was  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  of  Brynbras  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  see  him  write  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Has  she  got  any  bible  or  prayer-book, — bible  and  testament,— 
in  which  he  had  written  his  name  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Let  her  produce  them.  [The  witness  produced  books.]  Now, 
just  let  her  point  out  any  writing  in  the  handwriting  of  her  husbajui. 
[The  witness  pointed  to  some  writing.]  Now,  is  she  able  to  say  that 
these  were  written  by  her  husband  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Did  she  write  any  of  them  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Which  can  she  say  are  the  handwriting  of  John  Williams,  her 
late  husband  ? 

Interpreter.^ She  has  pointed  out  all  in  this  page. 

Sir  William  Follett. — Ask  her,  which  are  her  husband's  hand- 
writing in  that  book  ?     [Handing  others.] 

Interpreter. ^She  points  at  these  and  these. 

Q.  What,  at  the  top  and  bottom  ? 

A.  At  the  top  and  bottom. 

Q.  Top  and  bottom.     Not  the  middle  ? 

Interpreter, — She  put  her  finger  upon  the  top  and  bottom. 

Mr,  Attorney  Gaieral. —Did  she  see  him  write  ?    Did  she  herself 
see  him  write  in  any  of  these  books  ?     [Three  books  produced.] 
A.  I  saw  him  write  in  them  all. 

Q.  Ask,  if  any  of  these  [pointing  to  another  part  in  the  books]  a^^ 
in  the  handwriting  of  her  husband  ? 
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Interpreter, — She  points  to  these,  these,  and  these. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Has  she  seen  him  write  in  that  book  ? 

A.  I  did.  <•         /k 

cross-examined  {through  Interpreter)  by  Mr,  Phillips, 

Q.  Ask  her,  if  he  was  not  very  fond  of  writing  his  name  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  Ask  her,  whether  she  has  more  books  than  these  three  books  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Ask  her,  whether  there  was  anybody  else  present,  when  she  saw 
him  write  his  name  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  whether  there  was  anybody,  besides  our  own  house- 
hold family. 

Q.  Very  well ;  how  many  does  our  own  household  family  consist  of  ? 

A.  There  is  only,  now,  myself,  my  mother,  and  the  boy. 

Q.  Who  more  was  there,  then  ? 

A.  Her  husband,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  so.     Ask  her  how  old  the  boy  is  ? 

A.  He  is  fifteen ;  he  will  be  fifteen  next  All  Saints. 

Q.  Has  she  a  daughter  alive  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Ask  her  in  what  room  in  the  house  it  was,  she  saw  her  husband 
write  his  name  ? 

A.  We  have  no  room,  but  a  very  small  hut  of  a  house. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  only  one  room  in  the  house  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Ask  her,  how  long  ago  it  is  since  she  and  her  son  were  looking 
at  the  father's  writing, — his  name — in  that  book  ? 

A.  Indeed  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  No  ;  but  about  how  long  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say ;  but  it  must  be  about  five  or  six  years. 

Q.  Ask  her,  was  it  by  day  or  by  night,  they  saw  him  write  it  ? 

A.  Sometimes  at  night ;  sometimes  on  a  Sunday, — ^just  as  it  hap- 
pened. 

Q.  Ask  her,  is  her  daughter  alive  ? 

Interpreter. — I  asked  her,  sir,  but  she  says  she  has  none. 

Mr.  Phillips. — Ask  her,  if  she  had  ever  a  daughter  of  the  name  of 
Ann  Williams  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Ask  her,  if  her  son  ever  went  to  school  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  he  write  ? 

A.  He  can  a  little. 

Q.  Ask  her,  if  she  was  ever  acquainted  with  a  man  of  the  name  of 
David  Ellis  ? 
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A.  Yes,  there  was  a  persoo  of  that  name  lodged  with  us. 

Q.  Ask  her.  if  she  ever  showed  that  bible  to  David  Ellis  ? 

A.  1  don't  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  Ask  her,  will  she  swear  that  she  did  not? 

A.  I  cannot  be  certain  that  I  did ;  nor  can  I  be  certain  that  I  did 
not. 

Q.  I  ask  her,  did  she  ever  point  oat  the  name  of  her  husband,  m 
that  book,  to  David  Ellis  ? 

A.  I  really  cannot  say.     I  do  not  remember  if  ever  I  did. 

Q,  Ask  her,  will  she  swear  she  did  not  ? 

A.  Indeed,  1  cannot. 

Q.  Ask  her,  will  she  swear  she  did  not  tell  David  Ellis,  these  names 
were  written  by  her  son  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Which  name  ? 

Mr,  Phillips, — The  names  ;  all. 

A.  No,  certainly. 

Q.  Will  she  swear  she  never  said  so  to  David  Ellis  ;  that  the  name 
John  Williams  was  written  by  her  son  ? 

A.  I  believe  1  never  said  such  a  thing  ;  but  f  don't  know  that.I  did. 
I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Ask  her,  will  she  swear  positively>  on  her  solemn  oath,  she 
never  told  David  Ellis,  that  the  name  of  John  Williams  was  written  on 
the  bible  by  her  son  ?  Ask  her,  will  she  swear  positively,  that  she 
never  told  David  Ellis  that  any  name,  purporting  to  be  John  Williams, 
in  any  of  these  books,  was  written  by  her  son  ? 

A.  The  names  that  you  have  been  showing  me  ? 

Q.  Yes? 

A.  I  never  said  so. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Are  there  any  other  names  in  that  book  ? 

Mr,  Phillips, — I  am  just  going  to  ask  her,  my  lord. 

Q.  Will  she  swear  she  never  told  David  Ellis  that  any  of  the  names 
written  in  that  book  were  written  by  her  son  ? 

A.  I  never  told  him  that  any  of  the  names  which  I  pointed  out  to 
you 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — That's  not  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Interpreter, — I  am  giving  the  answer,  my  lord,  of  the  witness,  aa 
she  gave  it. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — You  are  quite  right. 

Mr,  Phillips,— Ask  her,  if  she  never  told  David  Ellis  that  any  of 
the  names  written  in  these  books  were  written  by  her  son  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  one  of  them  written  by  my  son, 
except  his  own  name ;  and  that  is  quite  distinguishable* 

Q.  Ask  her  to  point  it  out  ? 

A.  It's  in  the  one,  I  believe,  that's  called  the  bible. 

Q.  Be  good  enough  to  point  out  in  that  bible  [handing  the  book 
to  witness]  the  handwriting  of  her  son, — if  it*s  in  that  book  ? 

A.  She  points  out  [pointing  to  a  particular  part]  that  one. 
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Mr.  Baron  Parke. ^TiieX*9  her  son's  writing? 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— That's  her  son's,  my  lord;  his  own 
band. 

Mr.  PAi//t/».— Now,  ask  her,  did  she  not  show  that  to  David 
Ellis? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke,— Which? 

Mr,  P hillips. -^yf  hat  she  has  just  shown  us ;  his  name  ?  Ask  her, 
did  she  not  show  that  to  David  Ellis  ? 

A«  I  really  cannot  say.  1  have  no  recollection  that  I  did,  and  no 
recollection  that  1  did  not. 

Q.  Ask  her,  if  she  never  showed  that  to  David  Ellis,  and  told  him 
it  was  her  son's  writing  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  Genera/.  —  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  —The  name  that  she  has  pointed  out  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  did,  nor  can  1  say  that  I  did  not.  I  do  not 
recollect  that  I  did. 

Mr,  Baron  PariSce.— What  name  is  that  ? 

/n^erpre^er.— Robert  Williams,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Phillips.  —The  name  she  has  pointed  out  is  her  son*8  name, 
Robert  Williams.  Ask  her,  now,  if  she  will  swear  positively  she 
never  pointed  out  the  name  of  John  Williams  to  David  Ellis,  as  being 
written  by  her  son  ? 

A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Ask  her,  whether  she  did  not  tell  David  Ellis,  upon  showing 
him  that,  that  her  son  had  written  that,— though  he  had  only  been 
nine  months  at  the  National  School,  and  lost  some  weeks,— the 
name  of  John  Williams  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  No.  Well,  now,  put  that  book  away.  Now,  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  take  this  book  into  your  hand?  [Handing  another  to 
witness.]  You  told  us  just  now  she  put  her  finger  on  the  top  and 
bottom,  to  show  which  was  her  husband's  handwriting ;  let  her  point 
out  distinctly  which  is  his  writing? 

A.  All  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  these  three  letters. 

Sir  William  Fo//ei/. —Three  letters  ? 

Interpreter. -^Ye^t  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips.-^ AW  the  pencil,  then? 

/n^erpre/er.— The  three  letters  are  in  ink,  my  lord;  all  the  rest 
are  in  pencil. 

Q.  Ask  her  in  whose  handwriting  the  ink-writings  are  ? 

A.  They  are  the  boy's. 

Q.  There  is  some  Welsh  written  there,  in  ink.  Ask  her  who  wrote 
that,  if  she  knows  ? 

A.  I  think,  that  it's  the  handwriting  of  William  Foulkes,  of  some- 
thing-— Foulkes,  the  singer. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. -^ A.  singer? 
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Inlerpreier,'^!  think  it's  a  singer  in  a  cliarch  or  chapel^  my  lord; 
I  think  so  from  the  idiom  of  it. 

Mr,  Phillips,^ Ask  her,  if  she  sees  the  name  of  Ann  Williams 
written  there  in  ink  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  she  has  looked  at  iL 

Q.  Well,  whose  handwriting  is  that  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say»  certainly;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it's  the 
boy,  writing  my  name. 

Q.  Now,  ask  her,  will  she  take  her  oath  that  both  her  own  name, 
and  her  husband's  name,  were  not  both  written  by  the  hoy,  every  single 
particle  ? 

A.  There  is  none  of  the  writing  which  I  have  been  showing  to 
you.  which  are  in  the  boy's  handwriting;  but  they  are  in  his  own 
handwriting. 

Q.  Now,  let  her  look  at  that  book,  where  her  own  name  and  her 
husband's  name  appear  on  the  same  page?  [Pointing  them  oat  to 
witness.]  I  told  you  to  ask  her.  distinctly,  whether  her  name,  and 
her  hu8band*s  name,  were  not  written  by  the  boy  ? 

Interpreter, — No,  sir,  you  did  not. 

Mr,  PhiUips, — ^Yes  ;  indeed  I  did. 

Interpreter, — ^You  told  me  to  let  her  look  at  them. 

Mr,  PhiUips, — Will  you  do  me  the  honour  to  attend  to  me  ? 

Interpreter,^!  am  doing  so,  Mr.  Phillips  ;  I  am  sure  I  am  doing  all 
I  can. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — I  am  sure  you  are. 

Interpreter, — And  1  won't  be  interrupted  by  you.  What  am  I  to 
ask? 

Mr,  Phillips, — I  told  you. 

Interpreter, — No,  indeed ;  you  asked  me  to  show  the  writing  to  her. 
You  may  have  your  own  interpreter,  if  I  am  not  giving  satisfaction. 

Mr,  Phillips, — Well,  let  him  stand  forward. 

Interpreter,-^!  am  doing  all  I  can,  and  I  can't  do  more.  Shall  I 
point  it  out  ? 

Mr,  Phillips, — I  should  think  so. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Really,  nobody  has  the  least  fault  to  find  with 
the  interpreter ;  I  am  sure  I  have  not  the  least. 

Mr,  Phillips, — Show  her  the  names  of  John  Williams  and  Ann 
Williams? 

Interpreter. — ^You  mean  this,  Mr.  Phillips  ?  [Pointing  to  a  particular 
part.] 

Mr,  Phillips, — Show  her  them  all ;  all  of  them,  and  then  she  will 
see.  [The  writing  was  shown  to  witness.] 

Q.  Now,  ask  her,  will  she  swear  positively  they  are  not  the  boy's 
writing  ? 

Interpreter, — The  whole  of  them,  or  any  one  of  them  ? 

Mr,  Phillips, — Every  one  of  them  ? 
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A.  She  says  these  ara  not.  The  pencil  are  not ;  but  I  cannot  say 
as  to  this,  and  this. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Well,  I  cannot  understand  that,  without  look- 
ing at  the  book. 

Mr.  Phillips. — Now«  will  you  ask  her  this  question  :  whether  the 
boy  was  not  fond  of  writing  his  father's  name  in  the  books ;  of  prac- 
tising it  ? 

A.  He  was  not  allowed  to  write  in  the  books.  He  used  to  have 
pieces  of  paper  to  write  upon. 

Q.  Ask  her,  has  she  not  pointed  out  her  own  name  in  the  book,  as 
written  by  the  boy  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  What  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — She  pointed  out  one  as  written  by  her  son. 
You  see  it's  impossible  for  me  to  take  an  accurate  note  of  this,  for  I 
don't  see  the  book.  There  was  one  that  she  pointed  out  as  haying 
been  written  by  him. 

Mr.  Phillips. — Yes  ;  Ann  Williams. 

Interpreter. ^-Yes,  and  two  of  the  John  Williams ;  I  will  point 
them  out,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — If  you  please.  [The  interpreter  pointed  them 
out  to  his  lordship.] 

Mr.  Phillips. —No^,  ask  her  if  these  three  names  are  written  in  the 
book  by  her  son, — what  does  she  mean  by  saying  her  son  was  not 
allowed  to  write  in  the  book  ? 

A.  f  did  not  wish  him  to  dirty  or  scribble.  Dirty,  is  the  literal 
translation. 

Q.  Will  you  put  this  into  her  hand,  and  ask  her  whether  these 
three  names  of  John  Williams— ask  her  whose  writing  they  are  ? 

Interpreter. — I  only  see  two  in  this  lestament. 

Mr.  Phillips.^Two,  I  believe? 

A.  Indeed,  I  cannot  tell ;  it  is  not  the  boy*s  writing. 

Q.  Ask  her,  is  not  the  boy's  name,  Robert  Williams  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ask  her,  does  she  know  whose  book  this  was  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  his  father's  book  ;  John  Williams. 

Q.  Ask  her,  to  look  at  the  second  Robert  Williams  there—"  Robert 
Williams,  his  book ; "  and  ask  her,  if  she  wiU  swear  positively  that  is 
not  his  handwriting  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  whose  handwriting  it  is  ;  it  is  not  the  boy's. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. ^May  I  ask  your  lordship's  permission  for 
the  jury  to  see  these  books  ? 

Mr.  Phillips. — We  submit  that  my  learned  friend  should  be  good 
enough  to  close  his  evidence  with  respect  to  these  books,  before  ho 
sends  them  into  the  jury-box. 

Q.  Ask  her  whether  Robert  Williams  is  in  town  P 
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A.  Yes. 

Mr,  Attorney  OeneraL^^The  son  U  in  town,  and  in  Court,  or  close 
by,  and  will  be  called. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAre.— Very  well ;  you  had  better  examine  him  first,  as 
there  is  a  difficulty  about  some  of  them. 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — Very  well,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — You  see  the  objection  is  taken,  otherwise,  I 
would  allow  it ;  the  jury  are  not  allowed  to  compare  the  two  if  the  ob- 
jection is  taken. 

Sir  fFilliam  Follett.-^O^  no,  my  lord,  we  don*t  object. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. ^O,  very  well;  if  you  don't  take  the  objection, 
I  will  allow  it. 

Mr,  Phillips. — ^The  only  objection  we  take,  my  lord,  is  as  to  the 
time ;  of  course,  we  wish  the  jury  to  see  it. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — ^Very  well ;  if  you  don't  take  the  objection,  I 
shall  certainly  not  interpose  any  legal  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — If  anything  were  offered  touching  that 
issue,  I  should  be  prepared  with  cases ;  they  are  rather  nice  upon  that 
point. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — I  should  doubt  that ;  but,  however,  they  won't 
take  the  objection. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — Very  well. 

RoBBRT  Williams,  sworn. 

Examined  {through  Interpreter,  Mr,  Roberts)  by  Mr,  Attorney 
General. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  the  son  of  the  late  John  Williams  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  old  is  he  ? 

A.  Fourteen,  since  All  Saints ;   since  November. 

Q.  Can  he  tell  me  whether  his  late  father  could  write  f 

A.  He  could. 

Q.  Did  the  witness  ever  see  him  write  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  does  he  know,  is  there  any  of  his  handwriting  in  this  bible? 
[Handing  the  bible  to  witness.] 

A.  There  is. 

Q.  Let  him  point  it  out  ? 

A.  He  points  out  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere  almost,  he  says. 

Sir  William  Follett. — Did  be  point  to  the  whole  of  that  page  ? 

Interpreter, — He  pointed  to  three  places,  sir,  and  everywhere  al- 
most. 

Mr.  Attorney  Generat— Did  he  ever  see  his  father  write  in  that 
bible? 

A.  I  have. 
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Q.  Now,  is  there  any  of  his  father's  handwriting  in  the  testament  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  let  him  point  out  [handing^  the  testament  to  witness] 
some  oTHiis  father's  handwriting  in  that  testament  ? 

A.  He  points  to  that  page. 

Q,  Well,  is  there  any  of  his  father's  handwriting  in  this  other  tes- 
tament ?     [Handing  the  testament  to  witness.] 

A.  Yes,  that  is  his ;  he  puts  his  finger  here. 

Cross-examined  (through  Interpreter)  by  Sir  William  Fotletl. 

Q.  Will  you  ask  him  whether  he  can  write  ? 

A.  I  can  write  my  name  somehow. 

Q.  Can  he  write  anything  else  but  his  name  ? 

A.  I  cannot  write  like  anything.  It's  very  difficult  to  translate  that 
literally. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — O;  I  understand  it  perfectly. 

Sir  fViUiam  Folleit. — What  is  his  Christian  name  ? 

A.  Robert. 

Q.  Ask  him,  whose  book  that  is  ? 

A.  It's  my  father's  book. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  he  can  read  the  name  in  the  book  there — the  writ- 
ten name  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  that*s  written  there  ? 

A.  Robert  Williams. 

Q.  Is  that  his  father's  writing  ? 

A.  No. 

Qp  Whose  is  it  ? 

A.  I  think  it's  David  Ellis'. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^Vfhait  is  the  word  ;  Robert  Williams  ? 

Interpreter. — Robert  Williams,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — I  should  like  to  see  it. 

Sir  William  FoUett.^Siop  a  little. 

Q.  Will  you  ask  him,  whether  David  Ellis  wrote  in  other  parts  of 
that  book  ;  whether  he  wrote  the  two  names  there  ? 

A.  He  wrote  these  two,  and  I  think  in  some  other  places ;  in 
some  others. 

Q.  Will  you  ask  him,  whether  he  saw  David  Ellis  write  *'  Robert 
Williams  his  book?" 

A.  I  am  not  sure.  I  saw  him  write  upon  this,  but  t  saw  him  write 
upon  others. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  show  him  that  book,  [handing  a  book  to  witness] 
and  ask  him  to  point  out  which  he  says  is  his  father's  handwriting? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^ls  that  the  bible  or  prayer-book  ? 

Sir  William  Fo/fc/^— That's  the  testament,  my  lord. 

Q  o  2 
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Q.  Just  ask  him  that  ? 

A.  This  is  one  he  8a3rs. 

Q.  Which  is  one  ? 

Jnterpreler, — The  one  with  the  printed  "  J." 

Q.  Ask  him  whose  the  other  is  ? 

A.  Him. 

Q.  Who  does  he  mean  by  him  ? 

A.  My  father. 

Q.  Does  he  mean  his  father  wrote  all  that  is  in  that  book  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  let  him  take  it  in  his  hand  ;  look  at  it  carefully,  and  then 
ask  him  whether  he  means  to  say  his  father  wrote  all  in  that 
book? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  tell  him  to  keep  the  book  in  his  hand,  and  tell  me  whether 
there  is  any  handwriting  of  his  in  that  book  ? 

A.  Only  these  three  letters. 

Q.  Only  these  three  letters  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Let  me  just  look  at  that,  that  I  may  identify  it. 

Sir  William  Follelt. — Let  him  take  that  book,  [handing  another 
book  to  witness]  and  ask  him  whether  there  is  any  of  his  handwriting 
on  that  page — the  boy's  handwriting,  I  mean  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAc.— That's  the  bible  ? 

Interpreter, — The  bible,  my  lord.     He  says  this 

Sir  William  Fo//ei/.— Read  it  ? 

Interpreter.— '*  lohn  Williams,"  "Ann  Williams,"  and  "John 
Williams,"  below. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — All  in  his  handwriting? 

Interpreter, — These  are  his  handwriting,  my  lord. 

Sir  William  Follett.-^Ask  him,  if  there  is  any  of  his  father's  hand- 
writing there  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  this  *'  J,"  I  made. 

Q.  Which? 

A.  He  made  the  first  "J,"  of  the  word  "John;"  and  then  his 
father  wrote  the  last  of  the  word  "  John." 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  that  is  what  he  means  ? 

A.  I  mean,  that  I  made  the  letter  "  J  ;"  and  that  my  father  made 
the  rest  of  the  word. 

Q.  Did  he  say  him  ? 

A.  I  did.  I  made  this  letter ,-  but  I  cannot  say  as  to  recollection 
of  seeing  my  father  write  the  rest. 

Q.  Did  he  see  his  father  write  anything  in  that  book  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  him  make  his  name  there  many  times. 

Interpreter.— Tho  other  interpreter  tells  me,  he  said  he  saw  him 
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make  his  name,  and  many  things.  I  will  ask  him  the  question  over 
again,  if  you  like  ? 

Sir  William  Follett.^No. 

Mr.  Attoi-ney  General. — Now,  my  lord,  I  am  desirous  the  jury  may 
now  see  that. 

Mr,  Baron  Par^c— The  jury  may  see  the  exhibits ;  the  scrips, 
"  No.  1 "  and  "  2,"  and  these  books  ? 

Sir  William  Follett, — Does  your  lordship  think  that  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — I  think  the  time  will  not  be  lost  at  all  by  that. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.— Not  at  all.  They  may  look  at  the  scrips  "  1 " 
and  "  2,"  and  particularly  the  receipts  and  the  books. 

[They  were  all  handed  to  the  jury,  who  examined  them] 


Ellbn  Evans^  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Attorney  General, 

Q.  Ellen  Evans  ? 

A.  Sir. 

Q.  Before  you  were  brought  to  London,  were  you  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Williams,  at  Brynbras  Castle  ? 

A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? 

A.  I  have  been  his  servant  five  years,  come  the  20th  of  next  month. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams's  maid. 

Q.  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams's  maid.  Where  were  they  living  when  you 
went  into  their  service  ? 

A.  They  went  to  Brynbras  Castle  the  day  that  I  entered  his  service. 

Q.  That  would  be  in  the  month  of  May,  1833  ? 

A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  in  May,  twelvemonths,  Mr.  Panton^  of  Plas- 
gwyn,  being  at  Brynbras  Castle  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  long  he  stayed  there  ? 

A.  Three  or  four  days,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Par^c— That  was  twelvemonths  after  she  came,  I 
suppose  ? 

Sir  William  Follett. — Let  us  have  the  dates,  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Now,  while  they  were  there,  did  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, your  master,  say  anything  to  you  about  your  witnessing  any- 
thing f 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  day  of  the  week  that  wfts  p 
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A.  It  waa  on  a  Saturday. 

Q.  At  what  hour  of  the  day  was  it  he  first  spoke  to  you  ? 

A.  He  told  me  in  the  morning  before  I  went  to  Caernarvon-mar- 
ket. 

Q.  He  told  you  in  the  morning  before  you  went  to  Caernarron- 
market.    What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

A.  He  told  me  he  should  want  me  and  Ann  Williams  to  witness 
Mr.  Panton's  signing  a  paper. 

Q.  He  told  you  be  should  want  you  and  Ann  Williams  to  witness 
Mr.  Panton's  signing  a  paper.     Was  Ann  Williams  present  ? 

A.  She  was,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  this,  you  say,  was  before  you  went  to  Caernarvon- market. 
Did  you  go  to  Caernarvon-market  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you  } 

A.  John  Williams  drove  me  there,  sir. 

Q.  John  Williams  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Went  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  drove  you  ? 

A.  He  drove  me  there,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  to  him  what  your  roaster  had  said  to  you  ? 

A.  He  told  roe  when  we  were  coming  back. 

Q.  Who  told  you  ? 

A.  John  Williams  told  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

A.  He  told  me  he  thought  he  was  going  to  witness  Mr.  Ponton's 
will. 

Q.  You  say,  Ann  W^illiams  was  present  in  the  morning.     Do  you 
recollect  whether  John  Williams  was  present ;  or  how  was  that  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  was  present  when  my  master  told  me, 
sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  that  he  was  present  when  your  master  told 
you.    When  did  you  return  from  Caernarvon-market  ? 

A.  Between  twelve  and  one. 

Q.  Did  the  family  have  lunch  ? 

A.  They  did,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  hour  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  After  my  return  from  Caernarvon. 

Q.  After  your  return.    After  lunch,  what  happened  ? 

A.  Master  called  us  up-stairs. 

Q.  Called  whom  up-stairs  ? 

A.  Called  us  three — Ann,  and  John  Williams,  and  myself. 

Q.  Your  masier  called  Ann,  John  Williams,  and  yourself,  up-stairs. 
Had  you,  before  that,  been  desired  to  do  anything  ? 

A.  I  had  not — Yes,  I  had. 
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Q.  Was  there  anything  there— any  candle  ? 

A.  Yes ;  my  master  had  asked  me  for  a  candle  before  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  take  up  a  lighted  candle  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  How  shortly  was  that  before  you  and  Ann  and  John  Williams 
were  called  up,  that  you  took  up  the  lighted  candle  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  was  quite  ten  minutes,  sir. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Not  quite  ten  minutes  before  she  took  it  up  ? 

Mr,  Attornty  Oeneral^No,  my  lord;  after  she  had  taken  up  the 
lighted  candle,  before  they  were  called  up,  my  lord, 

Mr,  Baron  Parkc^^O  ;  very  well, 

Mr.  AUorney  General. — Did  you  three  go  up-stairs  ? 

A.  We  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  room  did  you  go  into  ? 

A.  A  small  sitting-room. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  there  ? 

A.  Mr.  Panton  and  my  master. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Does  she  know  the  day  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  G^tfra/.-— Do  you  know  the  day?  You  say  it  was 
on  a  Saturday  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  anything  more  of  the  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  1  remember  it  was  on  a  Saturday,  because  of  my  com- 
ing from  Caernarvon-market. 

Q.  Very  well.  Now,  your  master  and  Mr.  Panton  were  there. 
Where  was  your  master  ?    What  was  he  doing  ? 

A.  He  was  standing  up  by  the  table. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Her  master  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/,-*- Her  master>  my  lord,  was  standing  up  by 
the  table. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Panton  doing  ? 

A.  Sitting  at  the  table,  sir. 

Q.  In  a  chair  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  arm-chair. 

Q.  In  the  arm-chair.    Was  there  anything  on  the  table  ? 

A.  There  was,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? 

A.  A  paper,  that  I  signed, 

Q.  A  paper,  that  you  signed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  open  ? 

A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  candle  upon  the  table  ? 

A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  else  upon  the  table  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  saw  ? 
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A.  Mr.  Panton's  watch. 
Q.  Ye8  ? 

A.  And  a  stick  of  sealing-wax. 

Q.  Did  your  master  say  anything  then  ? 

A.  He  did«  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? 

A.  He  told  us,  in  Welsh  and  English,  that  Mr.  Pantoo  wished  ns 
to  witness  him  signing  that  paper. 

Q.  He  told  us  in  Welsh  and  English  that  Mr.  Panton  wished  us  to 
witness  him  signing  that  paper.  Did  you  understand  English  ?  Bat 
we  see  you  do.  Did  Ann  Williams  and  John  Williams  understand 
English  as  well  as  you  did  ? 

A.  They  did,  sir ;  but  not  quite  as  well. 

Q.  Was  your  master  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  addressing  yon  in 
Welsh  ? 

A.  Never,  Ann  Williams  and  myself. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  Never,  Ann  Williams  and  myself. 

Q.  Never,  Ann  Williams  and  yourself;  but  sometimes  John  Williams? 

A.  Sometimes  John  Williams. 

Q.  What  was  then  done  ? 

A.  Mr.  Panton  signed  his  name. 

Q.  Mr.  Panton  signed  his  name.    Upon  what  ? 

A.  On  the  will,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  will.  You  say  that  it  was  open ;  could  you  see  whether 
it  was  written  or  what  it  was  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  could. 

Q.  You  could  see  writing  ? 

A.  Yes ;  because  I  stood  behind  Mr.  Panton's  chair. 

Mr.  Baron  Par Ae.— You  saw  writing? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ink  writing? 

Mr,  Attorney  OeneraL — Was  it  in  ink-writing,  my  lord  asks  ? 

A.  It  was,  my  lord. 

Q.  It  was  ink- writing.  When  Mr.  Panton  had  signed  the  pAper, 
what  was  done  or  said  ?    Did  he  do  any  thing? 

A.  He  put  bis  finger  on  the  seal,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  seal  on  the  paper  before  you  went  up-stairs  ? 

A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  He  put  his  finger  on  the  seal  ? 

A.  And  delivered  it  as  his  last  will  and  testament. 

Q.  And  delivered  it  '*  as  his  last  will  and  testament."  Did  Mr.  Wil- 
liams say  anything  at  that  time  ? 

A.  My  master  did,  before  Mr.  Panton. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  before  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  My  master  said  these  words  before  him. 

Q.  My  master  said^ ''  I  deliver  this  as  my  last  will  and  testament?" 
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Sir  William  Follett^^^o,  don't. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.  —My  master  said  these  words  before  him. 

Q.  What  words? 

A.  "  I  deliver  this  as  my  last  will  and  testament." 

Mr.  Attorney  OeneraL — Yes ;  and  that  she  said  before. 

Sir  William  FolletL'^She  said,  Mr.  Panton  delivered  it  as  his  act 
and  deed !  •. 

A/r.  Attorney  OeneraL — Upon  my  honour,  she  did  not  say  any 
such  thing. 

Mr.  Baron  Parkc^'So;  she  said  "  his  last  will  and  testament." 

Sir  William  FoUetL — It  is  not  worth  while  interrupting  her.  But 
she  did  not  say,  "  I  deliver  this  as  my  last  will  and  testament/'  but  she 
said  Mr.  Panton  delivered  it  as  his  last  will  and  testament. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Now,  repeat  these  words  ? 

A.  "  I  deliver  this  as  my  last  will  and  testament." 

Q.  What  was  next  done  ? 

A.  I  witnessed  it  next. 

Q.  At  whose  request  ? 

A.  My  master  told  me. 

Q.  Where  did  you  witness  it? 

A.  At  the  side- table. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  your  name  to  it  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Ann  Williams  sign  it  ? 

A.  She  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  John  Williams  sign  it  ? 

A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Panton  see  them  sign  it  ? 

A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  you  saw that  you  were  standing  at  one 

time  behind  Mr.  Panton's  chair,  and  that  you  saw  writing  in  ink. 
When  you  were  so  standing  there,  and  looking  at  the  paper,  was  any- 
thing done, — did  your  master  say  anything  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  afterwards,  at  any  time,  say  or  do  anything  ? 

A.  He  covered  it  over  with  a  paper  when  I  was  going  to  sign  my 
name ;  he  saw  I  was  reading  it. 

Q.  He  covered  it  over  with  a  paper  when  you  were  going  to  sign 
your  name ;  be  saw  I  was  reading  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  before  that  was  done,  had  you  distinctly  seen  that  it  was 
written  in  ink  ? 

A.  I  could,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q,  Look  at  the  signature,  *'  E,  E.  Evans,"  there,  [handing  a  docu- 
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ment  to  witDess]  and  show  her  scrip,  *'  No.  6."    It  that  yoor  ■%!»- 
ture? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  sig^nature  of  Ann  Williams  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  signatare  of  John  Williams  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  sig^nature  of  Mr.  Jonts  Panton  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  sig^  their  names  to  the  paper,  on  the  daj 
you  have  mentioned  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  is  now. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  is  now  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr,  Attorney  OeneraL — I  suppose,  my  lord,  the  jury  are  aware 
that  this  is  the  attestation  scrip,  "  No.  6  ?  " 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^—Yes  ;  the  alleged  cancelled  will. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — Exactly  so,  my  lord;  your  lordship  has 
got  that  Mr.  Panton  had  signed  it,  and  that  John  Williams  had  signed 
it,  and  that  Ann  Williams  had  signed  it,  and  that  the  witness  had 
signed  it. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Yes. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — What  was  then  done? 

A.  We  then  went  down. 

Q.  You  went  down  stairs  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^AW  of  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — When  was  Mr.  Panton  next  at  Brynbras 
Castle  ? 

A.  In  November  fpllowing. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  remain  at  Brynbras  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  Four  or  five  days,  sir. 

Q.  While  he  was  there,  on  that  occasion,  do  you  fecoUect  Mr. 
Williams,  your  master,  saying  anything  to  you  about  your  witnessing 
anything  ? 

A.  I  do  so. 

Q.  Well? 

A.  He  told  us  he  should  want  us  to  witness  Mr.  Panton's  signing  a 
paper  again. 

Q.  A  paper,  did  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  should  want  you  to  witness  Mr.  Panton's  signing  a 
paper  again.     Did  he  say  who  would  be  wanted  ? 

A.  Ann,  and  John,  and  me. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  message  to  ea^ry  ta  John  f 

A.  He  did,  sir. 
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Q.  What  was  that  ? 

A.  He  told  me  to  go  and  tell  him  to  dress  himself,  and  come 
down. 

Q.  Did  he  live  in  the  house  ? 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  How  far  off? 

A.  A  field  off. 

Q.  Well»  did  you  go  to  his  house  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  To  give  him  that  message  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 
*  Q.  Did  he  come  to  the  house  ? 

A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  During  that  day,  were  you  called  up  stairs  ? 

A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  o'clock  ? 

A.  Between  two  and  three. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Can  she  fix  the  day  ? 

Mr,  AUorney  GeneraL^^Qtsk  you  fix  the  day? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke^ — What  month  in  the  year  was  it  ? 

A.  In  November,  sir. 

Mr.  Attorney  Qeneral, — In  November  you  were  called  up  stairs  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Into  what  room  ? 

A.  The  same  room  that  I  was  in  before  ;  the  small  sitting-room. 

Q.  Who  were  in  the  room  ? 

A.  My  master  and  Mr.  Panton. 

Q.  What  was  done,  when  you  entered  the  room  ? 

A.  I  witnessed  a  deed  first. 

Q.  Well ;  but  did  you  see  Mr.  Panton  do  anything  when  you  went 
into  the  room  ? 

A.  He  was  sitting  at  the  table. 

Q.  What  was  there  on  the  table  ! 

A.  There  was  a  parchment  on  the  table. 

Q.  There  was  a  parcbmei^t  on  the  table.    What  was  done  to  the 
parchment  ? 

A.  Mr.  Panton  signed  it. 

Q.  When  he  had  signed  it,  what  was  next  done  ?    What  was  next 
done,  with  respect  to  the  parchmeqt  ? 

A.  My  master  said  that  he  acknowledged  it  "  as  his  act  and  deed." 

Q.  What  said  Mr.  Panton  upon  that  ? 

A.  The  same  words  after  him. 

Q.  He  repeated  the  words  after  Mr.  Willian^s.     Did  any  one  else 
then  sign  that  parchment  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  did,  and  who  else  ? 
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A.  My  master. 

Q.  U  that  the  parchment  ?  [Handing  a  parchment  to  witness.] 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  your  signature  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  Mr.  Panton's  signature  ? 

A.  his,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  master,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  s  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  sign  that  deed  on  that  day,  as  it  now  U  ? 

A.  On  the  same  day  that  I  signed  ihe  will. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Very  well ;  we  will  come  to  that  by-and- 
by.     My  lord,  your  lordship  is  aware  that  this  is  the  partitioQ  deed. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Yes,  yes ;  the  deed  of  partition. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.— When  that  deed  had  been  signed  by  joar 
master  and  yourself 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — We  have  had  that  deed  read  before  not 
the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. ^^'^o,  no,  my  lord,  it  is  not  necessary;  it 
may  be  taken  as  the  partition  deed. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — It  may  be  taken  as  the  partition  deed,  and  as 
read. 

Mr.  Attorney  General — What  was  then  done  with  it  ? 

A.  It  was  folded  and  put  by. 

Q.  Were  there  two  parchments,  or  was  there  one  parchment  ? 

A.  Two,  sir. 

Q.  Two  parchments.    Did  Mr.  Panton  sign  both  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  both  ? 

A,  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  master  signed  both  ? 

A.  He  did,  sir. 

Sir  fVilliam  Follett. — Mr.  Hurlock  has  taken  away  his  deed,  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  done  ;  but  it  was  here  yesterday,  and  this  wit- 
ness is  an  attesting  witness  to  that  deed. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — It  ought  not  to  have  been  taken  away. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Now,  what  was  done  with  the  parch- 
ments ? 

A,  They  were  folded  up,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  folded  up.    And  where  were  they  put  ? 

A.  On  the  table,  sir. 

Q.  Eh?     . 

A.  Upon  the  table,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  next  done  ? 

A.  My  master  told  us  that  Mr.  Panton  wished  us  to  witness  him 
signing  that  paper. 
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Q.  My  master  told  as,  Mr.  Panton  wished  us  to  witness  his  sign- 
ing that  paper.     Now,  what  paper  was  that  ? 
A.  The  will,  sir. 

Q,  The  will.     Where  was  the  will  ? 
A.  It  was  on  the  table,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  table.    What  did  Mr.  Panton  do  upon  that? 
A.  He  signed  it^  sir. 
Q.  He  signed  it.     What  then  ? 
A.  I  signed  it. 

Q.  You  signed  it.     Did  Mr.  Panton  say  anything  when  he  had 
sigpied  it  ? 
A.  He  did,  sir. 
Q.  Well,  What  did  he  say? 
A.  He  delivered  it  as  his  last  will  and  testament. 
Q.  He  said  he  delivered  it  as  his  last  will  and  testament.     Then 
you  signed  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  At  whose  request  ? 
A.  My  roaster's. 

Q.  At  the  request  of  your  master.     Who  else  signed  it  ? 
A.  Ann  Williams. 
Q.  Ann  Williams  ? 
A.  And  John  Williams. 

Q.  And  John  Williams.     Did  you  hear  Mr.  Panton  say  anything  at 
that  time  to  your  master? 
A.  i  did,  sir. 
Q.  What  did  he  say? 
'A.  I  don't  know  what  he  said  exactly. 

Q.  Well,  but  the  substance  of  it— about  your  master  signing  it? 

A.  O  ;  he  asked  my  master  if  he  was  going  to  sign  that  too. 

Q.  He  asked  my  master  if  he  was  going  to  sign  that  too.    What 
said  your  master  to  that  ? 

A.  He  said  no,  sir ;  that  he  was  a  good  witness  to  that,  but  not  to 
this. 

Q.  He  said,  no,  sir ;  I  am  a  good  witness  to  that,  but  not  to  this. 
Could  you  see  the  will  ? 

A.  I  could,  sir. 

Mr,  Baron  Par/re.— She  could  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — I  could,  my  lord. 

Q.  Could  you  see  whether  it  was  in  writing  ? 

A.  I  could,  sir. 

Q.  In  ink  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  distinctly  ? 

A.  1  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  did.    Now,  the  following  day»  were  you  requested  to  do 
anytbiog  ? 
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A.  I  was  not,  until  I  was  called  into  the  room. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  I  was  not,  until  I  was  called  into  the  room. 

Q.  I  was  not,  till something? 

Sir  William  Folleft.^^TiU  she  was  called  into  the  room. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — O ;  till  you  were  called  into  the  romo. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  called  into  the  room.     What  room  were  yw 
called  into  ? 

A.  Into  the  little  parlour. 

Q.  Into  the  Httle  parlour.    That  same  little  room  you  have  been 
speaking^  of  p 

A.  No,  sir ;  into  another  little  room ;  the  little  parlour  down  stairs. 

Q.  O,  into  the  little  parlour  down-stairs.     Who  were  in  that  little 
parlour  ? 

A.  Mr.  Panton  and  my  master. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Anybody  else  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Attorney  Gtneral, — Well,  when  you  went  there,  was  no  one 
there  but  Mr.  Panton  and  your  master  ? 

A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Where  was  your  master  ? 

A.  Standing  in  the  parlour,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  Sitting  down,  sir. 

Q.  Sitting  down  at  the  table  ! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  on  the  table  ? 

A.  There  was,  sir. 

Q.  What? 

A.  A  paper. 

Q.  A  paper  on  the  table.     Was  it  like  the  paper  you  bad  signed 
the  day  before  ? 

A.  Exactly  the  same,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

Q.  Did  Ann  Williams  and  John  Williams  come  in  ? 

A.  They  did,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  called  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  called  in.    Well,  what  was  then  done  ?     What  did 
Mr.  Panton  do  ? 

A.  He  signed  his  name  to  the  paper. 

Q.  .He  signed  his  name  to  the  paper.     Having  signed  it,  did  be 
say  anything  ? 

A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  That  he  delivered  it  as  his  last  will  and  testament. 

Q.  That  be  delivered  it  as  his  last  will  and  testament.     Did  he  put 
his  finger  on  the  seal  again  ? 
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A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  He  did.    Well,  did  you  then  sign  it  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  John  Williams? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Aon  Williams? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  whose  request  ? 

A.  My  master's. 

Q.  In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  anything  that  was  said  to  you  as  you  were 
leaving  the  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What? 

A.  My  master  said,  Mr.  Panton  said  he  wished  us  not  to  be  talking 
about  it. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — He  said  what } 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL^My  master  said,  Mr.  Panton  wished  us  not 
to  be  talking  about  it. 

Mr,  Clarkson, — No«  My  master  said,  Mr.  Panton  said  he  wished 
us  not  to  be  talking  about  it. 

Mr,  Attorney  General,— 'VfeW,  that's  the  same. 

Mr.  Clarkson. — I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  it. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — Very  well ;  I  don't. 

Q.  Now,  how  soon  after  that  did  Mr.  Panton  leave  Brynbras  ? 

A.  In  about  an  hour. 

Q.  In  about  an  hour  after  that  he  left  Brynbras.  Who  did  he  go 
with? 

A.  My  master  and  mistress. 

Q.  With  your  master  and  mistress.    In  the  carriage  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  that  paper ;  [handing  a  document  to  witness]  look 
at  that  signature,  "  E.  Evans  ?" 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  is  that  your  signature  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  signature  of  Ann  Williams  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  signature  of  John  Williams  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  signature  of  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  all  sign  that  paper  in  your  presence  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  that  day? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr,  Baron  Parke. — No  ;  that  day  and  the  following  day  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  OeneraL — No  ;  I  am  showing  her  the  scrip  *'  Xo,  I/' 
my  lord  ;  I  have  not  shown  her  the  other  yet. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  "No.  2,"  the  duplicate?     [The  docament  vta 
handed  to  witness.]     Is  that  your  signature  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  signature  of  Ann  Williams  ?   And  of  John  WDlym^ 
and  of  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  sign  it  in  your  presence  ? 

A.  They  did.  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  paper  that  was  signed  on  that  day^ — ^are  the^  lie 
papers  that  were  signed  upon  the  occasion  you  mentioned  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  hoth  the  same. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you  can  distinguish  which  of  these  t«t 
papers  you  signed  the  first  or  not  ? 

A.  1  cannot. 

Mr.  Baron  Par/fe.— Does  she  look  at  scrip  "  2  ?  *' 

Mr.  Attorney   General. — She  does,  my  lord ;  she  tUentiBes  them 
both,  but  she  cannot  say  which  she  signed  first. 

Q.  Now,  when  again  do  you  recollect  Mr.  Panton  being  at  Btya- 
bras  ?  Do  you  recollect  his  being  there  any  time  in  the  year  1S36  r* 

A.  He  was  there  twice  in  every  year. 

Q.  He  was  there ^What  ? 

A.  Twice  in  every  year. 

Q.  He  came  there  twice  in  every  year.     Now,  do  you  recollect  hk 
being  there  in  October,  1836  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

iMr.  Baron  Parke. — Did  he  come  at  stated  times  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Did  he  come  there  at  stated  times  ? 

A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  periods  of  the  year  ? 

A.  He  came,  after  he  came  from  Darwin  Hall,  and  before  he  went 

Q.  Is  that  his  seat  that  he  had  in  Derbyshire  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well ;  now,  you  say  that  you  recollect  his  being  ot  Brj^nbras  m 

October,  1 836;  upon  that  occasion  what  was  there do  you  recollect 

your  master  calling  you  ? 

A,  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Into  what  apartment  ? 

A.  Into  the  library. 

Q.  Into  the  library.  When  you  went  into  the  library,  who  was  there? 

A.  Mr.  Panton. 

Q.  Any  one  else  ? 

A.  No  one,  except  my  master. 

Q.  No  one  except  your  master.     Well,  was  your  master  therei  and 
Mr.  Panton  P 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  good.    What  was  Mr.  Panton  doing  ? 
A.  Sitting  at  the  table. 

Q«  Sitting  at  the  table.    What  was  he  doing?    How  was  be  em- 
ployed ! 

A.  Reading  the  paper  that  I  signed. 

Q.  Reading  the  paper  that  you  afterwards  signed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yott  recollect  your  master  saying  anything  as  you  went  into 
the  library  ? 

A«  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  be  say  ? 

A.  He  said,  Mr.  Panton,  Ellen  thinks  herself  very  clever  in  com- 
ing to  be  your  witness  sir,  so  often. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Panton  say  anything  to  that  ? 

A.  He  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  do? 

A.  He  looked  at  me. 

Q.  Well  then,  what  did  he  do  with  the  paper  that  he  had  been 
reading  ? 

A.  He  put  it  down. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  the  paper,  after  he  put  it  down,  that  he 
had  been  reading? 

A.  He  put  it  down  and  signed  it. 

Q.  Was  there  a  seal  to  it  ? 

A.  There  was,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  his  saying  anything  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? 

A.  He  delivered  it  as  his  last  will  and  testament. 

Q.  He  delivered  it  as  his  last  will  and  testament.  Did  you  then 
sign  it  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  At  whose  request  ? 

A.  My  master  told  me. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Panton  see  you  sign  it  ? 

A.  He  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Attorney  OeneraL^l  show  her  now,  my  lord,  scrip  '*  No.  3," 
the  codicil. 

Q.  Is  that  [handing  "  No.  3  '*  to  witness]  your  signature,  *^  E. 
Evans  ?  " 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  that  paper  on  that  day  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  the  day  of  the  month. 

Q.  No,  no  ;  I  don't  ask  the  day  of  the  month  ;  but  did  you  sign 
that  paper,  on  the  occasion  of  your  master  calling  you  into  the  library, 
in  October,  1886? 

H   H 
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A.  1  did,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  sigaatare  of  Mr.  Panton  f 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  paper  open  ? 

A.  It  was,  sir ;  open  as  it  is  now. 

Q.  Could  you  then  see  whether  it  was  written  on  ia  ink  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  written  on  in  ink  ? 

A.  The  same  as  it  is  now. 

Q.  It  was  written  in  ink,  the  same  as  it  is  now  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Attorney  GeneraL^l  ask  you  no  more  qaestions. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  WiUiam  Folleit. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  living  with  Mr.  WilUamfl,  for  aboot  t^ 
years? 

A.  1  have,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  living^  with  him,  during  the  whole  of  that  time, 
at  Brynbras  Castle  ? 

A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Pray,  what  are  the  rooms  there  ?    You  spoke  about  rooms;  a 
little  roam— and  so  on.     Is  there  a  room  called  the  dining-room  ? 

A.  There  is,  sir. 

Q.  What  floor  is  that  on  ? 

A.  On  the-ground  floor. 

Q.  Is  there  a  room  called  the  drawing-room  P 

A.  There  is,  sir. 

Q.  Which  floor  is  that  room  on  ? 

A.  The  ground -floor. 

Q.  Then,  what  was  the  room  up- stairs,  where  you  say  you  went  to 
witness  the  papers  ? 

A.  The  sitting-room,  before  the  new  rooms  were  made. 

Q.  Which  do  you  call  the  new  rooms  ? 

A.  Those  that  my  roaster  occupies  now. 

Q.  Are  they  on  the  ground-^ floor,  or  not  ? 

A.  They  are  on  the  ground-floor. 

Q.  Are  they  the  same  rooms  you  spoke  of  before,  or  are  they  diftr^ 
ent  rooms  ? 

A.  No,  they  are  different  rooms. 

Q.  Then  there  was  a  drawing-room  on  the  ground-ftoor,  at  that 
time,  was  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  but  not  finished. 

Q.  And  a  small  room  up-stairs? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  was  it  in  that  small  room  you  witnessed  all  those  papers  ? 

A.  It  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  witness  them  on  the  second  occasion  ;  that  was 
in  November  ? 

A.  One  was  there,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  same  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  you  call  the  little  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  other? 

A.  The  other,  in  the  little  breakfast  parlour,  below. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  witness  the  other,  in  October  ? 

A.  In  the  new  library. 

Q.  Is  that  up-stairs,  or  down  oti  the  ground-floor? 

A.  On  the  ground- floor  down-stairs. 

Q.  Pray,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  Mn  Jones 
Panton  ? 

A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  write  ? 

A.  1  have. 

Q.  Except  on  those  occasions  ? 

A.  Never,  except  on  those  occasions. 

Q.  Did  you  then  see  his  signature  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  do  you  suppose  ? 

A.  During  the  time  that  he  wrote  ? 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  wrote  ? 

A.  That  Ae  wrote. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  he  wrote.  Do  you  consider  that  sufilcient 
to  give  you  a  knowledge  of  his  handwriting  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  it  besides  that. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  Notes  coming  to  my  mistress. 

Q.  Then  you  do  know  bis  handwriting,  do  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  many  notes  come  from  Mr.  Jones  Panton  to  your  mistress  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  many. 

Q.  Did  any? 

A.  Sir? 

Q.  Did  any  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  course  of  the  year  do  you  suppose  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell,  exactly,  sir. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  exactly— one  or  two  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Eh? 

A,  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  him  writing  to  my  master. 

H  H    2    ' 
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Q.  Seen  him  what? 

A.  Writing  a  note  to  my  master. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  It's  come,  sir,  to  him.  to  Brynbras. 

Q.  O ;  the  note  has  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What,  has  year  master  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  notes  from 
him? 

A.  I  have  seen  one. 

Q.  You  have  seen  one  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  that  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  exactly. 

Q.  And  have  you  ever  seen  any  to  your  mistress  ? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  many  will  you  swear  you  have  seen  to  her  ? 

A.  My  mistress  has  shown  me  some  notes  to  her,  in  her  father's 
handwriting^. 

Q.  When  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  how  long. 

Q.  How  long  back  is  it ;  is  it  within  this  last  month,  or  so  ? 

A.  O  ;  more  than  that. 

Q.  Well,  you  recollect  one  note  coming  to  your  master  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  A  good  long  time  ago. 

Q.  A  good  long  time  ago.    Pray,  now.  on  this  first  occasion,  when 
you  went  to  Caernarvon-market,  do  you  recollect  the  day  of  the  month  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  month  it  was  in  ? 

A.  It  was  in  May,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  the  last  day  of  May  ? 

A.  It  was  on  a  Saturday. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  papers  you  witnessed  on  that  day? 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? 

A.  One,  sir. 

Q.  Only  one  ? 

A.  Only  one. 

Q.  Was  there  no  other  paper,  at  that  time  there,  but  the  one  you 
witnessed  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  not,  you  are  quite  sure  about  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  recollect  yourself;  are  you  quite  certain  that  you  only  wit- 
nessed one  paper,  on  the  31st  of  May  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  one  i  did. 
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Q.  What? 

A.  One,  I  did. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  only  witnessed  one  ? 

A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  upon  the  6th  of  November,  when  you  signed  the 
parchments, — how  many  parchments  did  you  witness? 

A.  Two,  sir. 

Q.  Only  two? 

A.  Only  two, 

Q.  Well,  you  swear  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  two. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  only  witnessed  two  ? 

A.  Yes,  1  will. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Only  two  parchments  ? 

Sir  William  FolletL-^Only  two  parchments,  my  lord. 

Q.  And  how  many  papers  ? 

A.  One,  sir. 

Q.  One.    Now,.are  you  quite  certain  of  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — ^That's  the  1st  day  of  November  ? 

Sir  mUiam  Fo/fe«.— That's  the  Ist  day  of  November,  my  lord. 
She  only  witnessed  two  parchments  ? 

Q.  Have  you  a  distinct  recollection  about  that  ? 

A.  No  more,  than  I  remember  it,  sir. 

Q.  What? 

A.  No  more  than  I  remember  it,  sir. 
'  Q.  Can  you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not  witness  four? 

A.  Four  what? 

Q.  Four  parchments  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  ? 

A.  Two  large  parchments. 

Q.  Will  you  swear 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Two  large  parchments. 

Sir  William  Fo//e/f.— Now,  pray  Mr.  Attorney  General— 

Q,  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  witness  four  ?     How  many  papers 
did  you  witness  ? 

A.  One,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  you  able  to  swear  you  only  witnessed  two  parchments, 
and  only  one  paper  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  a  distinct  recollection  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  back  is  it  ? 

A.  Four  years. 

Q.  Four  years  back.  And  do  you  remember,  at  this  time,  all  the 
conversation  on  that  occasion,  and  what  took  place,  accurately  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  Toa  remember  the  number  of  papers  signed  ? 

A.  Yes/ 

Q.  Pray,  have  yoa  witnessed  other  papers  for  yoar  master  ? 

A.  1  have,  sir. 

Q.  Pray,  what  other  paper»  l>&^  you  witneued  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell,  sir. 

Q.  A  great  many  ? 

A.  I  have  witnessed  several  papers  for  my  master. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  were  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  witnessed  any  papers  respecting  Mr.  Jones  Panton, 
except  those  ? 

A.  Mr.  Panton  never  was  in  the  house  but  what  I  witnessed  a 
paper. 

Q.  Have  you  witnessed  any  papers  relating  to  Mr.  Panton's  affairs 
at  all? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know.  Did  your  master  never  ask  you  to  witness  a 
pencil-writing,  or  a  copy  of  a  pencil -writing? 

A.  No,  sir ;  never. 

Q.  Never !  Will  you  swear  your  master  never  asked  you  to  witness 
a  copy  made  by  him  of  a  pencil-writing  t 

A.  I  will,  sir. 

Q.  You  will.  Will  you  put  the  scrip  "No. 7  "  into  her  hands. 
[The  document  was  handed  to  witness.]  Did  you  ever  see  that 
writing  before  ! 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  At  Mr.  Wadeson's. 

Q.  At  Mr.  Wadeson's.  Keep  it  in  your  hand—keep  it  in  your 
hand.     Did  you  ever  see  it  before  you  saw  it  at  Mr.  Wadeson's. 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  At  Child's  bank. 

Mr.  BaxQU  far**,— WbeiO  ? 

ifr,  A dolplms.-^ At  Ch\\d\  hank,  my  lord. 

Sir  William  Fo//e//.— At  Child's  bank. 

Q.  Was  any  copy  made  of  it  there  ! 

A.  No,  sir. 

^.  Who  showed  it  to  you  at  Child's  bank  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  showed  it  to  you  at  that  time  ? 

A.  My  master. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  a  copy  of  it  at  thM  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  at  any  time  ? 

A.  No,  6ir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  any  copy  made  of  it  at  Child's  bank,  by  your  master? 
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A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  it  any  where  but  at  Child's  bank  ? 

A.  At  Mr.  Wadeson's. 

Q.  Aye,  but  before  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  DOt. 

Q.  You  did  not.  Did  you  ever  witneu  any  copy  of  any  writing  of 
Mr.  Panton's  ?  Do  you  recollect  your  master  making  a  copy,  and 
calling  on  you  to  witness  any  copy  of  Mr.  Panton's  writing } 

A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  did  not  ? 

A.  Quite  sure,  sir. 

Sir  William  Fa//c//.— Will  you  put  the  scrip  "  No.  7  "  into  her 
band  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — She  has  got  it. 

Sir  William  Follett,^0,  the  other  ;  "  No.  9,"  I  mean.  [The  docu- 
ment was  handed  to  witness.] 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  before  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Where } 

A.  At  Child's  bank. 

Q.  Who  showed  it  to  you  at  Child's  bank  ? 

A.  My  master. 

Q.  What  did  he  show  it  to  you  for  ? 

A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  he  showed  it  to  you  ? 

A.  He  told  me  to  put  my  initials  upon  it,  with  Mr.  Boys*. 

Q.  Did  you  > 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  copy  of  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ? 

A.  He  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  never  witness  any  copy  of  that  at  all  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  it  before  you  were  at  Child's  bank  \ 

A.  Never,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  never  saw  this  till  you  saw  it  at  Child's 
bank? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  made  no  copy  \  nor  witnessed  any  copy  of  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  any  paper  at  all  at  Child's  bank  ? 

A.  I  did'  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Evans  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  she? 

A.  Kitchen-maid  in  my  master's. 

Q.  Where? 
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A.  At  Brynbrai  Castle. 

Q.  Was  she  with  joo  in  town  ? 

A.  She  was  not. 

Q.  She  was  not  with  you  at  Child's  bank,  then  ? 

A.  She  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  Just  look  at  that  signature  there,  and  [handing  a  folded  docu- 
ment to  witness]  tell  me  if  it  is  yovrs  ?  Keep  it  in  that  wmj.  Is  that 
your  name  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  It's  your  handwriting,  is  it? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  that  also,  ^banding  a  folded-up  document  to  witness] 
and  tell  me  if  that's  your  handwriting  ?  Is  that  your  handwriting'  ? 
Come,  do  you  doubt  p 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  about  it,  have  you  ? 

A.  It  is  my  handwriting,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  about  it.  Very  well.  Now,  you  say  you 
never  saw  this  pencil-writing,  nor  this,  at  Brynbras  Castle  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  and  Elizabeth  Evans  did  not  see  them  toge- 
ther? 

A.  At  Brynbras  Castle  ? 

Q.  Yes? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not? 

A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  saw  them  till  you  saw  them  at  Child's  bank  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  back  is  that  ? 

A.  Last  winter  twelvemonths. 

Q.  Last  winter  twelvemonths  ? 

A.  1837. 

Q.  Lost  winter  twelvemonths  ? 

A.  This  winter,  in  January,  1837. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  then  before  old  Mr.  Panton  died? 

A.  No,  sir,  it  was  after  Mr.  Panton  died. 

Q.  You  are  mistaking  then  about  the  date ;  you  mean  this  last 
winter,  1838? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  took  them  to  Child's  bank  last  winter ;  it  was  in  June 
I  saw  them  at  the  bank. 

Q.  Well,  Elizabeth  Evans  you  said  was  not  in  town  with  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  first  time  you  saw  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  last ;  except  that  you  saw  them  at  Mr.  Wadeson*s  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  are  quite  certain  about  that,  are  you  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Elizabeth  Evans's  handwriting? 

A,  Yes,  I  do,  sir, 

Q.  Tell  me  if  that's  her  handwriting  ?  [Handing  a  document  to 
witness.] 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q-  Do  you  know  whether  Elizabeth  Evans she  was  a  kitchen- 

jnaid,  you  say  ? 

A.  She  was,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  she  been  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Williams  ? 

A.  About  two  years,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  she  was  acquainted  with  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Jones  Panton  ? 

A.  She  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  She  was  not. 

Q.  She  was  not.  Now,  you  have  opened  that  paper,  and  therefore 
you  may  look  at  it.  Will  you  tell  me  on  what  occasion  it  was  you  put 
your  name  to  that  paper  ? 

A.  When  I  put  these  small  letters  to  them — I  put  them  when  my 
right-hand  was  bad ;  and  I  wrote  them  with  my  left-hand,  in  No.  1, 
Nottingham-place. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.—The  letters  "  E  E,"  you  mean  ? 

Sir  William  FoW€«.— Yes,  my  lord. 

Q.  When  did  you  put  your  name  there  ? 

A.  At  Brynbras  Castle,  with  Elizabeth  Evans. 

Q.  When? 

A.  Last  summer. 

Q.  What  month? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  the  month. 

Q.  Before,  or  pfter  you  had  been  in  town  ? 

A.  After,  for  my  hand  was  well  then. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  your  doing  it  ? 

A.  Because  I  had  witnessed  it  with  my  left-hand  before ;  and  my 
master  told  me. 

Q.  Where  did  you  witness  it  with  your  left-hand  ? 

A.  No.  1,  Notiingham-place. 

Q.  What  did  you  witness  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  put  your  signature  with  your  left-hand,  and  witness 
something,  you  not  knowing  what  it  was  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Who  desired  you  ? 

A.  My  master,  sir. 

Q.  But  who  desired  you  to  put  your  name  again,  when  you  were  in 
Wales? 

A.  My  master,  sir. 
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Q.  And,  who  desired  Elizabeth  Evans  to  pat  her  name  ? 

A.  My  master,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  you  no  knowledge   at  all,    at   the  tiaie   yon  were 
putting  your  name  to  that  paper,  what  you  were  putting  it  to  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  made  you  do  it,  then  ? 

A.  My  master  told  me  to  do  it. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  the  signature  to  the  other  part  of  the    paper ;  do 
you  see  Elizabeth  Evans's  name  there  ? 

A.  I  do»sir, 

Q.  Is  that  her  handwriting  ? 

A.  It  looks  like  it,  sir. 

Q.  It  looks  like  it.    Don't  you  believe  it  to  be  so  ? 

A.  I  should  think,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  should  think,  yes.     Did  you  see  her  write  it  ? 

A.  I  saw  her. 

Q.  Write  her  name  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  write  it  twice  at  the  time  ?  Come  !  You  ob- 
serve your  name  is  written  there  twice  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  it,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect.  You  observe  your  name  is  written  tbers 
twice  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  put  your  name  twice  there  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  don't  recollect 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  put  it  ? 

A.  My  master  told  me. 

Q.  Now,  observe  "  E.  E.'*  is  written  there  also;  and  the  second 
signature,  did  you  sign  that  also  with  your  left«haQd«  in  Notting ham- 
place  ? 

A.  I  signed  il  with  my  left-band, 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  I  signed  it  with  my  left-hand  in  thia  place. 

Q.  Aye ;  but  you  will  observe  that  your  name  is  twioe  *'  E.  E«" 
there ;  did  you  sigp  your  name  twice  in  NottUgham-pbce  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  you  witnessed  at  all  ? 

A.  I  did  not  notice  it. 

Q.  Now,  that  second  time :  I  ask  you,  upon  your  oath,  whether  your 
master  did  not  desire  Elizabeth  Evans  to  put  her  nan^e  to  that,  at  Bryn- 
bras  Castle  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  be  called  her  in  to  witness  my  s^ning  my  name. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  sign  your  name  for  ? 

A.  Because  I  had  written  it  with  my  left-hand  before. 

Q.  Because  you  had  signed  it  with  your  left-hand  before  ? 
A.  Because  I  could  not  write. 
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Q.  Aye;  but  what  did  you  mean  to  attest P 
A .  1  don't  know  8ir* 

Q.  Had  you  read  the  paper  to  which  you  put  your  name } 
A.  I  don't  recollect,  sir. 
Q.  You  don't  recollect  whether  you  read  it } 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  read  it  now?     [The  document  was  handed  to  witness.] 
Read  it  to  yourself.    Did  you  ever  read  that  before  ? 
A.  Sir? 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  that  before  ? 
A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  you  did.    Are   you  able  to  swear 
positively  that  you  did  not  ? 

A.  No,  1  should  not  like  to  swear  it,  sir ;  but  it  is  so  Ion;  ago*- 
I  don't  remember  it* 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  of  having  read  that  paper  be- 
fore ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 
Q.  You  do  what  ? 
A.  Recollect  reading  it. 
Q.  Where? 
A.  At  Mr.  Wadeson's. 
Q.  Mr.  Wadeson's  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  read  it  at  Mr.  Wadeson's. 
A.  Or  like  this,  sir. 
Q.  Eh? 

A .  Or  like  this,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  read  at  Mr.  Wadeson's;  the  upper  part  or  the 
part  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention  ? 

A,  The  pencil  writing  on  the  upper  part  of  this,  sir. 
Q.  The  pencil- writing  on  the  upper  part,  you  read  at  Mr.  Wadeson  s. 
Do  you  ever  recollect  reading  that  part  before,  just  above  your  signa- 
ture? 
A.  I  don't  recollect,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  don't  recollect ;  but  the  penciUwriting  you  have  read 
at  Mr.  Wadeson's } 
A.  In  Mr.  Panton's  handwriting. 

Q.  Well,  you  had  not  read  that  poper-wriiing  before,  as  I  under- 
stand you  ? 
A.  1  don't  remember  that  I  did. 

Q.  And  was  Elizabeth  Evans  called  in  to  witness  your  signature,  on 
both  those  parts  ? 
A.  Only  at  Brynbras. 

Q.  Only  at  Brynbras.     You  both  signed  your  names  at  the  same 
time,  did  you  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Very  well ;  now,  yoa  lay  you  are  sure  yoa  only  witneMed  two 
parchments  on  the  occasion  of  the  6ih  of  November.  Look  at  that 
[handing^  a  parchment]  and  see  if  your  name  is  not  upon  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  me  just  now,  you  were  positive  that  you  had  only  pot 
your  name  twice  on  parchment? 

A.  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  you  did  not  put  your  name  more  than  once  on 
paper? 

A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  you  are  not  certain,  let  me  call  back  your  attention  to 
your  going  to  Caernarvon  ;  and  now  I  ask  you,  on  your  oath,  and  I 
caution  you,  did  you  not  witness  two  papers  on  that  day? 

A.  No«  sir,  I  don't  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  sufficiently,  to  be  able  to  say  whether  yoa  did 
or  did  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  recollection  of  what  Mr.  Panton  said  when  he 
signed  either  of  those  papers } 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  he  signed  the  parchment  ? 

A.  He  said,  after  my  roaster,  '*  I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed." 

Q.  How  often  did  he  say  that  ? 

A.  After  he  put  his  finger  on  the  seal. 

Q.  How  many  times  did,  he  do  that  ? 

A.  He  signed  two  large  parchments. 

Q.  Did  he  sign  any  little  ones  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  he  say,  he  delivered  this  as  his  act  and  deed,  any  more  than 
twice? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  said  just  now,  he  said,  "  his  last  will  and  testament  ?** 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  yon  sure  you  did  not  say,  you  were  not  sure  whether  he 
said,  •*  his  last  will  and  testament,'^  or  '*  his  act  and  deed  ?" 

A.  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  ? 

A.  I  will. 

Q.  On  which  occasion  was  it  your  master  covered  over  the  deed  ? 

A.  The  first  time. 

Q.  Did  he  not  do  it  the  last  time  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  he  had  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  cover  it  with  ? 
A.  A  piece  of  paper. 
Q.  Blotting-paper  was  it  ? 
A.  Yes ;  1  believe  it  was. 

Q.  You  believe  it  was.    So  that  you  could  not  see  what  was  on  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  could. 

Q.  What,  after  it  was  covered  over,  could  you  ? 
A.  It  was  not  covered  over. 
Q.  What  was  it  then  ? 

A.  The  paper  was  put  on  the  top  to  prevent  my  reading  it. 
Q.  For  what  purpose  ? 
A.  To  prevent  my  reading  it. 
Q.  Were  you  reading  it  ? 
A.  I  was  going  to  read  part  of  it* 
Q.  Did  your  master  say  anything  ? 
A.  Yes,  he  told  me  to  sign  my  name. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  being  said  about  Mr.  Hurlock  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  your  master  say,  what  a  deal  of  trouble  Mr.  Hurlock  gave  ? 
A.  He  did  not. 
Q.  Did  Mr.  Pan  ton  say  so  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  about  Mr.  Hurlock  ? 
A.  I  cannot  tell,  or  Icould  not  tell.     His  name  was  mentioned. 
Q.  You  cannot  tell,  or  you  could  not  tell.     Now,  I  ask  you,  upon 
your  oath,  when  your  master  put  his  name  to  ihe  paper  on  the  6th 
of  November,  if  he  did  not  say  "  what  a  deal  of  trouble  Mn  Hurlock 
gives  ?  " 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  Mr.  Hurlock  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  his  name  mentioned  ? 
A.  Mr.  Pan  ton  said  something  to  my  master  about  it. 
Q.  O,  I  meant  Mr.  Panton.     Will  you  undertake  to  say,  Mr.  Pan- 
ton,  when  he  signed  the  papers,  did  not  say,  «  What  a  deal  of  trouble 
Mr.  Hurlock  gives  ?" 
A.  I  will,  sir. 
Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 
A.  I  cannot  recollect. 

Q,  Then,  if  you  cannot  recollect,  how  do  you  know  it  was  not  the 
words  I  repeat  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  If  you  cannot  recollect,  why  do  you  say  it  was  not  the  words  I 
repeat  ? 
A,  Because  I  did  not  hear  it. 
Q.  And  you  will  venture  now  to  swear  it  was  not  what  I  repeat  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  recollect  what  the  words  were  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Hurlock  was  mentioned,  was  Ann  Williams  there  ? 

A,  She  was,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  else? 

A.  John  Williams. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  mention  to  any  one  your  hating  signed  the  will  oo 
the  3l8t  of  May  ? 

A.  If  I  did,  it  was  on  my  coming  op  to  London. 

Q.  Aye ;  but  before  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  mention  to  any  one  in  the  neighbourhood  that  yoa 
had  witnessed  the  signing  of  Mr.  Panton's  Will  ? 

A.  No ;  I  don't  remember  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  I  don't  remember  I  ever  did. 

Q.  What  was  your  reason  for  that  ? 

A.  Because  I  was  told  not. 

Q.  Were  you  told  so  the  first  time  ? 

A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Who  told  you  ? 

A.  My  master.     1  was  told  on  going  out  of  the  room. 

Q.  What  you  stated  just  now  was  the  second  time ;  were  you  told 
so  also  the  first  time  ? 

A.  1  was,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  told  ? 

A.  I  was  told,  Mr.  Panton  did  not  wish  us  to  talk  about  it. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  you  had  seen  him  execute  any  parchment 
deeds  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  you  did  not  mention  it  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  was  the  first  time  you  mentioned  anything  that  hap- 
pened in  1834 was  the  first  time  you  mentioned  it,  when  you  came 

up  to  London  in  1837? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  talked  of  it? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  talk  about  it  ? 

A.  I  had  been  speaking  to  Ann  about  it,  after  I  had  done  it. 

Q.  To  anybody  else  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Where  did  you  talk  to  Ann  about  it;  on  coming  to  London  ? 

A«  When  I  was  going  down^stoirs,  after  I  had  done  it. 
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Q.  Aye ;  but  did  you  after  that  talk  to  anybody  about  it  till  you 
came  to  London  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  fint  time  you  talked  about  it  was  in  the  summer  of  last 
year  ? 
•  A.  It  was  when  I  was  coming  up  to  Doctors*  Commons. 

Q.  That  was  last  year  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  then  recollected  all  that  had  taken  place  three  years 
before? 

A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  then  recollected  all  that  had  taken  place  three  years  before  ? 

A.  I  did^  sir. 

Q.  You  did.     Now,  you  say  that  your  master  did  not  say,  "  What  a 
deal  of  trouble  Mr,  Hurlock  gives  ?  " 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  yon  swear  you  have  never  said  so  ? 

A.  I  will. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  so  to  Dodd  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  kiot  say  so,  in  his  presence  ? 

A.  I  will,  in  his  presence. 

Q.  I  mean,  that  Mr.  Panton  said  so  ? 

A.  Iwill. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  or  to  Mr.  Tyrer,  that  Mr.  Panton 
had  spoken  to  Mr.  Hurlock  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  could  not  tell  what. 

Q.  Did  you  say  he  had  spoken  about  Mr.  Hurlock,  after  he  had 
signed  the  deed  ? 

A.  When  I  was  going  out  of  the  room,  sir. 

Q.  What? 

A.  When  I  was  going  out  of  the  room,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  him  say  something  about  Mr,  Hurlock  ? 

A.  I  left  my  master  and  him  in  conversation  about  Mr.  Hurlock. 

Q.  Were  there  many  papers  on  the  table  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  There  were  not.    Now  you  witnessed  another  paper  you  say  in 
the  month  of  October  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  makes  you  recollect  the  month  ? 

A.  Because  it  was  a  little  before  we  came  up  to  town. 

Q.  A  little  before  you  came  up  to  town.    Why,  when  did  you  come 
up  to  town  ? 

A.  We  came  up  to  town  in  November. 

Q.  November,  in  what  year  ? 

A.  In  1836. 

Q.  Who  did  you  come  tip  to  town  with  ? 
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A.  Master,  mistras,  and  Mn.  Lawit. 

Q.  Did  you  ttaj  in  town  some  time  ? 

A.  All  the  winter,  sir. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  All  the  winter. 

Q.  Now,  what  room  was  it  in  on  thatoccasioD;  do  yoa  recoUeot  that  ? 

A.  It  was  the  library,  sir. 

Q.  The  library.  Yoa  haye  a  distinct  recollection  of  that  also,  haire  yon? 

A.  Yes,  I  hate,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  hearing^  Mr.  Panton  then  say,  he  deliYered  tha 
as  his  last  will  and  testament  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Pray,  hate  yoa  had  any  conversation  with  your  master  lately  oa 
the  subject  ? 

A.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not,  since  the  death  of  old  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  When  I  was  at  Doctors'  Commons,  he  took  me  theie  to  be  exa- 
mined. 

Q.  Had  he  not  examined  you  before  ? 

A.  No,  he  had  not. 

Q.  Why,  had  he  not  asked  yoo  what  you  could  prove  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  tliat  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir, 

Q.  Had  you  told  nobody  what  you  knew  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  brought  you  to  town  ? 

A.  My  master  and  mistress. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  he  did  not  ask  you  some  questions  ? 

A.  He  asked  me  if  I  recollected  taking  papers  to  Child's  bank. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you,  whether  you  recollected  the  circumstance  of  old 
Mr.  Panton  executing  his  will  P 

A.  No,  sir,  he  did  not. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  positively,  he  asked  you  no  questions  about  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  he  did  not, 

Q.  Not  at  any  time  ? 

A*  No,  sir,  he  never  did. 

Q.  He  never  did.  Pray,  have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Ann 
Williams  on  the  subject? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  sr  ne  room,  have  yoa  not  ? 

A.  We  have. 

Q.  Then  have  you  not  been  talking  together  on  this  subject  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  won't  say  not  at  all,  because  I  have ;  but  nothing 
more  than  what  she  knew,  I  knew ;  and  I  knew,  she  knew. 
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Q.  Nothing  more  than  what  she  knew,  I  knew ;  and  I  knew,  she 
knew? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said,  you  said  something  to  Ann  Williams^  whep  you  were 
going  down  stairs^  after  witnessing  the  signature  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? 

A.  I  said,  I  wondered  what  Mr.  Panton  had  given  my  mistress. 

Q.  You  said,  you  wondered  what  Mr.  Panton  had  given  your  miS' 
tresB.     You  remember  saying  that,  do  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  Ann  Williams  answer  ? 

A.  She  did  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  On  which  occasion  was  that,  the  31st  of  May,  or  the  6th  of 
November  ? 

A.  The  first  time  of  ail,  sir. 

lie-exatnined  hy  Mr,  Ailofney  OeneraU 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— Now  give  me  scrips  "  No.  7  "  and  "  9?  '* 
Q.  Can  you  say,  from  having  seen  Mr.  Panton  sign  these  papers, 
and  from  having  seen  notes  which  he  wrote  to  your  master  and  mis- 
tress,  that  you  know  his  handwriting  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  [handing  a  document  to  witness]  to  be  in 
his  handwriting  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  pencil-paper  [handing  a  document  to  wit' 
ness]  to  be  his  handwriting  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  the  back.of  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  saw  it  at  Child's,  did  you  look  at  it  ?    Did  you 
look  at  these  papers,  when  you  saw  them  at  Child's  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^l  did  not  quite  understand  that  lait  answer  ? 

Sir  William  FolUtt.^She  did  not  look  at  them  at  Child's. 

Mr,  Attorney  Genera/.— Did  you  see  them  at  Child's  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  put  my  initials  upon  them. 

Q.  Do  you  discover  your  initials  upon  them  now  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  at  Mr.  Wadeson's  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  them  at  Mr,  Wadeson's  ? 

I  I 
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A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  read  them  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  time  I  did  read  them. 

Q.  Was  a  oopj  made  of  them  ? 

A.  My  master  was  writing'  a  copy  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  Nottingham-place,  was  that  the  street  in  which  yoa lived? 

A.  Where  my  master  lodged  at,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  after  you  had  read  these  papers  at  Child's,  that  yon  pat 
your  initials  ?  Was  it  alter  yo«  had  read  these  papers  at  Mr.  Wsde- 
son's,  that  yoa  put  your  initials  to  that  paper  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember? 

A.  No. 

Q.  But  had  yoa  read  them  belbre  yon  pot  yovr  initials  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  had  or  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  don't. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  whether  you  had,  or  had  not.  Now,  at 
the  time  you  put  yoor  initials,  were  you  able  to  write  with  your  r^t- 
hand? 

A.  I  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  recovered  the  use  of  your  ri^ht-hand  when  jaa  signed 
that  paper  at  Brynhras  Castle? 

A.  I  had,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — The  initials  are  upon  the  copy,  are  they? 

Afr.  Aitorneif  GeneraL — The  initials  are  upon  tiie  eopy.  my  loH. 

Q.  Now,  was  Elizabeth  Evans  present,  when  you  signed  your  aaoe 
at  Brynbras  Castle? 

A.  She  was,  sir. 

Q.  Elizabeth  Evans  was  present  when  the  witness  signed  her  name,  in 
full,  at  Brynbras  Castle.  Now,  Ellen,  just  look  at  that  part?  [Directiiig 
the  attention  of  witness  to  a  particular  part  of  a  document.]  Do  ym 
see  the  name  of  "  E.  Evans  "  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  your  signature  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  you  signed  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  don't. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  when  you  signed  it  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Par/ce.— What  is  that? 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — ^This  is  the  lease,  my  lord. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  two  large  parchments  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Like  this  ?  [Holding  up  a  parchment.] 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  signed  that,  you  are  not  able  to  say  F 

A.  No,  sir. 
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Ann  Williams,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr,  Attorney  OeneraL 

Q.  I  understand  you  speak  English  imperfectly  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — O,  very  well,  I  dare  say. 

Sir  William  FolUtt, -^The  last  witness  stated  that  she    spoke 
English  quite  well. 

Mr.  Attorney  General . — No;  she  said,  *'Not  so  well  as  I  can." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Can  you  speak  English  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  it,  so  as  to  answer  questions  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Attorney  OeneraL—VfeW,  we  will  try. 

Q.  Now,  if  there  is  any  question  you  don't  understand,  just  men* 
tion  it,  and  it  will  be  put  to  you  in  Welsh. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Williams  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Brynbras  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  his  service  ? 

A.  In  the  year  1833. 

Q.  Have  you  remained  in  his  service  from  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Till  what  time  ? 

A.  I  lived  there  three  months,  and  then  I  left. 

Q.  Have  you  learned  to  write  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yoli  at  school  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  enter  the  service,  did  you  say  ?    In  May, 
1833? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  stayed  there  three  months } 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  service  and  come  back  again  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  O;  you  left  the  service  and  returned?    When  did  you  re- 
turn? 

A.  In  May,  1834. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  remain  ? 

A.  A  twelvemonth,  sir. 

Q.  You  remained  then  in  the  service  a  twelvemonth  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

I  I  2 
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Q.  Now,  af^er  yov  had  come  back,  in  Mar,  1834,  do  jaa  recollect 
Mr.  PantoD,  of  PUs^yn,  being  at  Bryobrjs  ? 

A.  Yet»tir. 

Q.  Upoa  a  ^it  to  your  master  and  mistress  ? 

A,  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  yoa  leoollect,  while  he  was  there,  betn^  called  up  any  diy 
to  witness  any  paper  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yoa  recollect  what  day  of  the  week  that  was  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Yoa  don't  recollect  the  day  of  the  week  ? 

A*  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  called  ap  alon^  with  yoo? 

A.  John  Williams  and  Ellen  Evans. 

Q.  Where  did  yoa  go  to? 

A.  Up-stairs,  sir,  to  the  drawing*room. 

Q.  Up^stairs? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yoa  recollect  what  room  yoa  went  into? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  room  was  it? 

A.  It  was  the  drawing-room. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — The  drawing-room  up  stairs  ? 

A.  Yes. 

ilfr.  Attorney  Oeneraf.— Who  were  in  the  room  ? 

A.  Mr.  Panton,  and  Mr.  Williams. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  He  was  sitting  down  by  the  table. 

Q.  Sitting  down  by  the  table.  Did  yoa  observe  anything  apon  the 
Uble? 

A.  Yes,  there  were  some  papers  on  the  table. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  on  the  table  that  yoa  remember  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  a  candle  on  the  table. 

Q.  There  was  a  candle.  And  anything  else  ? 

A.  Mr.  Panton's  watch. 

Q.  Mr.  Panton*s  watch.    Anything  else? 

A.  I  believe  there  was  some  sealing-wax, 

Q.  Somewhat? 

A.  Some  sealing-wax. 

Q.  Some  sealing-wax  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  master  say  anything  to  you  when  you  went  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  ha  say? 

A.  He  said  that  Mr.  Panton  wished  us  to  witness  him  sign  these 
papers. 

Mr.  Baron  PorJl^.— Raise  yoor  Toice,  if  you  please. 
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Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.  •- What  did  Mr.  Panton  do  upon  that? 

A.  Sir! 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Panton  do  ? 

A.  Mr.  Panton  was  sitting  with  the  papers  before  him,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Panton  was  sittings  with  the  papers  before  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  signed  some  papers. 

Q.  He  signed  some  papers  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  a  large  paper. 

Q.  Well  ? 

A.  And  Ellen  Evans  signed  it. 

Q.  And  Ellen  Evans  signed  it? 

A.  And  Mr.  Williams. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  anything  Mr.  Panton  then  said  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  then  i  don't. 

Mr,  Baron  Parker-Mr.  Williams  signed  it;— that's  the  prisoner  ? 

Mr.  Adolphus.^Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Attorney  Genera/.— Well,  then,  what  took  place  ? 

A.  Those  papers  were  put  by,  and  he  signed  another. 

Mr.  Baron  Parike.— You  said  Ellen  Evans  signed  it;  and  Mr. 
Williams  signed  it ^What  Mr.  Williams  ? 

A.  Mr.  Thomas  Williams. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. -^l  am  asking  you  what  took  place  in  May, 
1834,  when  Mr.  Panton  was  at  Brynbras  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  mean  that. 

Q.  You  mean  that ;  very  well.  Well,  now  tell  me  what  more  you 
remember  passing  ? 

A.  Mr.  Panton  signed  the  will  then,  sir. 

ilfr.  Baron  Parfce.— That  was  after  he  signed  the  large  paper  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— Yes  ;  and  then  he  signed  the  will  ? 

A.  Yes.  ^  ^      .,,  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  anything  he  said  when  he  signed  the  will  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  After  he  signed  the  will,  he  put  his  finger  on  the  seal,  and  de- 
livered it  as  his  last  will  and  testament. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  then  done  ? 

A.  The  paper  that  was  before  Mr.  Panton,  was  brought  to  us,  to 
the  side-table. 

Sir  William  FoZ/e^^— Speak  a  little  louder. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneroZ.  —  Raise  your  voice,  so  that  we  may  all  hear 
you  distinctly.  What  was  done  at  the  side-table  ? 

A.  Ellen  Evans  signed  it,  sir,  and  myself,  and  John  Williams, 

Q.  At  whose  request  did  you  sign  it  ( 

A.  Sir? 

Q.  At  whose  desire  ;— who  asked  you  to  sign  it? 

A.  Mr.  Williams  said  that  Mr.  Panton  wished  us  to  sign  it. 
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Q.  Did  yon  sign  it  in  the  preseooe  of  Mr.  PaotOD  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  three? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  veil.  Now»  just  look  at  that  si|^lure>  [haodini^  a  docu- 
ment to  witness  J     "  Ann  Williams/'  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  your  signature  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  that  upon  the  occasion  you  have  menliooed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  John  Williams,  and  Ellen  Evans,  and  Mr.  Paaton, 
sign  that  paper  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  in  that  way  then,  or  is  it  altered  ? 

A.  It  was  not  in  that  way  when  1  signed  it.  When  1  signed  it.  ic 
was  a  large  paper. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  recoUect  Mr.  Panton  heiog  at  Brynbras  Castle, 
the  same  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  ? 

A.  That  same  year  ;  in  November,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  white  he  was  there,  were  you  again  called  up  to 
witness  any  papers  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  more  ? 

A.  Ellen  Evans  and  John  Williams. 

Q.  Wbere  were  yon  called  to  go  to  ? 

A.  We  were  called  to  the  same  room,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  three  in  this  room,  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  there? 

A.  Mr.  Panton  and  Mr.  Williams. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was  about  two  or  three  o'clock,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  was  Mr.  Panton  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Williams  there? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  first  done  upon  this  occasion,  in  November  ? 

A.  It  was  then  that  the  parchments  were  signed.  I  am  mistaken : 
it  was  not  in  May  the  parchments  were  signed 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  I  am  mistaken.  It  was  not  in  May  the  parchments  were  signed; 
it  was  in  November  the  parchments  were. 

Q.  Well,  now,  in  May  was  there  anything  signed  but  the  will  ? 

A.  No  ;  in  May  there  was  nothing  signed  but  the  will,  sir. 
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Q.  Well«  now  tell  us  what  was  done  in  November.    You  say  there 
were  parchments  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Several  parchments? 

A.  Either  one  or  two,  sir,  I  cannot  tell  which. 

Q.  Either  one  or  two,  I  cannot  say  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson. — 1  cannot  tell  which. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — What  was  done  with  the  parchments  ? 

A.  They  were  signed,  sir,  by  Mr.  Panton  and  Mr.  Williams,  and 
Ellen  Evans. 

Q.  Were  the  parchments  such  parchments  as  this  ?  [Holding  up  a 
parchment.] 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  after  the  parchments  had  been  signed  by  Mr.  Panton,  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Ellen  Evans,  what  then  took  place  ? 

A.  Then  Mr.  Panton  signed  the  will,  sir. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Panton  signed  the  will.     Having  signed  it,  did  he  say 
anything  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  put  his  finger  on  the  seal  in  the  same  way,  and 
delivered  it  as  his  last  will  and  testament. 

Q.  What  was  then  done  ? 

A.  Then  Mr.  Williams  put  it  on  the  side^table  for  us  to  sign,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  three? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Panton  saw  us  sign  it. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  He  got  up  from  his  own  table,  and  he  looked  at  us  signing  it. 

Q.  Did  you  then  leave  the  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  went  down-stairs  ! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  following  day,  were  you  called  upon  to  sign  any  pa- 
per? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  besides  you  ? 

A.  Ellen  Evans  and  John  Williams. 

Q.  Well,  go  on  ? 

A.  We  went  into  the  room,  sir ;  to  the  small  parlour. 

Q.  You  three  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  was  Mr.  Panton  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  with  a  paper  on  the  table. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Williams  there  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  he  said  to  3roa  > 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Williams  said  that  Mr.  Panton  wished  us  to  wit* 
ness  him  signing  that  paper,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Panton  then  do  } 

A.  He  signed  it,  sir. 

Q.  He  signed  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  WcU? 

A.  Then  he  put  his  finger  on  the  seal,  and  deliyered  it  as  his  last 
will  and  testament. 

Q.  Well  ? 

A.  Ellen  Evans  signed  it,  sir. 

Q.  Ellen ;  she  signed  it } 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well  ? 

A.  EUen  Evans  signed  it,  and  John  Williams. 

Q.  And  yourself— -You  all  three  signed  it  > 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Panton  } 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  be  good  enough  to  look  at  the  signature  to  these  papers ; 
[handing  papers  to  witness]  do  you  see  your  signature  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  see  the  signature  of  Ellen  Evans  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  John  Williams? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  Jones  Panton  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  sign  that  paper  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  sign  that  paper  at  the  time  you  signed  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.— Thai's  the  scrips  "  1 "  and  "  2  V* 

Mr,  Attorney   General. — "No.  1  "  at  present,  my  lord. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  that  other.    Is  that  your  signature  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  signature  of  John  Williams  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  Ellen  Evans  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  Jones  Panton  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  sign  their  names  on  that  day  in  your  presence  P 

A.  Yes^  sir. 
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Q.  On  that  day,  in  November,  1834  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  cannot  tell  me  which  was  signed  first  ? 
A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot. 

Mr,  Attorney  Gcn^raZ.— Your  lordship  is  aware  that  she  is  not  a 
witness  to  the  codicil  ? 
Mr.  Baron  Parke. — No. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  William  Follett. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  witnessing  papers  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — What  is  the  last  answer  she  gave  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — That  she  cannot  tell  which  of  the  two, 
my  lord,  "  No.  1,"  or  "  No.  2,"  she  signed  first. 

Sir  William  FoUett, —  Do  you  know  which  of  you  signed  your 
names  first  ? 

A.  Ellen  Evans. 

Q.  Who  next  ? 

A.  Myself. 

Q.  Yourself.    Then  John  Williams  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  John  Williams  a  good  while  in  signing  his  name ;  or  did 
he  sign  it  fluently  ? 

A.  Sir? 

Q.  Was  John  Williams  a  good  while  in  signing  his  name  ;  or  did 
he  sign  it  quickly  ! 

A.  O ;  he  signed  it he  signed  it  quickly,  sir. 

Q.  He  signed  it  quickly,  sir.  He  signed  it  quickly  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Par^c— Who  did  that? 

Sir  William  Follett. — John  Williams,  my  lord. 

Q.  Was  he  not  longer  about  it  than  Ellen  Evans  ? 

A.  I  dare  say  he  was,  sir,  longer  that  Ellen. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  I  dare  say  he  was,  sir,  longer  than  Ellen  Evans. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Raise  your  voice,  will  you. 

Sir  William  Follett. — You  think  he  was  rather  longer  than  Ellen 
Evans  ? 

Mr.  Adolphus.'^'So,  she  said,  **  I  think  he  was  longer.'* 

Jlfr.  Clarkson. — No,  she  said,  "  I  dare  say  he  was." 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Well,  now  you  see  there  are  two  or  three 
different  interpretations  of  what  she  said ;  if  she  would  only  speak 
a  little  louder 

Sir  William  FollelL-^-VfeW,  what  was  it  you  said  ?  Speak  a  little 
louder;  I  thought  I  repeated  accurately  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — I  thought  she  said,  *•  I  dare  say  he  was  longer 
than  Ellen  Evans." 
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Mr.  Adolphui.^Yei,  my  l«rd ;  bat  Sir  Winiam  FoUetl  pots  in  the 
word  rather  in  his  repetition  of  the  answer. 

Mr,  BarofiParAtf.— Well,  go  on. 

Sir  WiUiam  Follett. — ^Well,  repeat  your  own  answer,  will  you  ? 

A.  1  cannot  say  it  was  any  longer,  for  I  did  not  take  notice  of  the  time. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  cannot  hear  that  ? 

Mr,  Baron  ParAre.— She  says, "  I  cannot  say  it  was  any  longer,  fori 
did  not  take  notice  of  the  time." 

Sir  fVilliam  Follett, — Can't  you  speak  louder  ?  Have  you  seen 
him  write  often  before  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  him  writing  his  name  very  often. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  vmting  his  name  a  good  deal  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  put  his  mark? 

A.  No,  sir,  never. 

Q.  You  were  not  aware  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  his  mark, 
were  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  to  you  to  write  well  and  quickly  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  him  but  writing  his  name,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  do  that  well,  and  quickly? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  yes. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  to  do  it  better  than  you  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  sign  his  name  large  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  observe,  you  stated  that,  at  the  first  occasion,  in  May— yon 
first  said  there  was  a  large  paper  signed  before  what  you  call  the  will; 
was  there,  or  was  there  not  ? 

A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  There  was  no  large  paper  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  in  May. 

Q.  Was  there  one  large  paper  in  November  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  parchment  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  Are  sure  there  was  no  paper  signed  in  May,  are  you  ? 

A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  are  sure  there  was  no  paper  signed  in  May,  besides  the  one 
you  witnessed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  in  your  presence? 

A.  No,  sir,  there  was  not. 

Q.  There  was  not.  You  knew  at  the  time,  did  you,  it  was  Mr.  ?»^' 
ton's  will  ? 
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A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yqu  talked  about  it^  going  down- stairs,  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  You  said  you  wondered  what  he  had  left  your  mistress  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did,  sir ;  at  least,  Ellen  said  to  me. 

Q.  £llen  said  to  you.  Have  you  reminded  one  another  of  that 
lately  ? 

A.  No  sir,  I  never  thought  of  it. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  1  never  thought  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  of  it  till  1  mentioned  it  just  now  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  know  that  1  did. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — It  was  Ellen  who  said  so,  was  it  ? 

Sir  William  Foll€ti,^V^&9  it  Ellen  who  said  so,  or  you  ? 

A.  1  believe  it  was  Ellen,  sir ;  but  I  cannot  be  sure  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  not  talked  now  to  one  another  upon  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Has  nobody  tolked  about  it  at  all  since  the  31st  of  May,  1834, 
till  I  mentioned  it  just  now,  that  you  know  of  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  to  nobody  upon  it  since  ? 

.A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  recollected  it  the  moment  I  mentioned  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  did.  Have  you  and  Ellen  never  talked  about  this  since  you 
have  been  in  town } 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  about  the  witnessing  of  this  will  ? 

A.  Yes,  about  witnessing  the  will,  sir. 

Q.  Yes  ? 

A.  We  said  we  could  not  think  why  we  were  imprisoned  about  it ; 
no  more  than  that,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  have  said  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why,  have  you  not  talked  about  your  having  witnessed  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No.  Have  you  said  nothing  at  all  to  each  other  about  your 
going  upon  two  different  days,  one  in  May,  and  one  in  November,  to 
witness  those  papers  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  never  talked  about  this  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  at  all  ? 

A.  We  have  talked  about  being  in  prison  about  it, 

Q.  Talked  about  being  in  prison  about  it.  Yes ;  but  I  mean,  have 
you  not  talked  about  itself—-—  about  the  thing  you  did  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  swear  that? 

A.  Yet»  lir. 

Q.  YeSf  yoa  do.  You  have  seen  one  another  eveiy  day,  ha^e  jon 
not? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  been  together  all  the  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  you  never  talked  to  one  another  at  all,  abont  wbat  yoo 
had  witnessed  ! 

A.  Sir? 

Q.  Have  you  never  talked  to  one  another  at  all,  about  what  yoa  bal 
witnessed  ? 

A.  We  have  talked  about  the  will, ^ we  have  said  it  together. 

Q.  What  have  you  said  together  ? 

A.  We  could  not  think  what  they  should  bring  us  to  prison  aboQt. 

Q.  Well,  but  have  you  said  nothing  else? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  said  to  one  another  that  you  went  up  into  da 
room,  and  that  you  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  paper  on  the  81st  of 
May? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  tliat  you  went  up  into  the  room  and  witnessed  the  signing 
of  the  paper  in  November  ! 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  asked  each  other  whether  you  recollected  it  ? 

A.  No.  sir,  we  recollected  it  well  enough. 

Q.  You  recollected  it  well  enough  without  talking  about  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  did  not  talk  about  it  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  the  month  it  was  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  month  was  the  first  in  ? 

A.  May,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

A.  Because  it  was  in  a  few  weeks  after  I  went  to  my  place. 

Q.  What  month  did  you  go  to  your  place  in  ? 

A.  I  went  in  the  beginning  of  May. 

Q.  How  do  you  recollect  when  the  second  was  ? 

A.  Because  I  remember  Mr.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Williams  g(^ 
from  home,  and  leaving  me  at  home,  sir,  at  Brynbras,  in  November. 

Q.  In  November  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1834 ;  do  you  remember  the  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  not  talked  about  this,  as  to  the  time  when  it 
was,  to  one  another  ? 
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A.  No,  flir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  week  when  it  was  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  don't. 

Q.  Nor  the  day  of  the  month  ? 

A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Not  of  either  time  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Very  well ;  then  you  have  not  asked  about  it  at  all  ?  You  did 
not  ask  Ellen  Evans  about  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Very  well ;  now,  the  first  time  you  went  up  there,  you  say  you 
went  into  the  drawing-room,-«>which  room  was  that  ? 

A.  Yes ;  there  was  but  one  drawing-room  up-stairs,  sir ;  all  the 
others  were  bed-rooms. 

Mr.  Banm  Parke. — ^The  others  were  what  ? 

A.  Bed-rooms. 

Sir  William  Fof/e/t.— Bed-rooms,  my  lord, 

Q.  This  was  a  room  up-stairs^  was  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  remember  going  up-stairs,  do  you,  on  the  occasion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  anything  being  said  about  Mr.  Hurlock,  the 
first  time  you  went  up  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  his  name  before  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  his  name  before  I  mentioned  it  to  you  now  ? 

A.  I  heard  it  at  Guildhall,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  it  the  second  time  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  Mr.  Hurlock's  name  in  Mr. 
Williams's  house,  sir. 

Q.  What? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  Mr.  Hurlock's  name  in  Mr. 
Williams's  house. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  anything  being  said  about  Mr.  Hurlock, 
in  November  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  don't. 

Q.  When  you  witnessed  it— when  you  put  your  name  to  the  paper, 
do  you  recollect  Mr.  Panton  saying  auything  about  Mr.  Williams 
being  a  witness  to  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q..Whatdidhesay? 

A.  Me  asked  Mr.  Williams  if  he  was  going  to  sign  it. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Williams  say  ? 

A.  He  said  he  was  not. 

Q.  Did  he  say,  "  No,  I  am  not,  these  three  will  do  ;**  and  did  he 
mean  you  and  Ellen  Evans,  and  John  Williams  P 
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A.  I  don't  remember  these  words. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  these  words.  You  doa't  rem«nber  ft^- 

thiog  but  his  saying^,  *'  No,  I  am  not  ?" 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  Mr.  Panton  say,  "  I  delirer  this  as  my  act  and  deed ;" 
on  the  Gth  of  November,  did  you  not  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  sign  more  than  one  parehnent  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember,  sir,  whether  it  was  one  or  two. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  him  say,  "  I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed ;" 
when  be  signed  the  parcbnent  ? 

A.  I  don't  remeiaber  that  I  did,  sir;  for  1  was  standini:  by  tte 
door. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  nothing  about  act  and  deed  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  what  you  heard  was,  "  I  deliver  this  as 
my  last  will  and  testament,"  or,  "  I  delivter  this  as  my  last  ect  and 
deed  ?" 

A.  It  was  "  my  last  will  and  testament;"  the  one  I  sigeed. 

Q.  Have  you  not  said,  you  did  not  know  which  it  was  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  never  have. 

Q.  The  words  were,  "  I  deliver  ii,"  was  it;  "  I  deliver  it  as  nsy 
last  will  and  testament  ?" 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  those  words  repeated  to  him  by  Mr.  Willianss  first  ? 

A.  Yes;  Mr.  Williams  said  them  to  him  first,  and  Bifr.  Panton 
said  them  after  him. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said,  you  deliver  this  "  as  my  last  will  and  testament ;"  and 
Mr.  Pantoo  then  said  it. 

Q.  He  said  you  will  deliver  this  ? 

A.  "  I  deliver  this  as  my  last  will  and  testament." 

Q.  Now,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  repeat  that,  for  I  did  not 
hear  you  ? 

A.  Mr.Panton  said,  he  delivered  this  "as  my  last  will  and  testament.'* 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Williams  say? 

A.  Nothing. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  before  ? 

A.  He  said  it  to  Mr.  Panton  for  him  to  say. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said  for  him  to  say,  that  he  delivered  it  as  his  last  will  and 
testament. 

Q.  He  said  for  him  to  say,  that  he  delivered  it  as  his  last  will  and 
testament.    You  are  sure  about  the  words,  are  yon  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Panton  repeated  it  after  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  did  you  see  him  seal  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not.  Did  you  see  your  master  cover  the  paper  over 
with  anything  ? 

A.  I  seen  him  cover  one  over. 

Q.  You  saw  him  v^hat  ? 

A.  I  Been  him  cover  one  over,  but  he  could  not  cover  it  all  over, 
with  a  piece  of  blotting  paper. 

Q.  You  saw  him  cover  one  over,  b«t  he  could  not  cover  it  all  wer, 
with  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  ? 

A«  But  not  for  me. 

Q.  Not  for  what  ? 

A.  Not  for  me.     It  was  not  covered  when  I  signed  it. 

Q.  Then  it  was  then  uncovered  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  which  occasion  did  he  cover  it  ? 

A.  When  Ellen  was  8ignin]|^  it. 

Q.  But  which  date  was  it  ?  ' 

A.  It  was  in  May. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.-^Did  you  aee  writing  upon  k  ? 

tSir  Williufn  FollelL — Did  you  see  writing  upon  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  all  over  written. 

Q.  Could  you  read  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not  read  it,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  uncovered  when  you  saw  it,  was  it  not  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  read  any  part  <tf  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  nothing  but  write  my  name. 

Q.  Could  you  not  read  any  of  the  words  that  were  vpoci  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not  try,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  could  see  the  words,  could  you  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  could  see  them  plain  enough. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  at  the  time  what  they  were,  aome  of  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Then  you  did  read  them  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  what  they  were,  without  reading  them  ? 

A.  I  thought  it  was  Mr.  Panton's  will. 

Q.  Are  you  attending  to  my  question,  young  woman  ? 

A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  said  you  knew  some  of  the  words  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  I  misunderstood  you  then  ? 

A.  I  did  not  say  I  knew  some  of  the  words;  I  only  said  I  sig^^ed  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  at  this  moment  to  state  you  saw  some  of  the 
words? 

A.  I  saw  it  was  written  over;  but  I  did  not  read  it  over. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  see  the  words  so  as  to  know  what  they  were  ? 

A.  I  saw  the  words ;  but  I  did  not  know  what  they  were,  for  I  did 
not  take  any  notice  of  it. 

Q.  Yon  saw  the  words,  but  you  did  not  know  what  the  worda  were 
that  were  there  ? 

A.  Noy  sir. 

Q.  Non«.    Did  you  not  at  that  time  read  a  single  word  of  it  ? 

A.  Sir? 

Q.  Did  you  not  at  the  time  read  one  word  of  it  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not.  Now,  this  took  place,  one  in  the  month  of  May 
and  the  other  in  the  month  of  November  you  say ;  was  Mr.  Pantoo 
staying  in  the  house  on  either  occasion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  which  occasion  ? 

A.  On  both. 

Q.  On  both  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  stay  ? 

A.  Three  or  four  days ;  I  cannot  exactly  say. 

Q.  At  both  times  • 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  stay  in  the  house  on  either  time  after  he  had  signed  it  ? 

A.  He  went  away  after  he  had  signed  it. 

Q.  The  last  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  go  away  both  times,  when  he  had  signed  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Which  time  ? 

A.  The  last  day. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  The  last  day  in  November. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  ? 

A.  The  last  time  I  signed  he  went  away  the  same  day,  in  No- 
vember. 

Q.  How  did  he  do  in  May  ? 

A.  He  was  there  afterwards,  sir. 

Q.  How  long? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  sir. 

Q.  Some  days? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  he  was  there  a  night. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  there  some  days,  was  he  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  there  with  him,— any  servant  ? 

A,  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Waa  he  there  quite  alone  ? 

A.  Ye8,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  family  come  from  Plasgwyn,  while  he  was 
there  ? 

A.  I  remember  once  the  carriage  was  there  waiting,  either  to  fetch 
him  or  to  bring  him. 

Q.  Was  any  servant,  or  part  of  his  family  there  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes ;  but  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  to  fetch  him  or  to 
bring  him.  But  I  believe  I  saw  his  carriage  and  a  servant  there  with 
him  once. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  on  which  of  those  occasions  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  I  want  to  know,  if  any  of  his  family  was  there  with  him  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe,— You  have  seen  him  there,  then«  since  this 
will  was  signed  P 

A.  I  have  not  seen  him  there  since. 

Sir  William  Follett. — Have  you  been  there  since  ? 

A.  No;  I  left  in  1835. 

Q.  What  time  in  1835? 

A.  In  May,  sir, 

Q.  And  have  you  returned  since  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  living  since  ? 

A.  In  a  good  many  places. 

Q.  Well ;  but  where, — will  you  tell  us  ? 

A.  I  lived  six  months  in  Tynymaes. 

Q.  Six  months  where  ? 

A.  Six  months  in  Tynymaes. 

Q.  Well  ? 

A.  And  I  lived  with  Mr.  Jones',  of  IVpymaes,  brother. 

Q.  Well ;  you  have  been  living  in  service^  in  different  pkces,  ever 
since  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  went  away  in  May,  you  say.  After  you  saw  the 
papers  signed  in  May,  did  you  see  Mr.  Panton,  at  Brynbras^  before 
the  month  of  November  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  he  was  there  again  in  November ;  did  you  see  him  there 
again  afterwards,  while  you  were  in  Mr.  Williams's  service  ? 

A.  No.  Mr.  Williams  went  to  London,  and  there  was  nobody 
there  but  myself. 

Q.  What,  up  to  May  next? 

A.  No ;  up  to  March,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  you  nevelr  saw  him  there  afterwards  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  witness  any  other  paper  for  Mn  Williams  ? 

X  K 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  the  first  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  put  yoar  name,  as  a  witness,  to  anything  before! 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  this  was  the  first  time  yon  had  ever  been  a  witness,  via 
it? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  with  you  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Williams  ? 

A.  There  was  no  servant  but  Ellen  Evans  and  myself  then. 

Q.  O ;  only  yourselves.     And  who  were  with  you  in  the  house  ? 

A.  No  one  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams. 

Q.  Only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams.  They  had  no  child,  I  beliew, 
had  they? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— >I  have  no  question  to  put,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Baron  ParAe.— Have  you  any  other  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — O;  yes,  my  lord,  we  have  another  bed 
of  evidence. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^Then,  we  had  better  adjourn. 

Sir  William  Follett. — It  will  be  convenient  for  the  jury  to  knof 
they  are  not  to  be  confined  to-morrow. 

Afr.  Baron  Parke.— O,  yes.  You  will  not  be  confined  to-morror, 
gentlemen,  but  you  will  be  with  an  officer. 

JMror.— The  jury  suppose  they  may  go  a  few  miles  out  of  towB  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — O,  yes ;  you  may  get  a  few  miles  out  of  U)*Bi 
but  you  will  take  care  not  to  communicate  with  anybody. 

A  Juror, — O,  certainly. 

Mr.  A  ttorney  General. — My  lord,  it's  suggested,  they  had  better 
get  an  omnibus  to  take  them  out  somewhere ;  but,  however,  sometfaiiif 
will  be  done  for  you,  gentlemen. 

A  Juror, — The  jury  wish  to  know,  my  lord,  if  you  will  ^xa^  ^ 
Saturday  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.— I  should  think,  certainly,  you  would  finish  on 
Saturday  ? 

Mr.  A  ttorney  Oeneral. — O,  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — I  think  we  can  say  we  will  finish  on  Saturday, 
certainly  ;  but,  if  there  is  the  least  doubt  about  finishing  on  Saturday 
we  had  better  go  on  for  two  or  three  hours  more  to-night ;  becausei 
if  we  are  to  occupy  the  whole  morning  on  Saturday  with  your  ad- 
ditional evidence,  and  then  to  have  the  reply,  it  will  be  disagreeaWe 
for  me  to  have  to  sum  up  by  candle-light. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— My  evidence  will  not  take  a  verf  ^<^ 
time,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Par^e.— Well,  we  had  better  take  another  hour  to-nig:bt; 
much  better.  I  would  rather  take  an  hour  and  a  half  more  to-Digbt> 
than  have  any  doubt  about  it.    I  shall  go  on,  therefore^  for  another 
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hour  and  a  half  ;  because  I  wish  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  summing- 
up  this  case  in  the  dark.  The  evidence  is  enormous;  and  if  you  are 
to  look  at  documents,  in  summing-up  such  a  case,  it  makes  it  very  dis- 
agreeable at  night. 

Mr,  Jtfro/«.-— Then,  my  lord,  the  affidavit  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  we  will  read  now. 

Mr,  Phillips. — That  will  take  an  hour  in  reading. 

Officer  of  the  Court,^"  In  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury. 
In  a  cause  of  Panlon  againtt  Williams,  The  affidavit  of  William  Barton 
Panton,  sworn  the  18th  day  of  July,  1837 *' 

Mr,  Jervis, — Just  read  the  commission  first,  if  you  please  ? 

0/^rer.— It's  dated,  my  lord,  the  17th  of  June,  1837. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — ^The  commission  is  dated  that  day,  is  it? 

0/pcw.— Yes,  my  lord. 

[The  Officer  of  the  Court  read  the  commission.] 
The  affidavit  is  sworn  on  the  18th  of  July,  1837.  It's  the  affida- 
vit of  William  Barton  Panton,  in  a  cause  of  Panton  against  fViUiams. 
**  In  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury.  Appeared  personally,  WiU 
liam  Barton  Panton,  Esq.,  the  son  of  Jones  Panton,  Esq.,  the  party  in 
this  cause  deceased,  and  made  oath  that  no  scrip,  scroll,  paper, 
parchment,  or  other  writing,  being  or  purporting  to  be,  or  having  the 
face,  force,  form,  or  effect  of  a  will,  codicil,  or  testamentary  or  codi- 
cillary  disposition  of  the  estate  or  effects  of  the  said  deceased,  have  at 
any  time  come  to  his  hands,  possession  or  knowledge,  save  and  ex- 
cept the  parchment-writings  hereunto  annexed,  marked  *  No.  1'  and 
'  No.  2 ;'  the  said  parchment-writing,  marked '  No.  1 ,'  being  the  true  and 
original  last  will  and  testament  of  the  said  deceased,  and  bearing  date 
the  5th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1828,  wherein  this  appearer. 
together  with  Martha  Hamilton  (wife  of  Peploe  William  Hamilton) 
and  Lauretta  Maria  Williams  (wife  of  Thomas  Williams),  the  other 
party  in  this  cause,  were  appointed  executors ;  and  the  said  parch- 
ment-writing, marked  '  No.  2/  being  the  first  codicil  to  the  said  will, 
bearing  date  the  17th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1829.  Also,  save 
and  except  the  parchment- writing  hereunto  annexed,  marked  '  No.  3,' 
and  the  paper-writing  hereunto  annexed,  marked  '  No.  4  ;'  the  said 
parchment-writing  marked  *  No.  3,'  being  the  second  codicil  to  the  said 
will,  and  bearing  date  the  31st  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1831,  in 
which  the  said  will  is  erroneously  referred  to,  as  bearing  date  the  5th 
day  of  April,  instead  of  November,  in  the  said  year  1828;  and  by 
which  codicil  the  appointment  of  the  aforesaid  executors  is  revoked, 
and  the  appearer  is  appointed  sole  executor;  and  the  said  paper- 
writing,  marked  '  No.  4,'  being  the  draft  of  the  said  second  codicil. 
Also,  save  and  except  the  paper-writing  hereunto  annexed,  marked 
'  No.  5/  the  same  being  the  third  codicil  to  the  said  will,  and  bearing 
date  the  29th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1833 ;  and  also,  save  and  ex- 
cept that  he  hath  been  informed  and  believes  that  the  drafts  of  the 
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said  will,  and  the  fint  codicil  thereto,  are  now  in  the  poaseinoaof 
John  Jones,  of  Beaamaris,  in  the  couoty  of  Anglesey*  the  solidtor 
who  wai  employed  by  Uie  said  deceased  to  pr^iare  the  said  will  and 
codicil  Also,  save  and  except  that  he  hath  been  informed  that  a  pre- 
tended will  and  other  testamentary  writings  of  the  said  deceased,  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  said  Thomas  WilHams,  the  other  party  in  ibis 
cause,  or  of  hia  8olicitor«  or  proctor." 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — It  does  not  Specify  the  dates  of  the  will  or 
codicils.  His  affidavit  of  scrips  does  not  give  the  dates,  except  of  the 
pretended  will,  and  testamentary  papers  in  the  possession  of  Thomtf 
Williams,  That  is  to  contradict  him,  when  he  swears  he  never  kaev 
of  the  pretended  will  till  the  26th  of  July  ? 

Mr.  Jervis, — Yes,  my  lord.  Now  the  declaration  in  lieu  of  sni&- 
yentory  upon  oath. 

0/^cer.— Do  you  wish  the  commission  to  be  read  ? 

Mr.  Jervii.— Yes. 

Officer. — ^'^  Commission,  dated  1st  August,  1837."  [The  officer  of  tbe 
Court  read  the  commission.] 

The  declaration  you  wish  also  to  be  read  ? 

Mr.  Jervis. — Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^What  is  this  i* 

Mr.  Jervis. — A  declaration  in  lieu  of  an  inventory  on  oatb,  dated 
30th  September,  1837. 

O^cer.— Yes ;  30th  September,  1837.  The  declaration  of  William 
Barton  Panton. 

Mr.  Baron  Par/re.— But,  how  do  you  propose  to  read  this  ?  Is  i^ 
to  contradict  him  ? 

Mr.  Chambers, — It's  a  declaration,  my  lord,  in  lieu  of  an  inventoiy 
on  oath,  of  all  the  property,  and  finally  there  is  a  donatio  mortis  caft^- 
First,  the  property  is  enumerated,  and  then  it  concludes  with  a  donaiio 
mortis  causa* 

Mr.  Baron  ParAe.— You  never  have  asked  Mr,  Barton  Pantofl 
anything  about  this  ? 

Mr.  Jervis.— ^o,  my  lord ;  the  object  is  to  show  the  way  in  wluch 
he  states  the  donatio  mortis  causa. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — But  you  have  not  asked  him  any  question,  w 
as  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  explaining  that. 

Mr.Jervis.'-li'B  upon  oath,  and  we  can  prove  the  handwriiiDg  to 
it,  my  lord  ;  therefore  I  apprehend  we  can  read  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Then  the  opposite  party  will  have  an  oppo^ 
tunity  of  calling  him  as  your  witness,  to  put  a  question  to  him  to  ex- 
plain it.  If  you  will  call  him  and  ask  him  a  question  upon  it.  you  may 
do  so,  and  then  read  it ;  but  if  you  do  not,  they  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  him  afterwards  to  explain  it.  It  being  a  written  doco- 
ment,  you  know  they  may  call  him  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Jervw.— Then  I  will  leave  that  till  to-morrow  morning,  »|f 
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lord,  that  I  may  have  an  opportuDity  of  speaking  to  my  learned  friends 
upon  it. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Very  well. 

Mr,  Jervis. — It  may  be  unnecessary. 

Officer. — Another  commission,  dated  5th  September,  1837.  [The 
officer  of  the  Court  read  the  commission.]  The  answers  taken  the 
2Dd  October,  1837  :— 

"  The  personal  answers  of  William  Barton  Panton,  Esq''^.,  the  son 
and  sole  executor  named  in  the  will  with  three  codicils  thereto,  of 
Jones  Panton,  late  of  Plasgywn,  in  the  county  of  Anglesey,  Esq"*,,  tho 
party  in  this  cause  deceased,  to  the  several  positions  or  articles  of  an 
allegation,  dated  the  caveat  day  after  Trinity  Term,  to  wit,  the  1st  day 
of  August.  1837,  ^iven  in  and  admitted  in  this  cause  on  the  part  and 
behalf  of  Thomas  Williams,  Esq^®.,  the  sole  executor  named  in  a  pre- 
tended will  of  the  said  deceased  with  two  codicils  thereto,  dated  respec- 
tively the  6th  day  of  November,  1834,  the  15th  day  of  October, 
1836,  and  the  7th  day  of  May,  1837,  made  and  given  in  by  virtue  of 
the  corporal  oath  of  the  siiid  William  Barton  Panton,  Esq**".,  follow ; 
to  wit,"— 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — This  is  to  contradict  him,  1  suppose,  when  he 
states  that  his  father  was  not  drunk  ? 

Mr.  Jervis, — There  are  other  statements,  my  lord, — that  Ann  Wil- 
liams, and  John  Williams,  could  not  write  for  instance.  It  had  better  be 
read. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — There  were  very  good  reasons  for  saying  that, 
whatever  the  jury  may  think 

Mr.  Jervis, — Not  as  to  Ann  Williams. 

Mr.  Baron  Pflr/f«.— Not  as  to  Ann  Williams,  certainly.  Well,  you 
had  better  go  on. 

Officer, — "  To  the  first  position  or  article  of  the  said  allegation, 
this  respondent  answering,  saith,  he  disbelieves  and  denies  that  the 
said  Jones  Panton,  Esq'^ .,  the  testator  in  this  cause,  being  of  sound 
mind,  memory  and  understanding,  and  having  a  mind  and  intention 
finally  to  settle  his  affairs,  and  make  and  duly  execute  his  last  will  and 
testament  in  writing,  did  give  directions  and  instructions  for  the 
making  or  preparing ;  or  that,  pursuant  to  his  directions  or  instruc- 
tions, the  pretended  will,  now  remaining  in  the  registry  of  this  Court, 
annexed  to  the  affidavit  of  the  said  Thomas  Williams  as  to  scrips, 
was  drawn  up  and  reduced  into  writing  ;  that  the  said  pretended  will 
was  read  over  audibly  and  distinctly  to,  or  read  by  the  said  testator, 
or  that  if  the  same  was  so  read,  that  he,  the  said  testator,  well 
knew  and  understood  the  contents  thereof,  and  liked  and  approved 
of  the  same,  and  expressed  bis  approbation  thereof ;  or  that,  in 
testimony  of  his  approbation  thereof,  he,  on  or  about  the  6th  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  1834,  being  (as  he  admits)  the  day  of  the  date 
of  the  said  pretended  will,  set  and  subscribed  his  name  thereto ;  and  the 
respondent  saith,  that  if  the  deceased  did  in  fact  set  and  subscribe  his 
name  thereto^  he  disbelieves  and  denies  that  the  said  deceased  did  so 
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^lantarily,  or  that  be  poblished  and  dedared  the  taine  as  bis  kit 
will  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of  divers  or  any  credible  wit- 
nesses ;  for  the  respondent  believes,  that  if  the  said  pretended  vill 
was  in  fact  executed  by  the  said  testator,  the  execation  thereof  was 
sought  and  effectuated  at  a  time  when  he  had  been  drinking  wiiie  sod 
other  liquors,  and  was  very  much  under  the  influence  thereof,  and 
not  in  a  state  to  make  or  execute  a  will,  or  do  any  act,  of  tbit 
or  the  like  nature,  requiring  thoiight,  judgment,  and  reflection ;  and 
further  and  otherwise,  be  disbelieves  and  denies  the  said  positioo  or 
article  to  be  true. 

"  To  the  second  position  or  article  of  the  said  allegation,  this  re- 
spondent answering,  saith,  he  disbelieves  and  denies  that  the  said 
testator,  being  of  sound  and  disposing  mind,  memory  and  understsfid- 
ing,  and  having  a  mind  and  intention  to  make  alterations  and  addi- 
tions  to  the  aforesaid  pretended  will,  did  gire  directions  or  instructioBS 
for  the  making  and  drawing  of  a  codicil  thereto ;  or  that,  pursuant  and 
agreeably  to  such  directions  or  instructions,  the  pretended  codicil, 
now  remaining  in  the  registry  of  this  Court,  marked  '  No.  8/  and 
annexed  to  the  affidavit  of  scrips  of  the  said  Thomas  Williams,  wai 
drawn  up  and  reduced  into  writing;  the  said  pretended  codicil  wasfsad 
over  audibly  and  distinctly,  to  or  by  the  said  deceased ;   or  tbat,  if 
the  lame  was  so  read,  that  the  said  deceased  well  knew  and  under- 
stood the  contents  thereof,  and  liked  and  approved  of  the  same,  aod 
expressed    his   approbation  thereof;   or  that,   in  testimony  of  his 
approbation  thereof,  he,  on  or  about  the  15th  day  of  October,  in 
the  year  1836,  being  (as  this  respondent  admits)   the  day  of  tbs 
date  thereof,  set  and  subscribed  his  name  thereto,  in  manner  sod 
form   as   now  appears.     And  further  answering,   this   respondent 
saith,  lie  also  disbelieves  and  denies  that  the  said  deceased  voloDtarilj 
published  and  declared  the  same,  as  aod  for  a  codicil  to  his  last  will 
and  testament,  in  the  presence  of  divers  or  any  crediUe  witnesses; 
for  the  respondent  believes,  tbat  if  the  said  pretended  codicil  was  in 
fact  executed  by  the  said  deceased,  the  execution  thereof  was  sought 
and  effectuated  at  a  time  when  he  had  been  drinking  wine  aod  other 
liquors,  and  was  very  much  under  the  influence  thereof,  and  not  in  a 
state  to  make  or  execute  a  will  or  codicil,  or  to  do  any  act,  of  that  or 
the  like  nature,  requiring  thought,  judgment  and  reflectioa;   and 
further  or  otherwise,  he  disbelieves  or  denies  the  said  position  or  article 
to  be  true.  ^ 

*'  To  the  third  position  or  article  of  the  said  allegation,  this  respond' 
ent  answering,  saith,  he  disbelieves  and  denies  that  the  said  deceased, 
being  of  sound  and  disposing  mind,  memory  and  understanding,  and 
having  a  mind  and  intention  to  make  a  further  alteration  and  addition 
to  the  aloresaid  will,  did  give  directions  and  instmetions  for  the  mak- 
ing and  drawing  of  a  second  codicil  thereto ;  or  that,  pursuant  and 
agreeably  to  such  directions  or  instructions,  the  pretended  codicil  now 
i«maining  in  the  registry  of  this  Court,  marked  '  Ho.  4,'  and  as* 
„exed  to  the  aforesaid  affldarit  of  the  said  Thomas  WilliaBii,  «» 
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drawn  up  and  reduced  into  writings ;  the  said  pretended  codicil  was 
read  oter  audibly  and  distinctly,  to  or  by  the  said  deceased,  and  that 
he  the  said  deceased  well  knew  and  understood  the  contents  thereof, 
and  liked  and  approved  of  the  same,  and  expressed  his  approbation 
thereof;  or  that,  in  testimony  of  his  liking  and  approbation  thereof, 
he,  on  or  about  the  7th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1837,  being  (as  he 
admits)  the  day  of  the  date  thereof,  he  set  and  subscribed  his  name 
thereto,  in  manner  and  form  as  now  appears  thereon.  And  further 
answering,  the  respondent  saith,  that  if  the  said  pretended  codicil  was 
in  fact  subscribed  by  the  said  deceased,  he  believes  the  saime  was  done 
by  him  when  tinder  the  influence  of  wine  or  other  liquor  he  had  been 
drinking,  and  by  reason  thereof  was  not  in  a  state  capable  of  giving 
instructions  for,  or  making  or  executing  a  codicil  to  his  will,  or  doing 
any  act,  of  that  or  the  like  nature,  or  which  required  thought,  judg- 
ment and  reflectioDd  And  further  and  otherwise^  ht  disbelieves  and 
denies  the  said  position  or  article  to  b6  true. 

"  To  the  fourth  position  or  article  of  the  said  allegation,  this  respond- 
ent answering,  saith,  he  is  unable  to  form  a  belief  or  disbelief  whether 
the  name,  '  Jones  Panton,'  appearing  subscribed  to  the  pretended  codicil, 
marked  '  No.  3/  is  or  is  not  of  the  handwriting  of  the  iaid  deceased. 
There  is  in  the  said  tfubscfipUon,  in  the  jud^ent  of  this  respondent,  a 
dissimilarity  frotn  the  general  style  of  the  deceased's  subscription  of 
his  name,  occasioned,  perhaps  (if  he  really  subscribed  the  same),  from 
his  being  at  the  time  under  the  influence  of  wine.  With  regard  to 
th6  subscription  of  the  name,  '  Jones  Panton,'  to  the  pretended  codicil 
marked  '  No.  4,'  the  respondent  admits  the  same  is  like  the  deceased's 
manner  and  character  of  handwriting  and  subscription  ;  bat  he  does 
not  feel  satisfied  that  he  really  sttbscrlbed  thfe  same,  and  cannot  there- 
fore admit  that  he  did  so  ;  and  the  respondent  feels  so  much  dodbt  on 
the  subject,  that  he  disbelieves,  and  therefore  denies  that  either  of 
the  said  subscriptions  is  believed  to  be  the  deceased's,  by  divers  or 
any  persons  of  good  faith,  credit  and  reputation,  well  acqtlainted  with 
the  manner  and  character  of  his  handtlriting  and  signature. 

''To  the  fifth  position  or  article  of  the  said  allegation,  this  respondent 
answering,  saith,  he  believes  and  admits,  that,  since  the  itiaking  dnd 
pretended  execution  of  the  said  pretended  will,  to  wit,  at  or  about  the 
time  articulate,  Johh  Williams,  who  purports  to  be  one  of  the  sub- 
scribed witnesses  thereto,  hath  died,  atid  thathewas  buried  in  the  parish- 
church  or  churchyard  of  Llanrig,  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon,  as 
artictilate,  and  that  an  entry  of  his  burial  was  duly  made  in  the  register- 
book  of  burials,  kept  ih  and  for  the  said  parish,  for  the  year  \SS6. 
The  respondeat  believes  that  the  said  John  Williams  vras  A  servant 
and  tenant  of  the  said  Thomas  Williams,  the  other  party  in  this  cause ; 
that  he  was  a  man  of  weak  mind,  and  mdch  ufider  the  influence  of  the 
said  Thomas  Williams.  Th6  respondent  has  b^en  Informed  and  believes 
that  the  said  John  Williams  was  unable  to  write ;  and  he  therefore 
disbelieves  and  denies  that  the  said  John  Wflliams  was  the  pretended 
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lubscribed  witness  to  the  said  pretended  will.  Respondent,  referring  to 
what  he  haa  before  mentioned  respecting  the  said  John  Williams,  Yorfl; 
and  in  his  conscience  believes,  that  he  might  have  been  indnced  l^ 
the  said  Thomas  Williams  to  have  set  or  subscribed  his  name  (tf  he 
conld  have  written  the  same),  as  an  attesting  witness  of  the  execntxm 
of  any  will  or  other  instrument,  at  the  execution  whereof  he  wai  pre- 
sent, although  the  party  executing  the  same  was  not  in  a  pn^ter  itstc 
of  mind  to  have  duly  executed  the  same. 

"  To  the  sucth  position  or  article  of  the  said  allegation,  this  respond- 
ent answering,  saith,  he  believes  and  admits  the  same  to  be  true. 

"  To  the  seventh  position  or  article  of  the  said  allegation,  this  respond- 
ent answering,  saith,  he  believes  and  admits  what  he  has  believed  and 
admitted,  and  disbelieves  and  denies  what  he  has  disbelieved  and  denied. 

WiLUAM  B.  Panton. 

"  Repeated  and  acknowedged  at  Holyhead,  in  the  county  of  Aogloej, 
this  second  day  of  October,  1837,  by  virtue  of  the  annexed  commisnon. 
before  me,  J.  Wynne  Jones,  officiating  minister  of  the  parish  of  Hoij- 
heady  in  the  county  of  Anglesey. 

"  In  the  presence  of 

RoBSRT  Spbncxr       1  Resident  householders  of 
William  Williams/    Holyhead, aforesaid." 

Afr.  Jervis,'^!  don't  know  what  your  lordship  proposes  to  do.  We 
cannot  read  the  other  document  at  present,  and  I  am  afraid  Sir  Wil- 
liam Follett  has  gone.  He  has  gone,  I  understand,  under  an  impres- 
sion that  we  were  not  going  to  examine  any  other  witnesses  by  parole 
to-night. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — It's  excessively  disagreeable  ;  because  to  be 
driven  to  the  end  of  the  day  on  Saturday,  and  then  to  sum  up  with 
documents,  in  a  case  like  this,  makes  it  very  unpleasant. 

Mr.  Jervis. — I  am  quite  ready,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Par/ce.^-You  must  go  on ;  it  throws  all  the  inconvenience 
on  me  otherwise. 

Mr.  Phillips.^-l  am  sorry  for  this ;  Sir  William  Follett  was  ap- 
prised that  the  reading  of  these  documents  would  take  an  hour. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — No,  no ;  but  I  said,  quite  distinctly,  that  ve 
should  go  on  for  another  hour  and  a  half.     I  cannot  help  iL 

ilfr.  Jervis. — We  have  sent  for  the  witnesses,  my  lord ;  they  hare 
only  gone  across  the  street ;  they  will  be  here  directly. 

Mr.  Phillips. — I  am  told  their  case  will  be  positively  concluded  in 
an  hour  and  a  half. 

Mt,  Baron  Parke. — We  never  can  be  sure  of  that :  you  never  can 
be  sure  of  sucb  a  thing  as  that ;  and  then  there  will  be  four  hours  to 
reply. 

Mr.  Jcrtij,— I  think  your  lordship  has  the  entry  of  the  caveat? 
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Mr.  Baron  Parke.-^l  don't  think  we  have  had  it  read.  What  day 
was  that,  the  9th  or  10th  of  June,  or  what  day  ? 

Mr,  Jervis.'^yfe  have  the  hook  here ;  it  was  the  1 7th  of  June,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. —The  17th  of  June? 

Mr.  Jervis.^l  helieve  so,  my  lord ;  but  I  will  tell  your  lordship. 
Mr.  Beams  produces  it. 

Mr.  Baron  ParArc— What's  the  effect  ? 

Mr.  Jervis. — I  believe  the  effect  of  a  caveat  is,  that  no  will  can  be 
proved  afterwards  without  notice  to  the  party  entering  the  caveat. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — No  will  can  be  proved  in  the  common  form 
afterwards,  certainly. 

Mb.  John  Beams  fiB-CALUD. 

Examined  by  Mr,  Jervis. 

Q.  Is  that  the  course,  that  no  wills  can  be  proved  in  the  common 
form  afterwards  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Is  that  the  course  where  there  are  conflicting  wills  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Or  disputed  wills  ?  The  form,  I  apprehend,  is 
equally  applicable  to  disputed  wills  or  to  conflicting  wills  ? 

A.  It  is  to  prevent  anything  being  done  in  the  goods  of  the  de- 


Mr.  Jervis. — They  will  produce  the  caveat,  I  apprehend. 
IVitness. '-^"  het  nothing  be  done   in  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
Jones  Pan  ton,  late  of  Plasgwyn,  in  the  county  of  Anglesey,  Esq",,  de- 
:  ceased,  unknown  to  Wadeson,  proctor  for  Thomas  Williams,  having  an 

I'         interest/' 

Mr.  ygrvtt.— Have  you  got  the  14ih  of  June  also  ? 
^  A,  I  have. 

;  Mr.  Jervis. — This  is  the  warning,  my  lord,  which  follows  the  caveat 

of  the  14th  of  June. 

Witness.^"  Warn  Mr.  Wadeson " 

f  Mr.  JciTM.— Give  the  date  of  the  will ;  that's  all  that  is  necessary. 

That  gives  the  date  of  the  will  on  both  sides,  I  believe  ? 
5?  Mr.  Baron  Parke. — A  warning  to  whom  ? 

;;  Mr.  Clarkson. — Just  read  the  warning. 

[:  Witness. — "  Warn  Mr.  Wadeson  to  the  caveat  entered  by  him  in 

the  goods  of  Jones  Panton,  late  of  Plasgwyn,  in  the  county  of  Aii- 

;^'         glesey,  £sq^«.,  deceased,  to  appear  on  the  fourth  session  of  Trinity 

Term ;  to  wit,  Saturday,  the  seventeenth  day  of  June  instant. 
^  Fabrbb  and  French, 

For  William  Barton  Panton,  the  son  and 
^  sole  executor  named  in  the  last  will  and 

,y^  testament  of  the  said  deceased,  with  three 

codicils  thereto." 

1^ 
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Afr.  Baron  i^ar/ce.— Then  the  wafnitig  li  to  Mh  Wadeson,  that's 
all? 

Mr.  Jcrvw.— Yes,  arid  he  appears  for  Thomas  Williams,  who  is  ex- 
ecutor under  the  will  and  codicils.     It  also  gives  the  dates. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Those  have  already  been  given  in  the  affidavit 
of  scrips  made  on  the  14th  ? 

Mr,  Jervw.— Yes.and  the  14th  of  June  is  the  warning ;  the  affida- 
vit of  scrips  is  in  July,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — But  the  scrips  have  been  delivered  in  on  the 
14th  of  June.  The  affidavit  was  made,  but  not  filed ;  they  delayed  the 
warning  till  the  14th,  and  then  took  them  in  on  the  18th  of  July  ? 

Mr,  Jervis, — Their  affidavit  was  sworn  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  our 
affidavit  was  sworn  on  the  19tb  of  July. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Yes,  but  the  affidavit  was  prepared  on  the  14th. 

Mr,  Jervis, — I  apprehend  Mr.  Beams  need  not  bring  the  books 
again  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Par/re.— No,  no.  Was  the  affidavit  of  scrips  sworn 
on  the  14th? 

Mr,  Jcrvw.— Theirs,  my  lord,  was  sworn  on  the  18th  of  July,  and 
ours  was  sworn  on  the  19th;  both  brought  in  on  thtt  19th  with  the 
scrips  ;  brought  in  officially,  indeed,  on  the  27th. 

Mr,  Baron  -Par^-e.— Exchanged  officially  on  the  27th? 

Mr,  Jervis. --Yes,  my  lord, 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Well,  we  will  adjourn  now,  and  we  will  have 
half  an  hour  additional  on  Saturday,  by  attending  at  half-past  nine  in- 
stead of  ten.  You  will  attend  here  exactly  at  half-past  nine  on  Sa- 
turday morning,  gentlemen;  but  the  Attorney  General  must  be  informed 
of  that ;  and  then  we  will  finish  it  by  day-light  on  Saturday. 


FIFTH  DAY. 


CENTRAL  CRIMINAL  COURT,  OLD  BAILEY, 

April  14,  1838. 


Thk  Quebn  v.  Thomas  Williams,  Esq. 

[Half-past  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.     The  names  of  the  jury  wore  called 
over,  vfho  all  answered.] 


Thomas  Owbn,  sworn. 

Examined  (Ihrovgh  Inteifreter,  Mr,  Roberts)  by 
Mr,  AUorney  OeneraL 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — What's  the  name  of  this  witness  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — ^Thomas  Owen,  my  lord. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  he  be  now  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams, 
the  prisoner } 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  so  ? 

A.  I  have  been  there  for  three  years. 

Q.  Had  he  been  in  his  service  before  then  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  ? 

A.  About  four  years. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  he  serve  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  ? 

A.  Coachman. 

Q.  Does  he  remember  the  Sunday  before  Whit-Sunday  in  the  last 
year? 

A.  I  do. 

Mr.  Baron  Parte.— Whit-Sunday  ? 
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Mr.  Adolphus. — The  Sunday  before  Whit-Sonday,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — The  Sunday  before  Whit-Sundaj,  my 
lord. 

Q.  Id  the  morning  of  that  day  vas  his  master  at  Brynbru? 

A.  Yes,  in  the  first  morning. 

Q.  Weil,  in  the  first  morning ;  I  suppose  that's  early  in  the  fflocn- 
ing  ?     Did  the  witness  and  he  leave  Brynbras  that  morning? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  conTeyance ;  in  what  carriage ;  or  in  what  manner? 

A.  In  the  carriage— open  phaeton. 

Q.  Who  drove? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  they  drive  to  ? 

A.  To  Plasgwyn. 

Q.  Well,  what  then  happened  ? 

A.  Nothing  happened  to  us  on  the  road. 

Q.  Well,  nothing  happened  on  the  road.  Bat  there  is  an  iron  gate 
near  Plasgwyn-house  ? 

A.  Yes,  something  near  the  door. 

Q.  When  they  had  got  to  that^—  Is  that  iron  gate  near  tlie 
road? 

A.  It*s  close  to  the  road  which  leads  up  to  the  front  of  the  boose. 

Q.  Yes ;  it  faces  the  road  that  leads  up  to  the  front  of  the  house  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  carriage  had  got  to  that  iron  gate,  what  did  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Williams  do  ? 

A.  He  alighted  down  and  went  to  the  front 

Q.  He  alighted  down,  and  went  to  the  front  of  what  ? 

A.  To  the  door. 

Q.  Did  the  witness  see  him  enter  the  iron  gate  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  had  alighted  down  myself  to  hold  the  horses'  heads,  when 
he  weot  down. 

Q.  Where  did  the  witness  then  go  ? 

A.  I  went  to  Rhiwlas. 

Q.  Is  that  the  residence  of  Mr.  Gething  Williams,  Mr.  Thomts 
Williams's  brother  ? 

A.  Yes,  certainly. 

Q.  Did  he  take  the  phaeton  there? 

A.  I  did,  certainly. 

Q.  When  did  he  see  his  master  at  Rhiwlas  ? 

A.  It  was  between  two  and  three  o'clock. 

Q.  He  saw  him  at  Rhiwlas  between  two  and  three  o'clock.  Hov 
long  did  they  remain  at  Rhiwlas  ? 

A.  We  stopped  there  until  the  night,  or  the  evening  of  the  night 

Q.  Until  the  evening  ? 

A.  Until  the  evening,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  then  return  to  Brynbras  > 


^mj^pi  ^A 
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A.  Yes,  we  went  home  that  night  to  Brynbras. 

Q.  Now,  on  that  day,  did  he  see  Mr.  Barton  Panton  anywhere  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  On  the  road,  a  considerable  number  of  miles  from  home. 

Mr.  Baron  Par/ctf.— On  what  part? 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL^On  the  road,  a  considerable  number  of 
miles  from  home. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — How  many  miles  from  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  I  shottld  say  abont  twelve  miles,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.^ About  twelve  miles,  or  thereabouts,  he  saw 
Mr.  Barton  Panton— near  what  place  ? 

A.  The  place  that  he  met  as  at  is  called  the  Clay-lane. 

Q.  Is  it  near  any  bridge  ? 

A.  About  a  mile  or  so  from  a  bridge. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  bridge  ? 

A.  Pontrug. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  he  saw  him  ? 

A.  It  was  from  ten  to  eleven  o'clock. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.-^Font what  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Pontrug,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  was  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Was  that  as  they  were  coming  from  Bryn- 
bras  to  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  as  we  were  goinsr. 

Q.  Does  he  recollect  the  Whit-Monday  following  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Well,  was  any  body  with  him  ?  Just  ask  him 
that. 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Who  was  with  him  ? 

A.  Mr.  Bettiss  and  Mr.  Price. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  speak  to  any  of  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  which  of  them  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  which  of  them.    He  spoke — they  answered  him. 

Q.  Now,  is  the  place  where  he  met  them,— is  that  on  the  road  from 
Plasgwyn  to  Penrhos  ? 

A.  It's  on  the  road  either  to  Caernarvon  or  to  Penrhos. 

Q.  Now,  does  he  recollect  the  Whit-Monday  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  his  master  and  he  leave  Brynbras  on  the  morning  of  that 
Whit-Monday  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  they  go  to  ? 

A.  To  Plasgwyn. 

Q.  How  did  they  travel  ? 
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Q.  Well,  dariop  these  last  three  jean,  has  he  diiTen  his  master  to 
Plas^wyn,  except  on  the  times  he  speaks  of  ? 

A.  Yes,  several  times. 

Q.  Ask  him,  what  sort  of  a  day  it  was,  the  day  he  drofe  him  there, 
—the  first  day  he  speaks  of  ? 

A.  It  was  rather  a  doll,  foggy  day  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Ask  him,  whether  it  rained  ? 

A.  It  did  not  rain. 

Q.  It  did  not  rain? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  he  has  any  reason  for  recollecting  what  day  it  was, — 
how  he  knows  it  was  the  Sunday  before  Whit-Sunday  ? 

A.  Because  Whit-Sunday  is  a  very  gpreat  holiday  in  Wales. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  he  knows  how  long  Whit*Sunday  was  after  the  time 
he  is  speaking  of? 

Interpreter,^^  on  are  speaking  of  the  first  time.  Sir  William  ? 

Sir  William  FoUett.-^Yes. 

A.  I  can, — a  week. 

Q.  Now,  ask  him,  if  he  said  he  met  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  and  Mr. 
Bettiss,  and  Mr.  Price,  on  that  Sunday,  twelve  miles  from  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  on  the  Sunday  before  Whit-Sunday. 

Q.  Well ;  ask  if  they  were  walking,  or  in  a  carriage,  or  ridingf,  or 
how? 

A.  On  horseback. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — On  horseback  ? 

Sir  William  Follett.-^On  horseback.  What  time  in  the  morning 
was  it  he  met  those  three  ? 

A.  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  Ask  him,  whether  he  is  sure  it  was  on  the  day  he  put  his  master 
down  at  the  iron  gate  he  met  those  three,  twelve  miles  from  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  I  am  quite  certain. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  he  has  ever  himself  been  into  the  house  at  Plas- 
gwyn? 

A.  Yes,  often. 

Q.  Ask  him,  whether  he  knows  whether  the  front-door  of  the  honse 
is  kept  locked, — whether  it  is  necessary  to  knock  or  ring  to  get  ad- 
mitted ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  myself.    It's  always,  or  generally  it's  gene- 

rally shut. 

Q.  Now,  ask  him  whether  the  iron  gate,  at  which  he  says  his 
master  got  out,  is  an  iron  gate  upon  the  road,  or  whether  it  opens 
into  any  field  or  yard  ? 
'  A.  That  iron  gate  opens  to  the  front  of  the  house. 

Q.  Does  he  mean  the  gate  at  the  lodge  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't 

Q.  Where  does  he  mean  ? 

A.  The  galb  that  leads  to  the  front 
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Q.  Will  you  ask  him  whether  he  could  understand  a  plan,  so  that 
he  could  point  out  the  g^ate  upon  it  ? 

A.  No«  I  cannot  understand  a  plan  of  a  gate. 

Q.  He  has  not  answered  the  question.  Ask  him,  whether  that  iron 
gate  opened  upon  the  road,  or  upon  any  grounds  of  Plasg^wyn  ? 

Interpreter, — Shall  I  say  from  the  road  f  I  can  translate  that  at 
once. 

Sir  William  Follett.-^U  you  please. 

A.  Yes ;  it  opens  into  the  road  which  leads  up  to  the  front. 

Q.  But  does  it  open  into  the  high  road  from  Brynbras  ? 

A.  It  opens  into  the  park  by  the  stables. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  It  opens  into  the  park  by  the  stables.  It  opens  inside  to  the  house, 
what  he  means. 

Mr,  Baron  Parfte.— Ask  him,  whether  it  is  close  to  the  side  of  the 
high  road  ?  Or,  ask  him  whether  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams, 
got  out  into  the  high  road  and  proceeded  through  the  gate  ? 

Interpreter.^!  am  going  to  ask  him,  my  lord,  did  your  master  go 
out  into  the  high  road  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Yes,  and  thence  through  the  gate  ? 

.A.  Which  high  road  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir  William  Follett, — Why,  does  he  not  understand  the  ques- 
tion ?  Does  the  iron  gate,  he  speaks  of,  lead  from  the  high  road  into 
the  grounds,  or  is  it  a  road  into  Plasgwyn-house  ? 

A.  Yes,  from  the  road.  It*8  a  gate  that  opens  from  Mr.  Panton's 
carriage-ioad  into  the  front. 

Q.  Into  the  front  of  what  ? 

A.  Into  the  front  of  the  house.  It  opens  from  the  carriage-road  into 
the  front  of  the  house. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — We  are  getting  into  obscurity  again. 

Sir  William  FoHett,^l  will  look  at  a  plan. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  that  iron  gate  to  pass  through  the  lodge- 
gate  at  the  park  ? 

A.  Yes,  certainly,  to  go  through  the  lodge  to  it. 

Q.  Then  ask  him,  whether,  on  that  day,  he  drove  through  the  lodge- 
gates,  and,  if  he  did,  who  opened  them  to  him  ? 

A.  I  went  down  and  opened  it  myself. 

Q.  He  went  down  and  opened  it  himself.    Ask  him,  if  there  was  no 
one  in  the  lodge  ? 
•A.  I  cannot  know  that  there  was ; — I  cannot  know. 

Q.  Did  he  try  whether  there  was,  or  was  not  ? 

A.  We  shouted  out ; — he  called  out. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  ask  him,  also,  whether,  before  he  gets  to  the  iron 
gate,  be  must  not  pass  the  kitchen-windows  ? 

A.  Yes,  certainly. 

Q.  And  the  windows  of  other  rooms  in  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  certainly. 

I.  I. 
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Q.  Ask  him,  if  he  saw  any  of  the  people  of  the  house  ? 

A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  he  saw  none  of  the  peq>1eof  the  boose,  either  toi 
he  was  going  up,  or  when  he  was  driving  hack  to  the  lodge? 

A.  I  did  not  see  any  of  them.     I  went  back  immediately  to  Rhiwlai 

Q.  Did  he  go  hack  through  the  same  lodge,  or  did  he  drive  past  ihe 
front  of  the  house  ? 

A.  I  came  through  the  farm-yard,  and  down  to  Rhiwlas. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  he  saw  any  one  in  the  farm-yard  ? 

A.  1  did  not  see  anybody,  or  take  notice  of  anyhody. 

Q.  How  long,  after  that,  did  he  see  his  master  at  Rhiwlas  ? 

Jnierpreter.—  Uo'v  soon,  or  how  long  after  ? 

Sir  WittiUm  Follett.^Ho^  soon  after  P 

A.  Somewhere  about  three  o'clock. 

Q.  At  what  o'clock  did  he  leave  his  master  at  Plasty  wn  ? 

A.  About  one  o'clock  ;  or  something  about  one  o'clock. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  Rhiwlas  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mite  froln  Plasgvyn- 

A.  Somewhere  thereaboats. 


Re-examined  (through  Interpreter,  Mr.  ttoberfs)  by 
Mr,  Attorney  General. 

Q.  Ask  him,  if  there  be  a  road  that  takes  to  Rhiwlas,  after  you  enter 
the  lodge-gate  of  Plasgwyn  ;— is  there  a  road  that  leads  td  Rhiw»5» 
when  you  enter  the  lodge-gate  at  PlasgWyn  ? 

A.  Yes,  certainly. 

Q.  Was  that  the  way  he  usually  drove  his. master  to  Rhiwlas? 

A.  He  used  to  go  by  Plasgwyn  always  to  Rhiwlas. 

Q.  Well,  they  used  to  go  by  Plasgwyn  always  to  Rhiwlas  ? 

A.  Yes ;  and  my  master  always  called  there. 

Q.  Is  that  a  nearer  way  to  Rhiwlas,  than  going  by  the  highwjy  • 

A.  I  should  think  it  is  a  little  nearer.  1  cannot  say  exactly  »s  to 
the  disunce,  bat  I  think  it  is  nearer. 

Q.  Now,  he  says,  that  he  never  put  up  the  horses  at  PJ«J8Jf7°* 
during  the  last  time  of  his  being  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wiu^iDS 
— the  last  three  years  {  had  he  put  up  his  horses  there,  when  he  vas 
formerly  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  ? 

A.  Yes,  always. 

Q.  Does  he  know  how  it  happened  that  the  horses  were  not  put  up 
at  Plasgwyn  ever,  during  the  last  three  years  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  ? 

A.  Because  Mr.  Barton  Panton  would  not  allow  us  to  have  oats,  or 
anything  for  the  horses,  and  therefore  it  would  not  do  to  pat  them 
up  there. 
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Q.  Very  Well.    Now,  there  Is  jiist  one  qoestimi  about  this  iron 

gate  that  leads  into  the  drive ^  Is  that  for  persons  that  are  going  on 

foot  to  the  front  door  ? 

A.  Yes.  That  used  to  be  the  way  Mr.  Panton  used  always  to 
come  out  with  my  master,  or  my  mistress. 

Q.  Now,  ask  him,  if  he  is  sure  that  the  day  he  met  Mr.  Barton  Pan- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Bettiss,  in  the  Clay  Lane,  was  Ihe  Sunday 
before  Whit-Sunday  ? 

A.  Yes;  1  am  quite  certain. 

Sir  William  Fo//e</.— Will  your  lordship  be  so  ^ood  as  to  aek  him 
what  was  the  reason  for  going  through  the  farm -buildings  to  Rhiwlas, 
instead  of  keeping  along  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Why  did  he  turn  back  to  go  through  the  farm- 
buildings,  instead  of  going  along  the  road  ? 

A.  That's  the  way  we  always  went.  We  always  went  from  Plas- 
gwyn  through  the  farm-yard. 

Sir  William  FoWeff.— Now>  will  your  lordship  also  ask  him, 
whether  from  the  iron  gate  the  nearest  and  most  direct  rdad  would 
not  have  been  to  have  gone  down  past  the  front  and  through  the 
lodge  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Just  ask  him  ! 

A.  It's  nearer,  by  one-half,  to  go  the  way  he  states,  by  the  house, 
than  to  go  up  by  the  lodge. 

Sir  William  Pollett, — But  is  there  not  another  lodge  leading  but 
to  Beaumaris  ? 

A.  Yes,  certainly. 

Q.  Ask,  if  that  is  not  the  nearest  road  to  Rhiwlas  ? 

A.  No ;  it's  through  ihe  farm-yard  is  the  nearest. 

Mr,  Atlorney  QeneraL — And  was  that  the  way  they  were  always 
in  the  habit  of  going,  from  Plasgwyn  to  Rhiwlas  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — We  have  got  that. 


OwBN  Williams,  swoen. 
Examined  (through  Interpreter,  Mr,  Roberts)  h^  Mr.  Jervit. 


Q.  Are  yoii  io  the  service  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  the  prisoner  ? 
A.  1  am. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  into  his  service  ? 
A.  On  the  22nd  of  February,  1836,  I  think  he  says. 
Q.  Now,  since  you  have  been  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wil- 
liams, have  you  seen  Mr.  Jones  Panton  at  Brynbras  ? 

Sir  William  Follett — Ask  him,  if  he  can  speak  English  ? 
A.  I  cannot  welU 

I.  I.  2 
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Mr.  Baron  Parle.— -Yoa  bad  better  go  on  with  him  through  tla 
luterpreter,  or  we  shall  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it  again. 

Mr.  Jervis.^-Atk  him,  since  yon  have  beeo  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams,  have  you  seen  Mr.  Paoton  at  Brynbras  > 

A.  Yes,  twice. 

Mr.  Baron  Farke.^U  he  still  in  the  service  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Mr.  Jervis.^Do  you  remember  the  Sunday  before  Whit-Sanday  ? 
Do  you  remember  it  ? 

A.  Yes ;— I  cannot  be  exact  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  assisting  Thomas  Owen  to  put  the  borses  to 
the  phaeton  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Mr.  Baron  Pflrike.— When  ? 

Mr.  /ervM.— When  was  that  ? 

A.  It  was  a  week  before  Whit*Snnday. 

Q.  Did  you  see  your  master  go  off  with  Thomas  Owen  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  said,  at  the  time,  where  they  were  going  ? 

A.  They  did  not  tell  me  at  that  time  where  they  were  going ;  bot 
Ellen  Evans  told  me. 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  time  ? 

A.  A  few  minutes  after  they  had  started. 

Q.  Where  were  they  going  ? 

A.  To  Plasgwyn. 

Q.  Did  thev  come  back  that  evening  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  ? 

A.  It  was  just  at  twilight between  the  lights. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  Whit- Monday  following  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  help  to  put  the  horses  then  to  the  carriage  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  went  then? 

A.  Mr.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Williams,  and  Thomas  Owen. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  were  going  then  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  then,  until  Ellen  Evans  told  me. 

Q.  Well,  how  long  after  they  started,  did  you  hear  where  they  vers 
going? 

A.  Somewhere  about  an  hour,  or  thereabouts,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  they  were  going  to. 

A.  To  Plasgwyn. 

John  Jonbs,  callsd.  j 

,' 

ilfr.  Attorney  General. — As  John  Jones  is  not  here,  my  lord,  a^ 
present,  I  will  call  the  Reverend  Owen  Gethiog  Williams. 
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Inierpnier.—Jone9  is  very  unwell,  but  he  is  here  now. 
Mr.  Baron  Parke.-^WeW,  which  are  we  to  take  ? 
Mr.  Attorney  General.-— We  will  go  on  with  Mr.  Gething Williams, 
my  lord. 


Thk  Rev.  Owbn  Gbthing  Williams,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Q.  Mr.  Williams,  I  believe  you  are  a  cler^man  of  the  Church  of 
England  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am. 

Q.  Residing  at  Rhiwlas  ? 

A.  I  reside  at  Rhiwlas. 

Q.  A  brother  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  ? 

A.  I  am  a  brother  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams. 

Q.  Have  you  a  living  there,  or  are  you  a  beneficed  clergyman  ? 

A.  I  am  a  perpetual  curate. 

Q.  Of  Rhiwlas? 

A.  No,  it's  about  four  miles  from  Rhiwlas,— four  or  five  miles. 

Q.  Are  you  a  magistrate  of  the  county  ? 

A.  1  am  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Anglesey. 

Q.  Is  Rhiwlas  your  own  property  ? 

A.  No,  it's  a  leasehold  property ;  I  hold  it  under  Mr.  Merrick. 

Q.  It*8  a  leasehold  property.  But  Rhiwlas  is  your  place  of  re- 
sidence ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Was  your  brother  in  the  habit  of  visiting  you  now  and  then,  at 
Rhiwlas  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  We  understand  that  Rhiwlas  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Plasgwyn? 

A.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  fields,  but  about  half  a  mile 
along  the  road. 

Q.  Well,  when  he  was  at  Plasgwyn,  did  he  come  on  to  Rhiwlas 
generally  ? 

A.  He  came  to  Rhiwlas  from  Plasgwyn,  to  me.  He  used  to  send 
his  horses  always,  and  he  said  he  came  from  Plasgwyn. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  Sunday  before  Whit- Sunday,  in  the  last 
year  ? 

A.  Yes;  very  well. 

Q.  That  was  the  7th  of  May,  I  believe  ? 

A.  The  7th  of  May. 

Q.  Was  your  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  WiUiamSi  at  Rhiwlas  that  day  ? 
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A.  He  was. 

Q.  Now,  how  ai6  yoa  abk  to  fix  the  day,  Mr.  WUliama  r 

A.  He  met  one  on  the  road,  as  1  was  coEBiog  from  ny  cberck ;  and 

beings  the  Sunday  before  Whit-Sunday,  1  perfectfy  well  remember  if, 
because  Mr.  Panton  was  taken  dangerously  ill  on  Whit-Sunday,  and 
we  said  at  Rhiwlas,  if  he  had  been  here  that  day,  we  should  have  bad 
no  occasion  to  send  a  purposed  messenger  for  him  op  the  Monday. 

Q.  Will  you  repeat  that  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke,-- AW  I  have  got  is,  that  it  was  the  Sandaj 
before  Mr.  Panton  was  taken  danferously  ill — 

Witness. — ^Taken  dangerously  ill,  and  we  said  at  Rhiwlas,  if  he  bad 
come  on  Whit- Sunday,  we  should  not  have  had  to  send  a  purposed 
messenger  to  him  on  Monday, 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — When  did  you  say  that  to  yoorselvea? 

A.  We  said  it  on  Whit-Sunday. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  a  purposed  messenger  sent  to  him  on  Whit- 
Sunday  ? 

A.  On  Whit- Monday. 

Q.  Well  then,  sir,  are  yon  sore  this  was  the  Soaday  before  Whit- 
Sunday? 

A.  I  am  very  certain  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  at  what  hour  do  you  generally  dine  on  a  Sunday  ? 

A.  At  two  o'clock. 

Q.  About  what  o'clock  was  it  you  met  your  brother,  on  yonr  way 
coming  from  your  church  ? 

A.  1  suppose  it  might  be  about  half^past  one;  I  cannot  swear 
positively. 

Q.  You  say,  yon  generally  dine  on  a  Sunday  about  two  o*doek  ? 

A.  At  two  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  dine  on  that  Sunday,  at  that  time  ? 

A.  We  did. 

Q.  Did  your  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  dine  along  with  yoa  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  he  leave  Rhiwlas  ! 

A.  I  suppose  he  might  have  left  Rhiwlas  between  four  and  fin 
o'clock. 

Q.  In  the  afternoon  ? 

A.  In  the  afternoon. 

Q.  What  servant  accompanied  him  that  day  ? 

A.  Thomas  Owen. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Thomas  Owen  there  P 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  When About  what  time  did  you  see  Thomas  Owen  ?    Wat 

it  when  your  brother  was  going  away,  or  before  ? 

A.  When  he  was  going  away. 

Q.  Is  Thomas  Owen  in  the  habit  of  driving  him  ? 

A.  He  is. 
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Q.  Now,  when  you  saw  him  betveen  one  and  (wq  p-plogk,  was  he 
then  in  the  carriage,  or  on  foot,  or  how  ^ 

A.  H»  wai  on  foot,  along  with  my  wif^f  w|)o  was  in  ^  ^qlali  Bath 
carriage,  which  they  were  trying,  for  the  first  time  he  bad  seen  it  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.— For  the  0r«t  tiroe  ? 

A.  For  the  first  time  he  had  seen  it  after  its  arrival.  He  had 
bought  it  in  London. 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — Now,  when  did  you  hew  of  Mr.  Panton 
being  taken  ill? 

A.  On  Whit-Sunday. 

Q.  Well,  I  think  you  say,  you  sent  a  purposed  messenger  to  fetch 
Mr.  Thomas  Williams  and  his  wife  ? 

A.  Yes,  on  Whit-Monday  morning. 

Q.  On  the  morning  of  Whit-Monday.  Well,  did  either  of  them 
come  to  Rhiwlai  on  that  Whit-Monday  ? 

A.  They  both  came  to  Rhiwlas  on  Whit-Monday ;  they  met  the 
messenger  on  the  road. 

Q.  They  met  the  messeoger  on  the  road } 

A.  On  the  poad,  as  they  were  coming. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  they  were  at 
Plasgwyn  on  the  Whit-Monday  ? 

A.  I  can  only  say,  that  they  sent  their  carriage  to  Rhiwlas,  and 
came  after  it. 

Q.  That's  all  you  can  say,  of  your  own  knowledge  } 

A.  That's  all  1  can  say. 

Q.  About  what  hour  was  it  when  they  came  to  Rhiwlas  ? 

A.  1  suppose  it  might  be  about  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  at  Rhiwlas  ? 

A.  They  went  oflf  that  evening. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams  return  before  the  death  of 
Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  Return  to  Rhiwlas ? 

Q.  Yes ;  did  you  see  them  at  Rhiwlas  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  saw  Mrs.  Williams  at  Rhiwlas,  before  the  death  of  Mr, 
Panton. 

Afr.  Baron  Parke. — Afterwards  ? 

A.  Afterwards. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL-^Hovf  lowg  was  that  before  his  death? 

A.  I  should  fancy  i^  couple  of  days. 

Q.  How  long  did  she  remain  at  Rhiwlas,  ftt  t^)a|  time  ? 

A.  She  slept  at  Rhiwlas. 

Q.  She  slept  at  Rhiwlas  one  night  ? 

A.  One  night. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  she  had  been  at  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  She  sent  her  carriage  to  Rhiwlas,  and  said  that  she  would  come 
after  it,  and  the  servant  said  his  mistress  was  at  Plasgwyn. 
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Q.  The  Mnrant  laid  the  wis  at  Flaag^wyn  ? 

A.  Said  his  mistress  was  at  Plasgwyo. 

Q.  Did  she  say  whether  she  had  seen  her  father  at  that  t 

A.  I  did  not  see  her  that  night,  because  I  had  gone  to  bed 
she  came  to  Rhiwlas. 

Q.  Did  yovL  see  her  next  morning  ? 

A.  I  saw  her  next  morning. 

Q.  And  did  she  say  she  had  seen  her  father  ? 

A.  She  said  she  saw  her  fother. 

Q.  And  how  was  he  ? 

A.  She  said  very  poorly. 

Q.  Pray,  do  you  know  the  handwriting  of  the  late  Mr.  Jones  P^- 
ton  ?        ' 

A.  I  have  seen  his  handwriting,  but  I  cannot  say  I  saw  him  write. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Have  you  corresponded  with  him  at  all  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — Have  you  corresponded  with  him  at  all  t 

A.  No,  1  have  not. 

Q.  Then,  how  do  you  know  his  handwriting  t 

A.  Because  we  were  subscribers  to  a  Dispensary,  and  it  was  necessair 
for  the  Preses  to  sign  certain  certificates,  and  he  at  one  time  signed 
a  certificate  for  me  to  sign  it,  and  1  signed  a  certificate  for  him  to 
sign  it. 

Ma.  Paul  GaiFFiTH  Panton,  rb-callbd. 
Examined  by  Mr,  Attorney  General, 

Q.  Mr.  Panton,  is  that  document  [handing  a  document  to  witness] 
in  vour  father's  handwriting  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Officer  of  the  Court. -^It  is  dated  the  7th  of  January,  1837  ;  firoro 
Mr.  Jones  Panton  to  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. --From  Mr.  Panton,  my  lord,  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

Officer, — '*  My  dear  Tom :  May  I  beg  of  you  to  give  me  your  vote 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Fuller  Merrick,  as  I  have  given  him  my  interest  ? 
With  best  regards  to  you  both,  yours  affectionately,  Jones  Panton. 
Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you  by  return  of  mail." 

Mr,  Baron  ParAce.— That  was  the  election  of  the  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  Anglesey,  I  suppose  ? 

Examination  of  the  Rev.  0.  G,  Willia^m  resumed  by  Mr.  Attome»f 

General, 

Q.  There  was  a  contest,  I  believe,  Mr.  Williams,  between  Mr, 
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Faller  Merrick  and  Mr.  Stanley,  for  the  county  of  Ang^lesey,  at  that 
time,  was  there  not  ? 

A.  There  was,  in  Febraary  or  January. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  brother  did  vote'  for  Mr.  Fuller 
Merrick  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  He  voted  for  Mr.  Fuller  Merrick. 

Q.  Now,  after  that  election  was  over— 

Mr,  Baron  Par^e.— Let  me  look  at  that  note,  will  you?  [The 
note  was  handed  to  his  lordship.] 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — There  is  another  note  written,  my  lord, 
which  I  should  be  very  well  pleased  to  read. 

Mr.  Ferris.— Another  note,  written  from  Mrs.  Williams  to  her 
husband,  sending  it. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — I  don't  know  that  this  is  material,  is  it  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — No,  my  lord  ;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Now,  after  the  election  was  over,  were  you  at  Plasg^yn  ? 

A.  I  was  ;  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  on  their  return  from  London. 

Q.  On  whose  return  from  London  ? 

A.  On  the  return  of  my  brother  and  Mrs.  Williams. 

Q.  Were  they  at  Plasgwyn,  likewise? 

A.  They  were. 

Mr,  Baron  ParAc— What  time  was  that? 

A.  At  the  latter  end  of  March. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Were  ihey  at  Rhiwlas  also  at  that  time  ? 

A.  My  brother  came  to  see  us  at  Rhiwlas,  and  left  his  wife  at  Plas* 
g^wyn,  with  her  father. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  and  your  brother  afterwards  go  to  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  We  did. 

Q.  And  did  you  then  see  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  We  did. 

Q.  Now,  were  Mr.  Panton,  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams,  Mr.  Williams, 
and  yourself  in  the  room  some  time  together  ? 

A.  No ;  they  went  off  almost  immediately,  as  soon  as  I  arrived  there. 

Q.  But  were  they  together  in  the  room  at  one  time  ? 

A.  O,  they  were. 

Q.  Now,  when  they  were  gone,  did  Mr.  Panton  say  anything  to 
you? 

A.  Mr.  Panton  said  to  me,  after  Mrs.  Barton  Panton  had  gone  out 
of  the  room,  he  must  beg  of  me  to  take  care  of  poor  Lauretta,  if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  Tom,— he  is  my  executor. 

Q.  Have  you,  upon  other  occasions,  heard  him  talk  in  terms  of  af- 
fection of  his  daughter  Lauretta,  Mrs.  Williams  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  have ;  I  have  heard  him  say,  '*  I  hope  your  family  will  be 
kind  to  Laura." 

Q.  Has  your  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams, — has  she  been 
in  delicate  health  ? 

A.  Yes ;  she  has  been  in  delicate  health,  and  always  has  been. 
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Mr.  Bturom  P(nk$.'^Ut$,  Williais  bu  ^m  bera  ui  4e&|te 
health? 

A.  Always  delicate. 

Mr.  Atiotnty  QfrnruL — Well«  from  Mr.  Panton's  deioeaBor  to 
his  daughter,  Laaretta,  did  he  seem  to  you  to  be  food  of  ber  ? 

A.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  foiid  of  ber  always. 

Q.  He  always  seemed  to  you  to  be  fond  of  her  ? 

A.  Always  seemed  to  me  to  be  fond  of  her. 


Cross-examined  Ay  Sir  Wiliiqm  FqUcU. 

Q.  Have  you  often  seen  them  together  ? 

A.  Sir  ? 

Q.  Have  you  often  seen  them  together  ? 

A.  Yes,  often. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  1  have  seen  them  at  Plasgwyn ;  and  I  have  seen  him  on  a  riut 
with  them. 

Q.  Were  you  yourself  often  in  the  habit  of  being  at  Plasfwyn  ? 

A.  No,  not  often. 

Q.  How  often,  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? 

A.  I  used  to  call  there  often  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Q.  Called  ? 

A.  Yes.  called. 

Afr.  Baron  Parke.--  How  often  do  you  say  yon  have  seen  them  to- 
gether ? 

A.  I  have  seen  them  together  often  and  often. 

Sir  WUiiam  Folleii, — You  were  in  the  habit  of  caltiog  occasion^By 
at  Plasgwvn  ? 

A.  Yes'. 

Q.  But  not  often,  I  understand  you  to  say  ? 

A.  Not  very  often. 

Q.  Now,  pray,  first,  with  respect  to  the  Whit-Sunday  you  spea]^  of. 
You  say,  as  I  understand  you,  you  met  your  brother  the  Sunday  before 
Whit-Sunday ;  you  say,  if  I  understand  you,  you  met  your  brotber 
when  you  were  coming  out  of  church  > 

A.  When  I  was  coming  from  church. 

Q.  When  you  were  coming  irom  church.  Whereabouts  ia  your 
church  ? 

A.  My  church  is  about  five  miles  from  Rhiwlas. 

Q.  From  where  ? 

A.  From  RhtwUs ;  from  my  residence* 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it,  then,  when  you  met  your  brother  1 

A.  It  was  between  one  and  two  o'clock. 

Q.  How  near  to  your  church  did  you  meet  him  ? 

A.  Not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  my  residence  at  Ebiwlas. 
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Q.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fropa  your  ref  idence  at  Rhiwias  f 

A.  Not  a  quarteF  of  a  mile. 

Q.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  towards  your  church  ? 

A.  Towards  my  church. 

Q.  Is  that  jo  the  oppoiite  directiQii  from  Plasgwyn,  or  is  it  io  the 
same  direction  ? 

A.  It's  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Plasgwyn. 

Q.  What  time  is  the  service  of  your  church  over  ? 

A.  The  service  of  my  church  was  over  about  twelve,  or  a  little 
after. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  your  church  as  soon  as  your  service  was  over  ? 

A.  I  left  my  church  as  soon  as  my  service  was  over. 

Q.  On  foot  > 

A.  On  horseback, 

Q.  And  rode  towards  Rhiwlas  } 

A.  Towards  Rhiwlas. 

Q.  And,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  your  residence,  you  met 
your  brotbef  und  your  wife,  as  I  un()efstand  yoq  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  wa9  walking  ? 

A.  He  waa  walking. 

Q.  By  the  side  of  the  chair } 

A.  9y  the  sido  Pf  the  chair,  or  npar  the  side  of  (be  chair;  a  Bath- 
chair. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all,  about  what  o'clock  that  would  be ;  would 
it  h^  aa  BBuch  aa  hfilf-past  twelve  ? 

A.  Half- past  twelve ;  no,  I  could  not  ride  it  in  less  than  an  bouf. 
If  1  came  slowly,  it  wquld  be  aboqt  an  hpur  an4  a  half ;  if  I  rode  it 
fast,  it  would  be  about  an  hour, 

Q.  What,  riding  it  ? 

A.  Yea. 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  somewhere  about  h^If-past  one  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  Mrs.  Williams,  your  wife,  in  town  ? 

A.  My  wife  ? 

Q.  Yes? 

A.  No,  she  is  not ;  ahe  ia  quite  an  invalid. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — Then  that's  the  Mrs.  Williams  he  ppoke  of  in 
his  eiiaminatioD  in  chif^f ;  Mrs.  Williams  is  an  ii^valid.  He  said,  Mrs. 
Williams  has  always  been  in  delicate  health  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  Gimeral,rr-YQ9,  my  lord,  but  that  was  the  prisoner's 
wife ;  he  is  now  speaking  of  his  own  wife. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.T-O ! 

Sir  ^illiann  Folleit,--Ua  ia  now  speaking  of  hia  own  wife,  who  is 
not  in  town. 

Mr.  Attorney  General— Who  is  not  in  town,  and  who  is  quite  an 
invalid. 
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Mr,  Baron  Pmrke. — O,  very  well. 

fiir  William  FolUtt, — Are  ibere  any  of  yoar  servants  in  town.  Mr. 

Williams  > 

A.  No,  there  are  none  of  them  in  town,  except  a  lady,  vbo  b  \frf. 
Williams's  companion, — companion  to  Mrs.Williams, — sbeisintovt) 

Q.  Was  she  with  her  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Eh? 

Q.  Was  she  with  her  at  that  time  ? 

A.  She  was  with  her  at  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  now  you  say  you  dined  about  two  o'clock,  and  thst  be 
left  you  after  that  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  Monday  afterwards,  as  I  understand  you,  Mrs.  WiUi^on 
was  wiih  you — bis  wife  ? 

A.  His  wife  was  with  him. 

Q.  You  say,  Mrs.  Williams  was  with  him  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Williams  was  with  him. 

Q.  Pray,  may  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Williams,  if  you  have  been  examined 
before  on  this  subject  ? 

A.  I  have  been  examined  on  the  subject  at  Mr.  Humpbreys'. 

Q   What,  now  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes,  but  I  am  not  speaking  of  what  you  gave  to  the  attorney, — 
were  you  examined  upon  the  proceedings  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  ? 

A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Then  you  have  made  no  deposition  or  statement  upon  tbe 
subject  ? 

A.  No  deposition  or  statement  on  the  subject. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — He  has  made  no  deposition  ? 

Sir  William  Fo//ef^— He  has  made  no  deposition. 

Q.  Pray,  Mr.  Williams,— you  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Panton's  stating  fo 
you,  on  one  occasion— his  saying,  '*  I  must  beg  of  you  to  take  cane  of 
poor  Laura,  if  anything  should  happen  to  Tom, — he  is  my  executor  ;** 
where  did  that  statement  take  place? 

A.  At  Plasgwyn, 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  it  ? 

A.  There  was  nobody  but  Mr.  Pan  ton  and  myself. 

Q.  When  was  it  ? 

A.  The  latter  end  of  March ;  the  first  time  they  called  on  Mr.  Pan- 
ton  after  their  return  from  London. 

Q.  What  room  was  it  in ;  and  how  came  you  to  be  alone  with 
him  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  positively  which  room  it  was  in. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.— The  first  time  after  they  returned  ? 

A.  Yes,   my   lord ;    I  cannot    say  positively  which   of  the    I  wo 
rooms. 

Q.  That  is,  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  returned  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Sir  mUiam  Follelt.^Yes.    Yoa  were  at  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  there,  do  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  sleeping  there  ? 

A.  No,  only  a  call  with  my  brother  as  he  was  returning  from 
Rhiwias,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Williams — to  see  her  after  her  return 
from  London. 

Q.  What  Mrs.  Williams? 

A.  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams,  my  brother's  wife. 

Q.  1  thought  you  said  you  went  with  them  ? 

A.  No,  I  said  with  him  ;  she  did  not  come  to  Rhiwlas  that  night, 

Q.  Then,  who  did  you  go  with  ? 

A.  With  my  brother. 

Q.  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  ? 

A.  Mr.  Thomas  Williams. 

Q.  You  went  with  your  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  to  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  she  was  there  ? 

A.  She  was  at  Plasgwyn. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  go  to  pay  a  morning  visit,  or  to  dine,  or  to  stay,  or 
what  ? 

A.  I  only  went  to  call. 

Q.  Only  to  call.     And  how  long  might  you  have  been  there  ? 

A.  I  might  have  been  there  about  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Well,  who  did  you  see  at  the  house  ? 

A.  I  saw  Mrs.  Barton  Panton  and  her  child. 

Q.  Mr.  Barton  Panton  did  you  see? 

A.  No,  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Barton  Panton. 

Q.  Well,  Mrs.  Barton  Panton  was  there  ;  anybody  else  there  ? 

A.  No  one  else. 

Q.  Were  they  in  the  same  room  with  Mr.  Jones  Panton  ? 

A.  In  the  same  room. 

Q.  Was  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams  in  the  same  room  ? 

A.  She  was. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  ? 

A.  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  went  with  me. 

Q.  Then,  you  all  met  there  ? 

A,  We  all  met  there. 

Mr.  Baron  ParA^. —-There  is  something  wrong  here,  I  think.     I 
understood  that  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams  did  not  go  there  ? 

Sir  WilUarn  Follett. — He  explained  it  afterwards,  my  lord  ;  she  was 
there. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — O,  she  was  there. 

Sir  JVilliam  Fo//c«.— Then,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  had  left  his 
wife  at  Plasgwyn  that  day  ? 

A.  He  had  left  his  wife  at  Plasgwyn  that  day,  with  her  father. 
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Q.  And  came  on  to  you  ? 

A.  Came  oil  to  me. 

Q.  And  took  you  back  to  Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  Took  me  I>ack  toPlasgwyn. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  the  room  ? 

A.  No,  I  don*t  remember  the  room. 

Q.  You  were  there  about  half  an  hour  P 

A.  Yet. 

Q.  What  occasioned  him  to  have  this  conversation  with  you  ? 

A.  I  suppose  from  affection  to  his  daugliter. 

Mr,  Baron  Par/rc— Had  all  the  rest  gone  btit  df  the  room  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Barton  Pantoh  atid  her  daugltter  had  gone  out  of  the 
room. 

Sir  William  Follett. --y^htii  had  become  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Williams  ? 

A.  They  went  off  immediately ;  the  carriage  was  ready  (br  them. 

Q.  Immediately  after  what  ? 

A.  Immediately  aftcir  t  arrived ;  they  did  not  stay,  I  suppose,  five 
minutes. 

Q.  And  you  were  with  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Alone? 

A.  Alone. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  with  him  long  ? 

A.  No>  ndt  long. 

Q.  Had  you  had  any  talk  dbout  his  affairs  With  him,  before  this 
happened  ? 

A.  No,  I  never  had  any  talk  with  him  about  hU  affairs. 

Q.  How  was  it  introduced — was  your  brother,  Mr.  Thottias  Williams, 
at  that  time  in  delicate  health  ? 

A.  No,  he  wa^  not. 

Q.  How  was  it  introduced, — in  what  way  ? 

A.  Only  he  said  it  ablruptly. 

Q.  Only  he  said  it  abruptly,— that  you  were  to  take  care  of  poor 
Laura,  if  anything  happened  to  Toiii ;   h^  is  my  executor? 

A.  He  is  my  executor. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  answer  to  that,— was  thefe  any  connexioQ 
between  the  two  ? 

A.  "  Certainly  we  shall,"  I  said. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  be  his  executor,  in  case  anything  shotlld  hap- 
pen to  Total  t 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yoU  tell  hiiii  you  knew  Jrour  brother  was  to  be  his  executor? 

A.  Did  I  tell  who  ? 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mn  Panton  you  were  aware  ydtir  brothet-  was  to  be 
his  execiJbr  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  was  that  ? 
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A.  How  could  I  tell  him  ? 
Q.  Why,  were  you  not  aware  of  it  ? 
A.  No>  I  was  not. 

Q.  Then,  was  that  the  first  time  you  had  any  intimatiob  of  it? 
A.  The  first  time  I  had  any  intimation  of  it. 
Q.  Did  you  mention  it  to  your  brother  ? 

A.  I  did  not  mention  it  to  my  brother,  till  after  the  demise  of  Mr. 
Panton. 
Q.  How  soon  after  ? 

A.  When  my  brother  said  he  was  his  executor. 
Q.  How  soon  after  ? 

A.  The  day  after  Mr.  Panton's  death,  when  my  brother  mentioned 
he  was  the  eKecutor>  I  said  Mr.  Panton  had  told  me  that. 

Q.  On  the  day  after  Mr.  Panton's  death,  when  your  brother  men- 
tioned to  you  that  he  was  the  executor,  you  said  Mr.  Panton  had  told 
you  that.     That  would  be  on  the  27th  of  May  ? 
A.  The  27th  of  May. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  afterwards  at  Mr.  Panton's  house,  and  se^  the 
wills  that  were  there  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did.    Did  ybu  then  inform  any  ode  of  this  fdct?    Did  you 
ihen  inform  any  one  at  Mr.  Panton's  house,  that  yoiir  brother  was  Exe- 
cutor to  Mr.  Panton's  will  ? 
A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Barton  PAoton  was  actih{p  as 
the  executor  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  to  him  for  the  purchase  of  the  fixtures  at  Plas- 
gwyn,  for  Mrs.  Jones  Panton  ? 

A.  No,  Mrs.  Jones  Panton  herself— not  herself,  but  she  sent  to  me 
to  ask  me  if  I  would  go  to  Piasgwyn  along  with  her. 

Q.  Was  that  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  Mr.  Barton  Panton 
for  the  purchase  of  the  fixtures  at  Piasgwyn  P 

A.  Yes,  it  was ;  but  she  had  sent  her  valuers  there  before  to  value 
them,  only  she  wished  that  I  should  be  present. 
Q.  What? 

A.  She  had  sent  her  valuers  there  More  to  value  them>  and  she 
wished  that  I  should  be  present. 
Q.  She  wished  you  to  be  present,  at  what  ? 
A.  At  her  bargain  with  Mr.  Barton  Panton. 
Q.  Well,  and  did  you  go,  and  were  you  present  at  the  bargaining 
with  Mr.  Barton  Panton  ? 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Barton  Panton  agree  to  sell  her  the  fixtures  in  the 
house  at  Piasgwyn  ? 
A.  He  did. 
Q.  And  were  you  consulted  as  to  the  price  thut  was  to  be  given  ? 
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A.  No,  I  was  not ;  only  she  said 

Q.  She,  what? 

A.  She  said  that  some  things  were  too  dear ;  but  I  did  not  take  any 
responsible  part  at  all  there 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^SXx^.    What  day  was  it  ?     Yoo  did  not  take 
any  responsible  part  ? 

Sir  William  FoUeit. — My  lord  asks  you  what  day  it  was  yoa  vent 
with  Mr.  Jones  Panton  to  Pla»gwyn  ? 

A.  I  cannot  mention  the  day ;  it  was  some  time  after  the  demise  of 
Mr.  Panton. 

Q.  But  tome  time  does  not  convey  any  accurate  notion  of  the  time. 
How  many  days  was  it  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.     It  might  be  a  fortnight,  or  it  might  be  three 
weeks. 

Q.  It  might  be  less,  might  it  not  ?    Do  you  remember  the  day  jos 
went  to  Piasgwyn  and  read  the  wills  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  That  was  the  9th  of  June  ? 

A.  That  was  the  9th  of  June. 

Q.  Welt,  will  you  tell  me  bow  near 

Afr.  Baron  Parke, — How  long  was  that  before  this  ? 

Sir  William  FolletL'^  How  near  was  it  to  that  on  the  9th  of  Jaoe, 
when  you  and  Mrs.  Jones  Panton  went  to  bargain  about  the  fixtures . 

A.  It  might  be  a  week,  or  it  might  be  a  fortnight. 

Q.  Before  or  after  ? 

A.  After. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — A  week  or  a  fortnight  before  ? 

Sir  William  fo//e«.— After,  my  lord. 

Q.  After  it,  I  think  you  say  ? 

A.  After. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  sure  it  was  as  much  as  a  week  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  certain  it  must  have  been  a  week. 

Q.  Just  recollect,  will  you,  before  you  answer  that  decidedly.    Are 
you  sure  it  was  as  much  as  a  week  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  fancy  it  must  have  been  a  week  ;  but  I  cannot  say  posi- 
tively. 

Q.  You  say,  Mrs.  Jones  Panton  said  some  of  the  things  were  too 
dear? 

A.  I  said  nothing.     She  had  the  things  valued. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  valuation  ? 

A.  No,  I  was  not. 

Q.  What  part  did  you  take,  then  ?    What  were  you  there  for? 

A.  Only  to  witness  what  Mrs.  Panton  purchased ;  she  only  ^^ 
me  to  witness  it. 

Q.  To  witness  what? 

A.  To  witness  her  purchasing  the  things  from  Mr.  Barton  FantoQ' 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  ? 
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A.  I  was  lookiDg' on. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  bargain  made  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  heard  bargains  made. 

Q.  You  heard  bargains  made.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  was  that 
was  agreed  to  be  paid  ? 

A.  Something  above  100/. ;  from  100/.  to  130/.,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  Mrs.  Jones  Panton  that  Mr.  Barton  Panton 
was  not  the  executor,  and  that  he  had  not  a  right  to  sell  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not ;  because  I  told  my  brother  to  keep  it  secret. 

Q.  To  keep  what  a  secret  ? 

A.  To  keep  a  secret  that  he  was  executor ;  and  that,  as  he  had  his 
wills  in  London,  he  had  better  go  to  London  and  consult  his  proctor 
how  to  act. 

Q.  And  did  you,  then,  Mr.  Williams,  stand  by  and  witness  the  whole 
of  this  bargain,  and  go  over  with  her,  and  not  say  a  word  about  it  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  she  paid  for  the  fixtures  ? 

A.  She  has  not  yet,  I  believe.    I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  even  that  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  whether  she  has  or  not  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  whether  she  has  or  not. 

Q.  But  she  did  not  pay  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  She  did  not  pay  on  that  occasion. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  see  your  brother  after  that  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did.  You  saw  your  brother  several  times  after  that  March, 
when  you  had  the  conversation  with  the  testator  ? 

A.  Not  several  times. 

Q.  Not  several  times  ?  Why,  you  have  sworn  to  it !  You  saw  him 
on  Whit  Monday  ? 

A.  O,  yes ;  on  Whit  Monday.  Not  several  times  before  the  death 
of  Mr.  Panton,  I  meant. 

Q.  You  saw  him  twice,  at  all  events ;  on  Whit  Sunday  and  Whit 
Monday  ? 

A.  Yes,  twice. 

Q.  You  know,  on  Whit  Monday  Mr.  Panton  was  very  ill  > 

A.  On  Monday  he  was  very  ill. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  on  Monday  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  on  Monday. 

Q.  And  had  no  talk  then  with  your  brother,  about  this  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  No  talk  at  all. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney  QeneraU 
Q,  Mr.  Williams,  in  answer  to  my  learned  friend's  question^  you 
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sUted  that  yonr  brother  had  told  yon,  the  day  aOer  Mr.  Panta'i 
death,  that  he  was  executor  under  Mr.  Panton's  wUU  Will  yoa  mention 
what  he  said  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  My  brother  ? 

Q.  Yes? 

A.  He  said  he  wanted  to  go  to  Plasgwyn,  to  take  poisattioo  of  tiie 
things  there 

Q.  Stop.  He  said  he  wanted  to  go  to  Plasgwyn,  to  take  poMf 
sion  of  the  things  there.     Well  ? 

A.  I  told  him  not  to  make  any  stir  or  commotion  at  all ;  "  bectoK," 
said  I,  •*  you  do  not  know"— - 

Q.  Stop  a  little.     Now,  sir,  go  on  ? 

A.  "  Because  you  do  not  know  what  wills  there  may  be  after  yovSi 

Q.  Because  you  do  not  know  what  wills  there  may  be  after  joos* 
Well? 

A.  He  said,  *•  It  is  surprising,  then,  if  there  are" 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — ^Yes  ? 

A.  "  Surprising  if  there  are,  because  he  has  confirmed  my  wills  oa 
the  7lh  of  Mav." 

Q.  Well?   ' 

A.  I  told  him,  "  Mr.  Panton  has  been  poorly  for  a  fortnight,  aad 
getting  up  every  day  ;  you  do  not  know  what  wills  he  might  have  made, 
or  if  he  had  made  another  will.*' 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

A.  I  told  him  that  he  had  better  go  to  London,  and  get  bis  wilb, 
and  have  a  proctor's  opinion  upon  it,  or  an  advocate's  opinion. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — Did  he  say  where  the  wills  were? 

A.  He  said  they  were  in  London ; — at  his  banker's  in  London. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  sure  that  this  was  the  day  after  Mr.  Pinton's 
death  ? 

A.  I  am  very  certain. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  conversation  with  you  and  your  brother? 

Sir  William  Folleti. — He  was  going  on. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — Well,  finish  it? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Go  on  with  the  whole  of  that  conversation ! 

A.  It  dropped  there.  When  I  said  to  him,  "  You  must  not  laak^  ■ 
stir  and  commotion  ;  you  had  better  go  to  London  for  your  wills,  9sA 
have  a  proctor's  advice ;"  he  said  then,  *•  It's  surprising  if  there  should  be 
any  others,  when,  on  the  7th  of  May,  he  confirmed  mine."  I  f**' 
'•  Well,  you  do  not  know,  Mr.  Panton  has  been  poorly  for  a  fortnight, 
and  getting  up  every  day ;  you  do  not  know  what  other  wills  heffl!^' 
have  made,  therefore  you  had  better  have  an  opinion  upon  it." 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — Now,  sir,  I  ask  you  again,  if  you  are  sttf* 
that  this  conversation  was  on  the  day  after  Mr.  Panton *s  death ! 

A.  I  am  very  certain  of  it. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — 1  am  sure  this  was  the  day  after  Mr.  Pantofl'' 
death. 
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Miss  Eliza  Morris^  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr,  Jervis. 

Q.  Miss  Morris,  do  you  live  at  Rhiwias  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  companion  to  Mrs.  Gelhing  Williams  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  she  in  a  fit  state  of  health  to  come  to  London  ? 

A.  She  is  not,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  the  Sunday  before  Whit  Sunday  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  the  prisoner,  at  Rhiwias  that 
day? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  saw  him  at  Rhiwias,  had  Thomas  Owen,  the  coach- 
man, brougfht  Mr.  Thomas  Williams's  phaeton  there  ? 

A.  He  did,  sir;  I  saw  him. 

Q.  He  had.    About  what  time  was  it,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Williams 
came  himself  to  Rhiwias  ? 

A.  A  short  time  before  dinner-time. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  dine  on  Sunday  ? 
A.  A  little  after  two,  sir. 

'Q.  Did  you  see  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams  at  Rhiwias,  on  the 
Whit  Monday  ? 
A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  when  in  London,  purchased  a  Bath 
chair  for  Mrs.  Gethiog  Williams  ? 
A.  Mr.  Williams  had,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  Sunday  before  Whit  Sunday,  was  the  chair  tried  ? 
Was  Mrs.  Gething  Williams  taken  out  in  it  ? 
A.  She  was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  g^o  with  her  ? 
A.  We  did,  sir. 
Q.  He  drew  it,  I  believe  ? 

A.  He  drew  it  a  short  way,  and  then  the  servant  drew  it. 
Mr.  Baron  ParJfee.— Eh? 

Mr,  Jervis,-— He  drew  it  a  short  way,  my  lord,  and  then  the  sen^ant 
drew  it. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  seen  it,  since  it  had  arrived  at  Rhiw- 
ias? 

A.  Not  before  that  day. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  day  he  had  seen  it,  since  its  arrival  ? 

A«  Ye». 

M  M   2 
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Cross-examined  5y  Mr.  Phillips. 

Q.  What  kind  of  day  was  that  Sunday 

A.  Rather  dull  in  the  moroiiic^. 

Q.  Did  it  rain  ? 

A.  It  rained  in  the  morning^. 

Q.  Was  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams  at  Rhiwlas  that  day  ? 

A.  Not  on  Sunday,  sir. 

Q.  Not  on  the  Sunday  before  Whit-Sunday? 

A.  Not  on  the  Sunday. 

Q.  She  was  not  at  Rhiwlas  that  day  ? 

A.  She  was  not,  sir,  on  the  Sunday. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  come  alone  to  Rhiwlas  ? 

A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  day  did  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams  come  to  Rhiwlas  ? 

A.  On  the  Whit-Monday. 

Q.  Mr.  Panton  was  getting^  worse,  was  he  not,  about  that  time  ? 

A.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  week,  sir,  Mr.  Pantoo  got 
worse. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — What  do  you  mean  by  the  following  week ;  do 
you  mean  after  Whit- Monday,  or  the  other  ? 

A.  The  week  after  Sunday  the  7th 

Mr,  Phillips, —JvLSt  so.    That  was  known  at  Rhiwlas? 

A.  Sir? 

Q.  That  was  known  at  Rhiwlas,  that  the  old  gentleman  was  getting 
worse  ? 

A.  It  was  sir ;  we  heard  it  at  Rhiwlas. 

Q.  You  heard  it  at  Rhiwlas.     Now,  what  time  of  the  day  did  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams  come  on  the  Whit-Mooday  ? 

A.  I  could  not  be  positive  to  the  moment. 

Q.  No,  no ;  but  about  what  time  ? 

A.  It  might  have  been  about  one. 

Q.  Did  she — did  Mrs.  Thomas  Will  iams,  during  that  day,  go  across 
to  Plasgwyn,  to  see  the  old  gentlema  n  ? 

A.  I  was  told  so,  sir,  before  she  c  ame. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  she  did  or  not? 

A.  I  do  not,  sir ;  I  was  so  informed. 

Q.  Who  was  the  person  who  told  you  that  ? 

A.  Some  of  the  servants,  sir. 

Q.  Yes,  yes;  but  will  you  give  the  servant  a  name  that  made  that 
communication  to  you,  if  you  pie  ase  ? 

A.  Tom  Owen. 

Q.  The  coachman  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you,  that  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams  had  been  that  Monday 
at  Plasgwyn,  to  see  old  Mr.  Panton,  did  he  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that ;  siDce  this  trial  began  ? 

A.  Sir? 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that ;  was  it  since  this  trial  began  ? 

A.  I  cannot  exactly  recollect  the  day. 

Q.  You  cannot.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  tell  you  that  since  this 
trial  began  ? 

A.  Not  since  this  trial  began. 

Q.  About  how  long  ago  is  it,  since  he  made  the  communication  to 
you,  Miss  Morris  ? 

A.  Some  time  since*  sir. 

Q.  Some  time  since.  That  may  be  a  month,  or  it  may  be  five 
months ;  about  how  long  ago  will  you  fix  it  ? 

A.  Very  soon  after,  sir. 

Q,  Very  soon  after  what  ? 

A.  Very  soon  after  Whit- Monday. 

Q.  How  came  you  and  the  servant  to  talk  about  it  ? 

A.  Sir,  I  know  from  my  own  recollection. 

Q.  Eh  ? 

A.  I  know,  sir,  from  my  own  recollection. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  from  your  own  recollection  ? 

A.  That  Mrs.  Williams  was  at  Plasgwyn. 

Q.  Stop,  stop.  I  thought  you  told  me,  just  now,  that  the  reason  you 
knew  she  was  there  was,  because  a  servant  had  told  you  P 

A.  I  did  hear  a  servant  say  so. 

Q.  Tom  Owen  ? 

A.  Tom  Owen. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me,  as  you  knew  it  from 
your  own  recollection,  how  you  and  Tom  Owen  came  to  talk  at  all 
about  it  ? 

A.  I  know  it  from  my  own  recollection. 

Q.  As  you  knew  it  from  your  own  recollection*  how  came  you  and 
Tom  Owen  to  talk  at  all  on  the  subject  ? 

A.  I  happened  to  hear  him  say  so. 

Q.  EhH 

A.  I  happened  to  hear  him  say  so. 

Q.  Did  he  come  up  to  you  and  say,  "  Miss  Morris,  I  know  that  Mrs. 
Williams  was  at  old  Mr.  Panton*s,  on  Whit- Monday ;  "  was  that  the 
way  it  began  ? 

A.  No ;  I  knew  she  was  at  Plasgwyn. 

Q.  Yes  ;  well,  but  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  answer  the  question 
I  put  to  you.  I  ask  you,  as  you  knew  it,  how  came  you  and  Tom 
Owen  to  talk  about  it  at  all  ? 

A.  He  happened  to  mention  it. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  how  he  happened  to  mention  it — what  were  you 
talking  about  ? 

A.  I  asked  him,  sir. 
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Q.  Eh? 

A.  I  asked  bim,  sir. 

Q.  You  asked  bim  what  ? 

A.  He  told  me  they  were  gone  to  Plasgwyn  that  morouig  ? 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  yoa  that  ? 

A.  Soon  after,  sir. 

Q.  How  caroe  yoo  to  talk  at  all  about  this  subject  to  the  ooacb- 
man  ?  What  put  it  into  your  head  ?  What  drew  out  the  oonversa- 
tion  ? 

A.  I  don't  knoWf  sir  ;  I  had  no  particular  reason  for  so  doing'. 

Q.  Then,  did  he,  without  asking  you  any  question,  or  you  askir^ 
him  any  question,  come  up  to  you  and  tell  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Williams  went  to  Plasgwyn  on  the  Whit  Monday  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  I  had  not 

Q.  You  had  not Go  on  ? 

A.  I  understood  that  they  were  at  Plasgwyn. 

Q.  O,  yes ;  but  you  see  that's  anything  but  an  answer,  Misa  Morris, 
to  my  question.  How  came  the  coachman,  Tom  Owen,  to  talk  to  yoa 
at  all  on  the  subject?    That's  my  question. 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  happened  to  ask  him 

Q.  Stop,  stop ;  you  happened  to  ask  him.   What  did  you  ask  him  ? 

A.  Where  the  family  were. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  Where  the  family  were. 

Q.  When  did  you  ask  him  ? 

A,  Sir,  during  the  course  of  that  day— 

Q.  Stop,  stop ;  during  the  course  of  that  Whit  Monday  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  day  that  he  told  you  they  were  at  Plaagwyn  ? 

A.  That  was  the  day. 

Q.  How  then  came  you  to  tell  me,  over  and  over  again,  it  was  sodd 
after  the  Whit  Monday  he  told  you  of  the  fact  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  I  beg  pardon,  sir. 

Q.  Why,  you  know  you  have  sworn  three  several  times 

A.  I  understood  that  day,  sir, 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  I  understood  so. 

Q.  Why,  my  question  to  you  is  this :  If  the  coachman  told  you  that 
on  Whit  Monday,  how  came  you,  on  three  several  occasions,  to  tell 
me  it  was  soon  after  Whit  Monday  he  made  that  communication  to 
you  ?    That's  my  question,  and  just  be  good  enough  to  answer  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not  understand  it,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  understand  it.    Do  you  meen  to  lay,  that  when  I 
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asked  you,  when  he  made  that  commuaication  to  you,  and  when  you 
told  me  it  was  booq  after  Whit  Monday,  tliat  you  did  not  understand 
the  question  P 

A.  What  I  mean  to  say,  sir,  is^  that  I  understood  they  had  been  to 
Plasgwyn. 

Q.  No  ;  but  what  I  asked  you  was,  when  Tom  Owen  told  you  that ; 
and  you  told  me,  three  several  times,  that  it  was  soon  after  Whit 
Monday  ? 

A.  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Phillips. — Then  1  have  nothing  more  to  ask  you. 


Re-examined  by  Mr,  Jervis.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  see  Tom  Owen  come  with  the  empty  carriage,  on  the 
Whit  Monday  ?  ♦ 

A.  On  Sunday,  I  saw  him  come  with  the  empty  carriage. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  Whit  Monday,  before  you  saw  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilhams  ? 

A.  I  saw  him. 

Q.  At  Rhiwlas  ? 

A.  Yes,  at  Rhiwlas. 

Q.  Was  it  on  that  occasion  you  asked  him  where  the  family  were  ? 

A.  That  was  the  reason,  sir,  that  I  asked  him. 


Janb  Thomas^  called. 

Mr.  Clarkson. — Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  ask,  if  she  can  speak 
English  ? 
Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral.^Can  you  speak  English  ? 
Jane  Thomas. — 1  would  rather  Welsh. 
Mr.  Baron  Pa/Are.— Well,  where's  the  interpreter? 


Jane  Thomas,  sworn  (through  Tnterprster). 
Examined  by  Mr.  Attorney  General, 

Mr.  Phillips. — My  lord,  I  understand  this  witness, — and  we  have 
the  means  of  proving  that, — speaks  English  quite  fluently,  from  a 
gentleman  who  has  conversed  with  her  a  hundred  tiroes  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.^C&n  you  speak  English  ? 

A.  A  little,  sir. 
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Mr.  AUormtf  General.— Well,  recollect  if  there  is  any  < 
which  1  pat  to  you,  that  yoa  don't  underetand,  mentioa  it,  and 
will  be  interpreted  to  yon  in  Webb  ;  in  your  own  tot^ne. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  Were  you  in  the  service  of  the  late  Mr.  Jones  Fanton  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  bow  many  years  ? 

A.  Near  nine,  sir. 

Q.  Down  to  the  time  of  his  death  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  serve  him  ? 

^  Upper  housemaid,  sir. 

Q.  Who  attended  chiefly  upon  Mr.  Panton  ? 

A.  Me,  occasionaHy,  air. 

Q.  I  mean  attending  upon  him  personally  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  occasionally  attended  personally  upon  him.     Was  tfaeie 
any  other  servant  that  attended  more  upon  him  than  yourself  ? 

A.  No,  not  one,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  was  he  kiod  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  as  a  master  ought  to  be. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  state  to  you  any  intentions  that  he  had  rcspectin^^ 
his  will,  and  doing  anything  for  you,  after  his  death  ? 

A.  He  has  often  said,  sir,  1  should  not  be  the  loser  of  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — What  did  he  say  more  than  that  you  should 
not  be  the  loser  of  it  ? 

A.  He  said  nothing  more  of  it. 

Q.  O ;  he  said,  you  shan't  be  the  loser  by  me  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — Did  he  say  so  once  or  more? 

A.  Many  times. 

Q.  Now,  how  shortly  before  his  death  did  you  hear  him  say  that  ? 
Do  you  understand  the  question  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.   About  a  month,  sir ;  from  three  weeks  to  a  month. 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  rub  his  legs  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  every  night. 

Q.  Did  they  swell  ? 

A.  Very  much,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now  upon  any  of  those  occasions  did  he  make  use  of  that 
expression  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  often. 

Q.  NoWf  do  you  recollect  when  he  was  taken  ill ;  taken  seriously 
ill? 

A.  Upon  Sunday  he  was  seriously  ill. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  On  Sunday  he  was  very  very  ill,  but  on  Thursday  he  was  taken 
poorly,  sir. 
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Q.  On  Thursday  he  was  taken  poorly.    Whether  was  he  worse  on 
the  Sunday  or  on  the  Thursday  ? 
A.  On  the  Thursday,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — On  the  Thursday.   That  would  be  the  Thursday 
after  the  7th  ;  that  would  be  the  11th  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  Genera/.— Was  he  taken  ill  first  on  the  Thursday? 
A.  On  Saturday  he  complained  of  a  cold ;  on  Thursday  he  went 
out. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — He  had  had  a  cold  before  ? 
A.  I  did  not  hear  him  complain. 
Mr,  Attorney  OeneraL — How  was  he  on  the  Sunday  ? 
A.  Very  ill,  indeed. 

Q.  Now,  what  Sunday  was  that,  that  he  was  taken  very  ill  ?    The 
gentlemen  want  to  know  ? 
A.  Whit-Sunday. 

Q.  Now^  wheoy  before  that,  had  you  seen  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  at 
Plasgwyn  ? 

A.  Which  before? 

Q.  Before  the  Whit-Sunday,  when  Mr.  Panton  had  been  taken  so 
ill ;  when  had  you  seen  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  before  at  Plasgwyn  ? 
A.  A  few  days  before  he  was  taken  ill. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  a  few  days  before  the  Sunday,  or  a  few  days  before 
the  Thursday  ? 

A.  A  few  days  before  the  Thursday. 

Q.  Well,  then,  a  few  days  before  the  Thursday,  did  you  see  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams  at  Plasgwyn  P 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him ;  in  what  part  of  the  house  ? 
A.  In  the  hall,  going  across  to  the  blue  parlour. 
Q.  Can  you  tell  what  day  in  the  week  it  was  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot,  sir. 
Q.  Is  the  blue  parlour  on  the  ground-floor  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  your  master  usually  sit  ? 
A.  There,  sU". 

Q.  Did  he  receive  persons  that  came  to  visit  him  there ;  in  the 
blue  parlour  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  do  business  there  ? 
A.  Sir  ? 

Q.  Did  he  do  business  in  the  blue  parlour  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  pen  and  ink  kept  in  the  blue  parlour  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  never  was  out,  sir. 
Q.  And  paper  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  where  Mrs,  Barton  Panton  was  at  that  time  ? 
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A.  She  was  up  in  the  nursery  when  he  came  in  first. 

Q.  Did  you  see  biro  any  more,  except  going'  through  the  ball  io> 
wards  the  blue  parlour  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  see  him  distinctly,  on  that  oecasioSy  as  he  %^ 
goinf  towards  the  blue  parkrar,'— did  yon  see  him  well  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  positively  swear  that  you  saw  him  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  can. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Do  you  know  what  time  of  the  day  it  was  I 

Mr,  Attorney  QeneraL — About  what  time  of  the  day  was  ii  ? 

A.  I  cannot  exactly  tell. 

Q.  You  cannot  exactly  tell  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  see  Mr.  Williams  at  Plasgwyn  again,  before  Hr* 
Panton  died  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  day  was  that  ? 

A.  Whitsuntide  Monday. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  Whitsuntide  Monday. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Then,  how   long  was  it  before  this    WhJt- 
Monday  she  had  seen  him  going  across  the  hall  to  the  blue  p^irlour  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — How  long  before  this  Whit-MoEiday  was 
it  you  had  seen  him  going  across  the  hall  to  the  blue  parlour  ? 
A.  A  few  days  before  be  was  taken  ill. 
Q.  Well,  what  day  was  he  taken  ill  ? 
A.  On  the  Thursday. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^The  Thursday  before  the  Whit-Mondav,  wa^ 
it? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Attorney  Oeneral.^Now^  on  the  Whit- Monday,  was  there 
any  one  along  with  him  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Who? 

A.  Mrs.  Williams,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  see  them  both  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  see  them  at  Plaagwyn,  on  tha  Wlut- 
Monday  ? 
A.  I  cannot  recollect  the  hour.  sir. 
Q.  You  cannot  say  the  hour  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  long  they  remained  ? 
A.  I  cannot  say,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  went,  from  Plasgwyn  ? 
A.  I  cannot  say,  air. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  saw  Mr.  Panton  on  tho  Whit- 
Monday  ? 

A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  ? 

A.  No^  sir. 

O.  You  were  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  go  up  to  his  bed-room,  where  he  was  P 

A.  He  was  not  in  the  bed -room,  sir. 

Q.  What  room  was  he  iu  ? 

A.  In  the  blue  parlour. 

Q.  Did  he  keep  his  bed  before  he  died  ? 

A.  Not  all  day,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  Whit-Monday,  did  you  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams 
at  PlasgpRryn,  before  Mr.  Panton  died  P 

A.  I  saw  Mrs.  Williams,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  again  see  Mr.  Williams  P 

A.  I  don't  recollect,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  it,  before  Mr.  Panton*s  death,  you  saw  Mrs. 
Williams  at  Plasgwyn  P 

A.  I  don't  recollect  anytime,  sir,  but  the  24th. 

Q.  That  would  be  two  days  before  he  died  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now^  bad  you  seen  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mr.  Panton, — you 
know  you  were  in  Mr.  Panton's  service  for  nine  years  p 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  them  together  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  often,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  Mr.  Panton  was  fond  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Williams  P 

A.  Very  fond  of  her. 

Q.  Used  Mr.  Panton  to  go  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  P 

A.  Often, — ^twioe  a  year. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Phillips, 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us can  you  give  us  any  notion  about  what 

time  of  day  it  was  you  saw  Mr.  Williams  at  your  master's  house, 
before  that  Thursday ,-i<-the  first  time  P 

A.  First time  of  day,  sir  P 

Q.  YesP 

A.  No,  I  cannot  say  it,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  Mr.  Panton  generally  dine  P 

A.  From  a  quarter  to  twenty  minutes  past  five  o'clock. 
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Q.  Ctn  yoa  tell  us  whether  it  wac  befere  dinner^  or  alter  dinner? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  yoa  cannot  toll  as  whether  it  wss  befoR 
dinner  or  after  dinner  ? 

A.  I  beg  pardon,  1  make  a  mistake ;  it  was  before  my  nusier'; 
dinner. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  It  was  before  my  master's  dinner. 

Q.  Now,  that  you  are  sure  of  ? 

A.  Quite  sure,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  long  before  yoor  master's  dinner  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  sir. 

Q.  Who  let  him  in  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  sir. 

Q.  Who  let  him  in  on  the  Whit  Monday  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  drive  up  in  their  carriage  to  the  door  ? 

A.  What  time  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  The  first  time  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  came,  you  know— yoo  re- 
member the  little  ponies  he  had  ? 

A.  Was  it  before  he  went  in  sir,  or  after  ? 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  Was  it  before  he  went  in,  or  after,  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  No,  no ;  when  your  master — you  know  you  say  he  got  terj 
ill  on  the  Thursday 

A.  No,  not  very  ill  on  Thursday. 

Q.  O,  poorly,  poorly.  Well,  now,  you  say  that  before  that  Thursdiy, 
a  few  days  before  that  Thursday,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  came  to  Pbs- 
gwyn? 

A.  Yes,  sir- 

Q.  That  waa  the  day  you  saw  him  croe&in^  the  hall,  vou  know  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  drive  in  his  phaeton  with  the  little  ponies  that  dny  ? 

A.  That  day  was  hefore  master  waj  ill,  sir, 

Q.  Well,  now  do  you  remember  seeing  the  little  chaise  at  the  d<H)r  ^ 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  there  or  not  ? 

A.  No,  air, 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  come  on  Monday, in  tlse 

pony  carriage  ? 

A.  They  drove  up  to  the  door- 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  caroe  in  the  pony- carriage,  if  you  did 
not  see  them  ? 

A.  I  was  told,  air. 

Q.  Who  told  you  ? 

A.  One  of  the  servants. 

Q.  What  servant  ? 
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A.^  I  don't  recollect. 

Q/  What  time  of  the  day,  on  the  Whit-Monday,  did  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Williams  come  ? 
A.  I  cannot  say,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  did  you  see  them  first  on  the  Whit*Monday  ? 

A.  I  cannot  exactly  say,  sir. 

Q.  Very  well,  who  let  them  in  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Who  let  them  out  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  on  this  business  before  the  examiner  in 
London  or  in  Caernarvon  ? 

A.  I  was  not,  in  Caemanron. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke* — Were  you  examined  on  this  badness  before  the 
examiner  ? 

Mr,  Phillips* — Were  you  examined  in  Doctors*  Commons^  in  Lon- 
don, on  this  business  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  where  that  place  is. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  in  London  at  all,  on  this  business,  except 
on  this  Trial  ? 

A .  I  was  examined  since  I  have  been  in  London. 

Q.  Do  you  say  no  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Within  this  last  fortnight  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Never  before  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Who  was  the  servant  that  generally  kept  the  door,  the  footman  ? 
Who  let  people  in  when  there  was  a  knock  ? 

A.  Hugh  Thomas,  the  butler. 

Q.  Did  not  Pritchard   let  them  in  sometimes,  or  was  it  Hugh 
Thomas's  duty  always  to  let  persons  who  rapped  at  the  door  in  ! 

A.  Hugh  Thomas,  generally. 

Q.  And  Pritchard,  not  often  ? 

A.  Not  often. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  Mr,  Williams,  when  you  saw  him  crossing  the 
hall? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not? 

A.  No. 

Q.  He  did  not  even  ask  you  how  you  master  was  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  he  did  not  see  me. 

Q.  Where  were  you  ?     Not  in  the  hall  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  was  crossing  the  best  stairs. 

Q.  You  were  where  ? 
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A.  Crossing  the  best  stairs* 

Q.  Did  you  bear  a  doable  knock  at  the  door  jutt  before  you  saw 
him  crossing  the  ha]l,— a  load  knock  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  yoa  hear  a  ring  at  the  bell  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  While  the  old  gentleman  was  so  ill,  was  not  the  hall-door  gens- 
rally  kept  shut  daring  his  illness  ?  In  general,  was  not  the  hatl-door 
kept  shut? 

A.  Sometimes. 

Mr,  Baron  Par/f^.— And  sometimes  not,  was  it  ? 

A.  Sometimes  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillipg.^^Now,  on  the  Whit-Monday,  when  yoor  naiter  tss 
so  illy  you  know,  was  it  not  shut  on  that  day  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  particularly  on  that  day,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  your  master  was  very  fond  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williami. 

Mr.  Jdolphus. — She  never  said  a  word  of  fondness  for  Mr.  Williami. 

Mr.  PhUUpg.^WeW,  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Williams.  Veiy  fond 
of  Mrs.  Williams  ? 

A.  Yes,  of  Mrs.  Williams. 

Q,  And  was  he  not  very  fond,  too»  of  Mrs.  Barton  Panton  ? 

A.  He  behaved  always  like  a  gentleman  to  her. 

Q.  Aye,  behaved  like  a  gentleman  to  her ;  bat  did  he  appear  to  be 
fond  of  Mrs.  Barton  Panton  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  cannot  say.  Now  we  have  heard  of  a  little  child, -^a  little 
daughter ;  was  he  cross  when  he  was  ill,  and  could  not  bear  the  ti§^ht 
of  the  child  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  cannot  say  possibly  whether  he  appeared  at  all  fond  of  the 
little  child  ? 

A.  Why,  sir,  I  did  not  see  anything  to  the  contrary,  sir. 

Qr  Did  he  appear  to  nurse  it  or  fondle  it  ? 

A.  To  nurse  him  ? 

Q.  To  nurse  the  child ;  to  take  it  on  his  knee,  and  kiss  it,  and  give 
it  things  at  the  table  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  him  take  it  on  his  knee,  sir. 
Q.  Well,  then,  from  your  observations,  would  you  say  he  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  the  little  child  ? 
A.  I  cannot  say,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  the  person  that  was  very  attentive  to  him  during  his 
illness ;  was  it  you  that  used  to  give  him  his  medicine  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Who  did  ? 

A.  Sometimes  one  of  the  servants ;  sometimes  Henry  BreretoD. 
Q.  Sometimes  Pritchard,  sometimes  Henry  Brereton,  and  sooe- 
times  you  ? 
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A.  No,  sir,  I  never  g^ye  him  any  medicine, 

Q.  Would  he  not  take  any  medicine,  except  from  the  men ;  was 
that  80  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  sir.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  Panton  may  have  given 
it  to  him,  sir. 

Q.  They  did? 

A.  1  cannot  say,  sir. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  whether  they  gave  it  or  not  ? 

A.  1  cannot  say. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  present  when  medicine  was  given  to  the  old 
gentleman  ? 

A.  Not  often,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever,  I  ask  you  ? 

A.  Sometimes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  say,  he  several  times  told  yott  you  should  not 
be  a  loser  by  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  often  ? 

A.  Very  often. 

Q.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  ever  heard  him  say  so  to  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir* 

Q.  You  say  you  were  nine  years  in  the  service  altogether  ? 

A.  Yes,  nine  years. 

Q.  Very  well ;  nearly  nine  years.  How  long  back  is  it  since  he 
first  began  to  tell  you,  you  should  not  be  a  loser  by  him  ?  How  soon 
after  you  came  into  the  service^? 

A.  I  lived  with  him  for  about  two  years  before  be  mentioned  it  at  all. 

Q.  You  lived  with  him  for  about  two  years  before  he  mentioned  it 
at  all.  And  he  was  frequently,  then,  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  tell- 
ing you  you  should  not  be  a  loser  by  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  first  came  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Jones 
Panton  did  he  feel  so  ill  as  to  require  his  legs  to  be  rubbed  ? 

A.  He  was  so  when  I  first  went  to  him. 

Q.  During  the  whole  nine  years,  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q»  Now,  used  he  to  say  this  to  you  once  a  week,  that  you  would  not 
be  a  loser  by  him  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  sir,  exactly. 

Q.  Eh  ? 

A.  He  used  often ;  but  I  cannot  say  exactly. 

Q.  He  said  it  down  to  the  day  of  his  death  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  how  long  before  the  day  of  his  death  do  you  remember 
his  saying  it  to  you  ? 

A.  Three  weeks,  or  a  month,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Panton,  that  you  had 
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no  reason  to  belioTe  he  had  left  you  anything'  ?  Now«  recdDeetyoor- 
•elf»  and  don't  answer  that  in  a  hurry. 

A.  I  did  not  understand  you,  sir. 

Q.  Eh? 

A.  I  did  not  understand  you,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say,  since  the  old  gentleman  died,  you  did  sot  ix- 
lieve  he  h«i  left  you  any  legacy  ? 

A.  I  always  expected  it. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  did  you  not  say,  since  the  old  gentleman's  deith. 
that  you  did  not  expect  he  had  left  you  anything  ?  Now,  did  jn? 
[A  pause.]    Well,  if  you  don't  remember  it,  I  cannot  press  it. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney 'Oeneral. 

Q.  Hate  you  ever  said,  since  Mr.  Panton's  death,  you  did  not  ex- 
pect he  would  leave  you  any  legacy  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Perhaps  she  did  not  understand  yoa  ezactif; 
because,  when  you  come  to  put  a  question  to  her  a  little  oomplicatftl 
she  may  have  a  difficulty  in  comprehending  it.  The  Inteipreter  W 
perhaps  better  just  put  the  question  to  her :  Has  she  ever  said,  sioce 
the  death  of  Mr.  Panton,  that  she  expected  Mr.  Panton  had  not  kft 
her  any  legacy? 

Sir  fVlliiam  FolUtt, — I  think  we  have  gone  far  enough,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Phillips, — That  is  not  the  question. 

Mr,  Attorney  Generak — ^That  is  the  question  I  put,  sir. 

Mr.  Baron  Par^e.— Then  he  had  better  put  your  question. 

Sir  WilUani  FoUett,—!  think  I  had  better  not. 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — Ask  her  [addressing  the  Interpreter]  » 
she  ever  said,  since  Mr.  Panton's  death,  she  did  not  expect  Mr.  P^ 
ton  had  left  her  any  legacy  ? 

A.  IThrough  Interpreter,']  No. 

Q.  Now,  ask  her  if  there  used  to  be  any  person  present  when  ik 
rubbed  her  master's  legs  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  upon  those  occasions  he  said  she  should  not  be  a  loser 
by  it? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Now^  ask  her  if,  at  Plasgwyn,  the  front  door  was  sometimes  op^o 
or  a-jar,  so  that  persons  could  come  in  ? 

A.  [By  the  Witness  herself,]  Yes ;  the  front  door  was  often  open  of 
a-jar,  so  that  a  person  could  come  in. 

Q.  So  that  a  person  could  enter  without  ringing  or  knocking  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  subpcenasd ;  summoned,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu' 
tion  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Attorney  OeneraL^Mf  lord,  I  will  put  in  the  Almanack  of 
the  year  1834,  which  shows,  my  lord,  that  the  31st  of  May  was  on  a 
Saturday. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — Very  well. 

Mr,  Attorney  General— And  that,  my  lord,  is  the  case.  I  put 
in  also  the  Almanack  of  1837,  which  shows  that  the  7th  of  May  was 
the  Sunday  before  Whit-Sunday. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke,— Very  well. 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — And  this,  my  lord,  is  the  case  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.-^Wery  well. 


REPLY. 


Sir  William  Follett,—Maj  it  please  your  lordship— gentlemen  of 
the  jury, — It  has  now  become  my  duty,  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
to  offer  you  some  observations  upon  the  evidence  that  has  been  ad- 
duced on  both  sides,  both  for  the  prisoner  and  for  the  prosecution,  in 
the  coarse  of  this  protracted  and  important  inquiry.  And,  gentlemen, 
it  is  my  intention,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  confine  those  observations  to  the 
case ;  and  I  shall  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  avoid  following  my  learned 
friend,  the  Attorney  General,  into  many  of  the  extraneous  topics  which 
he  introduced  into  the  subject ;  and,  gentlemen,  I  would  say  upon 
that,  that  if  this  were  a  trial  involving  nothing  but  the  large  amount 
of  property  which  is  supposed  to  be  disposed  of  by  these  instruments, 
I  think  I  should  have  a  right  to  complain  of  some  of  the  observations 
which  have  been  addressed  to  you ;  and  particularly  of  those  observations 
which  have  been  pointed  personally  at  myself,  and  at  the  reply  which 
it  was  expected  I  should  make.  Those  allusions,  gentlemen,  were  in- 
tended only,  and  could  only  be  intended,  to  prevent  you  from  paying 
proper  attention  to  any  observation  or  any  argument  that  1  might  ad- 
dress to  you ;  and  on  an  ordinary  trial  I  should  liave  complained  of 
those  observations,— but  I  do  not  complain  of  them.  I  make  every  al- 
lowance for  the  position  in  which  the  Attorney  General  is  placed  :  I 
make  every  allowance  for  the  stake  which  his  client  has  in  the  result 
of  this  case.  I  agree  with  the  Attorney  General  that,  although  it  is 
no  longer  a  capital  offence,  yet,  if  your  verdict  finds  the  prisoner 
guilty,  a  punishment  severe  and  certain  must  be  the  consequence ; 
and  with  those  consequences  to  his  client  there  is  no  observation — 
there  is  no  topic — there  is  even  no  insinuation  which  he  thought 
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might  be  of  service  to  his  case  that  I  should  say  he  was  not  jvstiied 
in  using ;  and  there  is,  certainly,  none  of  which  1  should  personalij 
complain.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  gentlemen,  that  I  should  extend  that 
to  some  of  the  observations  on  the  witnesses  who  have  been  called ; 
because  I  don't  know  that  any  consequence  or  any  stake  in  this  cause 
cao  justify  charges  of  perjury,  and  insinuations  of  perjury — of  forgery 
—of  conspiracy,  against  respectable  gentlemen  examined  in  this  Court, 
without  a  sliadow  of  foundation,  or  a  shadow  of  reason  for  them.  I 
am  not  sure,  gentlemen,  that  anything  can  justify  that. 

But,  before  1  proceed  to  call  your  attention  to  the  evidence  io  the 
case,  there  is  one  topic  which  I  will  advert  to,  for  the  purpose  of  dis* 
posing  of  it,  and  that  is,  the  complaint  which  the  Attorney  General 
has  made,  that  this  charge  against  his  client  has  been  brought  to  trial 
and  has  been  investigated  in  this  Court.  It  might,  he  says,  have  been 
decided  upon  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court ;  it  might  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  an  aciion  of  ejectment;  it  might  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
civil  suit.  Gentlemen,  it  may  be  very  well,  if  the  crime  of  forgery  is 
to  be  abolished,  to  contend  that  the  crime  of  forgery  oug^ht  to  be 
blotted  out  from  the  criminal  code  of  this  country  }  but,  while  it  is  a 
crime,  I  can  hardly  think  it  a  legitimate  argument, — I  can  hardly  think 
it  likely  to  have  any  effect  on  the  minds  of  a  jury,  to  be  told  the  Tali- 
dity  of  a  forged  will  might  have  been  decided  in  another  Court  and 
before  a  civil  tribunal ;  and  above  all,  gentlemen,  that  it  might  have 
been  investigated  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, — a  Court  that  proceeds 
without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  where  the  witnesses  are  not  exa- 
mined viva  rove  at  all,  where  they  are  not  examined  in  the  presence 
of  the  parties,  where  they  are  subject  to  no  cross-examination,  and 
where,  if  the  Court  bad  every  wish,  as  it  has,  to  come  to  the  truth  of  a 
disputed  matter,  it  is  quito  impossible  to  investigate  into  the  truth  in 
the  way  it  can  be  done  in  this  Court.  And  I  would  say,  in  regard  to 
the  other  proceedings,  if  we  are  to  be  told  that  the  case  of  everybody 
who  commits  forgery,  -or  that  the  validity  of  every  forged  deed  or  will 
is  to  come  in  contest  in  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country,  undoubtedly 
that  may  come  to  be  so ;  but  we  mun  recollect,  with  every  humane 
feeling  for  the  subjects  of  this  country,  that  this  is  one  of  the  last 
crimes  from  which  the  punishment  of  death  has  been  removed.  It  has 
been  thought  to  be  one  of  the  gravest  importance  to  society;  and. 
while  it  continues  to  be  a  crime,  1  must  say,  if  there  be  ground  for  in- 
ve8ligating  the  charge  at  all,  it  never  can  be  made  a  topic  of  com- 
plaint that  the  charge  is  investigated  in  the  highest  court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  this  country,  before  one  of  the  roost  learned  and  mckst 
able  judges  of  the  land,  and  before  an  intelligent  and  an  upright  and 
a  patient  jury.  That  can  never  be  raised  as  a  topic  of  complaint.  The 
consequences,  too,  to  the  prisoner,  have  been  enforced  upon  you.  I 
have  never  endeavoured  to  conceal  them ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  im- 
pressed them  on  your  minds ;  and  I  am  sure  every  one  who  has  wit* 
nessed  these  proceedings  must  feel  it  impossible  to  sayi  that  any  jury 
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could  have  bestowed  a  more  patient,  or,  I  may  say,  a  more  painful  at- 
tention to  the  evidence.  And,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  trial, 
I  am  perfectly  sure  that  justice  will  be  done  to  the  prisoner  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  public  on  the  other.  Nor  can  it  be  any  hardship, 
gentlemen,  that  the  trial  took  place  here,  and  that  it  did  not  take  place 
elsewhere.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  could  have  taken  place  in  the 
county  of  Caernarvon,  or  anywhere  else :  this  is  the  only  place  where 
the  offence  was  committed 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — It  might  have  taken  place  anywhere,  where  he 
was  in  custody. 

iSir  William  FoUetL^For  forgery,  my  lord  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Parke, — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  am  not  quite  sui;e  of  that: 
let  me  look  at  my  book.    [Eiis  lordship  referred  to  the  statute.] 

Sir  William  Folleil, — I  believe  I  can  state  to  my  lord,  what  I  ap- 
prehend the  law  to  be  on  the  subject.  Formerly  it  was  necessary,  if  a 
party  was  indicted  for  forgery,  that  he  should  be  indicted  in  the  county 
where  the  forgery  took  place 

Mr,  Baron  Par^e.— But  he  may  now  be  indicted  in  any  place 
where  he  is  in  custody. 

Sir  William  Follett. — Yes,  but  he  can  only  be  indicted  for  the 
forgery,  and  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  prove  the  forgery  against 
him ;  but  if  be  should  be  indicted  for  issuing  or  uttering  the  forgeries, 
then  he  must  be  indicted  in  the  county  where  he  utters  them. 

Mr,  Jervis.^liot  that  is  not  so.  Your  lordship  will  find  it  in  the 
Ist  of  William  IV. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke,--'!  have  got  it. 

$Sir  William  Follett, --Wery  well ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  have  been 
misinformed  upon  that.  These  alterations  so  frequently  take  place, 
that  it's  difficult  to  be  always  aware  of  them ;  but  I  had  thought  that 
that  was  the  correct  statement  of  it;  however,  it  is  unimportant.  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied,  as  I  have  said  in  the  observations  I  have  before 
addressed  lo  you,  gentlemen,  that  justice  will  be  done  here — that 
justice  will  be  done  by  the  jury,  both  to  the  prisoner  and  to  the  pub- 
lic; and  more  especially  when  I  shall  have  called  your  attention  to 
the  nature  of  the*  evidence —to  the  manner  in  which  the  witnesses  have 
been  brought  before  you,  and  to  the  absence  of  witnesses,  who,  I 
think,  might  have  been  most  important. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  now,  then,  gentlemen,  to  the  question 
you  have  to  discuss ;  because  I  ought  to  apologize  to  you  for  having 
alluded  to  anything  except  the  actual  question  in  the  case ;  for  it  is 
idle  to  suppose  that  with  you, — especially  in  such  a  case  as  this,  where 
you  are  trying  whether  so  great  a  crime  has  been  committed  or  no, — 
that  any  topic  except  one,  and  that  one  the  question  in  the  case,  can 
have  any  effect  on  your  judgment ;  therefore,  I  shall  proceed  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  evidence  in  the  case  which  is  adduced  to  prove 
the  crime. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  offence  for  which  the 
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prisoner  is  indicted,  is  this :  he  is  indicted  for  ottering,  in  the  city  of 
London,  three  tnstraments.  purporting*  to  he  the  willp  and  purporting 
to  be  two  codicils  to  that  will,  of  Mr.  Jones  Pan  ton.  he  knowing 
those  instruments  to  be  forg>ed,  and  doin^  it  with  a  fraud olent  acd 
guilty  intention.  My  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General,  stated, 
that  it  would  he  necessary  yon  should  believe  the  whole  of  these  in- 
struments were  foiiped,  and  that  the  prisoner  uttered  or  issued  the 
whole,  knowing  the  whole  to  he  forged.  1  think  he  has  stated  that 
correctly;  and  if  you  think  the  whole  of  these  documents  are  forged,-;- 
that  the  prisoner  knew  them  to  he  forged,  and  that  he  issued  them  io 
the  Prerogative  Court,  knowing  them  to  he  forged,  then  he  is  guikj 
of  the  offence. 

Gentlemen,  I  must  beg  your  attention  to  the  documents  themselves. 
I  don't  mean  to  the  marks  upon  them,  because  that  I  shall  advert  to 
at  another  period;  but  to  what  the  documents  themselves  pniport 
to  be. 

The  first  purports  to  be  a  will  dated  the  6th  of  November,  18M; 
and  by  that  will  he  purports  to  give, — the  testator,  Jones  Panton, — pro- 
fesses to  give  the  mansion-house  at  Plasgwyn.     Now,  I  must  beg  my 
lord's  and  your  particular  attention  to  the  devises  in  this  will.    The 
mansion-house  at  Plasgwyn,  and  the  tenements  thereunto  belongio|^> 
and  certain  other  tenements  in  Anglesey,  which  he  gives  to  Paul  Grif- 
fith Panton,  his  then  eldest  son,  he  or  they  takins^  the  name  ofPaLatoo. 
and  his  armorial  bearings.     That  is  the  first.    Therefore,  the  first  de- 
vise is  of  the  mansion-bouse  at  Plasgwyn,  the  tenements  iherevnto 
belonging,  and  certain    property  in  the  county  of  Anglesey,  to  Paul 
Griffith  Panton,  he  to  take  the  name  of  Panton,  and  to  bear  the  arm?. 
Ho  then  gives,  secondly,  the  property  in  Denbigh — no  ;   secondly,  be 
gives  the  messuages  and  lands  situate  in  Denbigh  and  Merioneth,  to 
his  son,  William  Barton   Panton.     And  thirdly,  he  gives  his  lauds, 
situate  in  the  county  of  Flint,  to  Lauretta  Maria  Williams,  and  the 
children  of  Mrs.  Bulkeley  Williams.  There  are,  therefore,  three  specific 
devises  :  a  devise  of  the  lands  and  Mansion-house  at  Plasgwyn,  aod 
his  tenements  there,  and  of  his  tenements  in  Anglesey ;  there  is  then, 
the  devise  of  the  lands  in  Merioneth  and  Denbigh  ;  and  then  another 
devise  of  the  lands  in  Flintshire.    After  that,  there  comes  a  derise  of 
the  residue ;  and,  according  to  that  devise,  the  whole  of  the  real  and 
personal  property,  other  than  that  which  is  before  conveyed,  is  left  to 
Mrs.  Lauretta  Maria  Williams,  the  wife  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  pn- 
soner  is  appointed  the  sole  executor  of  the  will. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  one  observation  which  has  been  msde 
by  the  Attorney  General  on  that  will,  to  which  I  think  it  right  to 
call  your  attention.  He  says,  this  was  a  very  proper  family  arrange- 
ment ;  that  it  did  not  leave  the  whole  of  the  property  as  it  had  been 
left  by  the  will  of  1828,  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton  ;  but  that  it  divider) 
the  property  fairiy  among  his  children.  Gentlemen,  the  observation 
of  the  Attorney  General  is  entirely  unfounded,  and  arises  from  a  total 
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misapprehension  of  the  facts.  This  will  is  wholly  inoperative,  as 
regards  the  mansion-house  at  Plasgwyn,  as  regards  the  tene- 
ments belonging  to  that  mansion-house,  as  regards  the  lands 
in  Anglesey,  in  Denbigh,  and  in  Merioneth,  and  as  regards  the 
Flintshire  property :  the  three  first  devises  do  not  operate  at  all. 
The  only  part  of  this  will  which  is  effective,  is  that  part  of  it  which 
^ives  the  whole  of  the  real  and  personal  property  to  Mrs.  Lauretta 
Williams,  the  wife  of  the  prisonei:,  and  which  appoints  him  executor. 

When  I  say  the  whole  of  the  property,  gentlemen,  there  is  some 
property  which  is  not  adverted  to  by  the  Attorney  General,  but  which 
it  is  right  should  be  brought  distinctly  under  your  notice.  It  was  not 
adverted  to  before,  and  i  think  neither  of  us  had  read  the  will  of  1828 
with  suflScient  care  and  attention.  The  great  bulk  of  the  property  at 
Plasgwyn,  and  the  whole  of  the  property  in  Denbigh  and  Merioneth,  is 
all  settled  by  the  settlement  of  1823.  But  there  are  some  few  farms, 
described  in  acres,  in  Anglesey,  and  one,  I  think,  in  Denbigh,  which 
were  not  comprised  in  that  settlement ;  but,  with  that  exception,  the 
whole  of  the  property  at  Plasgwyn,  and  the  whole  of  the  property  in 
Denbigh,  Merioneth,  and  Flint,  was  settled  by  that  settlement.  There- 
fore this  will  would  operate  only  on  the  residue  of  the  real  and  per- 
sonal properly,  amounting,  as  it  is  said,  to  between  60,000/.  and 
70,000/.,  giving  that  property  to  Mr?.  Williams,  and  appointing  Mr. 
Williams,  the  prisoner,  executor  ;  that  is  the  effect  of  the  first  docu- 
ment. 

Gentlemen,  the  second  document  charged  to  be  forged,  is  a  codicil 
of  the  15th  of  October,  1836  ;  and  there  is  another  of  the  7th  of  May, 
1837, under  which  it  is  said  theprisoner  or  his  wife  derived  no  advantay:e. 

Now,  I  must  ngain  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  these  documents. 
The  codicil  of  the  15ih  of  October,  1836,  niakes  no  devise,  and  no 
bequest  of  anything.  That  document  is  utterly  inoperative  in  any 
way,  as  to  deviling  or  bequeathing  property.  It  devises  no  properly  ; 
it  bequeaths  no  property  ;  it  is  an  unnecessary  instrument,  for  it  docs 
nothing  whatever  that  has  not  been  done  by  the  previous  will  of 
November,  1834.  But,  gentlemen,  it  has  this  effect, — ii  confirms  the 
will  of  the  6th  of  November,  1834;  it  confirms  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  as  the  executor ;  therefore  it  has  this  effect,  that 
it  makes  the  will  of  the  6th  of  November,  1834, — as  far  as  regards  the 
personal  property,  which  is  the  great  bulk  of  the  property, — ic  makes 
that  will  operate  from  the  loth  of  October,  1836.  So  that,  if  this 
will  in  question,  bearing  date  the  6th  of  November,  1834,  was  to  be 
set  up  as  a  will,  if  there  had  been  any  will  after  the  6th  of  November, 
1834,  and  between  that  6th  of  November,  1834,  and  that  15th  of 
October,  1836,  the  codicil  of  the  15th  of  October,  1836,  would  have 
again  set  up  the  will  of  the  6th  of  November,  1834.  It  would  have 
the  effect  of  making  that  will  operative  from  the  15th  of  October,  1836 ; 
and  that  is  the  effect  of  that  codicil. 

Well,  now,  as  to  the  third  codicil,  my  friend  the  Attorney  General 
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has  been  answered  by  an  obsen-ation  of  the  last  witness  in  the  box  to- 
day. That  is  the  most  imporunt  document  as  regards  the  prtsooer. 
It  is  true,  that  will  does  not  leave  the  prisoner  any  property.  He 
takes  no  direct  bene&t  under  the  codicil  of  the  7tb  of  May,  ]  S37  ;  b«t 
that  codicil  docs  this, — that  codicil  of  the  7th  of  May,  in  term?,  refcrf 
to  the  will  of  the  Gth  of  November,  1834 ;  and  it  makes  that  wiU, 
therefore,  of  the  6ih  of  November,  1834,  operative  from  the  7th  of 
May,  1837.  So  that  any  will  that  might  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Pan- 
ton,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1837  ;  or  any  will  made  by  him,  dated  at  any 
previous  time  to  the  7th  of  May,  1837,  would  have  been  revoked  Aod 
destroyed  by  a  will,^or  a  codicil,  rather, — dated  the  7th  of  May,  1S37; 
and  that  codicil  would  have  set  up  the  will  of  the  6tb  of  November, 
1S34. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  stated, — and  that  there  may  be  no  misapprehec- 
sion  on  the  subject,  I  repeat  it, — that  the  codicil  of  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1836,  and  the  codicil  of  the  7th  of  May,  1837,  wouM  not 
operate  on  the  real  property  of  the  testator, — which  is  proved  and, 
indeed,  which  appears,  from  the  contents  of  the  documents  themselves; 
and  which  I  will  show  to  be  the  settled  property, — would  oot  operate  cm 
the  real  property  in  London  or  elsewhere,  with  the  exception  of  some 
small  properties  the  testator  had  in  Wales  ;  but  they  would  operate  on 
the  personal  property,  which  is  the  great  bulk  of  the  property,  to  make 
that  will  of  the  6th  of  November,  1834,  speak  from  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1836,  and  again,  from  the  7th  of  May,  1837  ;  and«  therefore,  as 
Mr.  Gething  Williams  says,  the  prisoner  said,  *'  Why,  I  have  a^will  dated 
the  7th  of  May,  1837  ;  and  it  is  very  extraordinary  to  me,  if  any  will 
can  be  of  a  later  date  than  that ;"  which  would  set  up  the  will  of  the 
6th  of  November,  1834. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  the  documents  that  are  charged  to  be  forged. 
That  the  prisoner  takes  a  considerable  interest  under  these  documents^ 
fio  one  can  doubt ;  but  that's  not  a  question  you  are  to  be  asked  your 
opinion  upon.  He,  however,  takes  a  large  sum  under  tbem.  The 
cfl'ect  of  them  would  be  to  give  this  personal  property  to  himself;  thafi 
the  effect  of  the  whole — a  large  amount.  That  the  wills  are  in  his 
handwriting,  is  not  disputed.  That  the  documents  are  all  written  by 
him,  which  give  him  this  lai^  amount  of  property, — ^that  they  are  all 
in  his  own  handwriting,  is  not  doubted ;  and  the  only  important  ques^ 
tion  for  you  to  try,  is  this :  whether  Jones  Panton's  signature  was  put 
by  him  to  these  papers,  he  knowing  them  to  be  his  will  and  codicils ; 
or  whether  that  signature  of  the  testator,  which  is,  no  doubt,  his  genttine 
signature,  was  put  upon  papers  when  they  were  papers  of  a  different 
description ;  and  the  will  has  been  placed  over  that  signature,  or  upon 
those  papers,  afterwards,  to  which  the  signature  is  attached  ?  That, 
gentlemen,  is  the  question. 

Now,  in  order  to  apply  the  evidence  to  the  case,  I  think  it  may  be 
most  important  we  should  undetstand  accurately  and  exactly  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  testator  stood^  at  the  time  when  these  wills  are  sup- 
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posed  to  bear  date,  I  stated  to  you  in  the  outlet,  })Ow  I  considered 
him  to  stand  with  respect  to  these  wills ;  but  evidence  has  sii^ce  been 
offered  by  both  sides,  and  observations  made  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  since  I  addressed  you ;  and  I  shall  therefore  now  endeavour 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  exact  position  in  which  he  stood,  from  the 
evidence  brou^t  forward  by  both  sides,  and  to  some  of  the  observa- 
tions which  the  Attorney  General  has  made  upon  some  of  the  docu- 
ments. 

Now,  it  appears  to  be  undisputed,  that  on  the  marriage  of  the  el- 
dest son,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1833,  the  testator  settled  the 
whole  of  bis  property  in  Merioneth  and  in  Flintshire,— the  mansion- 
house  and  tenements  and  estate  of  Plasgwyn«  and  the  great  bulk  of 
his  property  in  Anglesey  and  Denbigh.  He  did  not  settle  the  whole ; 
because  my  lord  will  now  find, — his  attention  was  not  called  to  that 
before, — that  under  the  will  of  the  5th  of  November,  1828,  there  are 
the  usual  devises  of  unsettled  property  specifically,  as  there  are  in  the 
earlier  will  of  1828 ;  and  it  appears,  by  both  those  wills,  that  there 
was  a  small  estate  of  32  acres  in  Denbigh,  which  had  been  purchased 
subsequently  to  the  settlement  of  1823  ;  and  another  estate,  I  think 
of  43  acres,  another  of  7,  and  another,  I  believe,  of  41,  in  Anglesey  ; 
that  there  was  a  messoage  and  tenement,  the  quantity  of  which  is  not 
described,  in  the  eouoty  of  Denbigh,  and  I  believe  that  is  all.  I  be- 
lieve that  was  all  the  property  that  was  unsettled ;  the  great  bulk 
of  the  property  being  settled  by  the  settlement  of  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, 1823.  By  that  settlement,  the  property  was  limited  in  cer- 
tain ways ;  and  i  believe  you  are  aware  of  those  limitations,  that  they 
were  to  his  eldest  son  for  life,  and  upon  his  sons  in  strict  settlement  in 
tail,  and  to  his  daughters,  if  he  had  no  sons,  and  the  remainders  were 
to  take  efiect ;  but,  in  case  be  died  without  sons  or  daughters,  Jones 
Panton  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  disposing  of  that  property  by 
will  or  deed. 

That  being  the  state  of  the  property,  gentlemen,  it  appears  that  the 
first  testamentary  document  was  made  on  the  26th  of  January,  1824. 
At  that  time,  Thomas  was  living,  his  second  son;  Paul,  the  eldest  son— 
or,  rather,  the  second  ton—Paul  wm  the  second  soa,  and  Thomas  was 
the  third.  Paul,  the  second  son,  was  on  good  terms  with  his  father. 
They  were  at  that  time  living  on  good  terms,  and  P««l  was  mani^ing 
the  property.  There  was  Barton ;  and  there  were  Mrs.  Williams,  the 
wife  of  the  prisoner,  and  Mrs.  Bulkeley  Williams,  botli  vnosairied  then, 
and  living  in  the  house  at  the  time  the  will  of  1824  was  made. 

Gentlemen,  I  mention  these  drcumstanees  particularly,  4)eoause  you 
will  find  no  alteration^in  his  will  that  is  not  easily  and  plainly  accounted 
for  by  the  state  of  his  family. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1824,  then,  he  makes  his  first  will ;  and 
by  thttt  will  he  leaves  all  the  property  that  was  unsettled,— that  is,  the 
real  property,  those  farms  which  he  speaks  of ;  and  the  property  ki 
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London,  and  all  his  personal  property.^to  his  six  fonngest  efaiUrea,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  them.    That's  the  first  will. 

Well,  then,  gentlemen,  that  will  was  cancelled  afterwards,  and  jn 
will  see  a  reason  why  it  was  cancelled.  By  that  will,  he  had  not  exer- 
cised the  power  of  appointment  reserved  to  him  in  the  settleiiMsL 
And  those  wills  are  so  clear— the  history  of  them  is  so  clear,  aad  the 
reasons  for  their  being  executed  are  so  apparent,  is  why  I  call  yoor  at- 
tention to  them. 

By  the  will  of  1 824,  he  had  not  exercised  the  power  of  appdnt- 
ment  he  had  reserved  to  him  over  the  settled  estates,  sappoaii^  hii 
eldest  son  had  died  without  issue.  He  cancels  that  will,  therefore, 
and  makes  a  will  dated  the  18th  of  March,  1824  ;  in  which,  be  does 
execute  that  power,  and  he  executes  that  power  in  the  first  place  in 
favour  of  Paul — Paul  the  second  son  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  in  fe- 
Tour  of  Thomas ;  in  the  next  place,  in  favour  of  Barton ;  in  the  fbocth 
place,  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Hamilton;  in  the  fifth  place,  in  favour  of  Mrs. 
Bulkeley  Williams,  and  then  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Lauretta  Maria  WiHiaB!. 
I  presume  that  would  be  the  way  in  which  it  would  go,  according  to 
their  ages.  Well,  he  executes  that  power  in  this  way:  that  if  Jones  died 
without  children,  Paul  would  take  the  g^reat  part  of  the  property ;  if 
he  died  without  issue,  then  Thomas  would  take  it ;  and  so  it  went 
through  the  family.  Then  there  was  the  personal  property  and  ibe 
unsettled  property,  and  that  he  bequeathed  to  be  equally  divided  among 
them  ;  and  he  appointed  Mr.  Paul  Panton  and  Mr.  Hamilton  his 
executors.     That  was  in  March,  1824. 

He  makes  another  codicil  of  the  lOih  of  February,  1825  ;  and  the 
effect  of  that  codicil  was  this :  that  by  it  one  of  the  small  estates 
which  were  situate  in  Anglesey,  be  left  to  Mr.  Paul  Panton  in  fee 
simple ;  and,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  property,  he  only  confirmed,  by  that 
codicil,  the  former  devises,  and  bequeathed  it  to  the  six  yoonger 
children. 

Now,  those  were  the  wills  up  to  this  time ;  and  there  is  one  thing  to 
be  observed  with  respect  to  those  wills,  as  with  respect  to  all  the  wills, 
that  they  are  regular  wills,  drawn  by  attorneys  in  r^^lar  form,  and* 
executed  in  regular  form — attested  by  the  attorneys  who  drew  them, 
and  attested  by  the  attorneys'  clerks.  There  is  this  observation  aho 
applying  to  them, — that  for  none  of  them  do  we  find  any  instructions, 
either  in  pencil  or  in  ink,  signed  by  the  testator.  You  find  that  in 
reference  to  them,  the  testator  proceeded  in  the  usual  and  ordinaiy 
course  of  business — that  he  sent  for  the  attorney;  that  he  told  the 
attorney  what  his  intentions  were,  that  the  attorney  wrote  those  in- 
structions down  himself  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  and  that  from  that 
piece  of  paper  the  attorney  wrote  the  will,  or  the  draft  of  the  will, 
which  was  shown  to  the  testator ;  and  then,  that  the  will  was  prepared 
on  parchment  or  on  paper,  as  it  might  be,  and  afterwards  executed 
by  the  testator.    That  is  the  case  you  will  find  with  respect  to  the 
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i3t  wills  throughout.  There  is  a  draft  produced  of  the  will  of  January 
iu  1824— that  draft  is  all  in  the  handwriting,  the  signature  of  Mr.  Pan« 
ti  ton,  and  the  signatures  of  the  witnesses,  as  well  as  everything  else. 
a  My  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General,  asked  one  of  the  witnesses, 
s:  whether  it  was  customary  to  receive  instructions  signed  by  the  party 
Si  who  wished  to  have  his  will  prepared  ;  and  the  answer  was,  that  it 
if  was  not.  '•  Do  you  ever  receive,"  asked  my  learned  friend,  "  signed 
instructions  ?*'  *•  I  certainly  do  not;  I  don't  remember  ever  receiving 
12  them  ;  the  usual  course  is,  to  see  the  party,  to  take  his  instructions, 
2  and  to  prepare  the  will  according  to  what  we  write  down ;"  and  that 
-         is  the  way  with  the  wills  they  have  produced. 

Now  then,  gentlemen,  we  come  to  the  next  testamentary  disposition 
2  of  his  property,  and  that  was  on  the  5th  of  November,  1828.  Now, 
2  gentlemen,  1  must  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  evidence  that  has 
been  offered  on  this  part,  on  the  part  of  the  defence.  Mr.  Paul  Pan- 
\  ton  had,  up  to  the  spring  of  the  year  1828,  been  on  good  and  affec- 
tionate terms  with  his  father.  He  had  conducted  his  father's  affairs ; 
he  had  been  the  person  who  was  employed  by  him  on  all  occasions ; 
Mr.  Paul  Panton  was  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  testator  executed 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  wills,  the  power  of  appointment  reserved 
to  him  over  the  seitled  property ;  Mr.  Paul  Panton  was  appointed 
executor,  and  Mr.  Paul  was  the  person  who  took  a  share  in  the  rest  of 
the  residue.  Well,  but  what  occurred?  In  1828— Mr.  Paul  Panton, 
in  the  spring  of  1828, — quarrelled  with  his  father.  He  had  some  dif- 
ference, as  he  stated  to  us,  with  his  father  upon  some  family  matters, 
and  he  saw  his  family  for  the  last  time,  in  the  spring  of  1828.  He 
left  the  county  in  which  his  father  had  resided ;  where  he  himself  had 
before  lived,  and  managed  his  father's  property  up  to  that  time :  he 
went  to  another  county,  he  went  to  a  distance  to  live,  and  from  that 
hour  he  never  afterwards  saw  or  spoke  to  his  father.  That  was  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1828. 

Now,  I  mention  this,  gentlemen,  that  you  may  see  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  what  reasons  the  will  of  the  5th  of  November, 
1828,  was  executed.  That  will  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Beau- 
maris. The  former  wills  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Williams.  The 
first  wills  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Beaumaris,  in  1824. 
The  next  will  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Beaumaris,  a  different 
solicitor.  He  applied  to  Mr.  Jones  of  Beaumaris,  for  the  purpose  of 
*  altering  his  will,  or  making  another  will.  Mr.  Jones  says  he  received 
instructions  from  the  testator,  but  certainly  not  signed  instructions ; 
that  he  gave  the  instructions  to  him  ;  that  he  took  them  down  in  the 
usual  way,  and  that  he  then  prepared  the  will  from  them.  Now,  you 
will  observe  what  this  will  of  the  5th  of  November,  1828,  is.  This 
will  revokes  all  prior  wills  ;  the  effect  of  it  is  to  render  them  entirely 
inoperative;  and  it  does  this.  The  power  over  the  settled  lands, 
which  was  reserved  to  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  the  testator,  and  which  he 
had  executed  in  favour  of  the  sons,  beginning  with  Paul,  and  going 
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down  in  their  orJcr,  by  this  wi)l  he  alters  alto^iher;  and  be  exec>^s 
that  power  of  appointment  over  the  settled  lands  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Barton  Panton,  in  the  first  instance.  Mr.  Barton  Panton  vas  tt»t 
living'  with  him  ;  Mr.  Barton  Panton  had  alwnys  been  living  vitk 
him ;  Mr.  Bartcn  Panton  continued  to  live  with  him.  and  to  Iitc 
with  him  upon  terms  of  affection,  down  to  the  time  of  bis  death.  He 
was  brought  up  to  no  profession.  His  father  made  no  provision  for 
him, — gave  him  no  means  of  livelihood  ;  but  he  lived  with  him.  and 
he  executed  that  power  on  the  5th  of  November,  1S28,  in  tbe  first 
instance,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton ;  in  the  second  instance,  it 
is  executed  in  favour  of  Mrs.  liaroilton ;  in  the  third  instance,  it  b 
executed  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Bulkeley  Williams  and  her  children ;  aad 
then,  in  the  fourth  instance,  it  is  executed  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Laoretta 
Maria  Williams;  and  neither  of  the  sons  Paul  nor  Thomas,  is  mexh- 
tioned.  1  think  Thomas  did  not  die  until  after;  but,  however, 
neither  Paul  nor  Thomas  is  mentioned  in  that  will  of  tbe  5th  <tf 
November,  18*2S,  but  the  property  is  given  at  once  to  Barton;  tfaeo 
to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hamilton;  and  then  to  the  other  sisters,  in  their 
order.  Then  the  whole  of  the  personal  property,  and  of  the  unsettled 
pro])erty,  is  left  to  Barton  and  to  his  three  sisters,  jointly.  There  is 
no  mention  of  Paul,  or  of  Thomas,  in  reference  to  that  part  of  the 
property ;  and  as  to  those  instruments,  no  one  doubts  their  being  the 
act  of  the  testator,  or  that  they  are  his  genuine  wills.  So  far  back, 
therefore,  as  tiie  5th  of  November,  1828,  you  find  the  first  disposztkni 
of  the  power  over  the  settled  property  in  favour  of  Mr.  Barton  Pantoo ; 
you  find  the  personal  property  and  the  unsettled  property  given  to  him 
at  that  time,  and  to  his  three  sisters,  jointly;  and  that  himself  and 
his  three  sisters  are  appointed  joint  executor  and  executrixes. 

Now,  there  is  no  other  testamentary  disposition  of  any  importanee, 
till  we  come  to  the  codicil  of  the  21st  April,  1831.  There  was  an 
intermediate  one,  of  the  7th  of  October,  1829 ;  but  that  only  re- 
voked so  n^uch  of  the  former  disposition  of  the  property  about  the 
house  at  Plasgwyn  as  was  in  the  nature  of  heir-looms,  which  be  di- 
rected should  go  with  the  house, — Jones  Panton,  the  son,  being*  then 
living ;  and  there  being  a  hope  or  a  probability  that  he  would  have 
sons,  and  that  they  would  descend  to  the  male  line.  But  tbe  sod« 
Jones,  died  in  the  year  1830;  Thomas  .was  dead;  Paul  was  on  bad 
terms  with  his  father;  and  he  had  altered  his  will,  on  the  Sth  of 
November,  1828,  by  which  he  omitted  the  name  of  Paul  entirely. 
There  was  then  no  son  living  at  home  with  the  father,  or  who  was  on 
terms  of  affection  with  him  at  all,  except  Barton.  He  was  en  terms 
of  affection  with  him,  he  was  living  with  him,  and  a  dweller  in  bis 
house. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  takes  place  ?  There  is  no  child  left  by  the 
son,  Jones  — no  son  to  whom  the  settled  property  can  descend.  The 
testator  has  no  male  descendant  at  all,  at  least  no  male  descendant  with 
whom  he  was  on  affectionate  terms  but  his  sen  Barton ;  and  what  is 
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the  effect  of  the  codidi  of  April,  1831  ?    The  effect  of  thai  codicil  is 
this,  —  I  must  say  t  think  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General, 
could  not  have  read  these  documents  with  any  g;reat  attention,  or  he 
could  not  have  put  the  construction  on  them  he  did  ;  for  he  said,  and 
he  asked  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  whether  this  codicil  of  1831  did  not 
totally  revoke  the  will  of  the  5ih  of  November,  1828  ?     Gentlemen, 
that  is  not  the  effect  of  it  at  all.     The  effect  of  that  codicil  of  the  SUt 
of  April,  1831,  is  this : — the  power  had  been  executed  before,  and  the 
execution  of  that  power  remained  by  this  codicil  the  same.     Therefore, 
the  settled  lands,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  the  daughters  of  Jones  Pan- 
ton,  would  go  to  Burton  Panton,  under  the  will  of  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1828,  and  to  his  children.     That  power,  therefore,  which  is  the 
most  important, — the  execution  of  which  is  the  most  important,  and 
which  points  out  how  the  settled  land  is  to  go, — remains  entirely  unal- 
tered by  the  codicil  of  the  21st  of  April,  1831.     But,  gentlemen,  that 
codicil  does  this  :  it  alters  the  bequest  of  the  unsettled  and  of  the  per- 
sonal property ;  and,  instead  of  leaving  that  property  to  Mr.  Barton 
Panton  and  to  his  three  sisters  jointly,  it  leaves  the  whole  of  that  pro- 
perty to  Mr.  Barton  Panton  himself.     It  leaves  the  whole  of  the  un- 
settled, and  it  leaves  the  whole  of  the  personal  property,  to  Mr. 
Barton  Panton  alone,  and  it  appoints  him  the  executor.     Now^  that  is 
the  codicil  of  the  21st  of  April,  1831. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  one  other  codicil  of  1833,  which  alters  the 
leg'acy  that  had  been  left  to  Mrs.  Lauretta  Williams,  from  400^  to 
200/. 

Now,  with  respect  to  these  documents :  I  must  make  an  observation 
here,  and  I  must  beg  your  attention  to  what  fell  from  my  learned 
friend^  the  Attorney  General,  upon  the  subject.  These  documents 
are  not  denied  to  be  the  genuine  wills  of  the  testator ;  but  my  learned 
friend,  the  Attorney  General,— although  he  says,  "I  admit  that  the$e 
wills  are  signed  by  the  testator— although  I  admit  that  he  was  of  per- 
fectly competent  capacity  to  make  them — although  he  was  a  supicious 
and  a  cautious  man — although  these  wills  are  executed  by  him,  and 
regularly  attested  in  1831,  and  although  I  don^t  doubt  their  genuine- 
aess,  and  I  don't  doubt  there  being  his  wills,  yet,  I  morally  suspect 
tliat  they  were  produced  by  some  improper  influence."  Improper  influ- 
ence, gentlemen  !  By  whom  ?  Who,  in  the  year  1 831,  was  to  exer- 
cise an  improper  influence  over  this  cautious  and  suspicious  man  ? 
Who  was  to  get  him,  or  by  whi>se  influence  was  he  to  make  a  will,  or 
to  write  a  will,  in  1831,  contrary  to  his  own  inclinations  and  real  in- 
tentions ?  Why,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  pretended  there  is  anything,  in 
any  part  of  the  evidence  in  this  case,  to  warrant  any  such  insinuation. 
And  i  should  say  here,  when  the  Attorney  General  has  complained  of 
what  is  the  operation  of  the  Bill  for  allowing  Counsel  for  Prisoners, 
I  am  not  interested  in  defending  the  provisions  of  that  Bill  either  here 
or  elsewhere.  That  Bill  was  conducted  and  carried  through  the  Legis- 
lature, chiefly  by  my  learned  friend  himself;  and  I  still  venture  to  hope 
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that  the  anticipations  he  then  fonned  of  that  BiD  wiQ  be  reaHxed,  asef 
that  it  may  operate,  in  the  end,  not  onlj  to  defend  the  pnaooer,  and  to 
protect  the  prisoner  who  may  be  improperly  charged,  but  that  it  vij) 
allow  justice  to  be  fairly  and  impartially  done  between  them  and  t^ 
public.     But,  gentlemen,  1  think  there  is  this  bad  efiecc  £roiii  ii: 
namely,  that  those  charges  which  used  to  be  made  invariably  bj  the 
prisoners  themselves  against  the  prosecutors  and  the  witnesses  cbar^i 
against  them, — the  imputations  they  made,  and  which  they  thoorbt 
they  were  at  liberty  to  make, — do  assume  something  of  a  dlSisrect 
character,  and  something  of  a  more  serious  nature,  when  tbey  are 
made  through  the  lips  of  their  counsel.     And  I  must -beg  of  yoo.  to  re^ 
member  what  it  is  that  the  Attorney  Greneral  has  thooght  hinuelf  at 
liberty  to  impute  here — of  course,  by  the  instructions  of  oiber  parties ; 
but  there  is  no  witness  that  has  been  called  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
secution to  speak  to  any  substantial  fact  in  this  case — no  matter  rov 
high  his  character,  no  matter  how  completely  unimpeached  hy  hi< 
cru>s- examination,  no  matter  how  entirely  disinterested  in  the  resu]: 
of  these  proceedings, — there  is  no  one  who  he  has  not  charged,  or  at 
least  insinuated,  to  be  guilty  of  conspiracy  the  most  foul,  of  perjary 
the  most  diabolical,  for  the  purpose  of  convicting  an  innocent  noan. 
Dishonour,  conspiracy,  and  perjury,  he  has  charged  against  every  wit- 
ness who  has  been  called  to  speak  to  any  one  fact  in  this  case.     Mr. 
Rumsey  Williams  he  says,  who  drew  this  will,  is  the  fabricator  of  ills 
plot ;    Mr.  Burton  Panton  is  an  instrument  in  his  hands  ;  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, the  Examiner  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  "  although   I  don't 
charge  him  with  forging  these  marks  upon  these  documents,  yet  I  wJ 
say,  he  might  have  done  it,"   Mr.  Tyrer,  who  was  at  Caernarvon  also, 
**  I  don't  charge  that  he  put  these  marks  upon  the  papers ;   I  don't 
charge  it,  because  I  very  well  see  it  is  impossible  he  could  have  done 
it;  but  1  insinuate  it— I   insinuate  that  they  might  have  done  it.     I 
insinuate  that  Mr.  Jennings  might  have  done  it ;  1  insinuate  that  Mr. 
Tyrer  might  have  done  it ;  but  that  as  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  he  is 
the  principal  conspirator.     Mr.  Bettiss  is  perjured  ;  Mr.  Jennings  is 
perjured,  and  I  insinuate  that  he  is  guilty  of  forgery  ;  so  I  do  of  ^fr. 
Tyrer,  so  I  do  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  and  so  I  do  of  everybody  that 
has  been'called," except  indeed,  for  some  reason  he  excepts  the  en- 
gravers and  Mr.  Jones.     Why  Mr.  Jones  was  excepted,  I  don't  know; 
because  his  evidence  is  to  a  fact  the  roost  important.     But  he  did  ex- 
cept him  ;  he  said,  he  had  no  instructions  to  attack  him,  and  he  did 
not  attack  him ;  but  that  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  is  the  fabricator  of 
the  plot  1 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  part  a  little  more 
particularly,  because  the  case  now  involves  interest  and  character 
besides  the  prisoners,  from  the  turn  the  case  has  taken.  What  right 
has  my  learned  friend  to  charge  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  in  the  way  he 
has  done  ?  You  have  heard  him  examined,  and  seen  how  he  demeaned 
himself  in  the  box.    You  have  heard  every  question  put  to  him  ;  and 
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you  have  heard  his  answers.    Who  is  he  ?     He  resides  in  the  county 
of  Caernarvon ;  he  has  lived  there  all  his  life ;  he  is  an  attorney  in 
^reat  business ;  there  is  no  act  of  his  life  to  which  suspicion  could  be 
attached  ;  there  is  no  act  of  his  life — nothing  affecting  him — that  was 
not  known  to  the  persons  who  conducted  this  defence  ;  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  was  at  perfect  liberty, — if  ever  he  had  heard  anything  im- 
peaching his  name  or  his  character, — he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  have 
put  any  questions  to  him  on  that  subject.     He  put  none  ;  he  ^sked 
none ;  he  did  not  insinuate,  in  bis  cross-examination,  that  he  had  not 
borne  from  his  birth  to  the  moment  he  stood  in  that  box,  the  character 
of  an  honourable  and  upright  man.     And,  when  we  are  told,  gentle- 
men, that  this  trial  might  have  taken  place  in  the  county  in  which  the 
prisoner  was  known,  I  must  say,  I  am  surprised  that  this  case  should 
have  concluded,  and  no  witnesses  have  been  called  to  speak  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  prisoner.     There  was  nothing  to  prevent  that  being  done 
in  London,  or  elsewhere.     It  is  not  done ;  and  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams, 
while  they  had  a  right  to  cross-examine  him,  they  have  not  done  it ; 
I  mean  to  any  act  in  which  his  character  is  impeached.    They  might 
have  examined  him  to  whatever  they  pleased  on  that  subject ;  and  I 
shall  beg  you  to  take  back  your  attention  to  the  words  of  his  answers— 
to  the  mode  in  which  those  answers  were  given  ;  and  then  ask  you,  whe- 
ther there  was  anything  in  his  cross-examination  that  could  induce  you 
to  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  he  was  a  witness  of  truth  and  honour. 

But  it  is  insinuated,  gentlemen,  by  some  one,  that  that  will  of  1S31 — 
not  that  it  was  not  a  genuine  will,  but  that  it  was  obtained  by  some  im- 
proper influence.  Gentlemen,  thatcharge  ismade,butnothing  has  taken 
place  to  support  it.  It's  the  will  that  continued  in  force  down  to  the 
hour  of  the  testator's  death.  He  spoke  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton  fre- 
quently upon  the  subject  of  his  property,  and  told  him  that  he  did 
mean  he  should  receive  the  property  at  his  death.  Now,  I  must  beg  you 
to  recollect  here,  a  question  put  by  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney 
General,  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton  on  his  re-examination,  or,  rather  on  his 
cross-examination  ;  whether  he  had  not  ever  heard  his  father  say  that 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  brother,  Jones  Panton.  The  object  of  that 
question,  gentlemen,  was  to  attempt  to  discredit  Mr.  Barton  Panton ; 
because,  at  that  time,  he  certainly  could  not  have  taken  the  property. 
Mr.  Barton  Panton*s  answer  was,  that  he  never  did  hear  him  say  so 
during  his  brother's  lifetime, — that  "  it  was  after  my  brother's  death 
he  first  told  me  I  should  receive  the  property." 

Well,  then,  we  have  these  wills.  The  affection  of  Mr.  Jones  Panton 
to  his  son  Barton  and  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  is  not  in  dispute.  They 
were  on  most  affectionate  terms;  they  lived  on  most  affectionate 
terms,  and  continued  so  down  to  the  time  of  his  death.  But,  now 
comes  the  fact,  which  it  is  of  very  great  importance  you  should  exer- 
cise your  judgment  upon  ;  because,  as  this  case  must  be  decided  by 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  transaction,  any  face  which  may 
guide  your  attention  to  form  a  correct  decision  on  the  question  you  have 
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to  dispose  of,  and  toochin^  the  documents  in  qaestioo,  it  is  of  the 
last  and  greatest  importance. 

Now,  then,  gentlemen,  this  takes  place  on  the  4th  of  Maj,  1837 ; 
Mr.  Bettiss  having^  gone  to  the  house  at  Plasgwyn  upon  the  eTening- 
of  the  3rd  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the  Races  at  Ch^ter, 
with  Mr.  Barton  Panto o,  was  desired  by  Mr.  Jones  Pantoo  to  resoain 
until  the  following  day.  Gentlemen,  the  whole  of  this  transaction  is 
important.  Part  of  it  was  deposed  to  by  Mr.  Bettiss,  part  by  Mr.  Bar- 
ton Panton,  part  by  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  and  part  by  Mr.  Jones. 
whom  I  have  alluded  to  before.  Mr.  Bettiss  is  requested  to  stay  til! 
next  d.ty.  He  does  stay  till  the  next  day ;  and,  on  that  next  day.  Mr. 
Jones  Panton  desires  Iiis  son  to  fetch  from  the  library  the  roll  of  stock- 
receipts.  He  gives  to  his  son  the  roll  of  stock-receipts,  amouottng  to 
between  28.000/.  and  29,000/. ;  and  he  tells  him,  "  You  have  sUyed  at 
home  to-day  for  some  purpose,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  There 
is  20,000^  of  that  upon  which  no  dividend  has  been  paid  for  ten  years. « 
He  gave  him,  at  the  same  time,  all  his  personal  property ;  be  gave 
him  the  key  of  the  plate-chest,  the  key  of  the  library,  the  key  of  the 
wine-cellar,  and  he  gave  him  all  he  had.  That's  on  the  4th  of  May. 
Mr.  Barton  Panton  and  Mr.  Bettiss  both  speak  to  that. 

Now,  I  would  ask  you  again,  gentlemen,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Bettiss, 
was^any  question  put  to  him  ; — he  is  well  known,  his  character  ia  well 
known  ; — was  any  question  put  to  him  on  his  cross-examination  which 
would  induce  you  to  believe  that  he  was,  in  that  box,  the  fabricator  of 
that  story  ;  that  he  was  inventing  it. — that  he  was  inventing  it  for  the 
purpose  of  coming  here  to  swear  this  crime  against  the  prisoner, — 
that  he  was  guilty  of  this  diabolical  crime  and  of  this  conspiracy ;  and 
for  what  purpose  ?  He  is  related,  it  is  true,  to  Mrs.  Barton  Panton  ; 
but  is  that  sufficient  to  induce  you  to  believe  that  he  was  guilty  of 
such  a  crime }  And  are  you  to  believe  it,  without  the  slightest  gronnd 
fur  entertaining  such  a  belief?  There  was  not  the  slightest  question 
put  to  him  on  cross-examination,  that  went  in  any  way  to  affect  the 
character  or  the  credit  of  that  witness.     Not  one ; — not  one. 

But,  again,  gentlemen,  it  does  not  stand  upon  this  evidence  alone. 
It  is  important  to  recollect,  that  the  statement  with  respect  to  the 
stock  is  true,  and  that  on  20,000/.  of  that  stock,  no  dividends  had 
been  paid  since  1 827.  The  testator  had  stock  at  that  time  standing 
in  the  Bank  of  Eng^land,  as  has  been  proved,  to  the  amount  of  28,000/. 
or  29,000/.,  upon  20,000/.  of  which  no  dividends  had  been  paid  for 
ten  years.  I  don't  know  how  Mr.  Bettiss  could  possibly  have  known 
that,  unless  he  had  received  the  information  from  the  testator  himself. 
They  won't  allow  you  to  search  the  books  in  the  Bank  of  England  ; 
you  can't  do  it.  There  is  no  public  document  that  will  give  you  that 
information.  You  can  tell,  by  the  List  that  is  published,  what  persons 
have  dividends  unpaid ;  but  you  have  no  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  the  stock,  and  no  mode  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the 
dividends. 
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But  there  is  another  thing ;  I  want  to  know,  for  what  purpose  this 
is  done  ?  This  statement  was  made  with  the  view  to  the  proceeding's 
in.  and  I  understand  was  proved  to,  the  Ecclesiastical  Court ;  not  at 
the  time  when  the  question  of  forgery  had  arisen,  but  upon  another 
occasion,  and  when  the  question  there  was,  whether  the  will  of  the  7th 
of  May  was  a  genuine  will  or  not.  If  you  had  wanted  to  fabricate 
any  statement  of  this  sort  for  any  purpose  of  that  kind,  it  would  not 
have  been  fixed  upon  the  4th  of  May,  before  the  date  of  that  will  of 
the  7  th  of  May,  but  it  would  have  been  some  day  that  would  have 
been  important  in  that  case  :  however,  it  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
May. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  it  did  take  place  upon  the  4th  of  May, — if  that 
transaction  did  take  place  there,— why,  then  it  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  genuineness  of  these  documents.  But,  before  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  explanation  that  is  given  of  it  by  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, I  should  wish  to  take  you  through  the  whole  of  that  transaction. 

Well,  then,  this  took  place  on  the  4th  of  May.  The  testator  then 
desired  Mr,  Rumsey  Williams — 1  mean  Mr.  Bettiss  j  the  testator  then 
desired  Mr.  Bettiss  to  go  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams^  and  to  ask  Mr. 
Rumsey  Williams  for  a  parcel  he  had  of  his.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Rum- 
sey Williams  had  the  will  and  the  codicils  which  he  had  prepared ; 
he  had  kept  them,  as  he  said,  in  a  brown  paper  parcel,  in  which  they 
were  sealed  up,  from  the  time  of  their  execution  till  he  was  asked  for 
them  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Bettiss  saw  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  and 
he  delivered  the  message :  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  did  not  know  the 
parcel  the  testator  wanted.  Mr.  Bettiss  then  again  saw  Mr.  Panton, 
and  told  him  so ;  and  he  said,  "  I  mean  the  wills."  Mr.  Bettiss  writes, 
"  I  have  not  seen  that  paper,  but  I  can  tell  what  it  is."  Mr.  Bettiss 
writes  a  note  upon  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery for  some  expenses  of  Mr.  Bettiss  and  some  one  else,  and  he 
sends  that  and  another  from  a  Mr.  Griffiths,  in  which  Mr.  Griffiths, 
I  believe,  says,  he  thinks  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
expenses,  bat  that  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  has  a  copy  of  it,  and  that 
he  may  consult  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  upon  it.  He  writes  upon  the 
back  of  that — not  in  reference  to  this  at  all  —  "  What  am  1  to  do  with 
this  ?  I  don't  think  it  will  be  necessary."   And,  at  the  bottom  of  that, 

is and  we  hear  so  much  of  forgery,  that  my  learned  friend  stated  this 

had  been  forged — thatlhey  had  written  these  lines  since  for  some  pur- 
pose or  another,  but  what  no  one  can  tell ;  but  nobody  can  doubt  that 
this  line  was  written  at  the  same  time.  You  cannot  write  on  paper,  at 
different  times,  without  observing  it ;  and  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  writes 
on  this,  ^'  I  am  going  to  Plasgwyn  myself,  and  will  take  the  will  over 
with  me."  Mr.  Bettiss  having  written  that  it  was  the  will  Mr.  Pan- 
ton  wanted.  My  learned  friend  said,  "  Why  did  he  send  back  the 
petition,  when  the  petition  was  sent  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ?"  Why, 
he  had  the  petition  ;  he  was  the  person  who  was  to  be  communicated 
with,  as  to  whether  they  should  go  on  with  that  petition  to  the  Court 
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of  Chancery  or  not  The  copy  of  the  petition  that  was  sent  v»Kt 
the  petition  that  was  wanted  ;  nor  was  it  the  answer  be  coold  Kod 
npon  the  question,  whether  the  petition  conld  be  presented  or  boC 
But  Mr.  Bettiss  writes  upon  it,  "  It  is  the  will,  Mr.  Panton  wanted ;" 
and  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  writes  at  the  bottom  of  that,  '^  I  am  gtn; 
to  Plasgwyn,  and  will  take  it  myself," 

Well.  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  |^es  to  Plasgwyn,  and  now  the  date  of 
that?  He  goes  to  Plasgwyn  on  the  12th  of  May;  he  went  then  to 
get  Mr.  Jones  Panton  to  execute  a  lease ;  he  was  going  to  Plasg^vTo 
for  that  purpose.  He  went  upon  the  12th  of  May,  and  got  the  eieca- 
tion  of  that  lease,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  date.  Again. 
gentlemen,  that  date  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Jonea 

Mr.  Baron  ParAce.— Have  you  got  that  letter]?  [The  documeatms 
handed  to  his  lordship.] 

Sir  fViUiam  Fo^if.— Gentlemen,  that  date  is  corroborated  by  tk 
evidence  of  Mr.  William  Jones,  who,  as  1  stated  before,  was  the  ooHr 
witness  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General,  made  no  insinaatioa 
against.     Mr.  William  Jones  says  he  was  there  on  the  1 2th  of  Maj. 
and  also  observed  what  took  place.     You  have,  therefore,  Mr.  Barton 
Panton  and  Mr.  Bettiss  speaking  to  what  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
May ;  and  yon  have  now  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  and  Mr.  Jones,  to 
what  took  place  on  the  12th.     Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  states  this  took 
place :  the  testator  told  me  he  had  sent  for  the  will,  because  he  vaat^ 
to  make  an  alteration  in  it,  and  to  leave  Mrs.  Lauretta  Williams,  the 
wife  of  the  prisoner,  the  sum  of  2000/. ;  and  that  he  wanted  to  leate 
also  to  his  grand-daughter,  the  little  child,  the  sum  of  30001. ;  and 
then,  that  he  said,  *•  She  is  so  young,"  or  something  to  that  eflfect ;  "and 
I^am  not  likely  to  be  long  with  you,  it  will  be  a  good  sum  for  her  at  the 
time  she  grows  up ;"  something  of  that  sort.    Why,  according  to  Mr. 
Rumsey  Williams's  evidence,  he  stated  he  wanted  to  leave  2000/.  to 
Mrs.  Lauretta  Williams,  the  wife  of  the  prisoner.     No  one  has  said, 
in  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  or  attempted  to  say,  there  was 
any  quarrel  between  the  prisoner  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Jones  Panton. 
No  one  ever  has  said,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  but  only 
of  visiting  rarely.     Twice  a  year,  it  is  said,  were  the  number  of  visits 
which  Mr.  Jones  Panton  made  to  his  daughter;  and  they  were  occa- 
sionally in  the  habit  of  going  to  Plasgwyn.    Nobody  ever  denied  that ; 
and  on  this  occasion  the  testator  himself  stated,  that  he  wanted  to 
alter  the  will,  so  as  to  leave  her  2000/,.  and  3000/.  to  the  grand- 
daughter.    That  he  stated  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  alone ;  bat  he 
desired  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  to  put  back  the  wills  at  that  moment, 
and  he  would  do  it  at  another  time.     In  the  meantime,  his  son,  Mr. 
Barton  Panton,  came  into  the  room  while  that  parcel  was  on  the 
table  ;  and  he,  as  well  as  Mr.  William  Jones,  have  pledged  their  oaths 
that  they  heard  Mr.  Jones  Panton  say,  "There,  Barton,  there  are  mj 
will  and  codicils  ;  there,  take  care  of  them."       That  is  spoken  to  on 
the  12th  of  May,  and  spoken  to  by  a  witness  whom  they  don't  attempt 
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to  impeach.  It's  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Barton  Panton— it  is  sworn  to  by 
Mr.  Rumsey  Williams — it  is  sworn  to  by  Mr.  William  Jones.  It  is 
stated  to  have  taken  place  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  that  immediately 
after  the  conversation  the  testator  had  had  with  Mr.  Rumsey  Wil- 
liams, in  which  he  stated  he  intended  to  leave  2000/.  to  the  wife  of 
the  prisoner. 

Now,  let  me  ask  yoq,  how  does  that  fact  bear  upon  the  case  ?  If 
it  be  true,  could  he  at  that  time  have  executed  a  will  bearing  date  the 
6th  of  November,  1834,  and  a  codicil  on  the  7th  of  May,  1837,-— 
that  is,  a  day  between  the  4th  and  12th  of  May  ?  Could  he  have  ex- 
ecuted a  codicil  on  the  7th  of  May,  confirming  that  will  of  the  6th  of 
November,  1834,  by  which  the  will  and  codicils  before  him  (as  far  as  re- 
garded the  bequest  to  Mr.  Barton  Pan  ton)  were  rendered  nugatory,  and 
in  which  he  had  leftlo  Mrs.  Lauretta  Williams  the  whole  of  his  disposa- 
ble property  ?  It  cannot  be ;  it  cannot  be,  gentlemen.  And  my  learned 
friend,  the  Attorney  General's  suggestion  is,  that  you  must  suppose 
the  old  gentleman  was  guilty  of  what  he  calls  a  ruse  de  guerre  upon 
that  occasion  ;  and  that,  although  he  knew  full  well  he  had  left  the  whole 
of  the  property  to  Mrs.  Lauretta  William8,yet  that  he  attempted  to  de- 
ceive Mr.  Bettiss, — that  he  attempted  to  deceive  Mr.  Barton  Panton, — 
that  he  attempted  to  deceive  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams ;  and  that  the  ob- 
ject was,  as  my  learned  friend  says,  that  he  might  please  everybody,-^ 
that  he  might  be  upon  good  terms  with  those  he  was  living  with ;  and  still 
that  he  might  leave  his  property  to  those  that  were  away.  My  learned 
friend  has  a  right  to  put  any  such  hypothesis  to  you;  but,  I  must  say, 
that  that  appears  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  the  standard  by  which  we  are 
to  look  at  all  the  acts  and  deeds  of  our  fellow  men.  I  must  say,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  contrary  to  all  that  we  ought  to  suppose,  to  imagine 
that  at  a  time  when  he  supposed  he  was  about  to  quit  this  scene  for  ever, 
although  perhaps  not  anticipating  so  early  a  dissolution, — that  he 
shoukl  have  taken  that  occasion  to  insult  and  to  mock  his  children, 
with  whom  he  stood  on  such  terms  of  affection, ^and  that  the  last  act 
of  his  life  should  be  one  of  mockery  and  of  wanton  insult  to  that  son, 
who  was  living  with  htm, ^ who  was  managing  his  affairs,— who  had 
lived  with  him  all  his  life ;  yes,  and  who  stood  on  terms  of  thd  dearest 
affection  with  him  ; — you  are  to  believe  that  he  did  that  to  mock  and 
insult  that  son,  and  that  the  last  act  of  his  life  was  to  declare  a  lie 
to  those  around  him  !  Gentlemen,  you  cannot  believe  it :  it's  impos- 
sible to  believe  it.  Therefore,  1  say  that  that  act  which  took  pUce  on 
the  12th  of  May,  by  which  he  declared  his  will  of  1828  was  his  ex- 
isting will,  and  those  codicils  were  his  existing  codicils— that  act,  by 
which  he  declared  his  son  Barton  was  to  take  that  will  and  those  codi- 
cils, and  that  he  was  the  person  who  was  to  have  the  property  at  his 
death, — is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  the  documents  set  up  by 
the  prisoner  being  genuine  and  real  documents ;  and  that  is  a  most 
important  fact  when  we  come  to  look  at  these  documents, -- that  is  a 
fact  that  stands  clear.     It's  a  transaction  entirely  separate  and  dis- 
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tinct,— it's  a  declaration  of  the  testator,  and  an  act  done  by  bim.  A 
declaration  and  an  act  proved  by  unimpeached  and  unloipeacbalite 
witnesses ;  a  declaration  made  and  an  act  done  so  late  as  five  days 
after  the  pretended  execution  of  the  codicil  which  gfivea  the  whok  of 
the  property  to  Mrs.  Lauretta  Williams. 

Now,  then,  gentlemen,  let  us  look  at  these  docaments.  When  an 
they  produced  Y  The  testator  died  upon  the  26ih  day  of  May.  Who 
was  his  executor  ?  According  to  the  statement  of  the  prisooer,  ^ 
was  his  executor ;  and  his  executor  by  an  instrument  dated  so  late  as 
the  7th  of  May.  What  ought  he  to  have  done?  The  Attonwy 
General  says  it  was  very  cautious  on  his  part  to  enter  a  ca?eat 
Enter  a  caveat !  A  caveat  against  what  ?  If  these  wills  are  geooise, 
—if  the  prisoner  had  no  reason  to  suppose  any  doubt  existed  aboat 
tlie  genuineness  of  his  wills,  all  he  bad  to  do  was  to  produce  then, 
and  to  compare  their  dates  with  the  dates  of  any  other  instrumeDts ; 
and  if  there  was  found  to  be  no  instruments  so  late  as  the  7lh  of 
May,  then  his  will  would  have  given  him  the  power  and  the  right  to 
act  and  to  interfere.  Why  enter  a  caveat  ?  Why  suppose  this  snit 
was  to  take  place  ?  If  your  will  is  genuine,— it's  the  handwriting  of 
the  testator,  Mr.  Jones  Panton,-^it  appoints  you  executor,  and  j» 
have  a  right  to  act.  Gentlemen,  he  does  not  do  so.  He  never  pnh 
duces  the  will ;  nor  does  he  state  to  any  one  that  be  has  it.  I  doBl 
forget  the  evidence  of  the  witness  this  morning,  to  which  I  shall  call 
your  attention  presently.  The  prisoner  mentions  it  to  no  one.  He 
comes  to  the  funeral ;  but  he  does  not  g^  into  the  room  where  tbe 
family  are.  He  writes  letters ;  and  without  troubling  you  by  again 
reading  those  letters,  I  must  still  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  thefli, 
because  I  cannot  understand  any  hypothesis  in  reference  to  thein, 
consistent  with  innocence.  I  cannot  understand  any  way  io  which  it 
can  be  put,  consistent  with  innocence,  that  a  person  who  had  in  his 
hand  a  will,  dated  so  late  as  the  7th  of  May,  could  have  written  thoae 
letters  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton.  Why  did  be  conceal  that  fact? 
There  is  that  letter  of  the  6th  of  June,  dated  from  Brynbras,  sUtisg 
that  he  will  come  and  hear  the  will  read,  which  Mr.  Barton  Panton  is 
going  to  read,  and  that  he  will  endeavour  to  carry  into  effect  the 
wishes  of  their  father.  What  is  the  meaning- of  that?  He  had  no 
doubt  then,  about  tbe  authenticity  of  tbe  will.  What  is  the  advice 
Mr.  Gething  Williams  gives  him  ?  And,  gentlemen,  knowing  the 
situation  in  which  that  gentleman  stands,  and  his  near  connection  to 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  I  don't  like  to  advert  harshly  to  what  be  says; 
but  just  look  at  the  account  which  Mr.  Gething  Williams  gives. 

It  is  this,  gentlemen  :  That  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1837,  he  went 
to  the  house  at  Plasgwyn ;  that  he  went  there  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barton  Panton  were  there ;  when  the  child  was  there ;  when  the 
prisoner  and  the  prisoner's  wife  were  there ;  but  that  they  all  went 
away,  and  he  happened  to  be  left  alone  with  the  testator.  He  was 
not  in  the  house  half  an  hour ;  and,  without  any  previous  conversatioo> 
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a  gentleman^  ^  who  is  said  to  be  a  cautious  and  a  suspicious  man,  and 
who,  my  learned  friend  said,  he  never  would  believe  would  communi- 
cate hid  affairs  to  any  person,  or  to  any  one  in  the  presence  of  others, 
— if  my  learned  friend  did  not  say  that  he  did  hint  it, — this  cautious 
and  suspicious  gentleman  said  to  Mr.  Gething  Williams,  all  at  once, 
"  I  must  beg  of  you  to  take  care  of  poor  Laura,  if  any  thing  should 
happen  to  Tom ;  he  is  my  executor  !'*  Gentlemen,  it  is  for  you,  who 
are  to  judge  oC  the  credit  of  witnesses,  to  say  whether  you  give  credit 
to  that  statement.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  extraordinary  statement. 
The  one  part  of  it  seems  to  have  no  connection  with  the  previous  part 
of  it :  you  are  to  "  take  care  of  poor  Laura,  if  anything  should  happea 
to  Tom."  It  has  no  connection  with  it.  and  yec  that  is  the  whole  of  the 
conversation  ;  and  Mr.  Gething  Williams,  though  he  sees  his  brother 
frequently  afterwards,  never  says  he  has  had  any  conversation  with 
the  testator  about  his  brother,  or  that  he  has  anything  to  say  to  him, 
until  the  day  after  the  funeral ;  and  then  he  gives  him  this  extra- 
ordinary piece  of  advice.  He  says  his  brother  then  told  him  that  he 
was  the  executor.  He  says,  "  I  know  it."  His  brother  says,  "  I 
want  to  go  to  Piasgwyn,  to  take  possession  ;"  and  then  he  gives  this 
advice  to  his  brother,  who  would  know  what  course  to  take  full  well,— 
but  he  gives  this  advice  :  "  Don't  go ;  there  may  be  wills  of  a  later 
date  than  yours ;  go  up  to  London  and  consult  a  proctor  and  an  ad- 
vocate." Consult  a  proctor  or  an  advocate,  about  what  ?  Consult 
about  what?  O,  your  wills  are  in  London  ;  go  up  to  London,  and 
consult  a  proctor  and  an  advocate.  Consult  about  what  ?  Were  the 
wills  in  London  ?  Was  that  will  of  the  7th  of  May,  in  London  ? 
That  codicil,  executed  not  twenty  days  before  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator,— was  that  codicil  in  London,  or  where  was  it?  But,  why 
consult  a  proctor  or  an  advocate !  About  what  ?  Why,  all  the 
prisoner  had  to  inquire  into  was,  —are  there  any  wills  later  than  the 
7th  of  May  ?  If  there  are,  mine  is  not  operative  ;  but  if  there  is  not 
a  will  later  than  the  7th  of  May,  then  mine  is  operative.  But  observe 
this,  gentlemen, — and  when  you  are  trying  the  credit  of  Mr.  Gething 
Williams,  it  is  important  to  see  what  he  does  and  what  he  states, — he 
goes  to  Piasgwyn  on  the  9th  of  June.  He  then  knows  the  dates  of 
the  genuine  wills  of  the  testator ;  but  he  says  not  a  word  of  his  bro- 
ther's will.  And  again,  a  week  after  that,  Mrs.  Jones  Panton  and  he 
go  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton,— go  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  the  fixtures  at  Piasgwyn, — she  does,  rather,  with  him  ; 
and  in  his  presence  she  bargains  for  the  sale  of  the  property  at  Pias- 
gwyn ;  she  actually  agrees  to  purchase  it !  He  goes  with  her  to  wit- 
ness the  bargain,  and  he  never  says  one  single  word  to  Mr.  Barton  or 
to  her,  that  they  had  no  right  to  enter  into  that  bargain  !  Why.  he 
knew  the  date  of  the  genuine  documents ;  he  bad  seen  them  on  the 
9th  of  June ;  he  must  have  known  them ;  and  yet  he  goes  with  her 
as  a  witness  to  Piasgwyn,  to  enter  into  a  bargain  for  the  purchase  of 
the  fixtures  !     Gentlemen,  I  must  say  that  that  is  a  strange  and  an 
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incoDsittent  story ;  I  must  saj,  it  is  for  yoa  to  say  whether  the  stale- 
ment  of  Mr.  Getbing^  Williams,  and  the  advice  he  says  be  gave  to 
his  brother, — whether  you  think  that  statement  is  suflicieat  to  refsove 
the  suspicion  attaching  to  his  not  mentioning  that  will  of  his  bro- 
ther's on  the  9th  of  June.  The  prisoner  himself  never  went  to  heu- 
the  wills  read  after  the  funeral.  If  he  had  gone,  he  would  then  have 
known  the  dates.  He  did  not  go  ;  he  made  no  application  on  the 
subject,  at  that  time;  and  the  wills  would  have  been  read,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  after  the  funeral,  if  he  had  gone  then.  He  did  not  go. — 
be  does  not  go  on  the  Sthj  but  he  sends  on  the  9th  ;  and  then,  a  week 
after  the  9th,  Mr.  Gething  Williams,  who  had  gone  and  seen  the  wilb, 
goes  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  at  Piasgwyn,  and  treats  with  him,  in  his 
character  of  executor,  for  the  purchase  of  the  fixtures. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  statement, — for  it  has  been  varied  hj  the 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner ;  Mr.  Wadeson  proved  that,  as 
early  as  the  15th  of  June,  he  had  these  documents  in  his  pos- 
session — 

Mr.  Baron  Parke.^The  14th  of  June. 

Sir  William  Follett.—ThQ  14th  of  June;  I  am  much  obliged  to 
your  lordship.  As  early  as  the  14th  .of  June,  therefore,  the  docu- 
ments were  certainly  handed  to  the  proctor;  and  he  comma nicated 
that  to  the  proctor  on  the  other  side,  as  early  as  the  14th.  But,  siill 
there  is  something  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  conduct  of  the  parties, 
in  the  letters  which  were  written  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
testator,  and  in  the  bargain  that  was  witnessed  by  Mr.  Gething 
Williams. 

But,  gentlemen,  let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  the  documents ; 
because,  after  all,  with  the  exception  of  those  important  facts  that 
took  place  on  the  12th  and  on  the  4lh  of  May,  it  is  to  the  documents 
themselves  you  will  mainly  have  to  look.  There  are  of  these  docu- 
ments nine,  which  purport  to  be  either  wills  or  documents  signed  by 
the  testator;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  nine  writings  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  signed  by  the 
testator ;  and  there  are  two  which  are  said  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  testator. 

Now,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  with  regard  to  the  nine,  is 
this,— every  one  of  these  nine  documents,  which  are  written  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  prisoner,  are  all  written  upon  paper  upon  which 
there  had  been  pencil-writing,  or  maps,  or  plans.  It  is  not  one,  it  is 
not  two  ;  but  the  whole  are  written  upon  paper  of  that  description. 
They  are  written  at  diflferent  dates:  one  is  the  6th  of  November,  1834; 
another  is  the  15th  of  October,  1836;  another  is  the -7th  of  May, 
1837  ;  and  yet,  every  one  of  these  documents  is  written  upon  paper  of 
the  same  sort,— that  is,  paper  upon  which  there  had  been  pencil,  either 
pencil-plans,  pencil-maps,  or  pencil-writing ;  the  whole  nine.  There 
are,  besides  these,  two  which  are  said  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Panton. 
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-  Now,  gentlemen,  with  respect  to  these  wills  themselves,  I  don't 
think  your  attention  has  been  very  minutely  drawn  to  them,  except 
that  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General,  pointed  out  what  his 
hypothesis  was  respecting  them  ;  I  mean  to  the  nature  of  these  instru- 
ments. Now,  one,  "  No.  1,"  is  said  to  bo  the  will ;  "  No.  2  "  is  said 
to  be  the  duplicate  of  that  will ;  "  No.  3  "  is  a  codicil ;  "  No.  4  "  is 
a  codicil;  and  then,  "  No.  '5  "  is  said  to  be  instructions  for  the  will  of 
the  6th  of  November,  1834.  Is  said  to  be,  as  I  understood  my 
learned  friend,  because  this  is  his  suggestion.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  it :  but  it  is  his  suggestion,  that  "  No.  5  "  was  the  instructions  for 
the  will  of  the  31st  of  May,  1834,  and  that  it  was  altered  to  instruc- 
tions for  the  will  of  the  6th  of  November,  1834.  That  I  understood 
to  be  bis  hypothesis.  My  lord  has  that  document  before  him ;  it  be- 
gins,— "  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.    I,  Jones  Panton, "  and  it 

has  written  at  the  bottom,  "  I  approve  of  this,"  and  is  signed,  '*  Jones 
Panton."  There  is  this  also  at  the  bottom  :  •*  L  direct  my  will,  dated 
the  31st  day  of  May,  1834,  to  remain  uncancelled,  until  I  have  signed 
another."  Now,  the  first  thing  to  be  observed,  if  this  hypothesis  is 
correct,  is,  that  the  will  of  the  31st  of  May,  1834,  is  exactly  the  same 
as  this  will  of  the  6th  of  November,  1834 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Which  scrip  is  that  ? 

Sir  William  Follett. — *'  No.  5,"  my  lord.  He  is  supposed  to 
alter  that  will  of  the  31st  of  May,  1834,  and  to  alter  it  to  this  will  of 
the  6th  of  November,  1834,  and  that  the  draft  of  the  will  of  the  3l8t 
of  May,  1834,  is  intended  to  be  the  instructions  for  the  will  of  the  6th 
of  November,  1834.  Now,  I  say  that  the  will  of  the  6ih  of  Novem- 
ber, 1834,  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  will  of  the  31st  of  May,  1834  ; 
and  that,  with  that  will  of  the  31st  of  May,  1834,  you  did  not  re- 
quire another  will, — that  will  of  the  6th  of  November,  1834, — if  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  the  draft  of  that  will  was  to  be  instructions  for 
another.  That,  however,  is  only  a  suggestion  ;  it's  merely  the  sug- 
gestion of  my  learned  friend. 

But,  DOW,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  this  erasure,  that  he  would 
leave  the  property  in  the  county  of  Flint,  in  North  Wales,  to  these 
parlies  as  tenants  in  common  ;  and  then  there  are  these  words  oblite- 
rated : — 

"  The  said  messuages  or  tenements,  lands,  mines,  and  heredita- 
ments, to  be  conveyed  by  the  said  parties  interested  to  any  trustee  or 
trustees,  receiver  or  receivers,  for  their  mutual  benefit ;  or,  such  trus- 
tee or  receiver  to  be  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  case  of 
infancy  or  non-agreement.*' 

And  the  second  clause  is  this : — 

"  And  I  do  hereby  declare,  that  the  marriage  settlement  of  my  eldest 
son,  Jones  Panton,  whereby  my  property  is  settled  otherwise  than  by 
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this  my  will,  was  obtained  from  me  by  fraod.  and  that  I  will  and  inteiid 
to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  set  the  same  aside  in  my  life- 
time, in  order  that  the  same  may  become  subject  to  the  di^>ositioa 
hereby  made  thereof." 

Tiiat's  the  other ;  the  clause  to  which  the  Attorney  Gencrafs  obser* 
vation  was  applied.  Well,  now,  there  is  no  proof  of  anj  alteration 
whatever ;  and  my  leamecf  friend,  the  Attorney  General's  hypothesis 
is  this  :  that  he  intended,  when  he  wrote  the  will  of  the  31st  of  May, 
1 834,  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  set  aside  the  settlement ; 
but  that^  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  did  not  do  as  he  had  intended, 
and,  therefore,  published  another  will,  without  that  statement  in  it 
But  that  must  be  merely  the  hypothesis  of  my  learned  friend  hiniKlf, 
because  the  will  of  the  6th  of  November,  1831,  professes  to  devise 
the  settled  land  in  the  same  way  as  all  the  other  property ;  and  that 
settled  property  beings  settled  by  the  deed  of  1 823,  the  devise  by  the 
will  of  November,  1834,  amounts  to  nothing. 

But,  gentlemen,  if  there  was  a  will  on  the  Slst  of  May,  1834.  or 
paper  bearing  that  date  of  the  3ist  of  May,  1834,  and  another  of  the 
date  of  the  6th  of  November,  1834,  those  two  dates  are  most  im- 
portant; because,  upon  the  Slst  of  May,  1834,  the  testator  did  exe- 
cute an  agreement  for  the  partition  of  the  lands  and  property  in  Car- 
sitor- street,  in  Bishppsgate-street,  and  in  other  places  in  the  City  of 
London ;  he  executed  that  agreement  on  the  Slst  of  May,  1834, 
and,  gentlemen,  he  executed  a  deed  for  carrying  that  agreement  for 
the  partition  into  effect  on  the  6th  of  November,  1834,  and  those 
deeds  were  executed  by  the  testator,  and  attested  by  one  of  the  women. 
And  the  agreement  was — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  prepared  by 
him— but  that  agreement  of  the  31st  of  May,  1834,  was  found  in  the 
custody  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams, — the  agreement  approved  of  by 
him. 

I  say  then,  gentlemen,  that  that  will  of  November,  1834,  makes  no 
alteration  in  it  at  all.  But  let  us  look  to  the  codicils :  I  have  already 
called  your  attention  to  them  ;  two  of  the  documents  are  nothing,  for 
they  merely  recite  the  will,  and  affect  the  personalty.  We  then  have 
two  documents  produced  :  one  written  in  pencil,  another  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  the  prisoner,  professing  to  be  a 
copy  of  it ;  and  a  third  written  in  ink.  Now,  I  should  say  here,  also, 
that  the  evidence  given  upon  this  part  of  the  case  is  important.  Mr. 
Paul  Panton  said,  though  it  is  hard  lo  swear  to  handwriting,  yet  be 
believed  it  was  the  handwriting  of  his  father  ;  Mrs.  Barton  thought, 
that  one  was  the  handwriting  of  the  father,  and  the  other  was  not ; 
Mr.  Barton  Panton  thought  they  were  not  in  his  father's  handwriting. 
They  have  called  three  other  witnesses,  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  and  who  have  stated  that  they  6e- 
lieve  them  to  be  in  his  handwriting. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  form  a  judgment 
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on  the  character  of  handwriting ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  you  are 
here  trying  the  guilt  or  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  upon  a  charge 
so  serious  to  him  as  this  is,  I  think  myself  bound  to  admit,  that  the 
evidence  produced  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
you  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  papers, — at  least,  the  bulk  of 
them ;  for  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  them  more  in  detail  ;  but  to 
the  conclusion  that,  generally,  they  are  in  the  handwriting  of  the  tes- 
tator. But  we  will  now  see  what  effect  these  papers  will  have  in  tiie 
case. 

The  first  of  them,  written  upon  the  back  of  the  newspaper  envelope, 
is  in  these  words : — 

^'  I  give  to  my  son.  Barton  Panton,  my  Denbighshire  and  Merioneth 
estates,  and  his  children  ;  I  give  my  Flintshire  estates  to  Martha 
Hamilton,  Bulkeiey  and  his  children ;  also  to  Lauretta  Maria  Williams. 
^s  to  Hugh  Thomas,  he  is  no  better  than  old  Lewis." 

Now,  the  first  thing,  gentlemen,  I  must  observe  upon  that  is,  that 
there  is  not  one  word  in  that  paper  of  any  bequest  of  the  real  or  per- 
sonal property  to  Mrs.  Lauretta  Williams.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
paper  which  warranted  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  or  any  body  else,  in 
drawing  a  will,  or  in  making  a  bequest  of  the  real  or  personal  property 
to  Mrs.  Lauretta  Williams.  There  is  not  one  word  in  the  paper  about 
it.  Not  one  word  as  to  the  property  in  the  settlement ;  and-it  con- 
cludes thus  :  ''  As  to  Hugh  Thomas,  he  is  no  better  than  old  Lewis.*' 
One  can  hardly  suppose  these  were  intended  for  instructions  for  a 
will  at  all  :  it's  not  likely  they  were ;  not  probable,  especially  from  a 
person  of  the  character  of  the  testator.  But,  you  find  that  writing 
on  the  back  of  the  envelope  of  a  newspaper ;  but  in  that  yuu  find 
not  one  word  of  the  important  bequest  which  is  to  be  found  in  this 
will. 

Now,  we  have  the  two  others.  We  have  the  pencil-writing ;  and 
several  witnesses  have  sworn  they  believe  that  to  be  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Jones  Panton.  Now,  observe  this  :  this  is  the  scrip  •*  No.  8  ;** 
which  is  in  the  handwriting — I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  pencil- 
writing  ;  but  I  observe  that  this  "  No.  8  "  is  in  the  handw^ritingjof  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams.  It  is  signed,  or  it  professes  to  be^igned,  by  the 
testator  ;  it's  upon  paper  upon  which  there  has  been  obliterated  pen- 
cil :  there  was  pencil- writing  upon  it.  I  shall  call  your  attention  to 
that  again,  more  particularly  ;  but,  I  want  you  now  to  observe  the  lan- 
guage of  this  document.     It  is  this  :  — 

**  Instructions  for  the  will  of  Jones  Panton,  of  Plasgwyn,  in  the 
county  of  Anglesey,  Esq".,  being  a  copy  from  his  pencil- writing — " 

That's  written  upon  the  top,  and  written  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
prisoner.     Then  comes  this,  also  in  his  handwriting  : — 

•'  I  give  to  Paul  Griffith  Panton,  all  my  Plasgwyn  property  ;  whoever 
has  the  Anglesey  property  must  take  the  name  of  Panton.     I  give  to 
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Barton  William  Panton,  all  ray  Denbighshire  and  Merkmetlialfeire 
property  ;  I  g^ive  to  Martha  Hamilton,  Lauretta  Maria  WUiiams,  aad 
Jane  Elizabeth's  two  children,  all  the  rents  of  the  Flintshire  property. 
to  be  divided  between  them ;  rest  to  Lauretta  Williams." 

That  "  rest  to  Lauretta  Williams/'  gentlemen,  are  the  words  tbat 
are  important.  Ail  the  rest  of  the  property  had  been  disposed  of  by 
the  settlement ;  and  there  is  here,  "  rest  to  Lauretta  Williama,"  Thes 
comes  this  :  "  I  request  my  son-in-law, — "  and  this  is  also  written  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner — "  Thomas  Williams,  to  draw  my  win, 
for  which  the  above  are  instructions  taken  from  my  handwriting-  in  pen- 
cil,  and  given  him  for  his  satisfaction,  and  the  satisfaction  of  my 
family,  as  otherwise  he  thought  it  objectionable  in  bis  doin^  so." 

So,  that  we  have,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner,  what  profesaes 
to  be  a  copy  of  instructions  in  pencil ;  and  a  statement  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  prisoner,  that  those  instructions  in  pencil  were  given  to 
him  for  bis  satisfaction,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  family ;  because, 
otherwise,  it  would  seem  extraordinary  or  objectionable  in  his  doio^  so. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  look  then  at  those  pencil  instructioiis,  which 
are  to  be  kept  for  the  justification  of  the  prisoner;  that  is  to  say,  ac- 
cording to  this  document,  "  No.  8/'  the  prisoner  himself,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  says  this  :  "It  would  appear  extraordinary  that  I  should 
make  a  will, — that  the  will  should  be  drawn  by  me,  and  shouJd  be  in 
my  handwriting,  which  gave  to  my  wife  all  your  disposable  property ; 
that  would  seem  extraordinary ;  therefore,  I  ask,  for  my  vindication, 
that  you  should  give  me  instructions  which  will  vindicate  me  to  your 
family  and  to  the  world  ;" — and,  accordingly,  the  instructions  given  are 
those  pencil  instructions.     Now,  gentlemen,  I  would  b^  of  you  to 
take  this  document  of  pencil  instructions  into  your  hand.     [The  do- 
cument was  handed  to  the  jury.]     Now,  observe  in  the  first  place, 
instructions  in  pencil  are  extraordinary  to  be  given  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  the  act  of  a  party.     Pencil  might  be  obliterated  ;  and  it 
is  an  extraordinary  fact,  gentlemen,  that  the  important  part  of  that 
paper, — the  part  which  gives  to  his  wife  the  bulk  of  the  property, — that 
that  part  is  not  very  legible.     I  don't  deny  that  the  "  rest  to  lAuretta 
Williams  "  is  written  there,  and  that,  with  magnifying-glasses,  some 
persons  have  made  it  out.  Some  persons  have  made  it  out  without  a 
magnifying-glass ;  but  you  have  it  now  before  you,  and  you  will  see 
tbat  the  most  important  part  of  it  has  become  obliterated :  it  has  be- 
come obliterated,  I  presume,  from  time.     I  make  no  other  observation 
upon  that,  but  tbat  it  is  not  very  legible.     But  then,  look  at  the  rest  of 
the  writing  in  pencil,  which  is  given  by  a  cautious  and  suspicious  man, 
not  only  as  instructioos  for  his  will,  but  for  the  vindication  of  the  act 
of  another.     Now,  observe,  these  instructions  begin  in  this  way  :— 

"  Stand  good  ;  is  not  Oldfield  and  that  infamous  woman  with  Hu^ 
Thomas,  liable  for  an  action,  without  consulting  me  in  any,  without 
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i  my  consent  consalting  me,  which  I  will  not  submit  to,  and  kept  the 
rest  of  the  property  herself," 

I  That  is  the  beginning  of  the  instructions.  Very  well ;  a  part  of  it 
is  struck  out,  but  this  is  not : — "  And  kept  the  rest  of  the  property 
herself ;  "  and  the  other  is  struck  out  at  the  top.     Now,  that  is  the 

\  beginning  of  these  solemn  instructions,  "  Stand  good  ?  "  Why,  what 
is  it  connected  with  ?  "  Stand  good "  is  at  the  beginning  of  that 
sentence.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  **  Stand  good,"  and  '*  is  not 
Oldfield  and  that  infamous  woman  I  "  These  are  supposed  to  be  the 
instructions.     Now,  observe  again  : — 

"I  give  to  Paul  Griffith  Panton,  all  my  Plasgwyn  property ;  who- 
ever has  the  Anglesey  property  roust  take  the  name  of  Panton.  I  give 
to  William  Barton  Panton,  all  my  Denbighshire  and  Merionethshire 
property ;  I  give  to  Martha  Hamilton,  Lauretta  Maria  Williams,  and 
Jane  Elizabeth's  two  children,  all  ihe  rents  of  the  Flintshire  property 

to  be  equally  div" There  the  word  has  not  been  carried  on.     "  No 

man  has  been  abused  and  cheated  more  than  I  have  been  by  Oldfield^ 
Mother  Lewis,  and  Hugh  Thomas." 

Then  there  is  a  blank  ;  and  '*  without  consulting  me  it  cannot  stand 
good,"  Then,  again,  it  becomes  obliterated— "  divided  between."  And 
then,  again,  •*  divided  between  them;"  which  is  struck  out.  And 
then,  after  all  that,  comes  what  is  stated  to  be,  and  I  believe  was, 
"  rest  to  Lauretta  Williams."  These,  then,  are  the  instructions,  gentle- 
men^  given  to  the  prisoner,  because  it  was  thought  objectionable  that 
the  prisoner  should  draw  a  will ;  that  he,  who  had  been  an  attorney, 
should  draw  a  will  in  favour  of  his  wife ;  and  that  written  in  pencil^  is 
supposed  to  be  given  to  him  as  a  justification  ? 

Why,  gentlemen,  I  say  that  the  evidence  preponderates  as  to  its 
being  the  handwriting  of  the  testator ;  but  I  deny  that  ic  is  as  to  the 
property  ;  and  I  say  it  is  impossible  now  to  form  a  proper  belief  as  to 
the  handwriting,  whether  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  testator  or 
not.  It  is  not  that  these  words  were  not  there  in  the  first  instance  ; 
Mr.  Paul  Panton,  you  will  recollect,  told  me,  he  believed  the  whole  to 
be  in  the  handwriting  of  his  father,  and  that  he  could  read  it.  I  put  the 
document  into  his  hand  again  ;  he  could  hoi  read  it—he  could  not  see 
the  letters.  But  that,  gentlemen,  is  to  be  set  up  as  the  instructions  for 
the  will. 

Now,  when  these  two  papers  were  written, — the  one  upon  the  back  of 
the  old  newspaper,  the  other  in  pencil, — or  what  is  the  meaning  of  them, 
we  know  not.  What's  the  meaning  of  the  **  Stand  good  ?"  or  the 
abuse  of  those  parties  ?  What  they  were  written  for,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence at  all.  Mr.  Paul  Panton  ^states  that  his  father  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  memorandums  in  pencil,— making  memorandums  upon 
loose  pieces  of  paper.    Here  you  have  a  loose  piece  of  paper,  you 
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have  these  words  written  upon  it  io  pencil ;  hot  it  will  be  far  yoo  a 
say  wlicthcr,  coupling'  that  document  «iih  '*  No.  8,"  too  believe  tkes 
were  instructions  for  the  will  of  the  3Ut  of  May.  1834.  or  for  tis 
will  of  the  6th  of  November*  1834,  and  the  codidU  prodoceti  brut 
prisoner. 

Now  I  have  referred  to  these,  gentlemen,  because  they  are  the  doa- 
ments  themselves,  and  the  documents  on  which  so  much  stress  ka 
been  laid.  But  let  me  now  ask  you  to  look  a^aia  at  this  importsL 
fact  of  the  case, — What  is  it  that  these  are  written  upon  ?  Tiiej  sic 
written,  "No.  1,"  and  "No.  2,"  and  "  No.—;"  one  of  the  oitta, 
upon  what  had  been  parts  of  a  plan ;  thai  is,  there  had  been  risi 
pencil-lines  :  it  had  been  divided  into  compartments.  The  caicssof 
streets  had  been  put  upon  it ;  and  the  numbers  of  the  bouses  in  xLsa 
streets.  There  had  been  a  complete  plan  of  the  propertj,  vith  cfe 
names  of  Mr.  Hurlock  and  Mr.  Panton  ;  with  the  names  of  Bi«bops- 
|:ate-ttreet,  Cursitor-street,  Cavendish-street,  and  with  the  name  of 
Norwich -court,  and  with  other  names  of  that  property  upon  it. 

In  the  fif  St  place,  were  the  words  there  ?  Why,  gentlemen^  I  think  I 
may  say  that  it  is  conceded  they  were  there.    I  think  I  may  say,  that  tf  is 
conceded  ihey  were  there  before  the  writing  in  ink  was  pat  upon  th^a; 
because  I  never  can  believe  that  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  Gece 
ral,  means  to  say,  or  to  charge  against  Mr.  Jennings,  the  examiner  cf 
the  Court  of  Doctors'  Commons,  that  he  put  them  upon  it ;  or  that  be 
means  to  say  that  Mr.  Tyrer  put  them  upon  it.     It  is  impossible,  ^^^ 
tlemen,  in  tlie  time  these  docnments  were  at  Caernarvon, — eyen  tf  they 
were  aware  of  the  property  in  those  streets,  of  the  houses  in  those 
streets,  and  of  the  numbers  of  the  houses, — that  they  couid  hate  doae 
it.     The  thing  is  wholly  and  morally  impossible.     But  it  is  qoite  im- 
possible to  believe  that  a  gentleman, — whose  character  I  believe  is  en- 
tirely and  completely  unblemished,  against  whom  no  one  ever  uttered 
a  reproach, — that  he,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  fen  years  ana- 
ami  ner  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  in  a  situation  of  responsibifitT 
and  trust,  who  is  unconnected  with  this  family,  who  has  no  object 
whatever  in  the  suit,— it  is  impossible  to  think  that  you  shonld  sq>- 
pose  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  forgery ;  that  he  put  this  plan  upon  these 
papers,  and  that  he  obliterated  ic  again  at  Caernarvon.    It  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  he  had  the  means  of  doing  it,  or,  that  he  could  do  it ;  and, 
above  all,  that  if  he  could,  he  could  have  any  object  in  such  an  unparal- 
leled act  of  wickedness.     The  Attorney  General,  whatever  his  instruc- 
tions might  be,  recoiled  from  making  the  charge  ;  for  he  said,  "I do 
not  mean  to  say  they  did  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing  extraordinary  about  it ;  i  acquit  all  the  persons  in  London  vbo 
had  seen  these  documents, — I  acquit  them  from  the  chaige  of  doing 
it ;  but  still  I  think  that  something  must  have  been  done  to  then 
since  tbey  went  out  of  the  hands  of  the  prisoner."     By  whom  was  it 
done,  or  who  could  do  it  ?     Gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  that  any  one 
could  do  it.    And,  moreover,  you  have  the  evidence  of  the  engraven 
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in  tliis  box,  who  have  read  them  with  pain  and  trouble  from  beginning 
to  end  ;  not  easily  visible, — not  visible  when  you  take  the  documents 
into  your  hahd,— not  visible  without  painful  investigation ;  but  they 
Have  stated,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  pencil-writing  was  upon  the  paper, 
and  that  it  was  obliterated,  and  that  the  ink-writing  has  been  put  upon 
the  paper  since  the  pencilling  was  there.     And  I  believe,  gentlemen, 
that  no  one  can  now  entertain  a  doubt  about  that.     They  had  ample 
opportunity,  if  they  had  pleased,  to  contradict  it  by  testimony.     They 
have  not  done  so.     And  again,  I  say,  the  Attorney  General  never 
meant  that  that  charge  should  remain  against  those  parties.     He  him- 
self says,  "  1  cannot  make  it ;"  and  yet,  in  the  same  breath, — in  the 
same  sentence,  in  which  he  says  he  won't  make  it,  and  that  he  can- 
not make  it, — he  ventulres  to  insinuate  it  against  Mr.  Tyer,  and  against 
Mr.  Jennings,  whose  character  stands  entirely  unimpeached  by  any 
question  put  to  him  by  the  other  side.   And,  in  the  same  breath  again, 
my  learned  friend  says,  "  Why,  but,  gemlemen,  suppose  you  find  these 
marks  were  upon.the  paper;  1  shall  ask  you  to  recollect,  that  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad  was  written  on  the  backs  of  letters,  and  that  my 
Lord  Stowell  wrote  his  judgments  on  the  backs  of  letters,  and  even  his 
vrill,  on  the  backs  of  letters."    My  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  Gene- 
rat,  made  that  suggestion  and  used  that  hypothesis  in  the  very  same 
sentence  in  which  he  insinuated  that  Mr.  Tyrer,  or  Mr.  Jennings, 
must  have  fabricated  the  documents  themselves.     And,  gentlemen,  he 
did  it  upon  this  ground,  that  Mr.  Jennings  stated  that,  when  he  was 
down  in  Caernarvon,  he  kept  these  documents  first  locked  up  in  the 
cupboard  of  bis  room ;    that,  afterwards,  when  he  was  in  the  room 
below,  as  he  had  not  a  lock  to  the  door,  he  sealed  the  door  with  paper 
when  he  went  out ;  and  that  when  Mr.  Tyrer  was  called,  he  could  not 
recollect  that  the  door  was  sealed  with  paper,— he  thought  it  was 
sealed  with  tape ;  and  because  he  could  not  recollect  that,  and  because 
he  had  dined  with  Mr.  Jenningpi  and  taken  an  active  part  in  these 
proceedings,  he  believed  Mr.  Jennings  had  been  gpiilty  of  forging 
these  documents. 

Well,  then;  I  think,  gentlemen,  I  have  a  right  to  assume,  that  that  is 
now  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  that  it  must  be  admitted  that  these 
documents  were  written  by  the  prisoner,  and  that  they  were  written  by 
the  prisoner  upon  paper,  which  paper  bad  had  originally  upon  it  maps 
and  plans — maps^and  plans  of  this  property,  in  pencil.  And,  gentlemen, 
the  description  of  the  property  tallies  etitirely  with  the  numbers  and 
figures  that  can  be  read  ;  and  the  situation  of  the  property  with  the 
names  of  the  streets  which  are  upon  the  papers  produced  by  the  pri- 
soner, and  who  was  the  individual  engaged  in  conducting  the  exchange 
of  that  property.  There  is  no  street  in  which  the  property  is,  that  is 
not  found  on  the  papers  :  the  numbers  that  can  be  read,  agree  with 
the  numbers  of  the  houses.  The  name  of  Mr.  Hurlock,  and  the  name 
of  Mr.  Panton  tally.  The  pencil- writing  upon  the  papers,  I  believe, 
corresponds  in  all  "respects.     Wherever  you  can  read  it,  it  has  some 
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reference  to  the  property  of  Mr.  Horiodc  and  Mr.  Faaioc  m 
London ;  and  of  that  property,  the  prisoner  was  the  oMiiager  ;  of  oac 
property,  he  negotiated  the  partition ;  it  was  be  that  made  tike 
ag^reement  with  Mr.  Horlock  ;  it  was  be  that  drew  Uie  writtes  ^gc 
ment ;  he  that  managed  the  negotiation  from  beginning  to  eoL  it  t 
hit  paper,  I  presume,  for  it  was  be  who  wrote  upon  it,^a&  wbx 
had  had  the  pencil  plans  written  upon  it ;  and  upcdi  that  pop 
the  signature  of  the  testator  attached,  you  find  the  wills.  Hov  is  £ 
to  be  accouoted  for,  do  you  suppose,  or  what  supposition  is  to  be  gi^ea 
to  it,  that  yoa  are  to  take  a  prepared  plan  with  ruled  lines  <Iecp^  i 
dented  on  the  paper,  with  the  compartmenU  divided,  with  the  deacnp- 
tion  of  the  property,  with  the  names  of  the  parties,  and  that  nop^*er  a 
to  be  found  to  write  a  will  and  two  codicils,  and  six  other  documents,  vboia 
are  supposed  to  be  testamentary  papers  upon,  except  papers  of  that  de- 
scription }  It's  an  extraordinary  drcumslance,  gentlmien ! — It's  a  cs' 
cumstance  that  requires  explanation;  but  has  any  been  offered — basanf 
been  given  }  I  shall  not  fon^et  the  evidence  of  those  young  women  ;  t 
shall  not  forget  to  call  your  attention  to  it ;  and  I  shall  ask  yoo,  wbea 
1  come  to  call  your  attention  to  it,  whether  their  evidence  is  sofficim 
to  rebut  the  evidence  that  mast  arise  from  these  docnments  theaaeltes, 
and  from  the  other  facts  in  the  case. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  other  documents  ;  one  of  them, — I  think  Ai 
'«  No.  8 " 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — It's  the  copy  of  the  pencil -writing. 

Sir  William  Follett. — Yes,  my  lord  ;  which  professes  to  be,  I  pie- 
sume,  the  instructions  for  one  of  these  wills.  There  is  a  reraarkabfe 
fact,  gentlemen,  attending  that ;  that  is,  it's  written  on  the  same  sort 
of  paper ; — not  a  plan,  but  a  paper,  on  which  pencil  bad  been  writies, 
and  these  words  relate  to  "  covenants,*'  and  "rents."  On  that  ;oa 
can  read  the  word  *'  thirty  ;  on  that  you  can  see  the  letter  "x"  f*» 
of  the  witnesses  said,  you  can  make  out  the  letter  "  s,"  and  make  oot 
that  it  was  "six."  That  was  stated  by  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Nether- 
clift,  and  I  believe  by  Mr.  Adlard  ;  certainly  by  two  of  them.  Now  it 
is  not  suggested  that  this  copy  has  been  made  since  1836  ;  but  the 
struggle  is,  that  "  thirty'Six,"  was  not  apparent  now  upon  it.  Gen- 
tlemen, the  "  X  "  is  plain,  according  to  the  evidence  of  all  the  thiee 
engravers.  They  said  they  could  make  out  the  word  "  thirty  "  and 
''  six/*— not  "six,"  I  mean  at  full  length  ;  but  that  you  could  trace  the 
letter  *'  s  "  of  a  written  word  ;  and  my  impression  of  the  evidence  is 
this, — my  lord  will  probably  correct  me  if  my  impression  of  that  pan 
of  the  evidence  is  wrong,— but  I  think  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Neiherclift, 
both  said  they  could  trace  the  ••  s  "  and  the  *'  i,"  and  I  think  Mr. 
Adlard  said  so  also.  Well,  but  that  is  an  extraordinary  thing !  It  is 
an  extraordinary  thing,  that  you  should  find  on  a  paper,  an  agreemeot 
in  pencil,  obliterated,  and  with  the  date  ^'  thirty  six  "  upon  it ;  and 
that  these  are  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  instructions  supposed  to  be 
signed  by  the  testator  as  instructions,  or  as  authenticating  a  copy  of 
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the  instructions  for  the  m\\  of  the  6th  of  November,  1834,  or  the 
will  of  the  81st  of  May,  1834.    The  Attorney  General  said  for  the 
will  of  the  3l8t  of  May,  1834  ;  that  is  a  mere  statement.     It  would 
apply  equally  to  either  will,  for  the  dates  are  the  same.     It  would 
apply  equally  to  the  dates  of  either  of  the  wills  which  you  find  "  thirty 
six  **  upon.     At  least,  it  would  lead  to  the  inference ;  indeed,  it  is 
stated  in  the  affidavit  of  scrips  of  the  prisoner,  that  that  scrip  was  in- 
structions for  the  will  to  the  prisoner  of  the  31st  of  May,  1834  ;  and 
yet,  upon  that  paper,  you  find  the  date  according  to  the  evidence  be- 
fore you,  which  leads  to  the  inference,  that  that  pencil -writing  upon 
it  must  have  been  written  upon  it  in  the  year  1836,  although  it  is 
said  to  be  for  a  will,  dat^d  in  1834. 

Now,  it  is  said,  how  came  the  signature  of  the  testator  to  these  ? 
Why,  but,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  part  of  this  evidence  which  it 
is  important  for  you  to  recollect.  These  lines  are  so  drawn,  that  the 
lines,  of  which  the  pencil-marks  are  remaining,  in  no  case  come  into 
the  signature  of  the  testator.  In  one  case  they  go  lower  down  than 
it ;  but  in  the  places  where  the  name  of  the  testator  is  written,  they 
are  all  written  under  the  pencil-marks. 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  observed  in  one  of  the  documents 
itself,  and  1  have  done  with  them,  which,  I  think,  is  *'  No.  II."  It 
was  said  by  the  Attorney  General — it's  one  of  the  codicils— the  ob- 
ject— it's  in  reference  to  one  of  the  codicils ;  I  forget  at  this  moment 
the  number  of  it, — the  object  was  to  leave  a  legacy  to  Jane  Thomas, 
and  the  prisoner  receives  instructions  also  again  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  prisoner  for  that,  and  supposed  to  be  dated  on  the  29ih  of  June, 
1836. 

"  My  will  in  1834  to  stand,  and  nothing  in  it  is  to  alter  what  I  have 
given  to  Liaura.  I  have  been  robbed  of  my  property  by  that  woman 
of  Uandyfuan,  and  my  children  must-  look  to  the  marriage  settlement 
of  Jones  Pantoo,  as  I  did  not  understand  it,  and  trusted  to  Oldfield. 
My  servant  Jane  is  to  be  in  my  will ;  the  sum  I  will  say  another  time." 

That  is  all  again  in  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  that 
again  is  attached  the  signature  of  the  testator. 

Now,  how  came  the  codicil  to  be  executed  in  October,  1836  ?  You 
have  then  a  draft,  which  is  a  complete  codicil  in  itself.  "This  is  a 
codicil  to  my  last  will,"  going  on  and  stating  the  effect  of  the  codicil 
itself;  and  then  you  have  upon  an  erasure,—"  I  give  and  bequeath, 
aud  direct  my  executor,  hereinafter  named,  to  pay  unto  my  servant 
Jane,  now  in  my  service,  her  executor,  or  administrators,  the  sum  of 
(another  time.)"  That  also  is  signed  by  the  testator,—"  I  approve  of 
this,  Jones  Panton."  What  does  he  approve  of?  There  is  nothing 
in  that  but  the  bequest  to  Jane  Thomas,  and  that  bequest  is  struck 
out.  My  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General,  says  he  altered  his 
mind ;  that  he  did  not  mean  to  make  the  beqjicst  to  Jane  Thomas  at 
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Hjc  tHM;  wad  vec  m 

u.  iz.iZ  arr^£^£-,  i^  tae  «t«c  ^vas  iaitid-     fiai  if  j^ti  kA>«  v 
E^iie  »^^^.ij»>  I  culijoc  coecean^  if  tkai  m  m  i^ma  jide  mac 

"  No.  n,"  botA  pro  OS  10  be  ir.«raedoaft  iar  ^c 
dl*  L-:^  ^'cnlioo  a:  aJ.  Thcfi^  ii  ao  raMOB  for 
If  i:.^  trin**rEM»  via  an  hocejt  a«i   k»Ma  ^;E<i^ 

I'r  at  aX  Ydq  caccgC  acrocmt  fer  Uics^  Yoa  CAJUtot  l£;^J  orir 
B  ^at  cira^niiUuxi  t:^  wtr«  vrilLeft.  Voo  liave  no  groond  to  £^ 
ar.T  juinnetu  11703  it  il!,  more  ikam  tlii4,^Lhar  ooe  and  all  ot  ii» 
are  vmieii  on  ot^tttT^ixd  paper»— one  and  all ;  becaD:ie  thm  vxM  itftK 
31§t  of  Mat,  l5^,  ii  aKi  vrittea  on  obiiteraied  paper. 

Weil,  ihea^  fenikEa^ii,  vith  tbese  facU,  wbich  are  uiuHspiitfii  ^^ 
the  eTij^Dce  fadom  joQj  1  mtiil  aiL  you  wbeiher  or  not,  in  W' 
jud^meLt,  tbetei  imaoy  of  tboie  two  yooQg  vameii,  wbo  wei%  taJe: 
Ust  nigLi,  is  iufl:cteDl  lo  claar  ihe  prUaoer  from  tbe  charge?  I  »"- 
a^siiioe,  g^uUe^en,  for  a  inomeat,  Ihat  ihey  are  disposed  to  apcai  ^ 
truib  ;  that  tbef  come  to  speak  lo  a  transaction,  or  raxher  to  tv 
transactions,  one  of  vhicb  look  place  on  tbe  31  »t  of  Maj,  1S34,  li^ 
tSe  other  oo  the  6lh  of  November,  16S4;  and  tbaC  from  tbe  tiBf 
those  iraniactioDS  took  place,  dowa  to  the  time  of  tiie  deaib  of  c^ 
tesiaior,  ihej  never  spoke  of  them,  iLer  ne^er  had  their  attenflOi 
called  to  them,  they  did  not  talk  of  tbem  lo  one  another,  they  did  art 
talk  of  thern  lo  any  one ;  and  tben  they  are  called,  after  tbi&  Upscd 
time,  to  ^ive  an  account  of  those  traD^aetlons. 

Now,  g^entSemen,  that  tbey  witnessed  Mr.  Jones  Faatozi  pot  ^ 
name  to  a  paper,  or  lo  several  papers,  —  at  least  one  of  theoi, — on  i^ 
day,  is  not  in  dispute  in  this  case.  That  they  witnesaed  oa  the  3lft 
of  May,  li534,  and  on  tlie  6th  of  November,  1834,  tbe  t^tator  ofn 
papers,  ia  perfectly  consiiatent  either  iifith  one  or  with  the  other  vie'* 
of  this  ca^e.  The  lestator'i  name  h  \iiritten  on  that  day— no  QaehiS 
doubted  it  j  but  tiie  question  is^  When  did  he  put  it,  and  what  did  be 
believe  he  was  signing,  when  he  put  hh  name  on  that  paper?  Becau^. 
with  the  exception  of  the  expression  which  they  have  put  into  tbe 
mouth  of  the  tersiator,  n^inieiy,  that  he  delivered  it  as  bis  last  will  ukI 
testament,  there  19  no  part  of  their  evidence  which  is  inconsisi^iJf 
with  the  g-uilt  of  the  prisoner.  And  therefore,  gentlemen,  we  tnusL 
see  how  far  they  are  to  be  trusted  in  that  statement. 

Gentlemen,  the  charge  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  is  this ;  J^ 
had  peocil-pians^  and  you  had  pencil- wriUngs,  rolatin|;  to  tbe  estate  q( 
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the  testator  and  of  Mr.  Hurlock.  You  had  pencil-plans  and  pencil- 
writings*  in  reference  to  that  estate.  You  have  taken  out  the  pencil- 
plans  and  writing  which  related  to  that  estate,  lind  you  have  now  put 
the  will  on  that  very  paper.  That's  the  charge.  It  was  not  denied  the 
testator  had  put  his  name  to  this  paper ;  but  the  question  was, — what 
was  written  upon  it  when  he  put  it  there,  and  what  it  was  he  supposed 
he  was  putting  his  name  to  ? 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  two  days.  As  to  this  will  of  the  31st  of 
May,  1884,  in  the  first  place,  it  professes  to  be  dated  on  the  Saturday 
— the  last  Saturday — the  last  day  of  that  month.  Was  the  testator  at 
Brynbras  Castle  on  that  day  ?  He  was.  Did  he  execute  any  papers 
that  day  ?  He  did — that's  not  disputed.  How  came  they  to  fix  the 
execution  of  the  will  on  the  3 1st  day  of  May,  1834,  and  the  other 
will  on  the  6th  day  of  November,  1834  ;  both  upon  days  on  which  the 
testator  was  there,  and  there  executing  instruments  relating  to  this 
property. 

Now,  first,  gentlemen,  with  regard  to  the  31st  of  May,  1834.  Both 
these  young  women  swear  ihey  went  up  into  the  room  together,  and 
with  John  Williams, — that  Mr.  Jones  Panton  was  there,  and  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams,  the  prisoner,  was  there.  They  both  say,  that  only 
one  paper,  according  to  their  recollection,  was  then  executed.  Ann 
Williams  says  there  was  but  one;  Ellen  Evans  says,  she  cannot 
swear  positively ;  there  might  have  been  two,  and  she  mij^ht  have 
attested  them  both.  She  said,  in  her  examination  in  chief,  there  were 
two;  in  her  cross-examination,  she  said  she  was  not  certain.  Well 
then,  gentlemen,  let  me  remind  you  of  this  :  they  say  there  was  only 
one  paper  executed — what  paper  was  that  ?  If  there  was  any  will 
executed,  or  any  paper  executed  that  could  be  turned  into  a  will,  there 
must  have  been  more  than  one  paper  executed  on  that  day.  1  don't 
mean  to  say  that  they  must  have  been  present  at  that  execution,  but 
there  must  have  been  more  than  one  paper  executed  on  that  day ; 
because  the  agreement  for  the  partition  of  those  lands — for  the  parti- 
tion of  the  houses  in  Bishopsgate- street  and  Cursitor-street,  was 
signed  by  the  testator  on  the  31st  of  May,  1834  ;  1  say,  that  there 
was  an  agreement  on  the  31st  of  May,  1834,  for  the  division  of  those 

lands,  signed  by  the  testator  on  that  day 

Mr,  Jervis. — No,  it's  only  a  draft. 
Sir  William  Follett.^h  that  so ? 

Mr,  Jervis. — I  assure  you,  it  is  a  mere  draft ,  and  not  proved  to  be 
any  agreement. 

Sir  William  Folleti, — Well,  my  learned  friend  says  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  agreement  was  executed  on  the  31st  of  May,  1834 ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  accurate.  The  evidence,  as  I  understand  him, 
is  this :  there  was  found  among  the  prisoner's  papers  what  professes  to 
be  the  draft  of  an  agreement  of  the  31sc  of  May,  1834,  and  that 
draft  bears  date  the  31st  of  May,  1834.  The  deed  itself,— the  agree- 
ment itself, — has  not  been  produced ;  but  there  is  the  draft,  coming 
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from  the  possession  of  the  prisoner,  which  professes  to  be  a  ^at  d 
the  agreement,  and  the  date  upon  it  is  the  31st  of  May,  1834.    Tte 
agpreement,  gentlemen,  was  afterwards  carried  into  effect  by  a  ^td. 
that  draft  agreement  itself,  therefore,  would  be  valueless  and  wo^  a 
all  probability  be  destroyed.     But  then  comes  the  will   of  ibe  toci 
November,  1834,  and  I  must  beg  your  attention  to  that  ;    EUes  Eve 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  are  the  attesting  witnesses  to  the  deed.  EIjs 
Evans,  John  Williams,  and  Ann  Williams,  acording^  to  the  tesnaa^ 
of  the  women,  gt)  up  again  into  the  room  together.      How  au^ 
papers  or  parchments  were  executed  on  that  day  ?     When  he  mge^ 
and  delivered  two  parchments  as  his  act  and  deed, — si^ed  this  ocbe 
paper,  which  they  say  he  delivered  as  his  last  will  and  testamefit.    I 
asked  her—on  your  oath,  will  you  venture  to  say  there  were  cbIj  t» 
parchments  executed,  and  that  he  said  on!y  twice,  "  1  deliver  this  as  srr 
act  and  deed,"  on  that  occasion,  and  she  swore  it.      It  torn*  am,  ^ 
yond  alt  doubt,  gemleinen,  that  she  was  herself, — that  is,  Ellca  £«■«< 
—the  attesting  ^viUieis  to /bur  deeds  upon  that  6th  of  NoveEnber,  lfiS4. 
and  that, /our  times,  at  lea^t,  the  testator  must,  before  ber.  have  ddi- 
vered  itistruraenis  at  his  act  and  deed  !     There  is  then  another  papff 
signed,  the  fifth, — in  point  of  fact>  she  says  a  third ;  there  is  aoot^ 
paper  ^ig'ned  upon  that  day,  and  what  takes  piace,  gentlemen  r   Vou  ift 
asked  to  believe  that  the' testator,  nt  Brynbras  Castle,  that  day  ^^^ 
he  was  there  executing'  four  irstrumri*B  for  the  partition    of  liic^ 
lands, — when  he  was  there  upon  ihat  business  for  tbe  purpose  of  -'^^ 
partition, — that  he  theu  also  executed   his  will  ;  that   h«  e3iecui«d  '*-^ 
upon  that  day,  and  that  he  executed  it  before  tbe  same  parties-     ^'^^ 
hilt  he  executed  another  paper  upon  that  day.     What  did  he  mJ^ 
Why,  according  to  their  evidence  be  &aid  this  r — "  Are  you  not  gp^^ 
to   attest    this  too?"     Who  did  he  say   that    to?     To  Mr,  Tu^swi 
Williams,  the  prisoner.     Why,  did  Mr-  Jones  Panton.  who  was  snp' 
posed  to  be  a  coovpetcnt  testator  and  a  good  man  of  busines?^ — did  k* 
suppose  that  the  person  whom  he  had  appoinied  his  execator,  andta 
whose  wife  he  had  left  all  his  property,  was  not  only  going-  to  dn*' 
the  will  in  his  own  handwriting,  but  that  he  wag  going  to  be  an  at' 
testing  witness  to  that  will  ?     Why,  gentlemen,  that  act  would  ha^e 
rendered  tho  will  entirely  inoperative ;  but  yet  he  says,   "  Are  you  Qo^ 
going  to  attest  this  too  H  "     What's  the  answer  ?     Why,  tfae'an?Ter 
of  the  prisoner,  according-  to  the  statement  of  these  young-  women  f>^ 
their  oaths  here,  is  not  what  they  have  stated  elsewhere.      It  wa^,— 
I  will  tell  you  what  it  was — but  what  Is  their  oath  here  ?     It  is  niK 
that  1  cannot  attest  your  wilt  —  I  cannot  do  that  j  bt2t  ii  is  '*  No,  these 
others  will  do,"     One  says  the  answer  w^as :   *'  No,  the  others  vi'i 
do  ;  "     I  am  told  that  was  tbe  exact  answer.     The  other  says  tbe  aw 
swer  was :— "  No  ;  I  am  a  good  wimessi  to  the  others,  btit  not  to  this/ 
They  don't  therefore  agrea  in  their  answers.     But^  gentlemen,  I  will 
tell  you  what  was  stated  by  one  of  the  'witnesses,  not  in  Court,  bat 
elsewhere ;  and  then  I  shall  ask  you,  drawing  back  your  rccolJectioa 
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now  to  the  circumstances  of  this  case  and  the  nature  of  the  papers  on 
which  this  will  is  written,  what  yoa  believe  to  be  the  most  accurate 
account  of  the  transaction. 

Gentlemen,  what  she  stated  to  Mr.  Tyrer  was  this :    You  recollect 
the  questions  put  by  Mr.  Tyrer;  he  said,  "  I  asked  her  how  she  came 
to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  the  document  which  was  said  to  be 
the  testator's  will,  and  how  the  other  women  came  to  be  there/' 
She  said,  that  she  and  her  master  attested  a  document  executed  by 
Mr.  Jones  Panton,  and  that  afterwards  John  Williams  and  Ann  Wil- 
liams were  called  up,  to  witness  with  her  another ;  that  she  attempted 
to  read  the  contents,  but  that  the  prisoner  put  a  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper  over  the  paper,  and  prevented  her  reading  it.    That  the  name 
of  Mr.  Hurlock  was  mentioned  at  the  time,  and  that  the  old  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Jones  Panton  said,  Mr.  Hurlock  gave  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble ;  and  that  the  prisoner  said  it  would  soon  be  over  now.    And  she 
also  stated  to  Mr.  Tyrer,  that  Mr.  Panton,  when  he  signed  that  other 
paper,  said,  he  delivered  it  as  his  "  act  and  deed,"  or,  that  he  delivered 
it  as  his  "  last  will  and  testament/'  she  could  not  tell  which. 

Now,  gentlemen,  observe— rsuppose  this  to  be  the  correct  state- 
ment of  the  transaction,  and  that  Mr.  Panton  said,  when  he  signed 
that  last  paper  "  Mr.  Hurlock  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble/'  what 
does  that  mean  ?  He  had  signed  four  deeds ;  he  signed  another  paper, 
and  that  paper,  be  it  observed,  one  upon  which  a  plan  of  this  property 
had  been  written.     He  signs  another  paper,  and  he  then  says,  "  Mr. 
Hurlock  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble."    Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  ask 
you  to  bear  this  in  mind— the  will  of  the  Slst  of  May,  1834,  is 
written  upon  paper  relating  to  this  property,  and  so  is  the  other,     in 
truth,  the  transaction  was  not  completed  on  the  Slst  of  May,  1834; 
it  was  not  completed  till  the  6th  of  November,  1 834 ;  and  yet  you  are 
to  suppose  that  these  papers,  which  had  been  the  foundation  of  this 
transaction,  in  reference  to  that  property,  had  been  previously  thrown 
aside  as  useless — that  the  pencilling  upon  them  had  been  previously 
rubbed  out,  ^nd  that  the  testator  put  his  name,  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1834,  to  that  very  paper — and  not  that  paper  alone;  not  at  Ihat 
time  only,  but  that  afterwards  ag^in  in  1836 — and  that  again,  in  1837, 
the  prisoner  is  to  search  out  in  his  box  this  very  same  sort  of  paper, 
and  a  second,  and  a  third  time,  get  a  will  written  upon  it,  and  signed 
by  the  testator — all  papers  bearing  these  marks  !    Why,  gentlemen,  if 
that  statement  be  true — I  cannot  tell  whether  he  said,  "  I  deliver  this 
as  my  last  act  and  deed ;"  or,  ^'  I  deliver  it  as  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment;"  and  that  Mr.   Hurlock*s   name  was  mentioned — there   is 
nothing  in  their  evidence  in  favour  of  the  prisoner ;  but  there  is  that 
in  it  which  is  greatly  against  him— and  she  said  here  herself,  that 
Mr.  Hurlock's  name  was  mentioned,  but  she  did  not  tell  us  what  it 
was  that  was  said.    Why,  if  the  signature  of  the  testator  was  put  to 
that  paper  at  that  time— the  paper  professing  to  be  a  plan  of  the  pro* 
perty,  or  if  his  signature  was  put  to  that  paper,  being  at  that  time  a 
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paper  in  relation  to  Uiit  trmnaaciion — if  it  was,  and  if  the 
thought  it  was,  the  crime  is  complete,  and  the  pritooer  is  gviltj. 

Will  you  g:ive  me  that  pencil-writing, — the  paper  that  was  pal  lAto 
the  hand  of  Eilen  Evans  ? 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — ^There  it  is.     No,  this  is  not  it ;  I  hvie 

grot  it. 

Str  William  Fo//e//.«-Now,  this  is  the  story  of  these  wit 
Supposing^  you  could  ^ve  full  eredit  to  it,  and  the  wh<^  tams  oa  tfa». 
— whether  Mr.  Panton  did  or  did  not  say,  he  delivered  it  as  his  last  wrila 
and  testament.  And  I  should  observe  here,  that  that  is  not  a  1 
which  a  person  acquainted  with  legal  matters,  as  the  pria 
would  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  testator.  Yoa  delirer  a  4eed 
as  your  act  and  deed  ,  but  for  the  last  will  and  testanaent  the  words 
used  by  professional  men  are,  that  the  party  exeeutiofp  it  pmblisket  ii 
as  his  Inst  will  and  testament.  Therefore,  it  is  mueh  more  likely  thef^ 
must  be  mistaken  in  what  they  have  stated  here,  or  that  they  have 
come  here  willingly  to  state  what  is  not  tme,  than  that  he  shoeld 
have  put  his  name  to  such  an  instrument,  and  that  he  shonkl  have 
sig^ned  a  duplicate  of  it  next  morning^  upon  paper  of  a  siiiiilar  descrip- 
tion,—  paper  relating*  also  to  this  property,  and  that  both  copies  sheakl 
have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  prisoner ;  and  yet  so  it  is. 

But  let  us  now  look  ag'ain  to  the  evidence  of  these  witne 
But  before  1  do  so,  I  would  make  this  remark  as  regards  thepr 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  evidence  before  you  respecting'  John 
Williams  being  able  to  sign  his  name.  The  evidence  for  the  prisoner 
is  very  ( xtraordinary.  The  witnesses  were  not  aware  that  John  Wil- 
liams was  in  the  habit  of  signing  by  a  mark;  whereas  we  have  the 
resristry  of  his  marriage,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  documents,  whidi 
were  all  signed  by  him  by  a  mark.  But,  gentlemen,  1  will  say  here, 
as  I  did  with  respect  to  the  evidence  of  the  handwriting  of  the  testator 
to  these  documents,  that  I  think  the  evidence  does  preponderate  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner,  that  John  Williams  could  write  bis  name,  and 
that  it  onght  not  to  be  pressed  against  the  prisoner  that  he  could  not 
write.  But  then,  when  I  make  that  concession,  that  concession  does 
not  at  all  affect  this  question  ;  namely,  what  paper  was  it  the  testator 
put  his  name  to,  and  what  did  he  suppose  he  was  signing  ? 

Now,  supposing  they  are  to  be  taken  as  meaning  to  speak  the  trath, 
what  is  it  ?  Here  is  this  young  woman  called  to  prove  the  attestatioa 
to  this  solemn  instrument.  Who  is  she?  and  in  what  way  has  she 
been  used  to  put  her  name  to  papers  p  Why,  gentlemen,  I  put  into 
her  hand  last  night  a  paper,  which  she  had  signed  as  tha  attestiof^ 
witness,  and  vthich  Elizabeth  Evans  had  signed  as  an  attesting  witness; 
\vhicii  paper  she  had  never  read,  which  paper  she  was  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  contents  of,  and  to  the  truth  of  which  it  was  quite  impossible 
she  could  depose ;  and  yet  that  paper  pledges  her^-^pledges  her  to 
come  forward  at  any  time,  and  to  state,  upon  her  oath,  that  a  certain 
paper-writing  was  properly  copied  upon  this  paper,  and  that  that  pq»er- 
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wHtingf,  from  which  it  was  so  copied,  was  in  the  handwritingf  of  the 
testator!  Gentlemen,  this  is  an  extraordinary  document^  when  we  are 
io  try  the  faith  of  attesting  witnesses.  Tliis  paper  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  prisoner.  It  professes  to  be  a  copy  of  that  pencilled 
paper  ;  it  professes  to  be  also  a  copy  of  the  scrip  **  No.  9."  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  copy  of  those  two  papers,  and  under  is  written  this  : — 

"  Examined  the  above  with  the  originals  in  pencil-wriling,  and  I  do 
declare  the  above,  and  the  copy  on  the  other  side  of  the  pencil-writing, 
to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Jones  Panton,  of  Plasgwyn,  deceased." 

Then  there  is  her  signature.     Then  you  5nd,  on  the  other  side,  her 
aignature  again,  and  the  signature  of  Elizabeth  Evans. 

Now,  gentlemen,  do  let  me  call  back  your  attention  to  the  evidence 
she  gave  on  this  occasion.     "  Did  you  ever  see  that  paper ;  did  you 
ever  see  these  two  papers  ?" — "  I  saw  them,  but  I  took  no  particular 
notice  of  ihem.     1  saw  them  at  Child's  bank,  and  1  put  my  initials 
upon  them." — "  Did  you  ever  make  a  copy  of  them,  or  see  a  copy  of 
them  made ;  or  ever  compare  a  copy  of  them,  which  had  been  made 
by  any  body,  with   the  originals  ?"  —  Now,    at  first,  she   said   she 
had  never  read  them  ;  but  she  stated  afterwards  that  she  had  read  the 
pencil-writing  at  Mr.  Wadeson's  oflSce.      What,  gentlemen,  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  She  said  that,  in  Nottingham-place,  when  her  right- 
hand  was  so  bad,  she  placed  her  initials  here  with  her  left-hand,  which 
professes  to  attest  this  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  pencil- writing ;  that 
she  had  put  her  initials,  "  E.  E.,"  under  that  which  professes  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  pcncil-writing.     Then,  when  she  went  down  to  Brynbras 
Castle,  where  those  papers  were  not^where  she  had  not,  nor  at  any 
time,  either  at  Nottingham-place  or  any  where  else,  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  them,  for  they  never  were  there— in  no  place  did  she  com- 
pare this  with  the  original,  and  yet  she  puts  her  initials,  "  E.  E.,*'  on 
this,  declaring  she  bad  compared  them;  and  when  she  gets  to  Brynbras 
Casile.  she  is  ordered  to  write  her  name  here  at  length;  and  Elizabeth 
Evans,  the  kitchen-maid,  who  never  saw  it,  is  ordered  to  put  her  name 
as  a  witness  to  it  also,  and  she  did  it.     "But,  why  did  you  do  it?" 
"I  don't  know." — "Did  you  not  know  what  you  were  attesting?" 
*'  I  did  not." — **  Who  ordered  you  to  do  it?"     '*  My  master." — Now, 
1  want  to  know  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  testimony,  when  you  find 
one  of  these  girls,  upon  whom  the  whole  of  this  case  is  to  turn,— find 
her,  by  the  direction  of  the  prisoner,  putting  her  name  to  a  paper 
U'hich  is  to  attest  that  it  is  the  copy  of  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Jones 
Panton,  in  instructions  for  his  will ;  handwriting  which  she  says  she 
is  acquainted  with,  but  which  she  must  only  be  imperfectly  acquainted 
with ;  and  when  she  states,  that  when  she  did  that,  she  did  not  know 
anything  at  all  about  it  ?     I  say,  as  to  this  unhappy  girl,  if  there  was 
any  dispute  as  to  its  authenticity,  it  was  intended  that  she  was  to  be 
called ;  that  she  was  to  have  put  into  her  band  that  paper,  and  that 
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she  was  to  be  expected  to  sircar  this  was  a  copy  of  the  docnment  Ait 
had  Merer  seen  /  And  yet,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  witness  who  is  to 
prove  that  she  had  seen  this  handwriting  of  the  testator.  That's  the 
witness,  with  Ann  Williams,  upon  which  the  whole  of  this  case  is  to 
turn ;  and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  testator,  instead  of  using  the 
words  she  has  stated  here,  used  the  words  which  she  herself  used  to 
Mr.  Tyrer,  that  he  delivered  it  as  his  act  and  deed — that  he  deHvered 
it  as  his  act  and  deed,  or  last  will  and  testament,  but  she  could  noc 
tell  which, — the  whole  of  her  testimony  is  valueless. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  one  other  point  which  f  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  bring  back  to  your  recollection,  and  that  is  all ;  that  is,  as  to 
this  codicil  of  the  7ih  of  May,  1837.  Gentlemen,  it  has  been  proved, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  Mr.  Jones  Panton  was  not  out  of  his  hoose  on 
that  day.  That's  admitted  :  we  have  proved  it  to  you  by  calling 
every  one  whom  we  believed  could  give  evidence  on  the  subject.  We 
have  proved  to  you,  by  calling  every  one  whom  we  believed  could  give 
evidence  on  the  subject,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  was  not  at  Phu- 
gwyn  on  the  7th  day  of  May.  When  was  that  codicil  executed  ?  When 
were  instructions  given  for  it  ?  Mr.  Jones  Panton  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  Brynbras  only  twice  a-year.  He  had  been  there  only  shortly 
before  this.  Had  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  been  at  Plasgwyn  only 
shortly  before  this  ?  It  is  not  pretended,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner, 
that  he  had;  but  it  is  contended,  it  is  pretended,  that  althoog-h  Mr. 
Barton  Panton,  although  Mr.  Price,  although  Mrs.  Barton  Panton 
were  there  all  the  day,  and  all  the  servants  deposed  he  was  not  there, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  he  did  contrive  to  come  into  that  house,  without 
any  one  being  aware  of  it,  on  that  day,  except  Jane  Thomas, — who,  by 
the  way,  does  not  speak  to  the  day  that  he  contrived  to  come  into  the 
house  to  see  Mr.  Jones  Panton,— and  to  get  so  solemn  an  instrument 
executed  as  this  is.  Without  any  one  whatever  being  aware  of  it ! 

Gentlemen,  there  is  the  coachman.  Gentlemen,  the  coachman  was 
a  most  important  witness,  if  he  had  been  examined  to  the  allegation 
put  in  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court ;  but  he  was  not 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — ^The  allegation  was  not  pot  in,  I  think  ? 

Sir  William  Follett.-^l  thought  it  had,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — No. 

Sir  William  FoUett. — However,  he  said  he  was  not  examined. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — Whether  he  would  have  been  an  important 
witness  there,  or  not,  would  depend  on  the  allegation. 

Mr,  Jervis. — Certainly,  my  lord  ;  and  the  papers  there  were  all 
locked  up.  We  could  know  nothing  of  what  they  were,  and  my 
learned  friend  knows  that. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Nothing  was  said,  my  lord,  about  these 
pencil-marks  to  him. 

Sir  William  FoZ/e/^.— No,  no.  My  learned  friend,  the  Attorney 
General,  has  come  into  Court  rather  late,  and  he  is,  therefore,  not 
aware  of  what  I  am  now  upon.     I  am  speaking  of  the  execution  of 
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the  codicil  of  the  7th  of  May,  which^  according  to  the  affidavit  of  the 
prisoner  himself,  is  the  codicil  on  which  he  relies  as  being  the  last 
testamentary  instrument  of  the  deceased.  That  codicil,  he  states,  was 
executed  on  the  7ih  of  May.  or  at  lea»t  it  bears  date  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1837.  Gentlemen,  this  coachman,  I  say,  never  was  examined 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  The  brother  of  the  prisoner,  Mr.  G^- 
thing^  Williams,  never  was  examined  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  nor 
was  Miss  Morris.  All  the  persons  who  are  now  to  swear  to  tfie  pri- 
soner's having  been  at  Plasgwyn  on  that  day — none  of  all  the  persons 
who  are  now  to  swear  that  he  was  there  then,  have  been  examined  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court ;  none  of  them. 

But,  gentlemen,  take  the  story  of  the  coachman.  He  says  he  left 
Brynbras  Castle  about  a  certain  hour  on  that  day ;  that  he  got  to  Plas- 
gwyn at  one  o'clock;  that  he  set  his  master  down  there  at  that  time; 
and  that  his  master  came  afterwards  to  Rhiwlas,  where  he  was,  about 

three  o'clock 

Mr,  Attorney  GeneraL-^^o ;  no  such  thing;  that  he  saw  his 
master  there  about  three  o'clock. 

Sir  William  Fo//p/^— Yes  ;  I  beg  your  pardon.    That  he  saw  him 
there  about  three  o'clock.     Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  call  back  your 
attention  to  him  again.     He  said  that  on  that  day  he  met,  about  ten 
or  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  road,  twelve  miles  from  Plasgwyn,  Mr.  Bar- 
ton Panton,  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Bettiss,     Mr.  Barton  Panton,  Mr. 
Price,  and  Mr.  Bettiss,  have  all  been  examined  for  the  prosecution, 
and  no  one  of  them,  but  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  was  asked  that  ques- 
tion, and  Mr.  Barton  Panton  denied  it.     But  Mr.  Price  swore  posi- 
tively that  he  went  to  Plasgwyn  on  the  Saturday ;  that  he  was  kept 
there  by  bad  weather  over  the  Sunday,  and  that  he  was  there  the 
whole  of  the  day.     Mr.  Bettiss  was  not  asked  whether  he  was  there 
on  the  Sunday  or  not.     I  was  not  in  the  Court  when  Mr.  Price  was 
examined  ;  but  I  understood  that  no  attempt  was  made,  or  if  made, 
succeeded,  in  impeaching  the  story  he  told.  Nor  did  my  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney  General,  make  any  attack  on  him,  free  as  he  was  in  his 
attacks  on  others  in  his  address  to  you.     Well,  then,  Mr.  Price  has 
sworn  what  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  coachman's  statement  that 
he  was   out ;    the   weather  was   bad   and  he  .was   not  out.      The 
coachman   has   sworn  he  met  those  three  gentlemen  twelve  miles 
from  Plasgwyn,  as  early  as  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
all  on  horseback  I     You  will  recollect  that  the  groom  was  cai.ed, 
on  purpose  to  show  that  Mr.   Panton's  horses   were    not  out   of 
the  stable  on  that  day,  and  to  show  that  the  testator  was  not  out. 
Had  any  of  those  gentlemen  their  horses  ?   My  learned  friends  on  the 
other  side  did  not  ask  the  groom  that  question ;  but  he  swore  posi- 
tively that  the  horses  that  belonged  to  his  master  were  not  out  of  the 
stable  that  day;  moreover,  that  there  was  no  stranger's  horse  in  the 
stable  that  day ;  and  yet,  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Barton  Panton  must  have 
mounted  bis  horse,  that  Mr.  Bettiss  must  have  mounted  his  horse, 
and  that  Mr.  Price  must  have  mounted  his  horse,  aod  have  rode  that 
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dUtance,  before  Kir.  TbowAt  WiJtUms  aud  his  coacKman  coa)A  bM 
met  them  there  thai  day  !    I  say,  thereforcp  gif^oileroen 

Mr.  Baron  Paike.— Mr.  Bcuiu  was  not  there  on  ihe  SunJaTitii: 

Sir  William  FuHeii, — No,  my  lonf,  I  believe  he  wa«  not. 

^fr.  Baron  Pmke, — No,  he  did  noi  g^t  there  tiU  the  ajorai^ 
of  the  8th. 

Sir U'iliium Fulhli.—^o,my  lotd.hedld  nol.  The  statrnieflr, tkw 
fore,  g^cntlemen,  h  iliat  ihey  must  ba\e  met  these  three  g^nUcoi«i.p« 
that  morning.  12  iniles  fronj  Plft^gwyn,  Wbich  are  yau  to  belifw' 
Mr.  Price  ha&  pledged  his  oath, — Mr  Barton  Panton  ha*  pJed^K* 
oath,  that  they  were  not  on  honwback,  and  that  thej  did  not  l«i^ 
Plasgwyn  that  day.  Is  this  coachman  stating'  w  hat  is  true  ;  or  i?  Stf 
fixing  some  other  day?  Because,  gientlemon.  the  lafue  of  Iw  te^»" 
mcny,  as  far  as  liy  codicil  i?  cnncerned,  must  deperid  iv*!  only  oalifl 
master  being  therf ,  but  on  hi&  accuracy  a^  lo  ihe  day  ! 

Now,  gentlemen,  they  Paid  they  would  c.ill  Jane  Thomas  to  japjK^rt 
him,  and  they  called  her;  but  hhe  cunnot  state  the  day  on  which  fie 
saw  the  prisoner  at  Has^wyn.  But,  geiillemen,  there  is  a  Uitle  i™* 
probability  about  this  slory.  He  lefi  Bynibras  at  a  certain  hour,  7^ 
coachman,  who  know9  liow  long  it  will  take  to  drive  over,  sap  t* 
drove  him  over,  ami  that  he  left  him  at  Pla-=gi»^yn  at  1.  Mr.  GellmiJ 
Williams  left  the  church  at  12  o^clock.  He  rode  ini media re!y  /^tww- 
he  met  Mr.  Tbonuis  Willi.ims  walking  with  Mrs.  Getbing  WiUUmB.*^ 
half-past  1.  How  long  did  it  take  him  to  go,  and  what  was  ifce  ifi*- 
tance  he  had  to  go?  He  was  put  down  at  I.  and  he  was  mul^ 
quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  other  side  of  Rbiwias,  by  Mr,  Gethmj'  ^^|' 
liams,  who  left  W\i  church  at  12  o'clock,  and  who  saj-^  it  was  i  &f^^ 
after  1  when  he  met  the  prisoner.     The  times  do  not  agree  at  all. 

But  now,  gentlemen,  it  does  appear  to  be  a  tittle  extra ordiiW?"' 
that  an  instrument  of  so  solemn  a  nature  as  this,  should  have  beenet* 
ecuted  in  that  eort  of  haste.  That  he  stiould  have  gone  into  tbs 
house  at  one  o'clock,  come  out  again  directly;  that  he  ^UoM  ha^ 
had  no  conversation  with  the  testator;  that  he  should  have  seen  i^*^ 
body,  and,  in  truth,  thai  ho  had  not  time  to  read  the  codicil  over,  o^ 
fore  he  got  it  signed.  At  what  time  did  he  get  to  RhiwUi'f'  ^^^  ^^^* 
not  that  proved.  How  did  be  get  there  P  Vou  have  not  that  proved* 
Miss  Morris  docs  not  know  when  be  came  tliere.  He  wenti>"£  ''"■ 
the  chair,  which  wa?  going  out  lo  carry  Mrs,  Geihing  Williamsr a^^ ^ 
try  the  chair;  and  he  wa^  to  walk  by  it.  Lt  is  said  that  he  cacoelhert 
from  Plasgwyn  ;  and  you  reraerofaer  the  distance  between  Pla=g^y°*^^ 
Rhiwla«. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  are  to  eay  whether  that  evidence  satisfies  P"^ 
that  that  codicil  was  executed  on  the  7lh  of  May.  You  are  to  saji 
upon  that  evidence — contrasting  it  with  the  evidence  of  tbo«e  ^^^ 
■were  in  the  house  the  whole  of  that  day,  w)io  swear  that  Mr*  Jones 
Pan  ton  did  not  go  out,  and  who  swear  that  Mr.  Thomas  Wdliams  '** 
not  there,— whether  that  codicil  wat  executed  on  that  7  th  of  A^- 
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But,  g^eDtlcmen,  it  does  not  rest  on  that;  because  you  are  to  weigh  the 

probability  of  the  execution  of  that  instrument  on  the  7th  of  May, 

-with  the  fact  that  took  place  on  the  12th  of  May,  at  Plas^yn  House, 

— that  fact  which  is  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams;  which  is  sworn 

to  by  Mr.  Jones ;  which  is  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  and  which 

is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  the  testator's  having  executed 

a  codicil  on  the  7th  of  May.     The  two  things  cannot  stand  together. 

It's  utterly  impossible  that  he  could  have  executed  this  codicil  on  ihc 

7th  of  May,  as  the  prisoner  alleges,  and  that  he  could  have  deh'vereJ 

his  will,  as  it  is  sworn  he  did,  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton  on  the  12th  of  May. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  evidence  that  has  been  offered  in  this 

oase  ;  and  1  don't  profess  to  follow  my  learned  friend, — as  I  stated  in 

the  outset, — to  follow  my  learned  friend  into  any  extraneous  topic.     I 

have  endeavoured   to  confine  myself  to  the  evidence  that  has  been 

adduced  before  you  ;  because,  in  every  case,  and,  above  all,  in  a  case 

like  this,  I  know  your  judgment  will  be  formed  only  on  the  evidence 

brought  before  you ;  and  that  no  attempt,  if  any  were  made,  either  on 

the  part  of  the  prosecution,  or  by  my  learned  friend,  would  succeed 

in  drawing  your  attention  from  the  evidence.     It  is  the  evidence  of 

the  witnesses,  the  demeanor  of  the  witnesses,  the  statements  of  the 

witnesses,  the  cross-examinations  of  the  witnesses— it  is  the  facts  and 

the  documents  which  are  brought  before  you,  that  you  are  to  take 

into  your  consideration ;  and  it  is  upon  those  facts,  and  statements, 

and  documents,  you  are  to  form  your  judgment. 

Gentlemen,  I  ought  to  apologize  to  you  for  having  occupied  your 
attention  so  long.  I  have  not  the  excuse  of  my  learned  friend,— be 
was  standing  before  you  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner ;  but  still  I  have  a 
duty  to  perform— a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  public.  You  have  also  a 
duty  to  perform— a  more  painful  duty  still — for  you  have  a  duty  to 
discharge,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  prisoner.  You  will  discharge 
that  duty  fearlessly  and  boldly  to  both  ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  result,  no  one  can  complain  that  this  case  has  not  been 
fairly,  and  patiently,  and  honourably,  and  accurately  tried. 


SUMMING-UP. 


Mr,  Baron  Pari(c€.— Gentlemen  of  ihe  joiy :  This  uousoaliy  Umag  asd 
most  singular  inquiry  has  now  drawn  to  its  close,  and  I  have  cmiJj  fie 
bespeak  a  continuation  of  that  attention  which  you  have  gWen  to  tkt 
whole  of  these  proceedings,  for,  I  trust,  not  an  unreasonaUe  lei]s;tli  ei 
time,  whilst  1  endeavour  to  present  to  you  the  questioo  whicii  jom 
really  have  to  decide,  and  the  facts,  as  they  bear  upon  that  questsoB, 
both  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other. 

Gentlemen,  this  cause  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  great  importance. 
Of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  whom  it  uaLrrowlj 
concerns,  that  every  crime  of  this  sort  should  be  investigated,  and,  k 
proved,  should  be  punished.     And  also  of  the  utmost   importaoee   to 
the  prisoner  now  at  the  bar ;  because,   though  you  have  been  aio^ 
accurately  told,  that  it  cannot  now  affect  his  life,  yet  it  will  affect  bis 
liberty,  his  station  in  society,  and  everything  that  ought  to  be  BHve 
dear  to  an  educated  and  honourable  man  than  even  life  itself.     Bot, 
gentlemen,  whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in  this  case,  and  what- 
ever singularities  it  may  present,  and  whatever  the  consequences  of 
this  investigation  may  be,  the  path  of  your  duty  lies  clear  before  yoo. 
You  are  to  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  prosecutor  to  satis^ 
you,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  guihy 
of  the  offence  with  which  he  stands  charged.     If,  upon  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  of  this  singular  case,  with  all  its  difficulties  on 
both  sides,  you  see  your  way  clearly  and  fairly  to  a  conclusion  against 
the  prisoner,  you  must,  without  any  consideration  of  the  consequences, 
pronounce  your  judgment  against  him.     But,  on  the  other  band,  if 
you  tlimk  you  can  reconcile  the  whole  of  those  facts  with  a  total  ab- 
sence of  guilt,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  of  the  offence  with  which 
he  is  charge  J,  then  you  will  perform  your  much  more  agreeable  doty 
of  delivering  him  entirely  from  it.     And  if  you  find   that  there  are 
such  doubts  and  difficulties,  on  both  sides,  as  that  you  cannot  see  your 
way  clearly  to  the  conclusion  of  guilt,  then,  also,  you  are  to  pronounce 
a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

Now,  gentlemen,  having  stated  what  the  point  is  as  regards  the 
discharge  of  your  duty,  I  shhU  proceed  to  occupy  but  a  very  few 
moments  of  your  time,  in  endeavouring  to  free  your  minds  from  the 
effect  of  some  remarks  which  have  been  pressed,  and  perhaps  not  im« 
properly  pressed,  by  the  very  learned  Atiorney  General,  as  counsel  for 
the  prisoner;  who  has  undoubtedly -made  a  most  able  and  powerful 
speech  in  his  behalf.  Gentlemen,  he  has  urged  more,than  once,  and 
at  some  lengthy  the  great  hardships  inflicted  on  the  prisoner,  both  from 
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the  mode  in  which  this  prosecution  was  instituted ;  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  conducted  before  it  came  here ;  the  manner  in  which  some  of 
the  witnesses  have  been  treated,  and  even  from  the  way  the  case  has 
been  conducted  in  this  Court. 

To  a  certain  degree,  the  remarks  which  he  has  made  are  entitled  to 
your  consideration ;  and  1  shall  endeavour  very  shortly  to  tell  you  to 
what  extent  you  ought  to  pay  attention  to  them,  and  to  what  extent 
you  oug'ht  to  discharge  them  from  your  minds. 

Grentlemen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  subject  in  this  kingdom 
has  a  right  to  put  in  force  the  criminal  law.     I  believe  that  this  is  a 
peculiarity   which  belongs  to  the  free  institutions  of  this  country ; 
and  when  it  is  put  into  force,  the  only  inquiry  you  have  to  make  is,  not 
what  are  the  motives  of  the  party  putting  it  into  force,  but  whether 
the  party  charged  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused.     But, 
genllemen,  if  you  see  that  the  prosecutor  is  influenced  by  improper 
motives,  you  may  consider  yourselves  fully  entitled  to  look  at  his  evi- 
dence with  suspicion  and  doubt.     If  you  think  he  is  interested,  or 
actuated  by  malicious  motives,  then  you  may  extend  also  the  same 
caution  and  doubt  to  all  the  witnesses  who  may  be  connected  with  him 
in  support  of  the  prosecution,  and  be  supposed  to  be  under  the  same 
influence.    To  tiiat  extent,  therefore,  you  may  consider,  in  the  present 
case,  whether  you  will  give  full  credit  to  the  prosecutor  himself,  or  to 
some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  produced  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution. 

There  is  no  doubt  this  inquiry  originated  from  a  proceeding  that 
took  place  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.     In  that  Court,  the  validity  of 
the  will,  which  is  insisted  upon  to  be  the  last  will  of  the  deceased  by  Mr. 
Barton  Panton,  and  the  validity  of  the  will,  which  is  insisted  upon  to 
be  the  last  will  of  the  testator  by  the  prisoner,  might  have  been  tried ; 
but  the  result  of  that  inquiry  never  could  have  been  made  use  of  after- 
wards in  any  Criminal  Court,  as  evidence  of  the  forging  of  that  will. 
If  the  result  of  chat  investigation  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  had  been, 
that  the  will  propounded  by  Mr.  Barton  Panton  was  the  true  one  ;  and 
that  the  will  propounded  by  the  prisoner  was  the  false  one, — that  re- 
sult could  not  have  been  used  before  you,  upon  the  question,  whether 
the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  forging  it.    The  proceedings  in  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Court  are  wholly  independent  of  the  proceedings  in  a 
Crimioal  Court;  therefore,  although   the  question  of  the  wills  af- 
fecting the  personal  property  might  have  been  decided  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Court,  and  although  the  question  affecting  the  real  property 
might  have  been  tried  in  an  action  of  ejectment ;  the  result  of  those  pro- 
ceedings and  those  judgments  could  have  had  no  legal  effect  upon  the 
proceedings  here.     Unquestionably,  therefore,  Mr.  Barton  Panton  is  a 
competent  witness  to  prove  the  case  here ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  he  has  a  deep  interest  in  this  proceeding ; 
because,  if  he  should  obtain  from  you  a  verdict  of  conviction  against 
the  prisoner,  the  necessary  consequence^  though  not  the  legal  conse- 
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qoence,  would   be,   that  all   further  proceediDga    id    the  R^i'Viw 
tical  Court  voutd  cease ;  it  would   be  impoftsible  for  the  prisoner  le 
maintiiio  hit  will  there ;    he  would  lose  hit   liberty ;    he  voaU  lc 
transported  ;  all  hit  property  would  be  forfeited  to  the  Crovii  ;  and  m 
that  way  the  termination  of  that  tuit  would  be  aocomplished  at  o^^s^ 
by  meant  of  this  proceedinf.     Tberelbre,  andoubcadlj,   Mr.  Bartue 
Panton  hat  a  great  interest  in  the  result  of  this  proceeding'.     A^  «• 
have  many  prosecutors,  in  cases  in  which  they  are  conoenied ;  aDd   vei 
in  those  cases  their  evidence  is  received,  not  only  as  the  erideoce  of 
uninterested  witnesses,— but  their  testimony  often  is  received  wiuay^ 
suspicion.     This  is  the  case  in  almost  every  convictioo  for  theft  Them 
the  prosecutors  have  a  natural  interett.     They  are  interested  m  t^ 
result,  for  the  recovery  of  the  stolen  property  is  a  Goneeqnence  of  a 
conviction,  and  yet  their  evidence  is  received  wiiliotu  difficulty.     Xo 
doubt,  therefore,  Mr.  Barton  Panton  is  a  competent  witneae ;  bat  hw 
stands  in  such  a  situation,  at  that  you  are  entitled,  and  fiuriy  end  fulV 
entitled,  to  watch  his  evidence,  and  to  receive  it  with  care  and  cantiea. 
But  yoQ  uill  find,  when  1  come  to  call  yoor  aCteatioo  to  the  evidesee 
that  has  been  g^iven  in  this  case,  that  bat  a  small  part  of  this  caue 
depends  upon  Mr.  Barton  Panton 's  testimony. 

So,  also,  as  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams;  if  you  think  his  evidenee  a  ea- 
tilled  to  be  reg^arded  with  suspicion,  from  the  circumstance  of  bis  soe- 
in-law  getting  a  good  deal  of  thb  property,  you  will  walch  that  evideace 
with  caution.  But  I  would  observe,  that  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  attempt  matie  to  question  Mr,  Rumsey  Williams's  gemtral 
respectability.  He  is  a  person  in  a  very  large  and  exteaaive  practioe, 
as  a  solicitor,  in  Caernarvon  and  -in  that  part  of  the  coontiy ;  aad  I 
think  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  he  is  not  a  person  of  geoerai 
good  character. 

So  far,  then,  I  think  yon  are  entitled  to  give  due  weight  to  the  <A- 
servations  of  the  learned  Attorney  General ;  but,  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
complaints  he  has  made,  yon  ought  to  dismiss  them  entirely  from  yoar 
minds. 

With  respect,  gentlemen,  to  the  charge,  that  there  has  beeo  an  act 
of  oppression  committed  upon  the  prisoner,  from  the  circmnstanee, 
that  all  his  papers  were  seised  and  carried  away  by  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice, it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  ground  of  complaint.  That  may  become 
the  subject  of  inquiry  in  another  shape,  if  that  be  an  act  of  wnug ; 
but,  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  by  no  means  concur  with  the  learned  Attorney 
General  in  the  obsenrations  he  has  made  repieseating  this  at  an  act  of 
aggravated  wrong ;  because  it  will  be  found  that  the  offioen  of  jostiee 
have,  on  many  occasions,  not  limited  their  duty  to  seising  the  penea  of 
the  party  accused  ( f  the  offence,  but  that  they  have  also  seiied  all  the 
evidences  of  guilt  which  might  reasonably  be  connected  with  the 
offisnce,  and  which  they  have  found  either  about  his  person,  or  in  his 
house.  And  the  law  would  be  very  defective  if  that  were  not  so ;— not 
that  1  am  called  upon  now  to  pronounoe  any  c^nion  upon  it,  and  I 
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would  merely  be  understood  at  present  not  to  concur  io  what  has  been 
laid    down  upon  that  subject  by  the  learned  Attorney  General.     If 
there  had  been  in  this  case  a  wrong  done,  that  could  not  here  be  made 
a  question.     If  a  paper  had  been  brought  forward  obtained  by  such  a 
seizure,  which  would  have  shown  the  prisoner's  criminality,  he  could 
not  have  complained  of  that  here,  and  I  could  not  have  rejected  that 
paper,   because  it  had  been  wrongfully  obtained.     But  after  all,  the 
result  of  that  alleged  grievance  has  only  been  to  produce  and  to  pre- 
sent to  your  consideration  one  single  document ;  and  that  of  no  very 
g^reat  weight,  because  it  only  goes  to  prove  a  matter,  which  was  with- 
out doubt,  namely,  the  fact  of  a  deed  of    partition    having  taken 
place  between  Mr.  Hurlock  and  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  the  testator,  in 
the  month  of  November,  1831. 

Nor  do  I  think  anything  can  be   made  of  the  charge  against  the 
course  that  has   been   taken  in   the  case,  with  respect  to  the  two 
female  prisoners,  who  have  given  evidence  before  you.     Whether  they 
ftre  guilty,  must  depend  a  great  deal  on  your  verdict  against  the  pri- 
soner.    If  they  were  so,  there  has  been  no  impropriety  in  making 
them  the  subjects  of  this  charge ;  if  they  were  not,  they  will  be  freed 
from  it  by  your  verdict ;  and  from  the  course  that  has  been  pursued 
by  the  prosecutor,  they  have  been  enabled  to  give  testimony  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.     And  though,  unquestionably,  they  do 
not  present  themselves  before  you  in  such  a  favourable  position  as 
though  they  had  not  been  indicted  themselves,  coming  forward  as  they 
do  to  prove  the  prisoner  innocent  of  the  charge,  and  thereby  to  prove 
themselves  innocent  of  it,  yet,  in  point  of  law,  they  are  competent  wit- 
nesses ;  and  I  have  never  heard  it  suggested  by  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  that  you  ought  to  look  upon  their  testimony  with 
kss    attention   than  you  otherwise  would  have  done,  because  they 
have  themselves  been  made  the  subjects  of  this  charge.    You  will, 
therel'ore,  have  the  goodness  to  consider  and  to  weigh  their  testimony, 
which  is  most  important  testimony  indeed,  for  the  prisoner ;  and  ia 
doing  so,  you  will  regard  them  as  being  in  the  same  situation  as  if  no 
bill  had  been  preferred  against  them  before  the  grand  jury.     In  truth, 
if  you  conceive  you  ought  to  give  credit  to  their  evidence,  why  then  it 
goes  very  nearly  to  the  full  eitent  of  proving,  that  the  prisoner  at  tiie 
bar  is  not  guilty  of  the  charge  for  which  he  is  indicted ;  by-and-by,  I 
shall  offer  such  observations  as  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary  on  that 
testimony.  - 

Gentlemen,  there  is  only  one  other  topic  upon  this  part  of  the  case 
to  be  remarked  upon.  The  Attorney  General  complains  of  the  law 
which  enables  the  prosecutor  to  have  a  reply  to  the  defence  the  pri- 
soner makes.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  in  this  case,  either  with  the 
mode  in  which  the  learned  counsel  for  the  prosecution  has  discharged 
his  duly,  nor  have  I  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  Attorney  General. 
They  have  both  most  ably  performed  their  duty,  the  one  to  the  country, 
and  the  other  to  the  prisoner:  and  if  there  is  any  hardship  on  the 
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prisoner,  it  is  the  hardship  of  the  law ;  not  that  I  admit  there  is  any— 
1  am  not  aware  that  there  is.  We  all  know  that  before  this  cban^  of 
the  law  took  place,  by  which  a  prisoner  was  to  have  the  benefit  of 
counsel^  the  law  was  always  administered  with  the  most  acrupulcHis 
candour  to  the  party  accused  ;  and  1  trust  that  will  always  continae  to 
be  the  case.  And  if  I  may  make  an  observation  upon  the  chaD|2^ 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  law,  by  allowing  the  prisoner's  counsel  to 
make  a  full  defence,  1  think,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  the 
effect  of  the  change  has  been  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  has 
confined  himself  within  the  same  restricted  limits  he  did  before,  but 
that  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  has  not ;  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  a  duty  has  been  thrown  upon  the  Judge,  which  ought  not  to 
have  been,  the  discharge  of  which  has  obliged  him  to  appear  in  the 
position  of  an  advocate  against  the  prisoner. 

Gentlemen,  having  made  these  obser^'ation8,  I  would  now  direct 
your  attention  to  the  case  itself.  The  charge  against  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  is,  that  he,  on  the  19th  day  of  July,  in  the  course  of  last  year, 
uttered  and  put  off  as  true  a  forged  will  and  testament,  and  two  forg^ 
codicils ;  the  forged  will  being  dated  the  6th  of  November,  1 834 ;  one 
of  the  forged  codicils  being  dated  the  15th  of  October,  1836,  and  the 
second  forged  codicil  being  dated  the  7th  of  May,  1837  :  and  that  he 
put  them  off,  knowing  them  to  be  forged,  with  an  intention  of  de- 
frauding Mr.  William  Barton  Panton,  or  with  an  intention  of  defraud- 
ing Mrs.  Hamilton,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Jones  Panton.  or 
with  an  intention  of  defrauding  the  parties  who  were  the  next  of  kia 
of  the  supposed  testator,  Mr.  Jones  Panton. 

Now,  all  these  questions  may  be  in  truth  considered  as  resolving 
themselves  into  one ;  and  that  is,  whether  yoa  are  satisfied,  upon  this 
evidence,  that  either  that  will  or  either  of  the  codicils  was  a  forged  vrill 
or  document.  If  you  are  of  that  opinion,  then  there  is  no  doubt  the 
prisoner  roust  have  been  a  party  to  the  forgery ;  therefore,  he  must 
have  known  of  their  being  forged.  It  is  also  clear,  that  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  his  act  of  proving  that  will  would  be,  to  defeat 
those  entitled  under  the  former  will  of  the  testator,  or  the  next  of  kin, 
and  therefore  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  intention  to  commit  the 
fraud  imputed  to  him,  if  he  knew  of  the  forgery.  The  question,  there- 
fore, for  you  to  try  is,  were  any  of  those  three  documents  forged  in- 
struments ?  If  they  were,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  offence  charged 
in  this  indictment  was  committed  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

I  would  here  remark,  that  it  was  perfectly  competent  for  the  prose- 
cutor to  institute  such  a  prosecution  as  this  in  any  place,  either  in 
London,  or  in  Caernarvon,  or  wherever  the  prisoner  was  in  custody; 
and  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  hardship  on  him  in  having  this 
case  tried  in  London,  because  it  has  been  tried  by  a  jury  in  London, 
who  approach  the  case  free  from  all  bias  and  prejudice;  and  we  may 
readily  imagine  that  in  Wales  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  find  any 
men  perfectly  free  from  every  and  all  feeling  on  the  subject,  as  a 
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Liondon  jury  must  be.     If  it  be  said  the  prisoner  has  lost  the  benefit  ^^ 

of  the  knowledge  which  the  jury  in  the  country  would  possess  of  his  ^ 

^ood  character,  he  might  easily  have  examined  witnesses  here  to  have  < 

proved  that  he  possessed  that  good  character.     There  is  no  hardship, 
therefore,  as  appears  to  me,  upon  the  prisoner  in  this  case  being  tried  \ 

before  you,  in  preference  to  being  tried  in  the  country.  \ 

You  are  now,  therefore,  gentlemen,  to  consider  whether  you  are  j 

satisfied,  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  of  this  evidence,  that  any  of  those  ' 

three  instruments  were  forged.     On  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  they 
must  satisfy  you,  not  that  they  were  incorrectly  obtained  from  the  tes-  ^ 

tator  ;  not  that  he  signed  them,  ignorant  of  their  contents ;  not  that  ( 

they  could  not  have  been  duly  obtained ;  but  they  are  to  satisfy  you 
in  such  a  manner  upon  the  subject,  as  that  you  cannot  entertain  any  t 

reasonable  or  conscientious  doubt  that  one  of  those  three  instruments 
was  forged.     There  is  no  doubt  that  what  purports  to  be  in  the  hand-  1 

writing  of  the  testator  was  his  handwriting  ;  therefore,  you  must  be  j 

satisfied  that  his  handwriting,  having  been  originally  put  to  some 
other  matters,  has  been,  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  fraudulently,  ^ 

applied  so  as  to  appear  a  signature  to  the  will  and  codicils  in  question.  j 

And  the  case  suggested  is,  that  the  testator's  name  was  put  to  some  i 

other  documents, — to  certain  maps  and  plans  respecting  the  partition 
of  the  property  which  he  had  jointly  with  Mr.  Hurlock,  and  which  , 

were  traced  or  written  in  pencil ;  and  that,  afterwards,  there  was 
fraudulently  written  over  his  signature,  by  the  prisoner,  those  docu-  ^ 

ments  which  he  propounded  as  a  will  and  codicils.    The  question  is,  ■ 

whether  you  are  satisfied  that  that  is  the  fact.  ] 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  order  to  prove  this,  they  proceed,  on  the  part  I 

of  the  prosecution,  to  lay  before  you  a  variety  of  facts  ;  and  they  say,  i 

that  from  those  facts  you  cannot  be  justified  in  drawing  any  other 
inference  than  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  the  offence.  That  will 
be  the  point  for  you  to  consider.  If  you  think  you  can,  consistently 
with  those  facts,  come  to  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  prisoner's  inno-  . 

cence,  you  must  acquit  him.     If  you  think  that  you  cannot  get  rid  of  ' 

the  difficulties  that  surround  the  case,  but  still  that  you  cannot  see  ! 

your  way  clearly  and  distinctly  to  the  conclusion  that  he  committed 
the  forgery,  you  must  acquit  him ;  because  it  is  not  on  the  ground  of 
year  being  unable  to  reconcile  the  difficulties  in  the  case  and  the  facts 
brought  before  you,  with  complete  innocence  of  all  misconduct;  but, upon  \ 

your  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  clearly  guilty  of  the  charge 
of  forgery,  you  can  find  him  guilty. 

Now,  gentlemen,  before  I  state  to  you,  on  the  one  hand,  the  outline 
of  the  facts  by  which  the  prosecutor  seeks  to  satisfy  you  that  the  pri- 
soner is  guilty ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  line  of  defence  the 
prisoner  has  taken,  and  the  arguments  produced  on  his  behalf,  to 
show  that  the  inference  of  guilt  cannot  be  properly  drawn  from  those 
facts,— I  will  just  state  to  you  what  are  the  acknowledged  circumstances 
of  the  case,  or  what  are  the  facts  so  clearly  proved  as  to  admit  of  no 
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doubt,  upon  the  beariog^  of  whicb  on  this  case  you   vill  aftervuds 
have  to  form  your  judgment. 

Gentleinen.  the  late  Mr.  Jones  Panton,  it  appears,  racceeded  to  the 
property  of  his  elder  brother,  in  the  year  1822.  At  that  time  he  had 
a  lar^e  family— his  family  consisted  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters: 
his  eldest  son  Jones,  his  second  son  Paul,  his  third  son  Tbooav,  asi 
the  fourth  William  Barton.  He  had  three  daughters — Mrs.  HbwbS- 
ton  ;  Elizabeth,  who  afterwards  married  Mr.  Bolkeley  Williams ;  acd 
also  Lauretta  Maria,  who  is  the  wife  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  stic- 
cecded  to  a  very  extensive  property  in  the  counties  of  Flint,  Denlttfk, 
and  Merioneth.  His  eldest  son,  Jones  Panton,  soon  afterwards  ea- 
tered  into  a  marriage  treaty  with  a  Miss  Lewis,  and  upon  that  occa- 
sion the  whole,  it  was  supposed,  but  it  turns  out  not  to  hare  been  the 
whole  of  the  property  in  those  counties,  by  name,  was  settled.  A 
settlement  was  prepared,  by  which  900/.  a  year  jointure  was  ^Ten  ta 
the  wife,  and  42,000/.  was  to  be  raised  for  the  young-er  childrrn  cf 
the  testator ;  and  all  the  remainder  of  the  estates  were  settled  m 
Jones  Panton,  the  son.  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  sons  in  stri^ 
settlement,  remainder  to  the  daughters  in  case  of  failure  of  male  tssae, 
with  the  ultimate  reversion,  as  Jones  Panton,  the  father,  should  ap- 
point :  so  that  he  might  dispose  of  that  reversion,  and  of  all  the  un- 
settled property  by  his  will,  if  he  thought  proper.  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  a  series  of  wills  was  n>ade,  and  all  of  which  yoa  will  see 
were  very  rational  proceedings,  and  capable  of  being  explained  without 
the  supposition  of  any  very  violent  caprice,  or  any  caprice  at  all,  oa 
the  part  of  the  testator. 

The  first  will  was  made  on  the  26th  of  May,  1824,  by  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Beaumaris ;  and  that  was  a  will  that  was  prepared  under  a  sup- 
position that  he  had  no  riiiht  to  devise  his  property  in  the  lands,  in 
any  of  those  counties.  By  that  will,  he  made  the  plate  that  was  m 
the  mansion  at  Piasgwyn  heir-looms.  He  disposed  of  his  personal  pro- 
perty, and  made  Mr.  Paul  Panton  and  Mr.  Hamilton  his  executors. 

Now,  in  this  will,  you  will  observe,  that  he  had  forgotten  to  dispose 
of  the  reversion  he  had  in  the  settled  estates.  His  eldest  son,  Jon&«, 
had  died  without  male  issue,  and  thereupon,  on  the  28th  of  March, 
his  attention  being  probably  called  to  that  circimastance.  he  executed 
the  power  he  had  under  the  settlement,  in  favour  of  Paul  for  life,  and 
his  sons ;  and  then  in  favour  of  Thomas,  and  his  sons ;  and  then  in 
favour  of  Barton,  in  the  same  way.  And  then  bequeathed  his  personal 
property,  equally  among  his  children  ;  and  made  Mr.  Paul  Panton  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  his  executors. 

Then,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1825,  he  added  a  codicil,  by  which 
he  bequeathed  some  after-acquired  estate,  that  he  had  in  the  county 
of  Denbigh ;  and  bequeathed  also  certain  estates  which  were  not  com- 
prised in  the  marriage  settlement,  but  which  had  been  omitted  either 
by  accident  or  design,  to  his  children  in  fee. 

Now,  ail  those  were  extremely  equitable  and  proper  arrangemeDts, 
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and  they  may  be  very  easily  accoanted  for ;  and  all  these  instruments 
are  formal  instruments,  prepared  by  an  attorney,  and  properly  attested 
by  his  clerks,  and  about  which  there  is  no  doubt  at  alK 

Gentlemen,  this  brings  the  state  of  his  testamentary  dispositions 
down  to  the  month  of  February,  1825.     Mr.  Paul  Panton,  it  appears, 
had  the  misfortune  to  quarrel  with  his  father.     He  had  a  difference 
with  him  in  the  year  1828^  and  never  saw  him  afterwards,  though 
they  were  not  on  bad  terms.    The  father  continued  to  pay  to  him  the 
300/.  a  year,  the  interest  on  his  share  of  the  42,000/. ;  and  in  his 
correspondence  with  him,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  on 
had  terms.     In  one  of  the  letters,  in  1833,  his  father  speaks  of  his  in- 
tention to  have  bequeathed  to  him  the  Flintshire  property,  if  he  had 
had  the  disposition  of  it ;  but  that  intention  does  not  appear  to  have 
heen  carried  into  e fleet,  for  I  don't  find  that  any  of  the  testamentary 
dispositions  did  that.     He  was,  it  seems,  on  good  terms  with  the 
father,  though  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing'  him  ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  extremely  desirous  of  having  been  reconciled  to  him 
before  his  death ;  but,  however,  by  some  accident,  or  for  some  rea- 
son, that  desire  was  not  communicated  to  his  father.     The  conse- 
quence, however,  of  this  quarrel  appears  to  liave  been,  that  the  father 
put  him  out  of  his  will ;  and  then  another  will  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Jones,  the  town-clerk  of  Beaumaris.    That  will  recites  the  marriage 
settlement;  and  the  power  therein  contained,  of  disposing  of  the  re- 
version, was  executed  in  favour  of  Mr.  Barton  Panton.     Mr.  Thomas 
Panton,  we  have  lost  sight  of.     Why  he  had  left  him  out  of  his  will, 
we  do  not  know ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  left  out,  and  his 
youngest  son  Barton  put  in.     Then  the  estates  were  limited  to  his 
daughters,  in  the  same  way  as  before,  on  failure  of  issue  of  Barton  ; 
and  all  his  unsettled  and  personal  property  was  given  to  Barton  and 
to  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Williams,  and  they  were  made  joint  exe- 
cutors. 

But  in  this  will,  it  appears,  he  had  forgotten  to  make  a  provision  for 
the  plate ;  and  a  codicil  was  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  including 
it,  and  other  heir-looms,  which  he  meant  to  be  attached  to  Plasgwyn. 
All  this  was  extremely  reasonable ;  and  the  wills  and  codicils  are  ad- 
mitted on  both  sides  to  have  been  genuine. 

After  this  time,  in  1831 »  either  from  being  more  attached  to  Barton, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  Mr.  Jones  Panton  directed  a  codicil  to  be  pre* 
pared  by  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams.  Instead  of  making  a  new  will,  he 
made  a  codicil ;  because  it  did  not  alter  the  whole  of  the  former  will, 
*— it  only  altered  a  part  of  it.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  im- 
propriety on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  in  preparing  such  an 
instrument.  He  left  then  all  the  unsettled  property  to  William  Bar- 
ton Panton,  leaving  out  Mrs.  Williams,  and  leaving  her  400/.  only ; 
and  leaving  Mrs.  Hamilton  only  10/.,  and  appointing  Mr.  Barton  Pan- 
ton  his  executor.  I  think  we  may  assume  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  was 
well  provided  for. 
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Now«  these  instruments  are  prepared  and  executed  by  ibe  tester 
in  a  re^Iar  way,  and  as  proper  testamentary  instruments  woald  k 
prepared  and  executed,  aod  yon  will  consider  whether  joa  esa  km 
any  doubt  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  obtained.  It  is  not  fc 
pated  that  they  were  executed  by  him  ;  but  it  is  said  that  tber  ««? 
obtained  from  him  by  undoe  influence ;  and  some  Tagne  suspkka 
have  been  thrown  out,  that  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  was  a  party  to  ther 
beinj  so  obtained.  Whether  he  was  or  not,  yon  will  form  your  jn^ 
ment. 

Genllemen,  we  have  now  got  the  testator  in  the  situation  of  kam^ 
left  all  his  unsettled  property,  and  all  bis  personal  proper^  also,  a 
Mr.  Barton  Panton,  with  whom  he  appears  to  hare  lired  oo  intiBife 
terms ;  indeed,  he  was  always  on  intimate  terms  with  him  down  to  te 
death. 

On  the  29th  of  May«  1833.  a  farther  alteration  was  made  by  Mr. 
Rumsey  Williams,  by  a  codicil,  and  by  which  the  4O0/.  to  Mrs.  Wi- 
liams,  was  reduced  to  200/.,  so  that  we  are  now  arrired  at  the  end  flf 
the  acknowledged,  true  and  genuine  instruments. 

From  this  time  down  to  the  death  of  the  testator,  Mr.  Barton  Pa- 
ton  lived  with  him.  In  the  course  of  that  time  he  paid  bis  address 
to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams.  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bettiss*s  account,  was  desirous  of  not  losing  the  socktr 
of  his  daughter,  who  was  his  only  daughter;  but  Mr.  Bettiss  ne^ 
tiated  between  the  parties ;  and  upon  that  occasion  there  was  a  pis- 
mise  made  by  Mr.  Panton,  the  testator,  if  yon  believe  Mr.  Bectoi. 
that  if  they  lived  with  him,  an  abundant  provision  would  be  made  for 
them.  The  marriage  took  place,  I  think,  in  the  month  of  Angost, 
1832  ;  and  Mrs.  Barton  Panton  continued  to  reside  with  her  hasbaad 
in  the  house,  down  to  the  time  of  the  testator's  death.  She  had  a 
child ;  and  it  appears,  according  to  the  prosecutor's  evidence,  thattiie 
testator  was  extremely  attached  to  both  the  daughter-in-law  and  tfae 
child.  The  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  is,  that  be  behafed 
well  to  them  ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  in  that  evidence  tbe 
same  proof  of  attachment. 

They  lived  then  with  him  down  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  died 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1837.  The  funeral  took  place  on  the  2Dd  of 
June.  And  it  appears  the  prisoner  attended  the  funeral,  bat  that  he 
absented  himself  from  the  usual  meeting  of  tbe  family,  when  the  tes- 
tamentary dispositions  of  the  testator  are  generally  read.  And  he 
appears  never  to  have  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  being  id  posses- 
sion of  any  testamentary  paper  to  any  member  of  the  family  at  chat 
time.  A  correspondence  took  place,  to  which  I  shall  afterwards  divr 
your  attention  more  particularly ;  and,  subsequently,  he  hioudf 
brought  certain  testamentary  documents,  the  will  and  codicils  in  qoes- 
tion,  to  Mr.  Wadeson,  his  proctor.  His  conduct,  in  this  respect,  is 
strongly  pressed  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  You  will  say  whe* 
Mher  that  conduct  might  not  afterwards  be  explained  upon  the  pre- 
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sumptioD  of  perfect  innocence.    However,  that  is  one  of  the  circum- 
stances on  which  they  rely  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  he  presepted  those  papers  to  Mr.  Wadeson. 
Mr.  Wadeson  prepared  the  proper  affidavit  of  scrips,  as  they  are  called, 
which  was  sworn  to  by  the  prisoner.     A  caveat  was  entered  on  the  18th 
of  June;  and  then,  on  the  Idth  of  July,  the  will  of  1828;  the  two 
codicils — one  of  the  2 1st  of  April,  1831,  and  the  other  of  the  29th  of 
May,  1833,  were  all  broug^ht  forward  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Barton  Pan- 
ton  ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  were  brought  forward  the  will 
and  two  codicils  which  are  the  subject  of  this  inquiry,  and  which  are 
alleged  by  him  to  have  been  genuine  documents,  and  which  are  alleged 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  to  be  all  forgeries. 

'  These  were,  a  will  of  the  6th  of  November,  1834,  which  was  exe- 
cuted in  duplicate ;  both  parts  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  pri- 
aoner^  And  by  this  will,  without  noticing  the  settlement  he  had  made, 
he  bequeaths  to  Paul,  Plasgwyn ;  his  property  in  Denbigh  and  in 
Merioneth  to  William  Barton  Panton  ;  and  the  rents  of  his  Flintshire 
property  to  the  children  of  Mrs.  Bulkeley  Williams,  and  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton, and  Mrs.  Williams ;  and  all  the  rest  of  his  property  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, which  would  in  fact  pass  the  reversion  of  the  settled  estates. 

Now,  this  is  the  will  which  they  allege  to  be  a  forgery  ;  and  it  is 
certainly  a  very  singular  will— an  extraordinary  will  for  the  testator  to 
have  made,  for  it  appears,  upon  the  face  of  it,  to  make  an  equal  distri- 
bution of  his  property  among  his  children  ;  but  when  you  examine  it 
narrowly,  it  is  a  bequest  of  all  his  available  property,  with  a  very  small 
exception,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams — to  his  wife ;  he  would  have  a 
life  interest  in  it,  and  it  would  pass  to  her.  He  had  no  power  to  dis- 
pose of  any  of  the  Denbigh  and  Merioneth  property,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  little  parts  not  included  in  the  settlement ;  he  had  no 
power  to  dispose  of  the  property  in  Flintshire,  except  some  little  part 
of  it ;  therefore,  the  effect  of  this  would  be  to  make  an  entire  bequest 
of  his  available  property  to  Mr.  Williams  and  his  wife. 

Then,  the  prisoner  produced  another  codicil,  of  the  15th  of  October, 
1836,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  has  no  operation  at  all;  but  is  only 
in  explanation  of  the  reason  why  he  had  left  the  settled  estates  before, 
namely,  that  he  had  had  an  intention  of  applying  to  some  court  of 
JQStice  or  equity  to  set  aside  the  settlement.  The  real  effect  of  that 
codicil  is  merely  to  bring  down  the  operation  of  the  will  to  the  15th 
ofOciober,  1836. 

Then  there  is  a  codicil  of  the  7th  of  May,  1837.  by  which  the  de- 
ceased purports  to  give  a  small  sum  to  Jane  Thomas,  a  servant,  who 
bad  been  with  him  for  nine  years ;  and  that  codicil  is  again  a  recog- 
nition of  the  will  of  November,  1834,  and  would  operate  as  a  republi- 
cation of  that  will  on  the  7th  of  May,  1837. 

Now,  these  instruments,  or  one  of  them,  are  alleged,  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution,  to  be  forgeries ;  and  you  will  see  how  they  propose 
to  establish  that  proposition. 

Q   Q 
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Tlie  ouilioe  of  the  proof  which  tbey  ^Te  \m  this :  1b  the  fint  |te. 
ti^ey  say  tiiey  will  prove,  to  your  latisfhctioo,  oondoct  oo  the  paiti 
the  testator,  shortly  before  his  death,  which  is  iocoBsiafeeot  vkh  the 
supposition  of  there  being  any  oistifig  wilis  but  the  wiUa  which  Ih^ 
have  produced  ;  and  that  condoct  is  what  occurred  on  the  8th  of  Mif* 
which  is  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Bettin,  when  the  testator  aiadeaaoftci 
disposition  of  all  the  money  he  had  in  his  house,  and  of  aU  thsani- 
abie  property  which  he  had  at  bis  di^Msal,  coupled  with  a  dirediaa  to 
Mr.  Bettivs  to  po  for  a  brown  paper  parcel  which  the  testator  viihsi 
to  have  from  Mr.  Rurosey  Williams.  Thou  they  adso  s^  that  liii 
brown  paper  parcel  was  produced  ;  that  it  coDtaioed  the  will  oa  vkiA 
they  rely,  and  three  codicils  connected  with  it.  That  he  tookd  < 
tl.em,  and  that  be  recognised  those  wills  as  being'  his  last  wiih.bf 
banding  them  over  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  and  reqaestingf  thcai  to  be 
kept  as  such  by  him  ;  and  yoa  will  see  what  proof  they  five  of  i^ 
fact.  I  shall  hereafter  call  your  attentifm  to  that  proof.  On  the  pat 
of  the  prosecution,  they  say  the  necessary  inference  from  these  ImO 
is,  that  none  of  the  wills  set  up  by  the  prisoner  ceoki  have  l>^* 
existence,  because  all  were  of  later  date, — neither  the  will  of  l^i 
giving  the  property  to  Mrs.  Williams,  nor  the  codicil  of  183ft—*" 
especially  not  the  codicil  of  1837,  making  Mr.  Thomas  Wiffianstfie 
sole  executor;  and  which  confirmed  that  will  of  1834,  and  \kw^^ 
down  to  that  date. 

Now,  you  will  first  of  all  see  whether  you  are  satisfied  by  thcpis" 
given  by  Mr.  Bettissand  the  other  witnesses  upon  this  point,— wAflCkr 
the  facts  deposed  to  by  them  are  true  ;  and  then  you  will  have  te  cos- 
sider  whether  it  will  not  be  possible  for  you  to  reconcile  those  wtt 
some  other  supposition  than  that  the  will  and  codicils  were  foj"* 
Probahly  you  will  find,  in  the  sequel,  supposing  you  believe  tbe<^ 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Bettiss  and  the  other  witnesses,  that  'l****?*? 
of  being  reconciled  with  the  case  on  some  other  ground  than  that  «* 
papers  in  question  were  forged  documents.  Now,  the  account  |i** 
of  the  transaciion  of  the  8th  and  12lh  of  May,  is  this,— l»t^' 
will  go  to  some  other  circumstances. 

In  the  next  place,  they  say,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecoti^W'  ^ 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  in  not  bringing  forward  his  will  toM" 
it  read  at  the  funeral;  and  from  the  correspondence  which  heaitB*^ 
wards  had  with  Mr.  Barton  Panton;  from  his  never  ^^^.5*?! 
tioned  the  circumstance  of  his  wills;  from  a  meeting^,  also,  wto^*"* 
had  with  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  when  Mr.  Barton  Panton  ^^  f^, 
the  afl'airs  of  the  testator,  and  at  which  he  did  not  mention  his  v^ 
that  his  silence,  in  short,  from  the  day  of  the  funeral, — from  ^^rv 
of  June  until  the  day  when  he  entered  the  caveat,  and  went  beW« 
Mr.  Wadeson  on  the  14th  of  June;  that  these  circumstanc8S»>* 
the  inference  that  at  that  time  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  P^fL 
any  real  will,  and  that  he  was  then  in  a  doubtful  state  as  to  «b^ 
he  should  bring  forward  the  forged  will  and  codicils  or  not  ^^ 
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will  have  to  consider  whether  he  might  not  have  had  some  other 
reason  for  keeping  back  that  information.  It  may  have  been  that  he 
w^  a  cunning  man ;  that  he  chose  not  to  disclose  his  case ;  that  he 
mig^ht  have  acted  under  the  advice  perhaps  not  judiciously  given  by 
others ;  and,  indeed,  that  was  the  advice  which  his  brother,  Mr. 
Gething  Williams,  says  he  gave  him.  Therefore,  you  will  have  to 
decide  whether  that  circumstance  can  have  any  weight. 

Thirdly,  you  will  have  to  consider  this :  they  say,  on  the  part  of  th^ 
prosecution,  that  the  codicil  of  the  7th  of  May.  1837,  was  not  exe- 
cuted by  the  testator  on  the  day  it  bears  date ;  and  they  undertake  to 
show  you,  that  he  was  not  out  of  his  house  on  that  day,  and  that  thd 
prisoner  was  not  there  on  that  day.     They  do  not  dispute  the  name  of 
the  testator  being  to  that  codicil ;  but  they  have  laid  before  you  evi- 
dence, for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  testator  was  not  out  of  his 
bouse,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  not  at  Plasgwyn  on  that  day.     They 
have  called  Mr.  Barton  Panton;  they  have  called  Mrs.  Barton  Panton  ; 
they  have  called  Mr.  Price — Mr.  Bettiss  was  not  there  that  day;  and 
they  have  called  several  witnesses  to  prove  the  same  fact :  but  there  is 
one.  the  upper  housemaid,  Jane  Thomas,  that  was  not  called  by  them, 
but  who  was  called  on  the  other  side,  and  you  will  have  to  contrast  the 
evidence  that  has  been  given  upon  this  question.     There  is  a  material 
contradiction  in  the  testimony  upon  this  point  given  by  both  sides; 
the  truth  lies  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  it  will  be  for  you  to  say  on 
which  side  it  is.     If  you  think  you  c2in  satisfy  yourselves  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams,  the  prisoner,  was  not  at  Pia^igwyn  on  that  7ih  day 
of    May,    why,   no    doubt,   that  will   go   very    greatly  to    impeach, 
and  might  impeach  altogether,  that  codicil  which  is  dated  the  7th  of 
May.  1837  ;  but  then,  you  will  observe,  there  is  evidence  on  the  other 
side  tending  to  show  that  he  was  there;  and  more  particularly  the 
evidence  of  Jane  Thomas  and  of  Mr.  Gething  Williams,  the  prisoner's 
brother,  who  gave  you  pregnant  proof  that  he  was  there  on  the  7th 
of  May,  and  accompanied  that  proof  by  evidence  of  a  declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  testator,  which,  if  you  believe  Mr.  Gething  Williams, 
would  go  far  to  dispose  of  this  case— namely,  that  the  testator  told 
him  on  the  4th  of  March,  that  he  had  made  his  brother  the  executor 
to  his  will.     Now.  that  will  rest  with  yourselves,  and  you  will  form 
your  judgment  upon  it. 

They  also  say  that  these  wills  must  be  forgeries  ;  because  one  wit- 
ness, John  Williams,  whose  name  is  written  upon  the  wills  as  an  at- 
testing witness,  could  not  write;  and  they  did  give  a  great  bulk  of  evi- 
dence, tending  to  raise  the  inference  that  he  could  not  write.  They 
proved  that  he  had  put  his  mark  to  sixty  or  seventy  papers — that  he 
had  put  his  mark  to  an  order  given  to  a  saddler  in  1814;  that  he  bad 
put  his  mark  to  the  registry  of  his  marriage,  in  1821,  and  to  receipts 
in  a  great  number  of  transactions,  extending  down  from  1821  to  1833  ; 
and,  finally,  to  a  receipt  given  for  some  dividends  under  a  Commission 
of  Bankruptcy,  in  July,  183.5. 

Q  Q  2 
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^  iik  the  other  hand,  on  the  part  of  the  prisooer.  they  hm  ^fea  m- 
a«nice  to  thow  that  he  could  write.  They  hare  proved  that  be  mt 
school ;  that  he  was  in  the  writing'-class ;  they  have  proved  that  by  kb 
tchool-fellows ;  and  they  have  g^veo  you  one  specimea  of  his  vritiic. 
From  that  you  will  say  whether  it  is  not  extremely  likely  that  the  og- 
nature  on  the  will  is  his  handwriting^.  Indeed,  I  think  I  may  sti2 
to  you,  that  you  may  consider  this  part  of  the  case  as  abandoDeda 
the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

Then,  lastly,  they  rely,  and  most  particularly  rely,  oo  the  part  of  tk 
prosecution,  on  the  extraordinary  state  of  the  documeDts— of  ail  tie 
documents  that  were  produced  by  the  prisoner,  both  the  will  and  ik 
codicils,  and  the  vouchers  produced  to  support  them,  as  to  whidi  it 
will  he  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  some  Detail.  But,  in  any  viev  s( 
this  case,  it  certainly  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing*  that  the  will  td 
codicils  in  question,  and  every  one  of  the  documents  brou^t  fona^ 
to  support  them,  except  two  scraps  of  paper  in  the  handwriting  of  tk 
testator,  are,  all  of  them,  written  on  paper  on  which  there  had  bees 
pencil-marks.  If  you  believe  the  witnesses,  all  of  them  were  fhm, 
except  two,  and  those  probably  meant  to  have  been  agreements.  Tb 
is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  and  extremely  difficult  to  recoadk 
with  any  hypothesis.  I  shall  address  a  word  to  you  by-and-by  on  tb's 
subject,  when  I  come  to  the  case  on  the  other  side.  If  you  can  re- 
concile this  circumstance  with  the  supposition  of  the  innocence  of 
the  accused,  you  must  do  so ;  or,  if  you  find  great  doubt  and  difficoltj 
how  to  explain  it,  your  duty  will  be  the  same.  It  is  certain/y  a  psrt 
of  the  case  on  which  there  is  considerable  doubt.  This,  then,  is  tbe 
main  outline  of  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

00  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  they  say  there  is  no   inference  to  fee 
drawn  against  Mr.  Williams  from  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Panton,  for  i^ 
might  be  only  the  conduct  of  a  capricious  man ;  and,  probab/y.  af  ^ 
same  time,  a  crafty  man,  who  was  deceiving  his  family.    They  ay 
that  it  is  not  true  that  the  donation  was  on  the   12th  of  May,  byi^e 
testator  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton  ;  or,  if  true,  it  is  quite  consfsteat  vith 
their  view  of  the  case,  that  the  wills  of  the  prisoner  are  gcnmae  in- 
struments ;  for  they  say,  that  that  transaction  might  be  ioteaded  to 
operate  as  a  donatio  mortis  causa.    They  also  say,  that  the  supposition 
of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  cannot  be  true ;  because  they  prodoce 
before  you  the  two  witnesses  to  the  .will  of  November,  1834.   '^^ 
say  that  the  codicil  of  the  7th  of  May,  1837,  is  correct,  because  tbey 
prove  that  Mr.  Williams  was  at  Plasgwyn  on  the  7th  of  May;  ^^ 
they  prove,  that  the  testator  had  informed  Mr.  Gething  Willisos, 
that  he  had  appointed   Mr.  Thomas  Williams  his  executor,  besk)^ 
proving  the  handwriting  of  the  tesUtor.     No  doubt,  if  you  belietc  va 
this,  whatever  doubts,  or  difficulties,  or  obscurities  there  are  in  tbu 
case,  then  the  prisoner  is  innocent  of  this  charge. 

1  shall  now  beo:in  with  the  account  that  is  given  of  the  three  trans- 
actions, on  the  4ih  of  May,  the  8tb  of  May,  and  the  12th  of  May. 
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Mr.  Bettiss  is  the  first  witness  who  is  called  upon  this  :  be 
that  be  is  now  a  slate-merchant,  and  that  he  knew  the  testator ;  thai: 
he  recollects  the  marriage  of  the  prosecutor  with  Miss  Williams ;  that  ^> 
he  had  been  requested  to  negotiate  on  the  subject  of  that  marriage  ;  ^ 
that  the  testator  was  gratified  with  that  marriage  ;  and  that  he  stipu- 
lated that,  if  the  young  people  should  reside  with  him  till  his  death, 
that  they  should  have  the  bulk  of  his  property.  (However  that  may 
he,  very  frequently  testators  alter  their  intention  as  to  the  mode  of 
leaving  their  property.  One  circumstance,  however,  in  confirmation 
of  that  declaration,  and  of  that  intention  to  give  Barton  Panton  his 
property,  is,  that  Barton  Panton  and  his  wife,  continued  to  live  with 
the  testator  down  to  his  death.) 

He  says,  "  that,  from  that  time,  to  the  death  of  the  testator,  T  was  very 
intimate  with  the  testator.     There  was  a  sleeping-room  which  was  re- 
served for  nie  ;  and  during  the  hunting  season  I  was  frequently  there." 
He  sayii,  that  the  testator  was  much  attached  to  Barton  Panton,  to 
Mrs.   Barton  Panton,  and  particularly  fond  of  the  child.     '*  In  May, 
1837,  I  was  engaged  to  go  with  Mr.  Barton  Panton  to  the  Chester 
Races  :  they  commence  on  the  first  week  in  May,  and  last  the  whole 
of  the  week.    We  intended  to  go  onThurj^daythe  4th  ;  on  the  evening 
of  the  3rd,  the  testator  expressed  a  particular  wish  that  we  should  put 
off  our  visit  to  the  Races,  as  he  had  particular  business  to  transact  with 
Mr.  Barton  Panton  on  the  following  morning.     He  was  then  not  as 
well  as  usual ;  but  there  was  no  symptom  at  that  time  of  his  opproach- 
ing  death  at  all."  (Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ill  at  all,  un- 
til the  13th  ;  and  it  appears  he  was  soon  afterwards  in  a  dang^erous  state.) 
He  says  he  died  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.     He  says, 
"  I  slept  there  that  night."     On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Mrs.  Bar- 
ton left  the  room  after  breakfast,  and  the  girl  was  with  her.     He  says, 
after  they  left  the  room,  the  testator  gave  Mr.  Barton  the  key  of  the 
library,  and  desired  him  to  go  up-stairs  into  the  library,  and,  in  the 
left-hand  cupboard,  he  would  find  a  roll  of  papers,  scrawled  or  figured 
on  the  ouuide,  which  he  was  to  brin^^  down  to  the  testator.     That 
Barton  Panton  went  up-stairs,   and  brought  that  roll  of  papers  down. 
(Those  were  the  bank  or  stock  receipts,  which  are  always  scrawled  on 
the  outside.)  The  testator  then  said.  * 'these  are  bank  or  stock  receipts 
to  the  amount  of  28,000/.  or  29,000/.,  on  20.000/.  or  thereabouts, 
of  which,  no  dividends  have  been  received  for  ten  years  -from  1827—- 
take  them  ;"  and  he  gave  them  to  Mr.  Barton.     (Now,  the  stock  re- 
ceipts are  produced.     They  amount  to  about  the  sum  mentioned,  I 
believe,  by  Mr.  Bettiss  ;  but  that  fact  could  be  easily  ascertained  by 
looking  at  the  stock  receipts  themselves.     Mr.  Bettiss  is,  however, 
materially  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  its  turning  out,  on  investigation, 
that  the  testator  had  in  the  Bank,  stock  to  the  amount  of  20,000/.,  on 
which  the  dividends  had  been  permitted  to  remain  unreceived  from 
1827  ;  for  that  is  a  fact  which  could  only  have  been  ascertained  by  in- 
quiry at  the  Bank,  for  the  amount  of  stock  is  not  published  i(i  the  List 
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of  Onclaimed  DiviJcDdt.  That  U  a  very  ftlron^  curuiiwUnff  in  faar 
uf  Mr.  Bcttifis's  Ubtimonv.)  Then,  beiays,  ihe  te:»tator  said,— ''Nci, 
Barton,  I  think  you  1  avc  stayed  at  home  for  some  purpose  to-daj.'  & 
kays,  the  testator  isaid,  "  1  likewise  give  you  all  the  money  1  ban  ii 
the  house ;  and  all  the  mooey  in  the  respective  banks  of  Snuil,  D» 
glas.  and  Co..  of  Holywell  and  Mould ;  all  the  money  in  the  hafa 
ui  ML•^i9rs.  Wiliiaius  and  Company,  of  Chester  and  Caenianw.  I 
give  you  all  the  arrears  of  rent  due  on  my  respective  esutes.  Al 
the  rents  that  may  accrue  due  on  them  down  to  tLe  time  of  my  (tek.' 
He  said,  "  1  give  >ou  all  the  wines  in  the  cellar ;"  and  gaie  hia  tk 
key  of  the  wine-cellar.  He  said,  he  did  not  mention  his  dangkkrx 
all.  He  said,  "  1  give  you  all  my  shares  and  interests  in  oiiiiiif  oo- 
cerns,  and  my  canal  shares;  my  plate/*— and  then  lionded  bimilK 
key  of  his  plate- chest.  He  says,  "  I  give  you  all  my  lihrary  of  boob. 
1  give  you  all  my  farming  stock,  crops,  and  implements  of  hitfbar<<ify ; 
and  all  my  personalty  of  every  kind."  (And  that  would  embrace  aU  fas 
personal  estate  whatever.  Now,  Mr.  Bettiss  is  confirmed  io  flu*  ^ 
Mr.  Barton  Panton,  subject,  of  coarse,  to  the  observalions  I  made  fa^ 
furc,  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  you  ought  to  give  to  his  testimooj.) 

Upon  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness,  Mr.  Bettiss,  ^tf  de- 
sired to  repeat  the  statement,  and  he  does  repeat  it,  bat  not  i&tb 
same  words.  He  repeats  it  in  substance,  but  he  does  not  t^  ^ 
same  collocation  of  sentences. 

A  Juror, — Your  lordship  will  excuse  me,  but  it  is  likely  that  Ml. 
Barton  Panton  would  know  that  his  father  had  so  much  wooej  iif 
him.  . 

Mr,  Baron  Parkc^Ue  might,  if  he  was  very  intimately  acqn**^ 
with  his  father's  affairs,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the  rents  (* 
dividends  for  him. 

Tlie  same  ytt7or.— Yes  ;  and  he  might  have  informed  Mr.  fleta* 
of  that. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — He  might,  possibly,  have  known  that  be  W 
not  received  the  dividends  generally.  But,  you  know,  that  busuMW  » 
this  sort  is,  generally,  conducted  by  some  bankers  in  Ijoodo^B^^^ 
could  not  have  known  without  an  acquaintance  with  his  fatberi  b»Bt' 
ing  account.     However,  you  will  judge  of  that  for  yourselves. 

Mr.  Altornaj  General, — Of  course,  he  would  know  of  tbev»<* 
amount  long  before  this  trial. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — He  would  know  of  the  whole  amouot  1«»5 
before  this  trial,  undoubtedly.  He  would  know  the  anmoot,  hot  r^ 
ther  he  would  know  that  the  dividends  had  not  been  paid  o»  tns 
amount,  is  another  thing.  He  could  no4  know  that,  unless  be  b*^ 
collected  it  from  inference,  or  from  the  receipts,  or  except  tbrooS'^  "^ 
hankers,  through  whose  agency  the  whole  of  the  business  bad  "6^ 
done.  But  you  will  judge,  gentlemen,  how  far  i  am  justified  /^^ 
remark,  that  the  fact  of  the  dividends  not  having  been  received  ^^  ^ 
yoiu-s  on  20,000/.  (which  is  a  very  remarkublo  circumstauce),  is  *  ^ 
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considerable  confirmation,  of  Mr.  Bettiss's  evidence;  you  will  judge 
of  that. 

Then  he  says,  the  testator  desired  Barton  to  take  care  of  them  all, 
particularly  of  Anne  and  little  Missey,  "  as  I  cannot  be  long  with  you." 
He  said  to  Mr.  Bettiss,  **  I  will  tell  you  another  time  why  I  desired  you 
to  remain  to  witness  this  transaction  ;*'  and  then  he  left.  He  said,  that 
the  testator  desired  him  to  call  on  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams^  for  a  parcel, 
and  to  bring  it  over  with  him  the  next  time  he  went.  He  said,  "  when 
I  see  you  the  next  time,  1  will  give  you  my  reason  for  wishing  you  to 
stop  over  that  morning."  He  says,  "  I  went  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams, 
but  I  did  not  get  the  parcel  then  ;  he  did  not  know  at  that  time  what 
parcel  I  wanted."  He  says,  "1  was  not  there  on  the  7th ;  but  I  went  on 
Monday,  the  8th,  to  Plasgwyn.  The  weather  on  the  7th  was  tem- 
pestuous.** (And  on  the  7th,  according  to  the  coachman's  account, 
Mr.  Williams  was  at  Plasgwyn.  That  is  about  twelve  miles  from 
Brynbras ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  statements  which  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  to  understand  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case.) 

Well  then,  Mr.  Bettiss  says,  when  he  called  again  on  the  8th,  he 
told  the  testator  he  could  not  get  the  parcel,  as  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams 
did  not  know  what  parcel  he  wanted.  He  says,  the  testator  said  he 
was  surprised  Mr.  Williams  did  not  know  what  parcel  he  wanted,  as  it 
was  his  will  he  wanted.  (This  was  on  the  8th  of  May.  Now,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  other  side,  the  testator  had  actually  executed  a  co- 
dicil on  the  7th  of  May ;  and  if  he  had  understood  that  he  had  done 
so,  there  does  seem  to  be  something  very  extraordinary  in  this.  There 
is  one  view  that  you  will  have  to  take  into  your  consideration — that  he 
may  have  executed  all  these  documents,  and  yet  that  he  may  not  have 
been  made  fully  conversant  of  the  whole  effect  of  them.  He  might 
have  supposed  that  Mr.  Williams  was  to  be  his  executor ;  but  that  yet 
Mr.  Barton  Panton  should  have  what  he  gave  to  him  on  that  day,  and 
by  his  former  wills.) 

Mr.  Bettiss  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  wrote  this  letter  on  the  8th  of  May." 
(And  some  comments  were  made  upon  it,  which  don't  appear  to  me  to 
be  entitled  to  much  weight;  nor  does  the  letter  appear  to  me  to 
raise  any  suspicions  on  that  part  of  the  transaction.  It  appears  that 
he  received  a  letter  from  another  person,  containing  a  copy  of  a  peti- 
tion to  be  presented  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  some  allowance  in 
some  matter  of  a  lunacy.)  This  letter  he  had  re-directed  to  Mr.  Rum- 
sey Williams  ;  and  he  says  upon  it,  **  I  cannot  see  the  use  of  present- 
ing the  petition,  if  there  is  no  chance  of  success.  What  shall  I  say 
about  Overdale  ?  "  And  by  way  of  postscript,  "It  was  the  will  Mr. 
Panton  wanted ;  I  am  going  there  this  evening,  have  you  any  com- 
mands ?  "  (So  that  he  communicated  by  this  letter  re-directed  lo  Mr. 
Rumsey  Williams,  that  it  was  the  will  Mr.  Panton  wanted.)  Then 
Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  (who  had  no  occasion  to  have  this  letter,  pro- 
bably, for  it  refers  to  another  petition  which  had  been  sent  to  him  for 
his  perusal)  wrote  this  memorandum  upon  it,  and  sent  it  back  again  : 
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'*  I  fthAll  go  to  Plasg'VTn  in  a  (Uy  or  two.  and  will  tbeo  Xakt  die  will 
miih  me/*  (ADd.  acconiin?1j.  Mr.  Rantfcy  Williams  sajs,  be  after- 
wards took  the  will  to  Mr.  Pantoo,  on  the  12th  of  Maj  ;  and  thea 
another  tran?3cnoa  took  place  on  that  12ih  of  Mar,  which  corrobo- 
rate* sironriy  what  Mr.  Beitiss  say*.) 

Mr.  Beiuys  gro^  on  to  say.  that  he  beliered  Mr.  Panton  died  ootbc 
!26-.h  of  May.  "  1  was  at  the  funeral ;  the  prisoner  was  there,  bat  be 
carre  Terr  late— he  did  not  eo  till  late."     That  is  not  at  all  materaL 

Thee,  he  says,  it  was  usual  for  the  parties  expecting'  to  be  iotefestei 
in  the  w:li  of  a  decea^  to  zo  hack  to  the  house  after  the  funeral,  ta 
hear  the  will  read.  The  prisoner  did  not  go  back,  and  the  will  was  not 
re^i  then.  (It  se^ms  a  correspondence  took  place  on  that  subject,  whkh 
has  been  read  in  reference  to  the  proof  of  that  will.)  He  sajs.  the 
prisoner  was  not  there  after  the  funeral,  on  the  2nd.  when  the  will  wts 
expected  to  be  read  ;  nor  was  it  read  on  that  day.  (Mr.  Barton  Pan- 
ton  said,  "  it  WAS  not  read,  because  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  was  not 
there.") 

On  the  9Lh  of  June,  he  says,  he  did  attend  a^n  npcm  that  ooct- 
sicn.  He  says,  that  Mr.  Bulkeley  Williams,  who  married  a  daoghter 
of  the  tesiaior.  was  present,  and  Mr.  Paul  Panton ;  but  that  the  pn- 
suner  did  not  attend ,  nor  did  Mr.  Bogr^  attend. —  (Mr.  Bo^gr,  whoa 
the  prisoner  had  said,  he  would  desire  to  attend  on  his  behalf.)  It 
appears,  the  will  was  tl.en  read,  and  that  Mr.  Gething  Williams  came 
there,  the  broiher  of  the  prisoner.  He  was  not  there  at  first,  nor  dad 
he  read  :l.e  will  ihrous^h.  tut  only  examined  the  dates ;  (and  that  wa» 
from  Mr.  Williams's  testimony  all  that  be  wanted  to  know  ;  because,  be- 
lieving that  his  broiher  had  a  will  dated  on  the  7th  of  May.  xmlesi 
there  was  some  will  subsequent  to  that,  he  supposed  his  brother's  will 
would  siand,  and  that  was  all  he  cared  about) 

Now  those  letters  and  correspondence  I  shall  call  yonr  attention  to 
in  order  of  time  ;  but  it  will  be  more  expedient,  perhaps,  for  me  to  take 
up  the  transaction  from  this  time. 

Mr.  Bettiss  was  cross-examined,  and  upon  that  cross-exam inatioa 
he  says,  he  has  known  the  prisoner  for  several  years.  Miss  Wil/iams 
was  my  niece.  (She,  of  course,  will  derive  a  benefit  by  this  suit.  TTieo 
he  also  srives  an  accnunt  of  the  same  transaction  over  again,  without 
makin?  any  material  difference,  only  varying  the  manner  a  little  in 
w!iith  it  occurred.  And  as  to  his  general  circumstances,  he  said  he  was 
Ix)rd  Newburgh's  agent ;  and  he  appears  to  have  quarrelled  with  Lord 
Newburgh,— left  his  service,  and  afterwards  carried  on  the  business  of 
a  slate  merchant  after  1831.  at  which  time  he  left  Lord  Newbur^h.) 

Then  he  says,  the  testator  told  me  of  the  will  and  codicil  he  bad 
made.  '*  Before  I  negotiated  the  marriage,  he  had  not  told  meof  tbe 
will  and  codicils.  He  told  me,  if  Barton  Panton  lived  with  him  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  should  have  the  bulk  of  his  property.  Miss  Wil- 
liains  was  the  only  sl!r^•i^ing  daugrhter  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ;  that 
Wvi?  the  reason  why  he  did  not  like  to  part  with  her." 
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Then/|^entlem6n,   the  transaction  is  taken   up  by  Mr.  Rumsey 
Wniiams,  and  after  tpeaking  to  the  codicils  that  were  prepared  by 
biro,    and  after  giving^  an  account  of  what  occurred  then,  he  says 
he  was  there  on  the  r2th  of  May,     He  says,  *'  I  went  over  on  the 
12th   of  May,  having  received  this   letter  from  Mr.  Bettiss" — that 
letter  vhicb  has  been  read.     He  says,  "  I  took  the  will  over  on  the 
12th  of  May.     I  took  all  the  papers  over  with  xne  which  had  been 
prepared  by  me.     I  observed  no  particular  change  at  that  lime  in 
the  testator's  health.     I  had  a  lease   with   me  to  a  tenant  of  his, 
which  was  executed    thet  day.     The   codicil  was   executed  on   the 
day  it  bears  date."     He  then  says,   that  he  delivered   to  him   the 
parcel,  containing  the  will,  which  he  had  brought  with  him ;  that 
Mr.  Panton  desired  him  to  open  the  parcel.     He  says,  "  I  did  so, 
and  I  gave  the  will  to  him.     He  looked  over  it  cursorily,  and  he 
said,  '  I  wish  to  have  added  a  codicil,  and  to  give  my  daughter,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Williams  2,000/.,  instead  of  the  200/.  I  have  given  her  by  the 
codicil  I  have  made.'    He  called  her  either  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams  or 
Lauretta,  I  cannot  recollect  which.     He  said,  '  I  also  wish  to  give  to 
Barton's  daughter  3,000/.,  and,  if  I  don't  live  long,  with  the  accumula- 
tions it  will  make  her  a  pretty  fortune  by  the  time  she  is  twenty-one. 
I  am  not  going  to  do  it  to  day ;  it  may  be  done  another  time  ;'  and  he 
desired  me  to  seal  it  up  again.     Barton  Panton  was  there,  and  Mr. 
William  Jones  came  in  soon  afterwards.     After  slaying  a  few  minutes, 
the  testator  took  the  parcel,  and  said,  *  Here,  Barton,  here  are  my  last 
will  and  codicils,  take  them  or  keep  them  ;'  and  he  delivered  them  to 
bim."    (Now  that  was  on  the  12th  of  May — an  extremely  strong  act 
of  recognition  of  the  will  and  codicils  prepared  by  Mr.  Jones  and  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams.) 

Then,  upon  cross-examination  he  says,  •*  I  did  not  observe  that  the 
testator  was  not  in  his  usual  health.     Mr.  Barton  Panton  was  a  suitor 
to  my  daughter  in  1821 ;"  (and  she  agrees  with  that  time,  although 
Mr.  Barton  Panton  himself  does  not  exactly  recollect  the  time).     He 
says,  "  before  that,  I  was  about  to  bring  an  action  against  Mr.  Bulke- 
ley  Williams,  for  the  recovery  of  a  diamond  ring.     I  was  also  em- 
ployed to  bring  an  action  against  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams,  for  a 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage  by  her.  The  testator,"  he  says,  "  after- 
vrards  came  to  Penrhos  to  me,  near  Caernarvon,  where  I  live.     He 
did  not  tell  me  of  any  prior  will  he  had  made  ;  he  only  gave  me  in- 
structions to  make  a  codicil.     They  were  not  written  instructions,  it 
was  not  necessary  for  them  to  be  so."  He  says,  "  it  did  not  appear  to 
xne  to  be  a  new  will,  but  a  codicil.     I  cannot  tell  what  part  of  the 
will  was  to  remain  in  force ;  he  left  it  to  me  to  prepare  it.     His  in- 
structions were,  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Williams  were  not  to 
take  any  part  of  the  unsettled  property,  except  that  Mrs.  Williams  was 
to  have  400/.     I  thought  the  codicil  the  most  convenient  form,  or  1 
should  not  have  made  it."     (I  think  there  is  no  suspicion  attaching  to 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  on  that  ground.) 
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Mr.  Wiilumt  My$«  "I  know  BiynbcM  CatOB  very  woU;  ii  m 
four  mfles  from  CaemanroD.    I  have  known  Mr.  TlioiBat  Wmiams  §m 
many  years ;  I  was  not  on  visiting  terms  with  him ;  I  nerer  vas.     I 
ibould  not  know  Mrs.  Williams,  if  I  sav  ber  now.     Mr.  WiiliawM  ins 
ceased  to  practise  as  an  attorney  for  years,  and  kept  no  clerks.     Mrs. 
Hamilton  was  living  at  Chester."     After  making  the  codicil,  be   dis- 
trained for  rent,  on  some  of  the  tenants.     He  says,  that  the  testator 
desired   that  the  proper  codicil   should  be  made — that   be    had   do 
written  instructions.     It  was  attested  by  two  winesses.     Brereton  is 
ill  and  cannot  attend  ;  Owen  Roberts  may  be  in  London,  for  any  thing 
he  knows.     He  did  not  take  the  instructions  in  writing,  because  he 
had  only  to  get  the  testator  himself  to  execute  the  will ;  and  he  was 
not  to  derive  any  benefit  from  it,  although  his  daughter  was.     (There 
may  be  a  reason  for  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  being  much  more  caitticKts 
in  taking  instructions  than  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  was,  for  he  wras  to 
derive  a  benefit  under  the  will;  and  it  is  a  regular  established  rule  ia 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  when  they  enter  into  a  contest  upon   ques- 
tions of  this  sort,  that  if  there  is  any  person  who  has  made  a  will  in 
his  own  favour,  he  must  prove  that  will,  not  simply  by  the  will  itself — 
not  simply  by  producing  the  subscribing  witnesses— but  by  some  col- 
lateral fact,  showing  that  the  testator  was  aware  of  what  he  was  doing; 
because  they  look  with  great  and  just  suspicion  to  every  case  in  which 
a  person  makes  himself  heir  by  a  will,  and  they  require  something  of 
a  very  strong  character  to  convince  them  that  the  testator  had  com- 
plete cognizance  of  the  contents  of  that  will.    Therefore,  it  is  not  on- 
likely  that  the  prisoner  would  require  written  instructions,  nor  on- 
likely  that  he  would  preserve  those  written  instructions ;  but  it  was 
unnecessary  for  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  to  do  that.) 

Then,  he  says,  "All  I  have  done  with  respect  to  the  prosecation 
is,  that  I  recommended  Barton,  my  son-in-law,  to  consult  Messrs. 
Harmer  and  Flower.     I  knew  of  the  proceedings  in  March — I  am  not 
positive ;  but  I  desired  him  to  consult  Messrs.  Harmer  and  Flower,  as 
soon  as  the  pencil-marks  were  discovered ;"  (which  is  undoubtedly  a 
most  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  calculated  to  give  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  suspicion.)     Upon  that,  ho  placed  the  proceedings  in  the 
hands  of  gentlemen  more  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  criminal 
matters  than  himself.     And  be  says,  that  he  gave  no  directions  at  all 
about  subpoenaing  the  witnesses ;  but  that  Mr.  Tyrer,  his  clerk,  sub- 
pcenaed  the  witnesses.     Messrs.  Harmer  and  Flower  caused  the  wit- 
nesses  to  be  subpcBnaed.     '*  They  were  subpoenaed  by  my  clerk,  and  I 
approved  of  it,  certainly."    The  property  is  very  considerable,  amount- 
ing to  about  50,000/.  or  60,000/. ;  and  he  supposes  the  unsettled 
landed  property  to  be  about  from  5,000/.  to  6,000/.,  but  that  he 
cannot  tell.     He  says,  "  I  don't  know  that  any  provision  was  made 
for  Barton  by  the  testator  in  his  lifetime.*'     (But  it  turns  out,  that  he 
did  make  some  provision  for  him ;  and  which  might  have  been  by  way 
of  satisfying  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  Mr.  Bettisa,  by  buying 
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fxroperty  for  him  to  about  the  amouot  of  2000/.  However,  that  does 
iiot  contradict  the  case  set  up  by  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  in  reference  to 
the  testator's  havings  made  a  g'ift  to  him  of  the  property,  and  which  is 
very  strongly  proved  by  the  circumstance  deposed  to  by  Mr.  Rumsey 
Williams,  which  occurred  on  the  12th  of  May.  1  think  I  need  not  go 
more  into  the  examination  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams.) 

Now,  that  something  uf  this  kind  occurred  on  the  1 2th  of  May,  1 
think  you  will  be  of  opinion,  if  you  believe  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  perfectly 
independent  of  either  of  the  parties,  and  he  was  present  at  the  close  of 
the  traofactioo.  He  happened  to  be  at  Plasgwyn  at  that  time,  and 
he  went  into  the  room  at  ihe  close  of  what  was  going  on.  He  thought 
they  were  upon  some  private  matter  of  business,  and  he  very  speedily 
left  the  room.  But,  he  says,  he  saw  a  brown-paper  parcel  banded 
over  by  the  testator  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton.  Mr.  William  Jones  says, 
"  I  saw  the  testator  pn  the  12th  of  May  at  Plasgwyn.  I  went  there 
on  some  business  1  had  with  Mr.  Barton  Pantoo.  1  got  there  about 
one  o'clock.  I  went  with  Mr.  Barton  Pan  ton  into  the  house,  and  1 
saw  the  testator  an4  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  in  the  parlour  together. 
I  saw  there  ^as  a  brown-paper  parcel  on  the  table.  The  testator  took 
op  that  brown-paper  parcel,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  and 
said,  '  Keep  this  ;  this  is  my  last  will,'  or  '  last  will  and  codicils  ;'  and 
thus,  finding  that  they  had  private  business,  I  left  the  room."  (Now, 
that  is  certainly,  from  an  independent  witness,  a  strong  confirmation 
of  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  before.  But,  however,  the 
case  probably  would  not  depend  upon  that  account  being  true ; 
but  whether,  suppoeing  it  to  be  true,  you  can  explain  it  on  any  other 
hypothesis  than  thai  the  wills  propounded  by  the  prisoner  were 
false.) 

He  says,  "  1  was  not  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  He  seemed 
to  me  to  be  in  tolerable  health,  but  to  have  a  cold.  There  was  a  dis- 
pute about  the  wills.  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  asked  me  if  I  recollected 
what  I  had  seen,  and  I  told  him,  i  did.  I  served  my  time  to  him,  but 
I  have  beea  in  practice  for  myself  twenty  years."  (Unquestionably 
this  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  account  before  given.) 

Then,  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  the  prosecutor,  is  called.  He  proves  the 
substance  of  both  those  transactions,  in  the  same  way  that  those  wit- 
nesses have  described  it.  He  says  he  is  High  Sheriff  of  the  County 
of  Anglesea.  He  remembers  the  time  his  father  succeeded  to  his  bro- 
ther's property.  "  My  father  stipulated  on  my  marriage,  that  I  should 
reside  with  him.  I  and  my  wife  have  always  been  on  good  terms  with 
my  father— (which  is  confirmed  by  Jane  Thomas,  who  gave  her  evi- 
dence for  the  prisoner.)  There  was  no  abatement  of  affection  down 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  prisoner  apd  his  wife  were  seldom 
there :  they  were  certainly  sometimes.  I  remember  the  aetion  for 
the  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  brought  against  my  sister.  My 
father  was  much  displeased  at  it,  and  my  sister  was  not  there  much 
afterwards.    On  the  4th  of  May,  1837,  1  had  intended  tp  go  with  Mr. 
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Bettisfl  to  the  Chester  Races.     On  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  my  fatber 
desired  me  to  stay  at  home,  as  he  had  business  of  import anee  viih  rae 
the  next  day.     He  then  gave  roe  all  his  property.     He  desired  me 
to  go  up  to  the  library,  and  I  should  there  find,  in  the  left-hand 
cupboard,  a  roll  of  papers,  and  to   bring  them  down   to    him.      I 
brought  them  down  and  I  opened  them.     He  said,  they  were  slock 
receipts,  amounting  to  between  28,000/.  and  29,000/..  and  he  then 
gave   them   to  me.      Likewise,  he  gave  roe  all  his  plate,    and    his 
library  ;  all  his  wine,  all  his  money  in  the  different  banks, — naming 
them, — and  told  me  to  take  care  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  dear  fittie 
Missey  and  my  wife.     Mr.  Bettiss  was  present  at  this  time.      1  think 
I  heard  directions  given  by  my  father  to  Mr.  Bettiss  about  a  parcel. 
and  that  he  desired  Mr.  Bettiss  to  see  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  ahoat   ic 
He  was  ill  several  days.     He  never  left  bis  house  after  that ;   he  was 
too  poorly.     Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  came  on  the  12tb,  and  broog-ht 
the  will  in  a  brown  paper  parcel.     My  father  gave  it  to  me.  and  toM 
me  that  that  was  his  last  will  and  codicils,  to  take  them  and  keep  them 
till  after  his  death."     And  he  describes  what  took  place  on  the  2iKf  of 
June  ;  that   his  brother  came  up  on  the  5th, — that  is,  the  prisoner. 
his  brother-in-law.  came  up  on  the  5th,  — a  few  days  after  the  fanerah 
"  He  asked  me  if  I  had  anything  to  say  to  him  :  1  said.  '  No ;   1  was 
busy  in  looking  over  my  father's  papers.'     Nothing  was  said  about  the 
wills,  and  he  went  away.     I  never  heard  of  the  wills  in  the  po8ses«ioa 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  till  the  26th  of  July."    (Now,  on  that  subject 
he  certainly  is  incorrect ;  for  it  appears  by  his  affidavit  of  scrips,  that 
he  recognises  the  other  supposed  wills  on  the  18th  of  July,  although 
he  does  not  recognise  them  by  name  or  time,  and  that,  perhaps,  may 
explain  his  testimony,  by  supposing  he  meant  to  say,  he  did  not  know 
of  the  alleged  wills  and  codicils  by  their  dates,  tiM  the  26th  of  July. 
It  may  be  so ;  however,  he  here  swears  that  he  did  not  know  of  them 
till  the  26th  of  July.)    "  I  swear  this  ;  the  26th  of  July  was  the  first 
time  I  heard  of  any  wills  the  prisoner  had,  or  that  1  had  any  notice  of 
them.     The  whole  of  my  fathers  property  may  be  between  50,0OOL 
and  60,000L  The  personal  property  may  be  more  than  25,000/. ** 
Then,  he  says,  "  I  remember  the  Commission  coming  down  to  take 
evidence,  and  that  he  read  that"     (Now,  gentlemen,  the  Commission 
does  not  mention  those  wills.) 

He  says,  "  I  never  heard  of  any  will  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Williams. 
(Those  are  the  alleged  forged  wills  which  I  have  called  your  attention 
to.)  My  father  never  mentioned  to  me  having  made  any  will."  He 
says,  '*  I  knew  Miss  Williams  before  1830,  I  think ;  I  used  to  go  to 
visit  her,  but  not  very  often ;  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams  was  aware  of  the 
object  of  my  visits.  My  father  went  over  to  Mr.  Rumsey  Wiliiania  in 
1831 ;  but  I  did  not  know  for  what  purpose.  My  ftither  dki  not  tell 
me  anything  of  the  efiect  of  the  will  he  had  m«ie,  till  May,  1837; 
but  he  told  me,  often  and  often,  I  should  have  all  his  property.  I  knew 
he  had  made  a  will  in  my  favour,  after  the  death  of  my  elder  brother. 
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Mrs.  Hamilton  was  well  provided  for,  but  he  was  not  on  good  terms 
with  her ;  he  had  no  quarrel  wiih  her.     My  father  went  lo  Brynbras 
Castle»  I  should  say,  once  a-year.     (They  say.  he  went  there  twice  a- 
year  ;  but  this  witness  says,  once  a-year.)     He  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting'  another  estate  in  Denbighshire  ;  I  should  say,  he  went  there 
once  a-year."     He  says,  "they  came  out  occasionally,  not  often,  to 
Plasgwyn."   He  says,  "  the  prisoner,  soon  after  his  marriage,  for  some 
tinoe  managed  the  property  my  father  had  in  London,  for  him.     He 
used  to  go  to  London,  and  when  he  did,  be  spoke  to  him  upon  it.     He 
did  not  correspond  with  him  much  upon  it."     (The  prisoner's  servant 
says,  they  prevented  him  going  with  the  carriage, — that  Barton  pre* 
vented  them  ;  at  least,  tliat  they  would  not  let  his  horses  get  any  food 
there;  and,  therefore,  that  prevented  him.)     He  says,  "  I  have  always 
been  on  good  terms  with  my  sister  and  the  prisoner ;  I  don't  know  why 
we  should  not;  I  have  no  animosity  against  them."     He  says,  "  she 
was  living  with  the  prisoner  at  Brynbras  Casde,  in  February  last     I 
did  not  attend  the  Commission  to  take  evidence  in  Wales.     Soon  after 
I  heard  •  of  the  pretended  wills,  I  instructed  Mr.  Flower  to  take  pro- 
ceedings."    (Before,  he  said,  he  did    not  know  anything  about  the 
pretended  will  till  the  26th  of  July.)     He  says,  "  that  was  about  the 
12th  of  February."     (I  suppose  he  means,  of  course,  the   1 2th  of 
February  this  year;  but  if  he  heard  of  it  on  the  26th  of  July,  of  course, 
he  must  be  wrong  in  saying  he  did  not  hear  of  it  till  the  12th  of 
February.     He  says  here,  the  12th  of  February;  therefore  he  was 
wrong  there.) 

Then,  he  says,  upon  the  discovery  being  made  on  the  12th  of 
February,  he  gave  instructions  to  Mr.  Flower  to  proceed  ;  and  that  he 
directed  him  to  apprehend  the  prisoner  at  Brynbras  Castle.  He  says, 
"I  directed  him  to  apprehend  Ann  Williams  and  Ellen  Evans."  He 
says,  "  I  gave  no  direction  as  to  their  being  carried  to  London  ;  I  came 
up  to  London  about  it  with  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams;  I  came  for  the 
express  purpose  of  getting  a  warrant ;  1  went  to  a  magistrate  in  Lon- 
don about  it.  I  gave  no  orders  at  ail  for  the  seizure  of  the  prisoner's 
papers;  I  saw  the  prisoner  and  Ann.  Williams,  and  Ellen  Evans,  in 
London  ;  they  have  been  indicted  for  forging  the  will,  and  1  mean  to 
try  them  upon  that  indictment.  My  father  bought  one  or  two  things  for 
me,  worth  about  a  couple  of  thousands  of  pounds ;  and  also  gave  me 
money  whenever  I  wanted  it.  My  brother  Paul  was  living  in  Shrop- 
shire." And  he  denies  his  father's  handwriting.  This  relates  to  the 
two  scraps  of  paper.  He  says,  "  neither  of  them  are  in  his  handwrit- 
ing." He  swears  positively,  that  neither"  No.  9,"  nor  **  No.  7,"  were 
in  bis  father's  handwriting."  (And,  you  will  find,  gentlemen,  that  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  decidedly  ugainstbim  upon  that.  Tliese  papers 
are  very  distinctly  proved  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  testator.) 

He  says,  the  testator  used  to  get  his  newspaper  from  Newcombe. 
(And,  upon  the  cover  of  that  newspaper,  is  that  extraordinary  scrip  on 
which  the  instructions  were  written.) 
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I  hive  made  these  remarks  on  the  two  circnmstaiioes  that 
on  the  4th  and  12ih  of  May  ;  and  I  shall  next  proceed  to  those 
occurred  after  the  funeral,  and  which  are  relied  on  by  the  praeecater 
as  leadings  to  the  inference  of  guilt.     It  is  said  he  did  not  come  for- 
ward immediately  and  declare  that  he  had  a  will,  and  that  the  iiifer- 
ence  is,  that  the  wills  and  codicils  either  did  not  then  exist,  or  woe 
forgeries*    And  one  should  have  supposed  that  if  he  had  had  jodicioK 
advice  on  that  subject,  and  that  he  perfectly  well  knew  that  all  tbese 
wills  were  fair,  and  open,  and  right,  and  be  was  not  ashamed  of  tfaeoi, 
one  should  naturally  have  supposed  that  he  would  im mediate!  t  isave 
come  forward,  being  executor  under  the  codicil  executed  on  the  7th 
of  May,  and  produced  the  will  and  codicils,  and  insisted  opon  acttai^ 
under  them.     But  that  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  a  person's  fHs^po- 
sition.     He  may  not  be  a  straightforward  honest  man.     He  maj  fa^ve 
thought  he  should  gain  an  advantage  by  lying  by  to  see  whai  the  oihct 
wills  were  ;  and  be  may  have  had  soaie  suspicion  about  the  Talidirr 
of  his   testamentary  documents,  though  they  were  not  for^geries  at 
all ;  and  that  would  explain  his  conduct  on  that  occasion.     And  yrm 
may  regard  those  suspicious  circumstances  as  discreditable  to  him.  jet 
not  as  affecting  his  guilt,  for  it  may  be  that  he  was  perfectly  innooeot 
of  this  charge.     And  it  may  have  been,  that  on  that  occasion  he  vas 
a  little  too  cuoning,  or  that  he  yielded  to,  and  acted  on,  the  advice  tbat 
Mr.  Gething  Williams  says  he  gave  him.     Besides,  some  of  tbeae 
alleged  testamentary  papers  were  in  London ;  for  he  seems  to  have 
deposited  them  wiih  his  bankers  there ;  he  did  not  trust  them  to  re- 
main in  his  own  house,  with  the  exception,  probably,  of  the  codicil  of 
the  7th  of  May ;  and  that  codicil  of  the  7tb  of  May  only  appointing 
him  executor,  would,  of  itself,  have  given  no  information  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  property  conveyed  to  him  by  the  prior  will.     Indeed,  it  is 
probable  that,  as  he  bad  sent  the  will  of  the  6th  of  November,  1S34. 
up  to  London,  he  might  also  have  sent  up  that  codicil  of  the  7th  of 
May ;  he  might,  or  he  might  have  retained  it  in  the  country.     Ob^^er- 
vation  has  been  made  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  prosecotor,  that 
he  must  have  retained  that  codicil  in  his  possession.     It  might,  or  it 
might  not  have  been  retained  in  his  possession.     If  it  had  not  been, 
bis  conduct  would  be  explained,  by  supposing  that  he  knew  his  inter- 
ference would  be  unavailing  without  the  production  of  that  instmnient; 
and  he  might  not  have  thought  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  voucher^ 
for  him  to  produce,  so  as  to  get  possession  of  the  property.     He,  pro- 
bably, was  aware,  that  as  Mr.  Burton  Panton  did  not  like  him  to  go 
much  to  the  house,  that  he  was  trying  to  get  all  he  could  for  himaelf. 
I  own  it  struck  me,  during  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  that  this  circum* 
Blauce  might  be  well  explained  upon  another  supposition  than  that 
the^e  instruments  are  forged  insiruments;  whether  that  explanation 
is  saiisfactory,  you  are  to  decide,  because  you  are  the  proper  judges  of 
thc:^e  questions  of  fact. 
Another  ground  on  which  the  prosecutor  relies  w,  that  that  (rans- 
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actioD  of  the  7th  of  May  could  not  have  taken  place«  because  they  say 
they  have  proved  to  you  that  neither  could  the  testator  have  gone  away 
from  his  house,  nor  could  the  prisoner  have  come  Co  Piasgwyn  on  that 
7th  of  May ;  and  they  have  called  several  witnesses  to  prove  that  they 
did  not  see  the  prisoner  there  that  day.  It  is  conceded  that  the  de* 
ceased  did  not  leave  his  liouse ;  and  Mr.  Barton  Panton  has  been 
called,  and  he  did  not  see  the  prisoner  there.  Mr.  Hugh  Price  has 
been  called,  and  he  says  he  was  there,  and  that  he  did  not  see  him. 
Then  the  servants  are  called :  Jane  Thomas,  one  of  the  servants,  was 
called  for  the  prisoner,  and  therefore  the  prosecutor  may  have 
thought  he  ought  not  to  call  her,  because  she  would  do  everything  she 
could  to  maintain  the  codicil,  by  which  she  is  to  take  a  benefit ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  servants  are  called,  and  they  say  they  did  not  see  Mr. 
Williams  there.  Then  Mr.  Barton  Panton  and  Mr.  Price  both  men- 
tioned the  circumstance,  that  they  both  only  wandered  about  short 
distances  from  the  house,  and  that  they  never  were  so  far  as  a  place 
called  Pontrug  on  that  day ;  at  which  place,  some  miles  off  Piasgwyn, 
the  prisoner's  coachman  swears  that  he  saw  them,  and  that  they  never 
saw  the  prisoner  that  day  at  all  on  the  road. 

Now,  here  is,  certainly,  a  matter  upon  which  either  they  roust  be  en- 
tirely mistaken,  or  thecoachman  of  the  prisoner  must  be  entirely  mis- 
taken. If  the  latter  isthe  case,  why,  then,  the  fact  of  the  prisoner's  being 
there  that  day  was  not  proved  by  him.  Or,  he  may  be  correct  in  what  he 
swears,  as  to  having  put  Mr.  Williams  down  at  the  gate  on  that  day;  and 
he  may  be  incorrect  as  to  that  part  where  he  states  he  saw  Mr.  Bettiss, 
Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  at  this  place  called  Pontrug,  to- 
gether. It  may  have  been  another  day  on  which  he  saw  them  there, 
and  he  may  have  confounded  the  two ;  but  you  are  to  judge  of  that, 
and  to  say  whether  you  believe  it  may  have  been  another  day,  or  whe- 
ther you  believe  the  account  he  has  given  is  true,  after  the  contradic- 
tion that  has  been  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Barton  Panton,  and  Mr.  Price, 
and  Mr.  Bettiss. 

The  prosecutor  has  certainly  given  evidence  which  would  show 
that  Mr.  Williams  could  not  have  been  there  in  a  carriage,  and  that 
he  could  not  have  been  there  on  horseback  on  that  day ;  but  it  seems 
he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  going  there,  either  in  a  carriage  or  on 
horseback,  because  he  could  not  get  any  corn  for  his  horses.  Mr. 
Barton  Panton,  not  wishing  to  have  the  visits  of  the  prisoner,  rather 
discouraged  them  in  that  way;  therefore,  probably  Mr.  Williams 
would  rather  go  under  the  rose, — rather  secretly  when  he  went ;  and 
consequently,  the  account  of  the  transaction  given  of  the  7th  of  May, 
is  of  a  transaction  of  a  somewhat  secret  nature.  Instead  of  drawing 
his  caiTiage  up  to  the  door,  and  leaving  it  to  wait  there  for  him  a  short 
period,  he  seems  to  have  had  his  carriage  driven  off  to  a  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  to  where  his  brother  resided,  and  he  went  into  the 
house  on  foot.  And  there  really  seems  to  me  to  be  no  discrepancy, 
in  point  of  time  upon  that  occasion,  in  the  evidence  given  by  the 
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prisoner;  for  the  oMchman  sBji  he  wenl  to  the  gate  at  lomevteie 
about  ore  o'clock,  where  he  put  his  master  dovn  ;  that  he  then  dran 
the  carriage  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Gethin^  Williams,  and  that  ht 
left  his  master  at  the  gate  at  Plasgwyn,  somewhere  about  one.  His 
master  would  pay  only  a  short  visit ;  because,  if  he  had  prepsrtd  tkii 
codicil  (as  he  probably  had  before  he  went  there)  in  favoer  of  tbensid- 
servant,  he  would  get  it  eiecoted  pretty  speedily  ;  and  as  he  bnbI 
have  desired  that  his  visit  there  on  that  subject  should  not  be  kaovs 
to  the  other  inmates,  he  would  not  wait  too  lon^, — he  would  bewj 
quick,  probably,  in  despatching  his  business  and  ^tting  bis  codia' 
executed.  Mr.  Gething  Williams,  who  was  retaming^  firoai  his  an 
church,  at  a  considerable  distance,  sees  him  at  his  own  house  «itk 
his  wife,  at  about  half-past  one  o'clock,  or  from  that  to  two;  nd  tke 
servant  says  he  saw  him  there  at  three  o'clock,— not  that  be  came  th«rt 
at  three  o'clock,  but  that  be  saw  him  there  at  three  o'clock,  vbidi 
he  might  very  well  do.  Now,  you  will  judge  upon  that  part  of  tto 
case,  whether  or  no  the  evidence  produced  by  the  priaoner  ooiweigb 
the  negative  evidence  produced  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutioo. 

But,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  all;  because  Mr.  Gethiog  WiDism 
proves  that  his  brother  was  at  his  house  on  that  aame  day,  the  to- 
day before  Whit-Sunday.     Mr.  Gething  Williama  says  he  vas  at 
Khiwlas  on  the  7th  of  May,  1837.     He  says,  "  upon  that  dav  1  vtf 
returning  from  my  church,  which  was  the  Sunday  before  the  testM 
was  taken  dangerously  ill, — which  was  Whit-Sunday ;  and  I  then  oiet 
my  brother  on  my  way."     He  says,  *•  1  know  it  was  that  day,  becsiat 
we  mentioned  that  if  the  testator's  illness  had  happened  the  Soiuiay 
before,  we  should  not  have  been  under  the  necesaity  of  seodiog* 
purposed  messenger  for  him  to  come ;"  therefore,  be  says  be  b»« 
it  was  that  day.     He  says,   •*  I  am  very  certain  it  was  the  Suoday 
before  Whit-Sunday.     I  saW  hira  at  Rhiwias :  it  was  about  ^^'^ 
one  o'clock.     He  dined  with  us  at  Rhiwias,  and  left  between  foor  aod 
five  o'clock.     I  sent  a  purposed  messenger  for  him   and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams on  Whit-Monday,  and  ihey  met  the  messenger  on  the  roi^  ^ 
he  was  going.     I  can  say  nothing  as  to  their  being  at  PlasgvyB. 
except  that  they  sent  their  carriage  to  Rhiwias,  and  that  they  tas» 
there  after  it,  and  went  off  again  that  evening."     (Now,  it's  btni'f 
worth  while  remarking,  but  I  may  as  well  make  the  remark,  ^^  ^^ 
witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  did  not  distioi^J  '*^ 
whether  or  not  he  was  there  after  Whit-Monday  or  Tuesday.   Saae 
of  them  say  he  was  there  some  day  about  that  time ;  aomedoBOt; 
but  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  there.) 

He  says,  '*  I  have  seen  them  together  often  and  often;"  t^atiSi 
the  testator,  and  the  prisoner's  wife.  He  says,  '*  on  the  Sunday  ^ 
fore  Whit- Sunday  I  met  the  prisoner,  between  one  and  two  o'clock, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  my  residence.  I  met  him  in  ^ 
opposite  direction  to  Plasgwyn.  He  was  walking  near  tbe  Balii* 
chair,  in  which  my  wife  was.     I  must  have  been  more  than  aa  boor 
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in  riding  across  that  part  of  the  country.  My  wife  is  not  here,  but 
her  companion  is."  (And  the  companion,  Miss  Morris,  confirms  his 
hwing  been  at  Rfaiwias  on  that  day.  And  the  story,  also,  of  his 
hating  gone  on  that  day  from  Brynbraa  to  Plasgwyn,  is  confirmed  by 
another  of  the  prisoner's  servants,  who  assisted  the  coachman  to  bring* 
the  carriage ;  and  who  says  Mr.  Williams  returned  in  the  dusk  of 
Ihe  evening.  Therefore,  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  to 
•how  that  the  prisoner  was  at  Plasgwvn  on  that  day,  the  7  th  of 
May.) 

Now,  certainly,  it  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  fact,  that  none  of 
these  important  witnesses  haye  been  examined  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,— neither  Mr.  Gething  Williams,  nor  the  coachman,  nor  the 
person  who  assisted  the  coachman,  nor  Miss  Morris, — none  of  them  . 
were  examined  there;  but  then  we  do  not  know  whether  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  there  on  the  7th  of  May  was  distinctly  put  in  issue 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court;  and  witnesses  could  only  be  ex.imined 
io  the  matter  in  isstie  there ;  because  it  is  a  rule  in  that  Court,  that  no 
facts  can  be  proved  ■  by  witnesses  but  what  are  distinctly  alleged. 
The  material  circumstances  are  propounded  in  articles,  and  the  Court 
decides  secundum  allegata  et  probata  i  and  we  do  not  know  here 
what  the  articles  were,  and  whether  it  was  made  a  material  point  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  that  the  prisoner  was  not  at  Plasgwyn  on 
the  7th  of  May.  Therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  those  observations  on 
their  testimony  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  entitled  to  much  weight, 
fall  to  the  ground. 

Now,  having  said  so  much  upon  this  part  of  the  case,  you  will 
consider  whether  it  is  established  to  your  satisfaction  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  at  Plasgwyn  on  the  7th  of  May.  If  it  is  not,  when  you  come 
to  the  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  together,  you  will  lay 
out  of  your  minds  his  supposed  absence  on  that  day,  and  attend  only 
to  the  other  facts. 

We  nogv"  come  to  the  very  important  matter  which  has  been  tho 
subject  of  so  much  observation  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  and 
the  subject  of  such  long  investigations  before  you,  and  the  nature  of 
which  has  necessarily  extended  this  inquiry  to  a  very  great  length  ; 
that  is,  the  nature  of  the  scrips  brought  forward  by  the  prisoner,  and 
which,  it  is  alleged  by  tiie  prosecution,  is  irreconcileable  witli  any 
other  supposiiiun,  than  that  the  name  of  the  testator  has  been  ap- 
pended to  some  oiher  documents,  and  that  the  will  has  been  fraudu- 
lently written  over  it. 

Now,  I  propose  to  call  your  attention  to  this  part  of  the  case,  I 
hope,  at  no  great  length,  for  I  find  I  have  been  already  much  longer 
than  1  had  intended  to  have  been  ;  and  certainly  the  result  of  the 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  these  documents  is  to  produce  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  difiiculty  in  the  case,  in  reconciling  it  with  the 
prisoner's  innocence ;  especially  if  you  take  the  view  of  it  which  they 
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request  you  to  take,  od  the  part  of  the  prosecatioo^  more  paitknUilf 
as  reg^anis  two  of  these  documents. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  all  these  documents,  except  the  two  £nt, 
which  are  scraps  of  paper,  are  ail  in  the  handwritiog'  of  the  prisoAer; 
and  they  are  all  of  them, — you  will,  howerer,  form   your  judgment 
upon  that,  written  upon  paper  upon  which  there    had  been  pencil- 
marks, — four  of  them,  or  perhaps  six,  upon  plans   in  pencO,  if  jua 
take  the  evidence  of  the  engravers,  and  believe  their  testimony ;  pro- 
bably you  will,  but  that  is  entirely  a  matter  for  your  consideration,— 
you  may  have  a  great  difficulty  in  seeing  what  thej  see ;  and  they 
had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  which  they  appeared  ultimately  to  over- 
come,   in   seeing  what  they  described.     Their  skill   appeared  to  be 
improved  by  practice.     What  appeared  at  first  to  be  a  biaok  sheet  of 
paper,  turned  out  to  have  had  pencil-marks  written   upon  it.     These 
plans  were  probably  plans  or  sketches  of  the  property  which  was  to  be 
divided  between  Mr.  Hurlock  and  the  testator;  two   of  them  very 
little  bits, — small  scraps  of  paper ;  one  of  them  the  attestation  of  an 
alleged  will  of  May,  1834,  the  rest  of  which  had  been  cut  off;  and 
one  of  them,  also, — "  No.  10," — the  remnant  of  a  plan  ;  and  the 
others  being  either  agreements,  or  some  papers  on  which  memoranda 
had  been  written  in  pencil.     Now.  before  you  are  to  consider  these 
documents  as  affecting  the  prisoner  at  all,  you  are  to  be  satisfied  ihat 
those  marks  were  upon  them  when  they  were  produced  by  the  prisoner 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Court ;  and,  in  order  to  prove  that  they   were, 
they  call  all  the  witnesses  who  had  anything  to  do  with    the   custody 
of  these  documents.     Mr.  VYadeson  says,  they  are  in    the  state  ia 
which   he  received   them ;  but  he  thinks  "  No.  2  "  has   now  got  a 
mark  on  it  which  could  not  have  failed  to  attract  his  attention,  if  it 
had  been  there  when  they  were  first  put  into  his  possession  ;  and  be 
is  the  only  person  whose  evidence  throws  any  doubt  upon  their  being 
precisely  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  when  they  were  brought 
in  by  the  prisoner.      You  will  see  whether,  from  practising    your 
eyes,  you  can  see  that  ruled  line;  and  whether  you  cannot  see  it  now 
more  distinctly  than  you  could  do  at  first.     This  will  enable  you  to 
judge  of  Mr.  Wadeson's  evidence ;  he  is  probably  mistaken.     If  you 
believe  he  is  so,  in  this  particular,  the  documents  are  in  the  ssme 
state  as  when  he  received  them ;  and.  besides  this  doubt  of  his,  there 
is  certainly  nothing  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  any  pencil-writing  was 
put  on  them  at  any  time  after  he  received  them. 

Mr.  Wadeson  says,  they  remained  in  the  same  state  in  which  he'got 
them,  till  he  gave  them  to  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Brooks  says,  they  re- 
mained precisely  in  the  same  state  with  him.  He  copied  them,  but  he 
did  not  make  any  alteration  in  them.  Mr.  Brooks  delivered  them  back 
again  to  his  master,  Mr.  Wadeson.  Mr.  Brooks  exhibited  them  to 
Dr.  Daubney  on  the  19th  of  June,  who  merely  marked  them,  and  re- 
turned them  in  the  same  state.     Then  Mr.  Wadeson  kept  them  in  ha 
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poasession  till  the  22nd  of  July,  when  they  were  handed  over  and 
exchanged  with  the  opposite  proctor,  each  party  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  at  them.  Mr.  Slade  says,  he  has  no  recollection  of 
themy  except  by  looking^  at  the  book,  and  he  is  quite  sure  he  did  not 
alter  them.  Then  they  are  delivered  to  Mr.  Jennings,  the  examiner 
of  the  Court,  to  be  carried  down  to  Caernarvon,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  there  the  subject  of  inquiry  under  the  Commission.  Mr.  Jen- 
nings swears  they  are  in  the  same  state  as  when  he  received  them. 

A  great  deal  of  observation  has  been  made  upon  Mr.  Jennings  by 
the  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  as  if  he  had  made  the  marks, 
and  as  if  he  is  to  be  considered  as  having  violated  the  oath  he  took  as 
examiner,  in  showing  the  papers.  Now,  that  oath,  as  I  understand, 
relates  only  to  the  depositions ;  they  are  to  be  kept  secret ;  but  the 
scrips  are  to  be  seen  by  others,  and  may  be  shown  by  the  examiner  to 
others:.  Then  it  is  said,  also,  that  he  made  a  parade  of  very  great 
strictness  about  the  preservation  of  these  documents.  It  appears  that 
when  he  was  in  his  bed-room  he  bcked  them  up  in  a  cupboard,  and 
when  he  went  out  to  dine  he  sealed  the  door  of  his  room,  and  put 
paper  or  tape  on  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  that  is  quite  immaterial ;  for 
nobody  having  a  right  to  go  into  his  room  to  see  the  depositions,  he 
was  doing  perfectly  right  in  taking  those  precautions.  You  will  be 
the  judges  whether  there  is  any  imputation  on  him  in  that  respect,  or 
any  imputation  on  him  in  respect  of  recreating  himself  a  little  between 
the  hours  of  his  labour,  by  dining  with  one  of  the  persons  who  was 
advocating  one  side,  or  who  happened  to  be  employed  in  the  matter. 
I  own  it  appeared  to  roe  to  be  a  very  trifling  ground  to  found  any  in- 
sinuation against  him  upon ;  it  would  be  pretty  much  the  same  as  to 
say,  an  imputation  was  to  be  cast  on  me  for  retiring,  as  I  have  done 
from  this  Court,  to  go  and  partake  of  a  little  refreshment,  during  these 
proceedings,  with  the  advocates  on  both  sides  in  this  case. 

Then^he  says,  he  has  looked  at  them,  and  that  they  are  in  the  same 
state  as  when  he  received  them  ;  which  they  must  be,  unless  there  has 
been  a  foul  perjury.  Then,  and  that  is  the  only  imputation  on  his  testi- 
mony, he  seems  to  have  taken  an  active  part  for  the  prosecutor.  He 
seems,  not  merely  to  have  confined  himself  to  what  he  did  when  he  went 
down  as  examiner,  but  he  went  down  to  Caernarvon  when  the  prison- 
ers were  taken  into  custody,  and  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the 
prisoners  were  secured.  He  went  down  a  second  time  to  Caernarvon 
with  Mr.  Rurasey  Williams.  Whether  that  is  such  conduct  on  his 
part  as  to  subject  his  testimony  to  discredit,  or  to  affect  his  character 
in  any  way,  you  will  form  your  own  opinion. 

He  says,  that  they  never  were  altered  at  all  while  they  were  in  his 
custody.  He  delivered  them  back  to  the  Registrar,  and  the  Registrar 
says  he  retained  them  as  he  received  them,  and  that  they  are  in  the 
same  state  to  this  day.  That  they  could  not  have  been  altered  to  such 
as  they  are  now,  is  clear  from  the  moral  evidence  ;  for  who  would  have 
thought  of  tracing  the  lines  of  pencil  over  all  these  documents,  in  the 
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way  they  are,  in  orJcr  to  form  a  charge  of  forg^ery?  If  they  W 
wanted  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  prisoner,  I  should  have  con- 
ceived that  nobody  would  have  thought  of  ih\^.  It  is  ju§t  p<iiitUt 
that  there  is  one  important  letter  that  mat/  !iaYe  been  altered.  Oae 
letter  may  have  been  touched  up,  and  that  ati  imporlant  lettrr^  id 
"  No.  8,"  which  is  the  figure  *'%,**  But  ihey  swear  it  never  ha*,  h 
would  be  a  mo^t  wicked  and  gross  thing  to  do;  and  that  It^lter  h  jest 
placed  under  a  letter  that  is  written  upon.  If  llje  pencil-vritini^ts 
under  the  letter  in  ink,  as  it  seems  to  be,  it  [&  impossible  it  could  hi^ 
been  written  after.  All  the  engravers  say  that,  looking-  at  ibe  p^ptn- 
themselves,  the  marks  mua  thave  been  made  before  the  writingr,  for  t»o 
reasons  :  one  is,  that  they  do  not  find  any  of  the  gTea»e  of  the  peco/ 
on  ilic  written  word  ;  anoihtr,  that  they  ^ck  no  traceis  of  the  action  <^ 
the  india-rubber  efi'acing  the  ink;  ihcrefort',  they  are  of  opinion,  tkil 
the  ink  was  written  over  ihem.  Then,  if  you  c  sine  to  that  conclu- 
sion, it  becomes  very  material  for  you  to  uxamiue  these  document, 
more  particularly  "  No.  8." 

Now,  the  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  is,  that  ihev  are 
all  forgeries,  and  ihat  the  prisoner  has  obtained  the  t^ig^nature  to  ihtm 
as  other  documents,  and  as  being  connected  with  the  cxchangie.  «Vijb& 
undoubtedly  took  f)luce  on  the  execution  of  ihe  deed   uf  pariition,  oa 
the  Gth  of  November,  1834.     And  it  is  snid,    that   the    prisoner /J'"^- 
cured  those  documents — six  plans  and  two  ogreemeiits  in  pencil ^  all 
signed  by  the  testator  in  ink.     And  it  has  been  strongly  pointed  oat* 
and  very  properly,  by  the  Attorney  General,  that  this  is  very  dffljcu/f  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  proseciition  ;  and  so  it 
is.     It  seems  very  odd  that  there  should  have  been  six  of  ihost?  planar 
nil  of  them  written  in  pencil,  and  signed  by  the  Leistator  in  ink-     It'* 
very  singular,  especially  with  reference  to  a  man  who  U    represented 
to  have  been  of  a  cautious  and  suspicious   churacter.      And  it  is  tM 
more  difficult  to  believe  it  was  so,  as  there  is  no  confirmation  of  thai 
supposition  by  any  one  who  ever  saw  any  plans  wiih  signatures  in  ink. 
Mr.  Hurlock  never  saw   them,  nor  does  he    know  anything  of  then3» 
Nor  do  any  of  the  tenants,  who  occupy  the  properly  under  tht  teslaLofV 
agreement,  which  it  is  supposed  some  of  these  papers  were,  ^f  thef 
ever  saw  any  of  those  agreements  signed  by  Mr»  Panton  in  ink  and 
written  in  pencil. 

It  does  indeed  appear,  that  Mr.  Panton  was  in  the  habit  of  writing 
in  pencil,  for  the  instructions  were  written  by  him  in  pencil  \  and  he 
muy  have  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  other  things  in  pencih  Bi/H^ 
does  seem  sing:ular,  indeed,  that  he  siioulJ  have  signed  in  ink  tiqU^ 
than  six  of  those  plans  written  in  pencil ;  and  that  they  sbaulJ  o}\ 
have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Om  ^ouii 
have  supposed,  that  if  they  were  plans  for  a  proposed  partition,  ^ome 
of  them  would  have  found  their  way  into  the  possession  of  tht;  other 
parties  to  it. 

And  then  it  is  also  very  singular,  that  not  only  ar^  these  sigtie<i? 
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but  that  sofioe  of  them  are  sealed.  They  are  actually  gealcd,  and  the 
6cal  agrees  with  the  seal  of  the  watch  of  the  testator;  and  they  all  ap- 
pear to  be  sealed  in  the  same  way.  That,  however,  would  not  be  a 
very  strong  circumstance  in  itself,  because  it  is  very  well  known  that 
a  person  may  take  an  impression  of  a  seal  by  paste  or  some  other 
substance,  and  in  that  way  make  a  similar  seal. 

It  would  also  be  very  singular,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  prosecutor, 
that  some  are  written  underneath,  **  ]  approve  of  this,  Jones  Panton," 
and  others  are  sealed  and  signed  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
curious,  and  that  has  been  observed  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
that  the  line  of  the  ground-plan  never  interferes  with  the  signature 
of  Jones  Panton  upon  those  plans.  His  name  is  below  the  line.  And 
those  properties,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  arc  divided  upon  the 
plans  by  a  line  which  separates  them.  Mr.  Hurlock's  side  embraces 
the  streets  in  which,  by  the  partition^  he  took  an  interest ;  and  Mr. 
Panton  s  side  embraces  Devonshire- street,  and  the  houses  in  which  he 
took  an  interest.  Tlierefore,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  those 
plans  were  prepared  for  some  purpose  relating  to  that  property. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  every  one  of  these 
documents  should  be  upon  some  paper  so  prepared— a  very  odd  and 
singular  thing  indeed.  Possibly,  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  prisoner 
may  suffer  from  having  an  advocate;  for  I  can  conceive  that  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  his  own  statement  might  have  gone  far  in  his  favour.  If 
he  had  told  his  own  story,  he  might  have  said,  "Living  four  miles  from 
a  town,  and  finding  the  testator  in  the  humour  to  give  me  a  testa- 
mentary disposition,  I  happened  to  have  at  the  moment  no  paper  at 
hand,  except  these  plans,  which  had  been  used  for  the  partition  of  this 
property,  and  not  being  able  to  get  any  other  large  paper  fit  for  the 
purpose,  I  rubbed  out  the  pencil-marks  on  the  plans,  which  were  then 
unnecessary,  wrote  the  wills  upon  them,  and  got  the  testator  to  sign 
them."  And  if  that  had  been  said,  it  would  have  had  very  great  weight, 
—  more,  if  it  had  been  said  by  the  prisoner  himself,  than  if  it  had  been 
said  by  his  counsel.  There  is,  however,  a  very  great  difficulty  in 
assuming  that  to  have  been  so,  for  the  instruments  purport  to  have 
been  executed  at  different  times,  and  ordinary  writing-paper  would 
have  done  for  some ;  and  a  greater  difficulty,  arising  out  of  two  of  the 
documents,  which  appear  not  to  be  susceptible  of  that  construction  ; 
but  still  you  must  form  your  own  judgment,  whether  these  documents 
are  or  not  false,  in  the  way  it  is  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution 
that  they  are. 

Now,  I  shall  proceed  to  call  your  attention  to  these  documents ;  and, 
first,  to  the  original  instructions,  which  are  said  to  have  been,  and 
which  undoubtedly  are,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  testator.  1  he  ori- 
ginal document,  of  what  date  or  time  we  know  not,  is — *'  I  give  to  my 
son.  Barton  Panton,  my  Denbighshire  and  Merionethshire  estates,  and 
his  children ;  I  give  my  Flintshire  estates  to  Martha  Hamilton, 
Bulkeley  and  his  children ;  also  to  Lauretta  Maria  Williams.     As  to 
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Hugh  Thomas,  be  is  no  better  than  eld  Lewis," — torn  off  at  the  to^ 
and  bottom,  and  written  on  the  back  of  an  okl  new^Mper  cover.      A& 
we  can  predicate  of  this  is,  that  the  testator  had  some  sort  of  nodon  of 
leaving  some  settled  property  by  his  will ;  bot  it  does  oot  apfiear  tbai 
he  mentions  that  Mrs.  Williams  is  to  be  the  residoarj  Ic^tee.     It 
does  not  authorise  the  will  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  it  wonld  not  warraBt 
the  will  he  sets  up ;  but  then  there  is  the  pencil-wnting,  which  is  ^&j 
confused, — "  No.  7/' — undoubtedly,  also,  in  the  handwritiiig  of  the  tea- 
tor,  in  which  he  says :  "  I  g^ve  to  Paul  Griffith  Panton,  all  my  Plasgvja 
property;  whoever  has  the  Anglesey  property  must  take  the  name  of  Paa- 
ton.    I  give  to  William  Barton  Panton,  all  my  Denbighshire  and  Merso- 
nethshire  property ;  I  give  to  Martha  Hamilton,  Laoretta  Maria  Williams. 
and  Jane  Elizabeth's  two  children,  all  the  rents  of  the  Flintshire  pro- 
perty, to  be  equally  divided  " — "  rest  to  Lauretta  Williams."  Now,  that 
also, "  rest  to  Lauretta  Williams/'  is  obliterated  out  nearly ;  and  it  is  only 
to  be  seen  by  great  exertion  of  the  eye.    Whether  theae  instroctioDs  will 
or  will  not  support  the  will  propounded,  will  be  a  matter  which  the  £c* 
clesiastical  Court  will  dispose  of  hereafter,  if  yon  shoald  acqoit  the 
prisoner.     The  "  rest "  does  not  appear  to  refer  to  personal  property, 
but  it  may  refer  to  it ;  that,  also,  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  hereafter. 
I  should  have  thought,  if  Mr.  Williams  bad  felt  a  delicacy,  (which  be 
mi^ht  undoubtedly  to  have  felt,  if  he  was  going  to  make  a  will  in 
favour  of  lnn)«elf),that  he  would  have  desired  the  testator  to  pat  every- 
thing in  his  handwriting,  not  in  pencil  but  in  ink.     That  he  would 
not  have  been  satisfied  with  pencil,  which  might  have  been  rubbed 
out ;  but  that  he  would  have  got  regular  ink  handwriiing,  which  could 
not  have  been  obliterated; — not  pencil,  which  no  person  uses  in  writing 
any  well-considered  document,  and  which  would  have  justified  him  in 
making  that  will. 

1  iien,   there   appears   to   be    "  No.    8,"  which  is   alleged    to  be 
the    copy    of  these    instructions,  and  alleged    to    have  been   made 
by   Mr.  Williams,   by  the  direction  of  the  testator,  for  the  purpose 
of  justifying  his  own  conduct  and  satisfying  his  family.     And  it  is 
upon  that  document  that  the  doubt  particularly  arises.     On  the  part 
of  the  prosecution,  they  say  that  that  document  must  be  a  forged  do- 
cument.    There  are,  certainly,   some  very  suspicious  circumsiances 
belonging  to  it ;  but,  whether  they  amount  to  sufficient  to  satisfy  von 
that  it  is  a  forgery,  you  are  to  decide.     But,  even  supposing  it  were  a 
forged  document,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  from  that,  that  the  will 
and  codicils  were  forged ;  because  it  might  very  well  happen,  that  a 
man  who  had  obtained  a  will  and  codicils  forcibly  or  fraudulently,  and 
finding  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  supporting  them,  might 
afterwards  forge  a  document  to  support  them  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  although  the  will  and  codicils  were  not  themselves  forged;  but 
still,  if  these  were  clearly  forged,   it  would  undoubtedly  press  hardly 
against  the  prisoner,  and  you  would  be  well  warranted  in  belienng  the 
other  documents  to  be  forged  also. 

The  very  words  of  it  are,  undoubtedly,  "  instructions  for  the  will;  " 
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the  will  oC  the  3l8t  of  May,  1834,  or  ihe  6th  of  November.  1834.  In 
the  afiSdavit  of  scrips  made  by  the  prisoner,  he  says,  it  was  for  the  will 
of  the  3l8t  of  May,  1834.  Then  he  copies  out  so  much  of  the  pencil 
as**  is  of  a  testamentary  nature^  and  leaves  out,  if  I  may  say  so,  all  the 
nonsense.      It  is  this : — 

"  I  ^ve  to  Paul  Griffith  Panton,  all  my  Plasgpvyn  property  ;  whoever 
has  the  Anglesey  property  must  take  the  name  of  Panton.  I  give  to 
Barton  William  Panton,  all  my  Denbighshire  and  Merionethshire 
property  ;  1  give  to  Martha  Hamilton,  Lauretta  Maria  Williams,  and 
Jane  Elizabeth's  two  children,  all  the  rents  of  the  Flintshire  property, 
to  be  divided  between  them  ;  re&t  to  Lauretta  Williams." 

And  then  he  says,  at  the  bottom  : 

"  I  request  my  son-in-law,  Thomas  Williams,  to  draw  my  will,  for 
'  which  the  above  are  instructions,  taken  from  my  handwriting  in  pencil, 
and  given  him  for  bis  satisfaction  and  the  satisfaction  of  my  family, 
as«  otherwise,  he  thought  it  objectionable  in  bis  doing  so." 

Now,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  look  al  this  document,  "  No* 
8  ;"  and  it  will  be  for  you  to  say,  from  your  observations,  coupled  with 
the  evidence  which  has  been  given  by  the  engravers,  whether  or  no 
this  document  is  a  forgery. 

There  are  two  circumstances   on  which  the  charge  of  forgery  is 
founded.     One  of  those  is  this  :  that  it  is  written  upon  an  old  pencil 
agreement,  relating  to  property  of  Mr.  Panton's,  in  London,  which 
coQcluded  with,  "and  thirty-six  ;"  and   there  are  traces  which  the 
witnesses  do  prove,  no  doubt,  with  more  or  less  fulness—none  of 
lb  em  contradicting  each  other,— there  are  traces  of  its  being  more 
or  less  like  an  agreement  with  a  man  in  London,  in  reference  to  that 
property.    There  is  the  word  "  covenants,"  the  words  "  City  of  Lon- 
don," are  there ;  and  '*  of  something  is  there;  and  then,  at  the  very 
end  of  all,  there  are  the  marks  '*  and  thirty-six."     Now,  if  that  were 
a  particular  agreement  or  memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of  Jones 
Panton,  in  pencil,  with  the  date  "  thirty-six  "  to  it ;  why,  it  would  fol- 
low, as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  this,  which  is  propounded  as  in. 
structions  for  a  will  in  1834,  must  be  a  forged  instrument;  but  that 
depends  all  on  the  fact,  whether  "  thirty-six  "  was  written  there  before. 
If  it  was,  and  provided  it  has  not  been  interpolated  since,  then  there 
is  a  very  strong  suspicion,  indeed,  attaching  to  that  document. 

The  other  circumstance  was  one  that  was  urged  in  the  opening,  but 
which  has  not  been  much  relied  upon  since, — whether  it  has  struck 
you  or  not,  I  don't  know  ;  but  it  is  this  :  that  from  the  crowded  man- 
ner in  which  this  is  written,  it  would  look  very  much  as  if  the  signa- 
ture had  been  appended  to  it  before  the  handwriting  was  put  on.  It 
has  very  much  that  air;  but  if  a  man  began  to  write  a  document, 
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and  found,  as  bo  goi  t€  the  end,  that  be  had  occopied  too  much  space, 
he  would  crowd  it  at  the  bottom.  That  might  possibly  liappeo,  ako^ 
by  introducing  a  sentence  after  he  had  written  it.  For  inataoce,  these 
words :  — 

"  I  request  my  son-in-law,  Thomas  Williams,  to  draw  my  will,  for 
which  the  above  are  instructions  takien  from  my  bandwriiing  in  pea- 
cil,  and  given  him  for  his  tatisfaction  and  the  satisfactioo  of  my 
family,  as,  otherwise,  lio  thought  it  objectionable  in  his  doing  so." 

Something  of  that  sort  might  be  pat  in  afterwards,  causing  it  to  be 
crowded  at  the  end.  But,  coupling  all  the  circumstances,  there  u 
certainly  a  great  degree  of  suspicion  attaching  tojlhis  documenL 
"  And  thirty-six/'  would  look  like  a  former  agreement  of  that  date; 
and  the  fact  of  the  writing  being  crowded  together  towards  the  sig- 
nature^  would  naturally  induce  one  to  look  with  very  strong  suspicion 
to  this  instrument.     Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  the  document  ? 

A  Juror.  ^  We  have  seen  it,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Baron  Par^e.— Yes,  you  have,  and  you  probably  bear  it  ia 
your  recollection  ;  very  well. 

The  other  document,  on  which  an  observation  arises  —  not  so  import- 
ant, certainly,  as  that, — the  other  document  amongst  the  scrips  which 
1  mean  now  to  call  your  attention  to,  I  think  is  "  No.  4,'* — "  No.  3." 
'*  No.  3  "  i3  the  codicil  of  the  15th  of  October,  1836  ;  and  "  Nu.  3  ** 
you  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  also ;  but  "  No.  3*'  ^>pears 
to  be  a  curious  lort  of  document.  One -half  appears  to  have  been 
written  upon  before^  in  pencil,  with  something  of  an  agreement,  mora 
or  less  distinct ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  written  when  the  paper  was 
doubled  op  in  the  centre,  as  if  it  had  been  a  memorandum  written  oa 
one  side,  and  the  other  remained  blank.  It  is  odd,  if  Mr.  Jones  Pan- 
ton's  name  was  not  there  before,  and  the  prisoner  bad  an  opportunity 
of  writing  on  this,  and  getting  it  signed  afterwards,  he  should  not  have 
written  it  on  both  sides,  and  got  it  signed  on  both.  It  now  appears  to 
be  expanded  into  a  wide  sheet  of  paper ;  and  the  signature,  to  which 
may  have  been  to  an  agreement  written  on  the  half,  appears  to  the 
whole. 

A  Juror, — I  don't  recollect,  my  lord,  that  we  have  any  evidence  that 
the  mapping  and  pencilling  were  ever  completed,  or  in  existence? 

Mr,  Baron  i^ar/ce.— No;  none,  except  what  can  be  traced  out  oa 
these  papers. 

The  same  Juror^ — Aye,  aye — yes,  yes. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke. — 1  asked— if  you  recolleot,  I  asked  Mr.  Horlock 
distinctly,  whether  he  recollected  any  maps  or  plans  ? 

A  Juror, — They  might  have  been  spoiled  sheets  in  the  office. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke, — They  might  have  been  spoiled  sheets  in  the 
office,  undoubtedly ;  and  whether  they  amount  to  anything  more  than 
suspicion,  or  amount  even  to  that,  is  for  you  to  say ;  and  these  are  the 
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only  obsenralions  which  it  appears  necessary  for  me  to  make  upon  that 
part  of  the  case.  The  document  "  No.  8/'  is  the  most  suspicious ; 
because,  if  there  ever  vas  an}  thing  wriiten  on  that  documenr,  with 
the  date  of  *'  thirty-six."  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  that^could  bo 
afterwards  used  for  writings  instructions  upon,  for  a  will  in  1834. 
But  we  may  be  mistaken  in  supposing  the  date  of  <'  thirty -six*'  to  be 
there.  It's  possible  this  mi{|;ht  be  a  mistake ;  and  it  is  possible  that  a 
line  or  two  may  have  been  added,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  crowded. 
And  it's  possible  that  a  man,  who  had  no  bad  intention,  might  have 
crowded  this  towards  the  end,  in  order  to  leave  room  for  the  signature, 
and  afterwards  found  he  had  left  room  enough,  or  even  too  much. 

Now,  gentlemen,  these  are  the  observations  which  I  have  had  to 
make  on  these  documenis ;  and  that  i»  the  strongest  port  of  the  case, 
and  the  part  which  has  been  most  pressed.  You  may  think  that  these 
suspicittus  circumstances  are  strong  enough,  coupled  with  the  others, 
to  convict  the  prisoner  ;  or,  it  may  only  come  to  this :  that  the  prisoner, 
when  he  got  the  testator  into  the  humour  to  make  a  will  or  a  codicil, 
may  have  had  no  paper  at  hand  but  what  was  lying  in  his  house,  and 
which  had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  or  completing  this 
agreement,  with  respect  to  the  testator's  property  in  London.  That 
may  be  the  truth  of  the  transaction,  singular  though  it  be,  that  every 
document,  though  written  at  different  tiroes,  should  be  on  similar 
paper. 

Then,  with  respect  to  the  dates  of  the^  transaction  :-~lt  is  urged 
strongly,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  that  great  doubt  and  suspi- 
cion arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  original  will  of  the  31st  of 
May,  1834,  was  dated  at  the  same  time  as  the  agreement  for  the  par- 
tition ;  and  that  the  will  of  the  6th  of  November,  1 834,  was  dated  at 
the  same  time  that  Mr.  Jones  Panton  executed  the  deed  of  partition. 
Why,  there  again,  there  may  be  doubt  and  suspicion  arising  from  that 
circumstance ;  but  then  it  may  be  explained  in  two  ways  :  it  may  have 
been  that  the  testator,  having  necessarily  gone  upon  this  business  of 
the  partition  to  tlie  prisoner,  the  prisoner  may  have  availed  himself  of 
a  moment  of  good  humour  to  get  him  to  sign  that  testamentary  paper ; 
and  it  may  be,  on  the  second  occasion,  that  he  may  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  a  second  will,  oo  the  ground  that  the  former  will 
was  altered  by  the  execution  of  the  deed  of  partition.  In  point  of 
law,  it  was  unnecessary  to  execute  a  fresh  will  to  pass  the  property 
formerly  devised.  The  prisoner,  however,  might  not  have  known 
that,  or  he  might  have  wished,  at  all  events,  to  be  safe.  It  does 
appear,  therefore,  to  be  explained  in  that  way  ;  but  whether  that  ex- 
planation  is  worth  anything,  is  for  you  to  say ;  still  a  reason  is  given 
for  his  executing  the  second  will. 

Then  there  is  another  circumstance,  a  very  curious  circumstance, 
and  singular,— that,  if  ihe  testator  wished  his  will  to  be  prepared,  and  t® 
be  executed  in  duplicate,  he  should  leave  both  with  his  attorney.    The 
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great  object  of  having  an  indtnunent  in  duplicate  is,  tliat  Uie  party 
should  put  one  in  one  place,  and  one  in  another;  that  be  thouki hue 
one,  and  that  his  attorney  should  have  the  other,  lest  the  will  or  in- 
strument should  be  lost  or  fraudulently  abstracted  :  but  here,  bodi  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Williams.  Whether  it  was,  tiiattke 
testator  thought  if  he  took  one  of  them  to  his  hoase,  somebody  there 
might  take  it  away ;  or  whether  it  was  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner, 
is  for  your  consideration.  It  is  also  possible,  that  the  testator  migbt 
have  thought,  if  he  took  home  one  of  those  documents,  showing  a  veiy 
marked  preference  for  one  of  his  children,  it  might  have  been  seen  i^ 
others  of  his  family  there,  and  might  have  become  the  subject  of  on- 
pleasant  expostulation. 

Now,  these  are  the  observations  I  have  to  make  on  the  case  on  ths 
part  of  the  prosecution,  as  it  has  been  presented  before  you.  Yoo 
have  hrard  all  the  evidence  that  has  been  produced  in  support  of  it; 
and  supposing  there  was  no  contradictory  evidence  produced  oa 
the  part  of  the  prisoner,  it  would  be  for  yoo  to  say  whether  you  coiiM 
come,  upon  that  case,  to  the  conclusion  that  these  docttments  are  not 
genuine  documents. 

I  have  made  such  observations  as  have  occurred  to  my  mind,  airf 
you  will  give  such  weight  to  them  as  you  may  think  they  dcserw. 
But  all  these  facts  may  probably  be  explained  to  your  satisfactioo, 
cither  upon  the  supposition  that  the  testator  was  imposed  upoo,  uA 
did  not  know  all  the  contents  of  those  wilts,  in  which  case,  the  pri- 
soner would  not  be  guilty ;  or,  upon  the  supposition,  that  though  be 
was  conversant  of  their  contents,lyet  that  he  meant  to  make  a  doitalio 
mortis  causa  of  all  the  property  in  his  house,  so  as  to  provide  for  hii 
son  Barton  ;  or,  even,  that  he  meant  to  set  up  that  will  of  1833,  io  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  though  he  had  actually  executed 
the  codicil  of  the  7th  of  May. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  singular,  that  he  should  execute  a  codicil  sod 
re-publish  a  will  upon  the  7th  of  May,  and  that  he  should  ask  for  tbe 
parcel  containing  the  will  made  by  Mr.  Rumsey  Williams,  immediately 
afterwards,  and  then,  on  the  12th  of  May,  attempt  to  do  away  with  that 
will  altogether.  But  then,  again,  it  is  very  possible  to  explain  that,  by 
8up|>osing  that  the  testator,  though  he  knew  of  these  testamentary  in- 
struments, was  not  fully  aware  of  their  effect.  They  may  be  such  as 
may  not  be  supported  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court;  but  that  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  with.  He  may  have  been  deceived  in  them,  upon  the 
elusory  supposition  that  they  were  only  to  operate  in  setting  aside  tbe 
marriage  settlement,  or  in  the  event  of  its  being  set  aside.  Or  it  may 
have  been,  that  he  supposed  he  was  only  making  Mrs.  Williams  l^tee 
of  part,  and  not  of  the  whole,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  his  executor. 
All  that  may  be  the  case,  and  all  that  will  explain  his  conduct  in  the 
transaction ;  therefore,  you  could  not, — if  you  were  to  take  that  view  of 
it,  even  upon  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and  believing  it  at  all  to  be 
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true— find  the  prisoner  guilty.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  prisoner's  con- 
duct at  the  funeral ;  that,  also,  might  be  explained,  on  the  grounds 
which  I  have  already  suggested,  and  which  1  need  not  repeat. 

Then,  as  to  the  fact  of  these  documents  all  being  written  on  old 
pieces  of  paper*  and  not  one  of  them  upon  new  paper,  although  it  is 
a  very  suspicious  fact,  certainly,  it  may  be  explained  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  prisoner  had  no  other  paper  by  him  at  the  time ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  these  were  not  executed  by 
the  testator;  because,  why  should  he  put  his  handwriting  to  six  plans 
and  two  agreements,  of  the  use  of  which  we  have  no  evidence,  and 
why  should  he  put  his  seal  to  them  ? 

1  now  come  to  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner ;  and  you  have 
a  strong  body  of  evidence  brought  forward,  which,  if  you  believe,  no 
doubt  will  put  an  end  to  the  case. 

The  first  of  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  is  to  prove  the 
will  itself,  and  that  evidence  is  given  by  Eilen  Evans  and  Ann  Wil- 
liams, and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gething  Williams,  the  prisoner's  bro- 
ther. 

I  will  just  state  to  you,  first,  what  the  evidence  of  Ellen  Evans  and 
Ann  Williams  is.  You  have  observed  the  manner  in  which  they  gave 
their  testimony  in  the  box.  They  certainly  appeared  to  be  witnesses, 
especially  the  first,  of  very  clear  and  good  understanding;  and  you 
will  judge  whether  their  demeanor  was  the  demeanor  of  witnesses 
of  truth.  If  what  they  say  is  true,  the  testator  must  have  been  con* 
versant  that  this  was  a  testamentary  disposition.  On  the  other  side, 
they  say  they  may  be  mistaken  in  the  words  that  were  used,  and  that 
the  prisoner  may  have  got  the  testator  to  sign  this  as  a  plan  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  tliat  this  could  have  been  the  case,  without  imputing 
perjury  to  these  witnesses ;  because  they  describe  what  look  place,  and 
what  the  transaction  was,  not  only  from  general  observation,  but  from 
looking  at  the  writing  with  that  curiosity  which  is,  probably,  natural 
to  all  persons,  but  more  natural,  perhaps,  to  ladies  than  to  the  other 
sex.  We  find  that  one  of  them  was  looking  over  it,  to  see  what  the  old 
gentleman  had  been  writing. 

Ellen  Evans  says, — and,  if  they  tell  the  truth,  it*s  difficult  to  believe 
the  testator  must  not  have  known  what  he  was  doing,— she  says,  "  I 
have  been  in  the  service  of  the  prisoner,  at  Brynbras  Castle,  for  five 
years.  I  was  maid  to  Mrs.  Williams.  They  went  to  Brynbras  Castle 
on  the  day  I  entered  the  service.  (Some  observation  is  made  on  the 
testimony  of  Ellen  Evans,  and  a  word  on  that  by  and-by.)  She  says, 
**  1  went  into  the  service^  on  the  20ih  of  May,  1833.  I  remember 
the  testator  being  at  Brynbras  in  May,  1834.  He  stayed  there  three 
or  four  days.  (That  was  the  time  this  partition  agreement  was  exe- 
cuted.) On  the  Saturday,  the  prisoner  spoke  to  me  about  witnessing 
these  documents,  before  I  went  lo  Caernarvon- market.  Caernarvon- 
market  was  on  Saturday.  I  returned  from  Caernarvon-market  between 
twelve  and  one.    John  Williams  drove  me  there.     He  told  me,  as  we 
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retHrnc^i,  ha  thoujaplit  he  vas  ^ning  to  wtioess  Mr.  P«nloo*s  wilL    Tkcy 
had  lunch  after  1  retarned.    Then  the  prisoner  caUe^i  me,  and  Aaa 
Williams,  and  John  Williams,  ap-stdir«.     He  had  a^ked  ne  bdfone  %r 
a  candle,  and  1  took  up  one.     I  took  up  the  e.indle.     It  wa«  not  qtu^ 
ten  minutes  afterwardt  till  we  went  up.     We  were  called   up.     (Tba£ 
would   be  the  c&ndle  for  •ealin^  the  docomenta.)     We  weot  ep-stairs 
into  a  small  sitting^- room.     I  don't  know  the  day  of  the  nofHh,  bat  it 
was  on  a  Saturday.     I  know  it  was  on  a  Saturday,   becanae  of  mw 
comings  from  Caernarvon-market.     I  saw  my  matter  and  Mr.  Pantos 
there.    There  was  a  paper  on  the  table,  which  I  sig^ned.     It  was  opea. 
There  was  a  canvJle  on  the  table.     Mr.  Panton's  watch  and  a  adek  of 
Boalii)g:-wax  were  on  the  tabic.     1  $aw  Mr.  Panton  put  his  aig-natare. 
The  prisoner  told  us,  in  WeUh  and  English,  that  Mr.  Pantoo  wiateed 
us  to  witness  him  sig^niu^r  that  paper*     The  prisoner  never  apoke  U» 
me  or  Ann  Williams  in  Welsh,  but  aomaciraes  he  spoke  to  John  Wil- 
liams in  Welsh."     (She  is  shown  the  writing',  and  this  is  the  will  <^ 
J834  )     She  says,  *'  I  saw  the  ink-writio*.     I  could  see  it,  beeaase  f 
stood  behind  Mr.  Panton's  chair.    Mr.  Panton  signed  it.   Then  be  pst 
his  fins;er  on  the  seal,  and  said  he  delivered  it  as  his  last  will  and  ^^ 
tament."  (Now,  certainly,  that  is  not  the  usual  formula  that  is  adopted 
on  these  occasions.     The  usual  formula  is, — '*  I  publish  this  as  my 
last  will  and  testament ;"  therefore,  it  i$  sug'^esled  that  be  V9S  not 
aware  of  this,  and  that  he  said  that,  meaning  it  to  to  be  appticafale  to 
something  else.) 

She  says,  "  my  roaster  said  these  words  before  him.  I  witnessed  it 
at  the  side  table,  and  signed  my  name.  Ann  Williams  signed  it  too. 
John  Williams  also  signed  it.  Mr.  Panton  saw  that  we  signed  it" 
Then  she  sajs,  *'  the  prisoner  covered  it  over  with  paper  when 
I  was  going:  to  sign  my  name.  (This  is  the  will  of  1834.)  He 
saw  I  was  reading  it,  but  I  distinctly  saw  that  it  was  written  in 
ink."  (That,  therefore,  was  not  any  pencil  plan  then.)  Then  she 
says,  that  scrip  "  No.  6,"  which  is  shown  to  her,  and  which  is 
the  document  cut  off,  -  she  says  "  that  signature  is  in  my  hand- 
writing." She  also  speaks  to  the  signatures  of  Ann  Williams,  of 
John  Williams,  and  of  Mr.  Panton.  She  says,  "  I  saw  tfaem  sign 
their  names  to  the  paper  on  the  day  I  have  mentioned.  We  all 
three  went  down  sUiirs.  In  the  November  following,  I  saw  Mr.  Jones 
Panton  at  Brynbras  ;  he  remained  there  four  or  five  days.  While 
he  was  there,  the  prisoner  told  me  he  should  want  us  to  witness  Mr. 
Pantnn*s  signing  a  paper  again.  He  told  me  to  go  and  tell  John  to 
dress  and  come  down.  This  was  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  in 
November,  1834.  We  were  called  up-stairs  then,  into  the  small 
sitting-room,  the  same  I- was  in  before.  The  prisoner  and  Mr.  PaD- 
ton  were  there.  Mr.  Panton  was  sitting  at  the  table:  There  was  a 
parchment  on  the  table,  and  Mr.  Panton  signed  it.  My  master  said, 
he  acknowledged  it  as  his  act  and  deed ;"  (this  was  the  partition 
deed)  and  Mr.  Panton  repeated  the  same  words  after  the  prisoner. 
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She  signed  it.  She  s^ayn,  "  this  is  the  parchment :  this  is  my  signature  ; 
B(f  r.  Panton's  signature,  and  Mr.  Williams's  sig^nature :  I  saw  them 
sig>n  it."     Then  the  partition  deed  was  read.     Then  she  says,  there 
'were  two  parchments ;  that  she,  and   her  roaster,  and  Mr.  Panton 
signed  them  both  ;  and  that  they  were  folded  up  and  put  on  the  table. 
The  prisoner  then  told  us,  Mr.  Panton  wished  us  to  witness  him  sign- 
ing that  paper.     (That  paper  was  the  will.)     That  Mr.  Panton  signed 
it»  and  said  he  delivered  it  as  his  last  will  and  testament.  Then  I 
signed  it,  at  the  prisoner's  request ;  Ann  Williams  signed  it,  and  John 
Williams  signed  it.     Mr.  Panton  asked  the  prisoner  if  he  was  going 
to  sign  that  too  ;  the  prisoner  said  '  No ;  I  am  a  good  witness  to  that, 
but  not  to  this.' "  (Now,  that  was  quite  right ;  because,  being  executor, 
and  interested  in  all  the  property,  he  could  not  have  witnessed  the 
will ;   he  would  have  been  a  bad  witness ;  the  legacy  to  him  would 
have  been  void  ;  therefore,  of  course,  he  would  take  care  not  to  witness 
it.     Then  it  is  said,  that  Mr.  Panton  must  have  known  the  law,  and 
that  he  could  not  have  asked  his  legatee  to  witness  it,  if  he  had  thought 
it  was  a  will.    That  is  the  argument  on  the  other  side.     But  then 
Mr.  Panton  may  not  have  known  the  law  ;  but  the  prisoner,  who  was 
himself  a  professional  man,  may  have  known,  that  it  would  not  have 
done  for  him  to  have  signed  it,  and  therefore  he  said  "No."     Now, 
if  that  be  so,  and  it  is  so ;  if  this  is  not  perjury, -~why,  then  this  will 
is  not  a  forgery  ?) 

She  says,  "  on  the  following  day  I  was  called  up  into  the  room 
again.  There  was  a  paper  on  the  table ;  Mr.  Panton  was  sitting  at  the 
table,  and  the  prisoner  was  standing  by.  The  paper  was  exactly  the 
same  as  the  paper  I  had  signed  the  day  before.  Ann  Williams  and 
John  Williams  were  called  in ;  Mr.  Panton  signed  his  name  to  the 
paper,  and  delivered  it  as  his  last  will  and  testament.  He  put  his 
finger  on  the  seal  again.  I  signed  it,  and  John  Williams,  and  Ann 
Williams  signed  it,  at  the  request  of  my  master,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Panton ;  and  the  prisoner  said,  Mr.  Panton  wished  we  would 
not  be  talking  about  it.  In  about  an  hour,  he  left  Brynbras,  with  the 
prisoner  and  his  wife." 

Then  she  looks  at  the  two  scrips,  which  are  propounded  by  the 
prisoner  as  bis  last  will  in  duplicate ;  and  she  says,  "  they  are  all 
their  signatures."  She  says,  "  I  cannot  tell  which  I  signed  first." 
iShc  says,  "  Mr.  Panton  came  there  twice  a  year.  He  came  at  stated 
times.  He  came  before  he  went  to  his  house  at  Darwin -Hall,  and 
after  he  came  from  it.  I  recollect  his  being  there  in  October,  1836. 
Wltilst  he  was  there,  my  master  called  me  into  the  library.  No  one 
was  there  except  my  master  and  Mr.  Panton.  Mr.  Panton  was  sit- 
ting at  the  table  reading  the  paper,  I  afterwards  signed."  (That's 
the  doubled-up  paper.)  She  says,  "  my  master  said,  '  Ellen  thinks 
herself  very  clever  in  coming  to  be  your  witness,  sir,  so  often.'  Mr. 
Panton  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  me.  He  put  the  paper  down  and 
signed  it,  and  said,  be  delivered  it  as  his  last  will  and  testament. 
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(More  properly  as  a  vodicU  to  his  last  will  and  te^tame&t,  and  re- 
publishing  it)  1  signed  it  at  my  master's  request.  Mr.  Faotoa  lav 
me  sign  it.     It  was  then  written  in  ink  as  it  is  now." 

Then,  upon  cross-examination,  she  says,  "  there  is  a  room  caBei 
the  dining-room,  on  the  ground-floor ;  and  there  is  one  called  tke 
drawing-room."  She  says,  "  the  room  I  first  weat  into,  was  the  at- 
ting  room,  before  the  new  rooms  were  made.  There  is  a  diiiiBg>> 
room  and  a  drawing-room  below,  but  they  were  not  then  fioisfaed." 
She  says,  "  I  never  saw  Mr.  Panton  write,  except  on  those  oecBssoo^ 
and  then  only  daring  the  time  he  wrote  his  name."  She  sajs,  *"  I 
have  teen  notes  from  him,  also,  coming  at  times  to  mj  mistreas.'' 
She  sayA,  *'  not  many  notes  came,  but  she  has  seen  sooie.  Mj  m» 
tress  has  shown  me  some  notes  to  her  in  Mr.  Panton's  handwritiiig.'* 
She  says.  "  I  witnessed  only  one  paper  in  May.  I  witnessed  ooJj  two 
parchments  and  one  paper  in  November."  (Now,  in  that  abe  is  mis- 
taken, for  she  certainly  must  have  witnessed  four  papers.  She  wil> 
ne&sed  a  lease,  and  release  constituting  one  document ;  and  she  wit- 
nessed a  lease  and  release,  constituting  another  document.)  She  says, 
"  not  to  her  knowledge.  1  have  witnessed  other  papers  for  my  masM. 
Mr.  Panton  never  was  in  the  house  but  what  1  witnessed  a  paper.'' 
She  says,  *'  I  never  was  asked  by  my  master  to  witness  aoy  pencil- 
writing,  or  a  copy  of  a  pencil- writing."  Have  you  got  that  docnmeat 
that  was  signed  ? — It  was  taken  down  from  me. 

Mr,  Chambers. — This  is  it,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Baron  jPar/re.— Thank  you.     Now,  this  is  the  only  part  of  the 
case  on  which  there  is  some  doubt  thrown  upon  her  testimony.     Sbe 
says,  she  never  witnessed  a  copy  of  a  pencil- writing  for  her  Blas- 
ter; whereas  there  was  found,  upon  the  seizure  of  papers  in  the 
prisoner's  house,  this  paper,  which  is  a  copy,  though  reduced  into  a 
more  regular  form,  of  the  scrips  *'  7  "  and  "  9  ;"    and  she  has  wit- 
nessed that  and  signed  it.     But  then,  sbe  says,  she  never  saw  it 
copied.     Now,  she  has  put  her  name  to  it : — "  Examined  the  above 
in  pencil-writing;'*  and  she  has  signed  that, — she  has  signed  that 
twice.     She  has  put  the  initials  of  Ellen  Evans,  and  then  her  name 
"  Ellen  Evans."  at  length.     Now,  that  certainly  is  a  most  irregolar 
transaction.     She  should  not  sign  a  paper  of  this  kind  without  know- 
ing what  its  contents  are ;  and  if  she  is  guilty  of  irregularity,  the 
prisoner  also  is  guilty  of  great  misconduct  in  getting  her  to  put  her 
name   to  vouch   for  the  accuracy  of  something  sbe  knew  nothing 
of.     That,  however,  is  not  the  charge  on  which  the  prisoner  is  here 
to-day.    This  is  clear :  that  the  prisoner  having  despatched  these  doco- 
ments  to  his  bankers  in  London,  kept  a  copy  of  that  at  home ;  and  it 
was  necessary  a  copy  of  that  should  be  kept,  and  should  be  vntnessed 
by  somebody  who  knew  Mr.  Panton 's  handwriting.     He,  therefore, 
copied  this,  and  she  witnessed  it.     Now,  Ellen  Evans  declares,  that 
she  knew  this  to  be  a  true  copy,  and  that  she  knew  this  to  be  in  Mr. 
Panton's  handwriting,  when  she  knew  nothing  about  it.    Whether 
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tftat  was  her  ftiult  or  not,  or  whether  it  was  the  prisoaer's  fault,  it  goes 
a  litlTe  to  impeach  bar  testimony.  It  tends  a  little  to  discredit  tlie 
testimony  she  has  given. 

She  swears,  "  my  master  never  asked  me  to  witness  w  eopy  nuKt»  by 
him  of  a  pencil- writing."  (Then  there  is  a  long  examination  upon  thai 
and  upon  her  initials,  which  were  put  with  her  Iefb*hafid,  as  she  eould 
not  write  at  that  time,  and  I  think  I  need  not  trouble  y?sawi4h  it.) 

8he  swears,  that  '*  my  master  never  asked  me  to  witness  »  copy  of 
a  pencil-writing ;  **  and  she  says,  **  F  had  no  notSon  of  what  I  was  put* 
ting  my  name  to.'*  She  says,  '*  I  don*t  recollect  Elizabeth  Bvmn 
putn'ng  her  name  there,  too.  I  was  told  by  the  prisoner  to  put  asy 
name  to  it,  and  so  I  did."  Then  she  says,  she  does  not  recollect 
having  witnessed  those  parchments,  to  which  I  have  already  calliKl 
your  attention.  She  says,  "  I  never  said  that  he  said  he  deli- 
vered this  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  or  his  act  and  deed  (ic  does  not 
appear  by  any  evidence  she  ever  did  say  so).  Mr.  Pan  ton  did  not  say, 
'  What  adeal  of  trouble  Mr.  Hurlock  gives ! '  Mr.  Panton,  the  testator, 
mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Hurlock.  Ann  Williams  was  there  when 
he  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Hurlock.  I  don't  remember  I  ever 
mentioned  signing  the  will  to  anybody  on  the  3Ut  of  May,  because  I 
was  told  not.  I  swear  I  did  not  say  so  to  the  officer  Dodd;  Mr. 
Panton  never  said,  'What  a  deal  of  trouble  Mr.  Hurlook  gives ! '  It  wae 
before  this  I  witnessed  these  papers.  As  I  went  down-stair»»  I  spoke 
to  Ann  Williams,  and  said,  '  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Panton  has  given  to 
my  mistress.'"  (So  that  she  supposed  then  it  was  the  will,  if  you  be<- 
lieve  that  account.) 

Then  she  speaks  of  scrips  "  7  "  and  "  9  "  being  in  the  testator's 
handwriting,  and  about  that  there  is  no  doubt. 

Now,  Ann  Williams  gives  an  account  not  quite  so  dear  and  distinct 
as  Ellen  Evans,  and  she  is  contradicted  in  a  part  of  her  statement. 
She  says,  "  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  prisoner.  I  entered  it  in  1888. 
I  left  it,  and  returned  to  it  again.  I  returned  to  it  in  May,  \%34  ; 
and  then  I  remained  a  twelvemonth.  After  I  came  back  in  May^ 
1834,  I  recollect  Mr.  Panton  being  at  Brynbras.  While  bewarthere, 
I  was  called  up  to  witness  a  paper.  John  Williams  and  Ellen  Evans 
were  called  up  with  me.  We  went  into  the  drawing-room.  I  don't 
recollect  the  day  of  the  week.  Mr.  Panton  was  sitting  by  the  tablej 
There  were  some  papers  on  the  table.  There  was  a  candle,  Mr.  Pan« 
ton's  watch,  and  some  seajing-wax.  Mr.  Panton  signed  some  papers 
-y-a  large  one,  and  Ellen  Evans  signed  it,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Williams 
signed  it  Mr.  Panton  signed  his  will  then.  He  put  hir  finger  on 
the  seal,  and  delivered  it  as  his  last  will  and  testament.  The  paper 
was  then  brought  to  us  at  the  side-table ;  Ellen,  myself,  and  John 
Williams  signed  it.  The  prisoner  said,  '  Mr.  Panton  wished  us  to  sign 
it,'  and  we  all  signed."  She  says,  "I  signed  this  scrip,  'No.  6.'  (That 
is  the  scrip.)  It  was  not  in  this  way  when  I  signed  it ;  it  was 
a  large  paper.     I   remember  Mr.  Panton  being  again  at  Brynbras, 
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that  8aiD«  year,  in  November.    While  he  was  thefe»  mndU  Bb 
Evans,  and  John  Williams,  wwe  called  up  to  the   same  mm  to 
witness  a  paper.     Mr.  Pan  ton  and  Mr.  WiDianoa  were  theie.    Iins 
between  two  and  three  o'clock."     (Now  ahe  correcte  hmelf).  Sk 
says,  "  I  was  wrong  before,  in  saying  the  parchment  was  sigaed  lNte« 
—it  was  in  November  the  parchment  was  sigpned."    She  cannot  recoUcct 
whether  there  were  one  or  two  pardimenta  in  Novembw.    They  n* 
eigned  by  Mr.  Panton  and  the  prisoner,  aiid  Ellen  Evans.    Tha  Mr* 
Panton  signed  the  will ;  he  said,  patting  his  finger  on  the  sesl,  be  de- 
livered it  in  the  same  way,  as  his  last  will  and   testament    Then  tke 
prisoner  pat  it  on  the  side-table  for  as  to  sign  ;   we  all  three  ^fS^^^ 
Mr.  Panton  saw  as,  and  looked  at  us  when  we  were  signing  iL   Tw 
following  day  we  were  called  up,  all  three,  into  the  amall  parioor.    Mr. 
Panton  was  there,  and  the  prisoner.    The  prisoner  said,  Mr.  Paatos 
wished  as  to  witness  him  signing  that  paper.     Mr.  Panton  signed  it, 
and  put  his  finger  on  the  seal  and  delivered  it  as  his  lasi  will  asd  (»• 
Ument.     Ellen  Evans  signed  it,  John  Williams  signed  iU  mvt 
signed  it.    She  says,  "  Mr.  Panton  saw  them  sign  the  paper  at  the  Wde. 
Ellen  Evans  signed  it  first,  then  myself,  and   then  John  WiliMOtf. 
John  Williams  signed  it  quickly,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Panton- 
dare  say  he  was  longer  about  it  than  Ellen  Evans."     She  says,  "f  tan 
seen  him  writing  his  name  very  often.    John  Williams  was  in  tte 
habit  of  writing  his  name  a  good  deal.     He  appeared  to  do  it  well  afis 
quickly.     I  saw  a  parchment  signed  in  November.     There  was  o« 
other  paper  signed  in  May,  besides  the  one  I  witnessed.    I  ^^^^ir 
the  time,  it  was  Mr.  Panton's  will ;  Ellen  said  she  wondered  ^*»*^J^' 
Panton  had  left  mistress."     She  says  she  has  not  talked  to  aajbo^ 
about  it  since.     "  Ellen  Evans  and  I  have  said,  we  could  not  think  voy 
we  were  imprisoned  about  it."    She  says,  "  the  first  will  wasafewiweo 
after  I  went  to  my  place."    She  says  she  went  in  the  beginning  of  May- 
She  says,  she  remembers  when  the  second  will  was,  because  she  re- 
members "  Mr.  and  Mm.  Williams  going  from  home,  and  leaviDgBO^  » 
Brynbras,  in  November.     1  don't  remember  the  day  of  the  ^^JjJ? 
the  day  of  the  month.     There  was  nothing  said  about  Mr.  ^°/^' 
and  I  don't  know  that  1  ever  heard  Mr.  Hurlock's  name  mendoD^ 
(You  will  find  that  she  said,  on  another  occasion,  if  you  believe  Mr. 
Tyrer,  that  Mr.  Hurlock's  name  was  mentioned.)     Mr.  Panma  ^*f« 
Mr.  Williams  if  he  was  going  to  sign  that  too.     I  have  not  said  n^ 
said  it  was  his  last  act  and  deed,  or  that  he  delivered  it  as  his  last  vi) 
and  testament.    (Now,  Mr.  Tyrer  says,  she  did  say  so.)    The  priioMf 
said  you  will  deliver  this  as  my  last  will  and  testament.    He  said,  '^ 
him  to  say,  that  he  delivered  it  as  his  last  will  and  testament.    ^  ^^ 
the  prisoner  come  over  with  a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  and  pla<^  ^^ 
over  it.     That  was  not  when  I  was  signing  it,  it  was  when  Eileo  E^' 
was  signing  it.     When  1  signed  it,  it  was  uncovered,  and  I  saff  i''** 
written  over.     Mr.  Panton  was  staying  in  the  house  on  both  occasioD** 
He  stayed  three  or  four  days.    The  last  time  I  signed,  he  vrent  i^f 
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the  same  day,  in  November."  She  says,  "  I  left  in  1835,  and  I  have 
not  seen  Mr.  Panton  since ;  I  have  lived  six  months  at  Tynymaes." 

Now,  the  account  she  gave  of  this  transaction  to  Mr.  Tyrer  (stated 
by  Mr.  Tyrer)  you  will  find  differs  a  little  from  the  account  she  has 
g^iven  here.  Mr.  l^er  questioned  her  at  the  time ;  he  made  inquiries 
of  her,  at  the  time  she  was  in  the  custody  of  Ruthven.  He  was  in  the 
carriage  with  her,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her,  and 
questioning  her. 

Mr.  Tyrer  say8,*-(0, 1  find  I  am  mistaken ;  his  evidence  relates  to 
Ellen  Evans.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  had  mistaken  Ellen  Evans  for 
Ann  Williams.  I  had  entirely  mistaken  them.  These  questions  are 
to  Ellen  Evans ;  but  Ann  Williams  has  said  the  same  thing.  Mr. 
Tyrer  says,)  "  I  asked  her  how  she  came  to  be  present  when  Mr. 
Panton  signed  the  document  said  to  be  his  will ;  where  he  was  at  the 
time ;  and  whether  John  Williams  and  Ann  Williams  were  present ; 
and  how  they  came  to  be  present  ?"  "  Then  she  said  she  was  in  the 
drawing-room ;  that  Mr.  Panton  was  there ;  that  the  prisoner  was 
there,  and  that  Mr.  Panton  had  been  signing  a  parchment  which  she 
and  her  roaster  had  witnessed  ;  that  her  master  told  Mr.  Panton  there 
was  another  paper  for  him  to  sign,  and  desired  her  to  call  up  John 
Williams  and  Ann  Williams."  (Now,  that  all  agrees  with  her  account 
here  to-day.)  "  That  Mr.  Panton  held  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
signed  it  at  the  table,  and  then  said  to  her  master,  '  Tom,  will  you 
not  witness  that  too  ? '  and  that  her  master  said,  '  There  is  no  occa- 
sion for  that ;  they  will  do.'  "  (That  also  agrees  with  her  account  to- 
day.) He  said,  '*  I  asked  her  if  Mr.  Panton  said  anything;  she  said> 
'  he  said  he  delivered  it  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  or,  as  his  act 
and  deed." '  (Now,  if  that  is  quite  correct,  what  Mr.  Tyrer  said,  it 
tends  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  fact  of  its  having  been  delivered  as 
his  last  will  and  testament ;  and  it  may  be,  that  you  might  doubt 
whether  he  was  not  imposed  upon  on  that  occasion,  and  that  he 
thought  he  was  not  executing  bis  will,  but  a  deed.  However,  her 
attention  was  not  particularly  called  to  Mr.  Tyrer's  statement;  and 
if  this  contradiction  had  been  objected  to  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner, 
1  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  allowed  it  to  have  been  given  in 
evidence  at  all ;  because  there  was  never  an  opportunity  given  to  her 
of  explaining  it.  Mr.  Tyrer's  name,  even,  was  never  called  to  her 
recollection,  so  as  to  give  her  any  opportunity  of  contradicting  or  giv- 
ing an  explanation  of  that  particular  conversation.) 

Then  he  says,  "  she  said  that  Ann  Williams  signed  it,  that  John 
Williams  signed  it,  and  that  she  signed  it  ;  that  upon  her  signing  it, 
she  was  going  to  read  it,  and  that  her  master  put  a  sheet  of  blotting- 
.  paper  over  it,"  (That  is  all  correct )  Then  he  says,  he  asked  her  some- 
thing about  Mr.  Hurlock.  And  she  denies  that  she  said  anything,  of 
anything  being  said  about  Mr.  Hurlock.  Now,  it  is  not  unhkely  that 
something  was  said  about  Mr.  Hurlock,  for  the  four  parchments  were 
for  him ;  and  a  suggestion,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  is,  that  this 
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vill  wu  got  firom  Mr.  Pftnton,  tbe  tattator^  ODder  the  frandiita.^ 

representation  of  the  prisoner,  and  supposition  and  impression  on  bis 
part  that  it  was  a  diflferent  document, — a  document  necessary  for  dbe 
arrangement  of  this  property,  which  belonged  to  him  and  Mr.  Hurlock. 
and  connected  with  it.) 

Mr.  Tyrer  says,  '*  I  asked  her  what  they  said  about  Mr.  Hudock ; 
and  she  said  Mr.  Pan  ton  said,  '  Mr.  Horlock  gave  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  ; '  and  that  the  prisoner  answered,  '  Yes,  he  did  ;  but  it  wodd 
toon  be  over  now.'  I  asked  her  if  she  was  sure  this  passed,  and  she 
laid  '  Yes,  she  was  ;  and  that  she  haxl  stated  so  to  the  Examiner,  ia 
London.'  I  asked  her  if  he  wrote  it  down ;  she  said  she  did  not 
know,  she  told  him  many  things  which  she  thought  he  did  not  write 
down.  He  says,  she  said  that  Mr.  Panton  said  this  of  Mr.  Huriock 
after  he  had  been  signing  the  paper"  which  had  been  shown  to  ber  ta 
London." 

You  now,  then,  have  the  account  given  by  these  witnesses,  and  the 
contradiction  to  it.  You  will  judge  whether  you  ought  to  give  credit 
to  them  or  not.  If  you  think  they  tell  that  which  is  not  true,  either 
through  the  influence  of  their  roaster,  or  from  any  other  cause,  yoa 
will  disbelieve  them  ;  but  if  you  do  believe  them«  then  the  prisoner  is 
innocent  of  this  charge. 

Mr.  Chambers.— 'One  of  them«  my  lord»  is  not  a  servaut  of  his 
now. 

Mr^  Baron  Parke, — No,  no ;  one  of  them  is  not  his  servant  nov ; 
she  has  left  his  service.  There  is,  also,  gentlemen,  some  further  evi- 
dence, which  I  must  call  your  attention  to ;  and  that  is,  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Geihing  Williams ;  who,  according  to  his  account,  heard  from 
the  raouth  of  the  testator  himself,  that  he  had  made  the  prisoner,  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams,  his  executor ;  and  he  is  made  executor  to  both 
wills ;  and  that  is  confirmed  by  the  codicil  of  the  7th  of  May,  1837. 

Now,  Mr.  Getbing  Williams's  account  is  this  :  (and  I  believe,  gen- 
tlemen, I  shall  have  very  little  more  trouble  to  give  you  in  reading 
from  my  notes. — Mr.  Gething's  account  is  this :)  He  says,  •'  I  went 
over  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  with  the  prisoner,  to  Plasgwyn,  and 
saw  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mr.  Panton.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  there,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Williams  went  oflF.  This  was,  when  my  brother  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Williams  returned  from  London  last  year ;  when  they  were 
gone,  the  testator  said  to  me,  '  I  must  beg  of  you  to  take  care  of  poor 
Laura.  (He  seems,  I  think,  then,  to  have  been  aware  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  live  long.  He  was  then  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  ;  and  a  man 
may  then  feel  that  he  is  not  sure,— indeed,  he  is  not  sure  of  living  at 
any  period  of  life ;  but,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  he  may  well  be  sure 
that  he  is  not  very  likely  to  live  long.)  I  must  beg  of  yoa  to  take 
care  of  poor  Laura,  if  anything  should  happen  to  Tom, — he  is  my 
executor.'  I  have  seen  them  together,  often  and  often.  Tbe  testator 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  fond  of  her.     She  is  in  delicate  health." 

Upon  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  "  I  have  seen  them  toge* 
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tber  often  and  oftan."  (And  he  describes  what  he  meant.)  Then, 
he  said,  *'  upon  this  occasion,  I  saw  Mrs.  Barton  Panton  and  her 
child.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Barton  Panton ;  th;ey  were  in  the  same 
room/ and  then  Mrs.  Barton  Panton  left.  I  stayed  afterwards, 
not  long.  After  Mrs.  Barton  went  out  of  the  room,  the  tes- 
tatoi'  told  me  this.  He  only  asked  me  to  take  care  of  Laura. 
I  said,  '  Certainly  we  shall.'  I  did  not  tell  him  I  was  awaro  the  prisoner 
was  eiecutor.  I  did  not  know  it.  I  did  not  mention  it  till  after  the 
demise  of  Mr.  Panton.  The  prisoner  then  said,  he  was  his  executor ; 
and  I  said  '  Mr.  Panton  has  told  me  so.'  I  attended  afterwards  at  Mr. 
Panton's  house,  and  saw  the  wills.  I  did  not  inform  any  one  at  Mr. 
Panton*s  house  that  he  was  executor."  (Probably  it  would  have  been 
much  better  if  he  had ;  it  would  have  cleared  one  circumstance  of 
suspicion  up,  which  at  first  weighed  much  against  the  prisoner.)  He 
says,  **  I  went  with  Mrs.  Jones  Panton,  to  Plasgwyn  House,  to  witness 
her  bargaining  with  Mr.  Barton  Panton  for  the  fixtures."  (How  very 
singular,  if  he  was  aware  that  his  brother  was  the  executor,  and  fairly 
the  executor,  that  he  should  not  have  interposed  to  prevent  Mr.  Bar- 
ton selling  a  part  of  this  furniture  to  this  lady,  the  widow  of  the  bro- 
ther. But  he  might  have  had  some  suspicion  about  it,  and  his  brother 
might  not  have  fully  determined  to  act  upon  them,  until  he  had  got 
the  opinion  of  some  counsel,  or  some  person  at  JQpctors'  Commons.) 
He  says,  "  she  had  sent  the  valuers  before,  and  sue  only  wished  me 
to  be  present  at  the  bargain.  I  went  on  the  9th  of  June  to  hear  the 
will  read.  It  might  be  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after  that,  that  I  went 
with  Mrs.  Jones  Panton.  She  bargained  for  the  fixtures;  I  heard  the 
bargain ;  130/.  was  the  sum  to  be  paid.  1  was  not  consulted  as  to  the 
price.  I  did  not  tell  Mrs.  Jones  Panton  that  Mr.  Barton  Panton  was 
not  the  executor,  and  that  he  had  not  a  right  te  sell,  because  1  had 
told  my  brother  he  had  better  keep  it  secret ;  and  that  as  he  had  his 
wills  in  London,  he  had  better  go  to  London  and  consult  his  proctor, 
as  to  how  he  was  to  act.  1  don't  know  whether  she  has  paid  for  the 
fixtures,  she  did  not  pay  for  them  then.  The  prisoner  said  he  would 
go  to  Plasgwyn,  and  take  possession  of  the  things  there ;  but  I  told 
him  not  to  make  any  stir  or  commotion  at  all,  '  because/  I  said,  '  you 
don't  know  what  wilts  there  may  be  after  yours.'  Then  the  prisoner 
said,  '  It  is  surprising,  then,  if  there  are,  because  he  has  confirmed  my 
will  on  the  7th  of  May.'  1  said,  '  Mr.  Panton  has  been  poorly  for  a 
fortnight,  and  getting  up  every  day,  you  don't  know  what  other  wills 
he  may  have  made.'  The  prisoner  said  his  wills  were  at  his  bankers, 
in  London."  Then,  be  says,  *'  I  am  sure  this  was  the  day  after  Mr. 
Panton's  death."  (Now,  if  that  account  be  correct,  and  you  will  form 
your  judgment  of  the  correctness  of  it,  then  the  testator  told  him,  one 
day  in  March,  that  be  bad  made  the  prisoner  his  executor.  That's  a 
strong  confirmation  of  that  testamentary  act ;  and  this  evidence  also 
explains  the  suspicious  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  in  not  coming  for- 
ward, in  the  first  instance,  to  say  he  was  the  executor.) 
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Gentlemen,  tbtt  it  all  the  etidence  to  vhieh  I  thall  call  yoar  attea- 
tion.  It  is  clear  the  testator  was  dissatisfied  with  the  settlement ;  and 
that  he  had  a  very  angary  and  spiteful  feeling  towards  Mrs.  Lewis, 
whom  he  had  designated  by  not  yery  honourable  names,  for  the 
part  she  had  taken  in  procoring  the  settlement.  Those  angry  ledings 
seem  to  have  arisen  from  there  having  been  limitations  introdooed  into 
the  settlement  to  her  daughters,  instead  of  to  his  own  sons.  He 
seems  to  have  talked  of  setting  that  settlement  aside.  That  appeaxs 
to  have  been  in  his  mind,  and  to  have  been  talked  of  more  than  once. 
And  this  paper,  written  by  the  testator  on  the  22nd  of  April,  sbowa 
very  much  what  his  wish  was :— • 

"  Dbar  Tom  :  I  wish  to  see  you  very  much,  when  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  you  how  much  I  have  been  robbed  of  all  my  property,  by  that 
infamous  woman  of  -^— ''  some  place — "  Hugh  Thomas,  and  Old- 

field, "  that  is  the  man  who  prepared  the  marriage-settlemenc, — 

"  whom  I  employed  as  my  confidants  thereon.    With  love  to  Laura, 

Yours  truly, 

JoNBS  Pantoh." 


Therefore,  he  ^^$b  certainly  under  that  impression.  Whether  the 
prisoner  prevented  him  from  being  disabused  upon  that  poiot»  and  got 
him  to  believe  that  he  would  be  sure  to  succeed  in  putting  aside  the 
marriage-settlement,  and  persuaded  him  to  make  a  will  that  would 
operate  on  the  unsettled  property,  is  v^t  may  possibly  be  the  case, 
and  which  may  probably  explain  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  and 
throw  some  light  on  the  conduct  of  all  the  parties.  But  this  woakl 
be  consistent  with  the  prisoner's  innocence  of  this  serious  charge. 

Gentlemen,  having  thus  stated  to  you  so  much  of  the  case,  you  will 
hare  the  kindness  to  coi^sider  what  facts  are  proved  to  your  satisfac- 
tion. If  you  believe  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoner,  there  is  an  end  to 
the  case ;  for  they  prove  the  execution  of  the  documents.  If  you 
do  no  not  believe  them,  then  you  must  look  to  the  facts  of  the  case  on 
both  sides,  and  see  if  they  lead  your  minds,  beyond  all  rational  and 
conscientious  doubt,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prisoner  has  been 
guilty,  not  of  making  an  improper  will ;  not  of  making  a  will  that  will 
not  stand  in  Doctors'  Commons ;  but  that  he  falsely  appended  the  tes- 
tator's name  to  a  will  not  made  by  him.  If  you  are  convinced  of  that, 
yon  will  find  the  prisoner  guilty  ;  if  you  are  not  convinced  of  that,  you 
will  acquit  him.  I  am  sure  you  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. I  am  sorry  that  1  have  occupied  so  much  of  your  time  rayaelf. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  present  the  whole  of  the  case  to  you  as  briefly 
as  1  could.  I  am  happy  that  it  is  now  at  a  close.  You  will  have  the 
goodness  to  give  the  same  dispassionate  consideration  to  it  which  yoa 
have  hitherto  applied  ;  and  if  you  satisfy  your  own  consciences,  yoa 
must  satisfy  the  public ;  always  recollecting,  that  the  case  must  be 
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clearly  made  out  on  the  part  of  the  proiecution,  otherwise  you  cannot 
convict  the  prisoner. 

[The  jury  left  the  jury-box  at  four  minutes  before  six  o'clock,  p.  m., 
to  consult  together,  and  to  consider  their  verdict,  in  an  adjoining^ 
room ;  and  returned  again  into  the  box  at  twenty«four  minutes  past  six 
o'clock.    They  all  answered  to  their  names.] 

Officer  of  th%  Cottr/.**Gentlemen,  are  you  agreed  on  your  ver- 
dict? 

Foreman  of  tJte  Jury. — We  are. 

Officer. — What  is  your  verdict  ?  Is  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Tho- 
mas Williams.  "Guilty,"  or  "  Not  Guilty?" 

Foreman  of  the  Jury, — [With  marked  emphasis  on  the  first  word.] 
•' Not  Guilty.' 

[The  announcement  of  the  verdict  was  responded  to  by  immense 
plaudits  throughout  the  Court,  re-echoed  by  assembled  crowds  outside 
of  the  building,  and  which  were  continued  for  several  minutes.] 


THE  OTHER  INDICTMENTS. 

Mr.  Bodkin.^^JAy  lord,  we  shall  not  offer  any  evidence  on  the  other 
indictments. 

Mr,  Baron  Parke.—Very  well.  Take  an  acquittal  of  the  prisoner, 
and  of  the  two  women  also,  of  the  forgery. 

The  fact  is,  gentlemen,  that  this  case  has  been  disposed  of  upon 
this  one  trial. 

I  shall  allow  the  expenses  of  this  prosecution,  but  I  can  do  nothing 
for  the  jury. 


SECOND  INDICTMENT. 


Thomas  WUliams,  Esq.,  Ellen  Evans,  and  jinn  Williams,  were 
called  to  the  bar. 

Officer  of  the  Court. — ^Thomas  Williams,  Ellen  Evans,  and  Ann 
Williams,  you  are  indicted  for  feloniously  forging  a  certain  codicil, 
purporting  to  be  a  codicil  to  the  will  of  Jones  Panton,  deceased,  with 
intent  to  defraud  William  Barton  Panton. 
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To  this  indictment,  gontlamen,  the  prisoners  luive  seven^  pleaded 
"  Not  Guilty." 

Mr.  BcNfArin.—Gentlenien,  there  is  no  evidence  offered  against  the 
prisoners  on  this  indictment. 

Mr,  Baron  Farke. — ^Your  dnty,  gentlemen^  thoreft»e,  irill  be  to 
acquit  the  prisoners. 

Officer  of  the  Court — Grentlemen,  yon  are  agreed  upon  por  wr- 
dict.— You  find  the  prisoners  "  Not  Guilty  ?" 

Foreman  of  the  Jwry.^'*^  Not  Gdjltt." 


THiED  INDlCTBfENT. 

Officer  of  the  Cour^— Gentlemen,  the  prisoners  are  sgain  indicted 
for  feloniously  forging,  on  the  12ih  day  of  July,  a  certain  will,  par- 
porting  to  be  the  last  will  and  testament  of  one  Jones  Pantos,  de- 
ceased, with  intent  to  defraud  William  Barton  Panton ;  and  to  tiiff 
indictment  they  have  also  severally  pleaded  '*  Not  Guilty." 

Mr,  Bodkin, — Gentlemen,  there  is  no  evidence  offered  in  ^ 
case. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke. — You  will  acquit  the  prisoners,  gentlemen. 

Officer  of  the  Cour/.— Gentlemen,  are  you  agreed  on  your  ven&i. 
Do  you  find  the  prisoners  " Not  Guilty?'*' 

Foreman  of  the  Jury, — *'  Not  Guilty.*' 

Mr,  Baron  Parke,— Then  they  may  be  discharged.  Let  them  lie 
discharged  immediately. 

Gentlemen,  [addressing  the  jury,]  I  am  afraid  I  can  do  notbii^f 
for  you,  but  thank  you  for  your  attendance. 


London:  Printed  by  llitli  ud  Son,  GonKli-iquare,  FlecMtreet. 


ERRATA. 

Page  4,  line  17  from  bottom,  M  *•  William  Barton,"  rtnA  '•  WUlUm  Bar- 
ton Panton." 
„     9,  line  21  from  bottom,  /or  *•  has  been  originally  settled,"  thA  "  had 

been  originally  settled." 
„    10,  line  27  from  top,  /or  "  consequences,"  nui  «  consequence  " 
„    12,  me  19  from  bottom, /or  "document,"  r,^  ••document.*' 
„    19,  Ime  24  fn)mtop,/or"  describing,"  read  "diacussinK"    * 
„   39,hne4  fromtop,/or  "  to  be  considered,'*  read  "  is  to  vi  con.id.r«J  " 

.,   41,lme7^^mtop,/or.^IaIsowishedtogi.e,'W",r^^^ 

„   48,  line  3  from  top,  /or  "Anne  Evans  »  rwd  "  Fli.n  v        m 

..   48,  line  14  from  bottom,/.  "Then    ou^pro!! "1^^^  ... 

you  approved  of  it."  ^  ^  »PP«)ve  of  it.    rtud  "Then 

„   48,  line  12  from  bottom,  fw  «  Ymi .,.«.      .. 

..    6S.  line  17  from  brttom,  /or  -.  y„r^'.,  '^  >  ^'""'•y-- 
»    80,  line  2  from  top.  /«,  « v™.  i     ***    y**"  "« " 
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